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NOTICE. 


The  Tenth  Yolome  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  is  pre- 
sented to  the  feurmers  of  New-Yorlc,  containing  the  proceedings  of 
the  State  and  County  associations.  It  is  believed  that  this  Vol- 
ume will  be  fimnd  to  be  one  of  great  practical  value  to  the  £irmer, 
and  as  containing  much  that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  farm.  It  has  been  the  sole  object  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  in  preparing  the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  to  ftimish 
articles  from  practical  men,  that  are  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
our  agriculturists,  and  that  will  enable  them  to  improve.  There 
are  many  papers  of  interest  in  this  volume.  The  Survey  of  Seneca 
County,  by  J.  Delafield,  Esq.,  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  ability.  It 
is  referred  to  with  great  pleasure,  as  embodying  what  is  deemed 
useful  and  important  in  an  agricultural  survey,  and  its  carefhl 
perusal  cannot  &il  to  make  him  who  thus  peruses  it  a  better  and 
more  successful  fiumer. 

The  subscriber  has  been  greatly  assisted  in  the  preparation  ot 
this  volume  by  gentlemen  who  are  de^ly  interested  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Agriculture,  and  he  sincerely  regrets  that  the  prescribed 
limits  of  the  volume  has  alone  prevented  the  publication  of  several 
valuable  articles  which  have  been  ftimished  in  addition  to  those 
published.  The  increasing  demand,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  for 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  is  an  indication  of  the  importance 
attached  to  them,  and  renden  it  in  the  highest  degree  important 
that  great  care  should  be  given  to  their  preparation.  While  it 
cannot  be  claimed  for  this  volume  that  there  is  no  room  for  im- 
provement, the  subscriber  believes  that  it  can  with  safety  be  said, 
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that  there  is  matter  contained  in  it  which  is  calculated  to  do  good 

to  the  cause  of  Agriculture,  and  if  carefully  considered  will  lead  to 

useful,  practical  results.    It  is  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 

fismuers  of  New- York,  with  a  hope  that  it  may  tend  to  lighten  their 

labors,  elevate  in  their  own  minds  their  profession,  and  eventually 

lead  them  on  to  higher  attainments  in  all  that  constitutes  a  success^ 

ful  farmer.  . 

B.  P.  JOHNSON. 

Agricultural  Rocmi^  February^  1851.  Secretary. 
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CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  N£W*IORK  STATE  AG&ICULTUBAL 

SOCIETY. 


The  style  of  this  Society  shall  be  «  The  New-York  State  Agricul- 
tural Society.'*  Its  objects  shall  be  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Agriculture,  Horticulture,  and  the  Household  arts. 

Sec.  1.  The  Society  shall  consist  of  such  citizens  of  the  State  as 
shall  signify  in  writing,  their  wish  to  become  members,  and  shall 
paj  on  subscribing  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  annually  thereafter 
one  dollar,  and  also  of  Honorary  and  Corresponding  members. 

The  Presidents  of  Ck)unty  Agricultural  Societies,  or  a  delegate 
fbom  each,  shall  ex-offlcio  be  members  of  this  Society. 

The  payment  of  ten  dollars  or  more  shall  constitute  a  member 
for  life,  and  shall  exempt  the  donor  from  annual  contributions. 

Sec.  2.  The  officers  ef  the  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President, 
eight  Vice  Presidents,  one  to  be  located  In  each  Judicial  District ; 
a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  an 
Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of  the  officers  above  named,  and 
five  additional  members,  and  five  of  the  Ex-Presidents  shall  be 
ex-officio  members  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  these  five  shall 
consist  of  the  five  Ex-Presidents  whose  term  of  office  has  last  ex- 
pired, of  whom  three  shall  constitute  a  quorum ;  and  that  the  Ex- 
Presidents  of  the  Society,  not  members  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, shall  constitute  a  Board  of  Councillors,  to  which  may  be  re- 
ferred, for  consultation  and  advice,  all  questions  that  may  from 
time  to  time  arise,  and  in  the  decision  of  which  the  Society  may  in 
any  manner  be  interested  ;  and  a  General  -Committee^  the  members 
of  which  shall  be  located  in  the  several  counties,  and  be  equal  to 
the  representations  in  the  House  of  Assembly. 

Sec  3.  The  Recording  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  the 
Society.    The  Corresponding  Secretary  shall  carry  on  the  corres- 
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pondence  with  other  Societies,  with  individuals,  and  with  the  gen- 
eral committee,  in  the  furtherance  of  the  objects  of  the  Society. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  disburse 
them  on  the  order  of  the  President  or  a  Vice-President,  counter- 
signed by  the  Recording  Secretary,  and  shall  make  a  report  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditiues  at  the  annual  meeting  in  Januai')\ 

The  Executive  Committer  sliaJl  take  charge  of  and  distribute  or 
preserve  all  geedSj  plantSj  books,  models j  &c,j  which  may  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Society  ;  and  shall  have  also  the  charge  of  all  com- 
munications designed  or  calculated  for  publication  j  and  so  lar  as 
they  may  deem  expedient,  shall  collect,  arrange  and  publish  the 
same  in  such  manner  and  form  as  they  shaU  deem  best  calculated 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  Society, 

The  General  Committee  are  charged  with  the  interests  of  the 
Society  in  the  counties  in  which  they  shall  respectively  resi<le,  and 
will  constitute  a  medium  of  communication  between  the  EaLceutive 
Committee  and  the  remote  members  of  the  Society* 

Sec,  4*  There  shall  be  an  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  on  the 
third  Wednesday  of  January,  ia  the  city  of  Albany,  at  wliich  time 
all  the  officers  shall  be  elected  by  a  pliixality  of  votes  and  by  bal- 
lot, with  the  exception  of  the  General  Committee  for  the  counties, 
which  may  be  appointed  by  tlie  Executive  Committee,  who  shall 
have  power  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  officers 
of  the  Society  during  the  year.  Extra  meetings  may  be  convoked 
by  the  Executive  Committee*  Fifteen  members  shall  be  a  quorum 
for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  5.  The  Society  shall  hold  an  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair 
at  such  lime  and  place  as  diall  be  designated  by  tlio  Executive 
Committee- 

Str.  0,  This  Constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  attmding  any  annual  meeting. 

State  AcaicuLTriuL  Rooms,  1 
January  IC,  1851,  \ 

I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
New-York  State  Agricultural  Society, 

B- 1.  JOHNSON,  Or.  Sicrtiary. 
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UBKART  ADDITIONS,  1860 


Purchased. 

Horticultural  Register,  by  Paxton,  (London.)    2  toIs. 

Horticoltoral  Register  and  Farmers^  Maffazine,  (Boston.^    4  Tola. 

Helsham's  Lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  (1777,  London.) 

Phylologie  Universelle  des  plantes,  Paris.    5  vols. 

Elon's  Survey  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  (Londcm,  1799.) 

New-York  Farmer,  (vols.  5,  6,  7,  8,  9.)    5  vols. 

Silk  Culturist.    2  vols. 

Wood's  Botany. 

British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1850. 

Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology. 

Westwood's  Entomological  Text  Book. 

The  Domestic  Fowl,  by  Richardson. 

Johnson  and  Shaw's  Almanac,  1850. 

Liebjg's  Animal  Chemistry. 

Padder's  Farmers'  Land  Measurer. 

The  American  Fowl  Breeder. 

Guenon's  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows. 

American  Agriculturist.    3  vols. 

Buckland's  (Geology  and  Mineralogy.    2  vols. 

Humboldt's  Views  of  Nature. 

Tear  Book  of  Facts,  or  Annual  of  Scientiflo  Discoveries. 

Dickson's  Poultry, 

Taylor's  Farmers'  School  Book. 

Lawrence's  New  Farmers'  Calendar,  1809,  (London.) 

Koget's  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animal  and  Vegetable  Pbyai- 

ology.    2  vols. 
Chase's  Cosmogony  and  Geology. 
Dictionary  of  Scientific  Terms. 
Hoffman's  Directory,  1850-51. 
Bodes^  New-York  Directory,  1850. 
Dana's  Mineralogy,  3d  edition. 
Dixon's  Ornamental  and  Domestic  Poultry,  (London.) 
Fanner's  Magazine,  1850. 
Farmer's  Guide,  (Stevens  and  Norton.)    2  vols. 
Nolan's  Pouhiy,  (Dublin.) 
McMahon's  Gaidenlng. 
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Agricultural  Addresses  before  Essex  Agricultural  Society,  Mass.) 

1822-1825. 
The  Gardener's  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  1st  and  2d. 
Good's  Family  Flora. 
Horticulturist. 
The  Gardeners'  Clironicle. 

Donations. 

American  Poultry  Yard,  Browne's,  A.  H.  Hill,  Albany. 
International  Agency^  tiirough  Mons,  A.  Vattemjire. 
Annals  Royal  Horticultui^al  Society j  Paris j  (from  Stjciety,)    8  vols, 
Bulletin    Central    and  Agricultural  Societyj  Paris,  (from  Mons, 

Poyen,  Perp.  Sec'y*)    2  vols. 
Memoirs  National  and  Central  Agricidtural  Societyj  (from  Society.) 

3  vols. 
Count  de  Gourcy's  Agricultural  Voyages  in  Belgium  and  Francti 

(Author.)    1  vol. 
Second  Tour  in  Eaorland,  (Author.)    1  vol. 
Cure  of  Potatoes,  1849,  Mons.  ToEand. 
Watering  Trenches  in  the  Pyrrenees^  M,  A,  Jatibert. 
No  More  Vine  Props,  Andrie  Michaux. 
Ohio  Fruit  CoDVentii>n,  1849,  F,  R,  Elliott j  Cleveland. 
ComptroUer'a  and  Treasurer's  Reportj  New-York,  W.  Hunt,  and 

A.  Hunt. 
American  Bi*jgraphical  Sketch  Book,  vol.  1st,  E.  H.  Pease  &  Co., 

Albany. 
Senate  and  Assembly  Journals  and  Documents^  1849^  13  vols.,  B. 

P<  Johnson, 
North  American  Pomological  Convention j  1849,  J*  A.  Kennicott 

and  F.  R.  Elliott. 
American  Association  of  Science,  Proceedings,  E.  H.  Pease  k  Co., 

Albany. 
Legislative  Documents,  Mass.,  Wm.  Bacon ^  Richmond. 
Tht*  Poultry  Book,  by  John  C.  Bennett,  M.  D.,  Philips,  Sampson  & 

Co.,  Boston,  by  E*  H.  Pease  &  Co*,  Albany. 
Memoirs  Pennsylvania  Ag^  Society^  1824,  A.  S.  Kobert?,  Phik. 
Norton's  (Pn2e  Essay,)  Elements  Sciemific  Agricuitnrej  (Author*) 
Beport  of  Congress  Fruit  Growers,  1849,  A.  Chandler,  N.  Y*  / 

International  Agency,  through  Mons.  A,  VHttemarc. 
Cours  de  Agriculture j  by  Emile  Jamet,  (from  Mhiister  of  Com- 
merce,) Paris, 
Manuel  de  L'Eleveur  de  BAtes, 
De  la  Culture  Du  MuHer,  by  \L  MP.  Boyer. 
Trait^S  de  la  Culture  de  Miirit  r^  by  J.  CharreL 
Maison  Riistique,  du  XIX<>  Si^cle.    5  rolf. 
Traits  des  M«ign»m^gi*^  Ity  J,  CharreL 
£tudeg  Hippologiqut'S,  by  Eng*  Gayot, 
Agriculture  IVaugaw  D^jwirtment  de  LMde, 
Ojurs  D' Horticulture,  by  A.  Polttsau. 
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Report  par  M.  Ctsimer  Perier,  Commerce  he.,  de  Belgium. 

Fstft  Traits  de  OompatabiBt^  Agrieok,  bj  E.  De  Granges  De 
BancT. 

CM^diieme  de  Chknie  et  de  06ologie,  bj  Prof.  Johnston. 

Traits  des  Amendments  et  des  EIngrais,  by  p.  Joigneanx. 

Dialomes  Populaires,  snr  Le  Droit  Rural,  bj  P.  J.  De  Yalflenet. 

Ualadie  des  Pommes  de  Terre,  bj  M.  J.  Decaisne. 

L'AsricuIture  Allemande,  Jte.,  by  Royer. 

Guide  des  Propridtaires,  Le  Cte  De  Gasparin. 

Concours  d'Aremain  de  Boucheni,  A.  Poisy. 

Rapport  G^ndral  Domestication  des  Animaux,  by  M.  I.  Oeofboy) 
Saint  Hilaire. 

James  Higgins,  M.  D.,  Report  as  State  Ag.  Chemist  of  Maryland* 

Prof.  J.  He&iy^  Smithsonian  Institute,  Washington,  Essay  of  BenJ. 
Apthorp  Gould,  Jr.,  on  the  planet  Neptune. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  U.  S.,  1849,  Hon.  J.  L.  Schoolcraft. 

Sixty-third  Annual  Report  Regents  New-Tork,  T.  R.  Beck,  M.  D. 

Lq^ative  Documents  Vermont,  Geo.  F.  Houghton^sq.,  St.  Albans. 

Webster's  High  School  Dictionary,  E.  H.  Pease  h  Co.,  Albany. 

President  Taylor's  Messages  1849,  and  Documents,  Hon.  J.  L. 
Schoolcraft. 

Laws  of  Vermont,  1849,  Thompson's  Vermont,  2d  and  8d  Reports 
of  Geology  of  Vermont,  and  Legislative  Documents  and 
Pamphlets,  Geo.  F.  Houghton,  Esq.,  St.  Albans. 

From  C.  M.  Saxton,  123  Fulton  St.,  New-York— Allen's  American 
Farm  Book,  Allen's  History  of  Domestic  Animals,  Buist's 
Kitehen  Gaixiener,  Brown's  American  Poultiy  Yard,  Miner^s 
Bee-Keepei^s  Manual,  Dana's  Essay  on  Manures,  Brown's 
American  Bird  Fancier,  Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures  on  Agri- 
culture. 

Ri^wrt  of  Secretary  United  States,  on  the  Trade  in  Guano,  Hon.  D. 
S.  IHckinson. 

Loudon's  Encyclopedia  of  Agriculture,  H.  W.  Vail,  IsHp,  L.  I. 

Geography  of  Vermont,  Message  of  the  Governor,  1850,  tc,  G.  P. 
Houghton,  Esq.,  St.  Albans. 

Annals  Lyceum  Natural  History  N.  Y.,  No.  1,  vol.  6,  J.  H.  Red- 
fleld,  Secretary. 

Map  of  Dutchess  County,  Gen.  T.  L.  Davies,  Poughkeepsie. 

Proceedings  Penn.  Horticultural  Sooietv,  W.  D.  Brinkle,  Phila. 

Prof.  Johnston's  Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  New-Brunswick,  R. 
•     Jardine,  Esq.,  St  Johns. 

Catalogue  of  Yale  College,  1850,  E.  C.  Herrick,  Librarian. 

Ck)nstitution,  By-laws  and  Catalogue  Troy  Lyceum,  J.  McCon- 
nlhe,  Esq. 

Legislative  Documents,  Mass.,  Wm.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Richmond. 

Patent  Office  Report,  1849,  Part  1st,  Hon.  John  A.  King,  and 
Asbujry  Dickens,  Esq. 

Report  of  Secretary  of  War  on  Geology  and  Geography  of  Califor- 
nia, Asbury  Dickens,  Esq. 
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DONATIOKS. 


TrausacUans  Worcester  Agricultural  Society,  1850,  and  Diction- 
arium  Ruslicunij  2  vob.j  John  W.  LincolBjEsq.j  Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

1819j  Part  2d^  Agriculture,  Hon.  J,  L.  School- 
J.  A.  King, 

lS50j  C.  M.  Hovey  k  Co.j  Boston. 


Patent  Oilice  KejK^jrt, 
craft  and  Hon 
norey's  Magazine, 
Boston  Cultivator,  do 

Mass.  Plouglimanj  do 

New  England  Fariuer,  do 

Maine  Farmer,  do 

Araerican  Agriculturist^  do 
Working  Farmer,  N,  Y*,  do 
Municipal  Gazette,  do 

Arts  Echo.  N,  Y.,  do 

Sabbath  Recorder,  N,  Y.,  do 
Syracuse  Journal,  do 

Moore's  Rural  New-Yorker,  do 
Genesee  Farmer, 
Wuol  Grower  J  Boflalo, 
Ohio  Cultivator, 
Michigan  Fai-mer, 
Prairie  Farmer, 
Wisc<>nsin  Farmer, 
VaUey  Farmer,  St.  Louis, 
Southern  Cultivator, 
Roman  Citizen, 


Granite  Farmer, 
American  Farmer, 
Canadian  Agl  Journal, 
Canadian  Agriculturist, 
Dti  Page  C6.  Recorder, 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


Mark  Lane  Express,  Lond.,  do 
Kurth  British  Agriculturist,  do 


0.  Brewer  J  Boston. 
Messrs.  Buckminsters. 
J.  Nourse, 
E*  Holmes, 
Saxton  &  Blauehard* 
Kingman,  Cross  &  Co. 
E,  Meriam* 

Kiugsley  &  Longbottom. 
Uttee  k  Brown, 
V.  W.  Smith, 

D,  D.  T.  Moore,  Rochester. 
J.  Rich,  Jr, 
T.  C.  Peters. 
M.  B.  Bateham. 
W.  Isham. 
Wriglit&  Wight 
H.  Miller. 

Woodward  h  Abbot. 
Augusta,  Ga. 
Sandilird  8l  Co. 

State  Ag,  Soc.  New~Hamp§hlre, 
S.  Sands,  Baltimore, 
Wm,  Evans,  Montreal. 
McDougal  and  Buck  land,  Toronto. 
Naperville,  (TIL,)  Banies,  Thomp- 
son &  Keith, 
Wm.  Shaw. 
Edinburgh. 
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COMMUNICATION 

From  the  Ck>rre8ponding  Secretary  of  the  New- York 
State  Agricultural  Society. 

State  Agricultural  Rooms,  ) 
February  4thylSbl,      } 

To  the  Hon.  Hebtrt  J.  Ratmokd, 

Speaker  of  the  AteemUy : 

In  porsoance  of  the  acts  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion  of 

Agriculture,  I  present  herewith  the  annual  report  of  the  New- York 

State  Agricultural  Society,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Executive 

committee,  and  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  county  societies  for  1850. 

Very  respectftiUy  yours, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 

Cor.  Secretary. 


[Assembly,  No.  150.] 
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TRANSACTIONS 


OFTH> 


Nen-Sork  State  ^grimtoral  0onct8 


1^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^%^^^ » 


BEPOET  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  FOB  I860. 


TO  THE  LEQISLATUBB  OF  THE  8TATB  OF  NBW-TOKIL 

The  Exeoutire  Committee  of  the  New-Tork  State  Agrioultnral  Sooietj» 
parsnaiice  of  Uie  act  for  the  enoonnigement  of  Agrionltnre, 

BsiPScnmTi.LT  Bwomr: 

That  the  Transaotioiis  of  the  State  and  ootinty  sodeties  which  are  here- 
with submitted,  exhibit  the  progress  which  haa  been  made  daring  the  paai 
year  in  these  associations,  in  advancbg  the  interests  of  Agriculture^  In 
no  year  since  the  appropriation  was  made  by  the  Legislature,  for  the  en- 
couragement  of  Agriculture,  has  there  been  so  much  interest  manifested  by 
the  feurmerfl  and  mechanics  of  the  State,  in  their  efforts  to  sustain  the  State 
and  oounty  associations.  The  exhibitions  have  been  in  the  highest  degree 
encouraging;  and  the  improvements  resultbg  from  the  organised  and 
united  efforta  of  those  desirous  of  advancing  our  agricultural  interest,  have 
been  most  cheering.  It  was  not  to  have  been  expected,  that  any  change 
would  immediately  result  from  these  efforts.  The  progress  of  improvement 
in  every  department  of  Agriculture,  must  be  slow — and  it  is  desirable  thai 
it  should  be  so— sudden  and  great  changes  lead  often  to  large  expenditures^ 
and  frequently  to  disastrous  results.  The  fanner  is  jealous,  therefore^  of 
those  movements  which  promise  much  to  little  effort ;  and  waits  until  timA 
haa  demonstrated  the  truth  or  &lsit  j  of  the  plans  suggested. 
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The  exUbitions  of  the  past  year,  have  brought  together  the  results  of 
several  years'  operations  ;  and  no  one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  exhi- 
bitions of  stock,  farm  implements,  and  domestic  manufieustures,  which  have 
been  presented i  but  what  will  ackuow lodge ,  that  in  these  there  has  been 
a  most  oommendable  and  desirable  advance.  Matiy,  who  have  been  slow 
to  acknowledge  the  benefit  of  these  associutions^  have  with  a  femkness  and 
candor,  in  the  highest  degree  creditable,  acknowledged  that  the  evidences 
of  improvement  are  so  mauifost,  the  results  of  these  nseociatioDs  so  saluta- 
ry, that  they  are  deserving  of  the  encouragement  and  support  of  all  who 
wish  well  to  their  country's  best  interestjs. 

It  is  not  too  muchf  we  think,  to  affirm,  that  the  improvements  made  in 
the  branches  of  Agriculture  alluded  to^  would  much  more  than  overbalance 
the  amount  which  has  been  contributed  to  ftustaiu  these  assoeiatiom.  In 
addition,  however,  to  these,  tho  improvement  upon  the  fanii  itjiclf,  the  in- 
cre^ed  crops  which  have  been  raised,  the  neatness  and  order  introduced 
upon  so  many  farms  in  ov^ry  Bcction  of  the  State,  will  add  largely  to  the 
amount  which  has  been  secured  to  the  eitijens  of  this  State,  in  the  improve- 
ments which  have  been  effected.  We  are  now  in  a  position,  with  far  less 
labor  than  formerly,  to  advance  this  great  interest — we  have  added  to  our 
number  yearly  many  true  and  ardent  friends ^  and  the  difficulties  which  in 
the  commencement  of  our  operations  were  many,  have  mostly  pafii?ed  away — 
and  united  and  vigorous  effort  now^  will  accomplish  far  more  than  at  any 
former  period ;  from  the  success  that  has  attended  our  efforts,  we  feel 
encouraged  to  go  forward  with  redoubled  energy  and  endeavor  still  more  to 
advance  this  great  interest, 

hi  carrying  forward  the  operations  of  the  State  Society,  it  has  been  the 
constant  aim  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  recommend  no  meaiarcB  or 
projciices  which  were  not  warranted  by  enlightened  and  intelligent  ex- 
periencei  and  to  encourage  thono  which  had  stood  the  test  of  experiment, 
and  would  in  all  probabnify  he  productive  of  pr>sitivo  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity. They  aixs  gratified  in  the  assurance  that  many  Cff  the  measures 
which  they  have  rccommcndod  in  relation  to  the  management  of  the  fann^ 
the  dairy,  and  the  breeding  of  cattle,  kc.,  have  been  sncecssfnlly  put  in 
practice,  and  the  n-sulta  are  being  satisfactorily  developed  in  various  poi> 
tioi«  of  the  State. 

Tho  general  operations  of  the  Society  have  been  Bimilar  to  thogo  of  pre- 
vious yoars,  and  are  detailed  in  our  annual  report  of  \hni  year.  In  our 
TraTiPactitinJi  which  weft  Ihen  submitted  to  the  Lej^lBlaiure,  allusion  was 
made  to  the  locturcn  of  Prof  Johnston,  and  the  priie  essay  of  Frtjf.  Norton. 
Thofc  workji  have  been  before  the  public  for  tome  months,  and  the  ex* 
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prenoDS  of  approbation  wbioh  have  been  given  by  manj  of  tbe  meet  dis- 
tingmshed  men  in  our  conntry,  justifies  in  all  respects  the  appreeiation  in 
which  they  were  r^arded  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Society. 
The  conclusion  of  the  survey  of  Washington  county  by  Dr.  Fitch,  fuUy 
sustains  the  opinion  as  to  its  advantages  to  the  agricultural  interest 

In  Uie  Transactions  which  are  now  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  will  bo 
firand  a  survey  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  made  by  John  Delafield,  Esq., 
and  we  desire  to  call  especially  the  attention  of  farmers  and  all  interested 
in  Agriculture  to  this  most  valuable  work.  From  this  survey  and  that  of 
Dt,  Fitch,  the  propriety  and  importance  of  the  analysis  of  soils  will  be 
most  apparent ;  the  connexion  between  geology  and  Agriculture  is  most 
manifestly  exhibited  in  the  survey  of  Mr.  Delafield,  and  will  be  seen  in  the 
collection  and  arrangement  of  the  rocks  and  soils  prepared  for  the  museum 
of  the  Society ;  and  the  aid  which  the  farmer  can  derive  from  these  surveys 
is  so  ^parent,  that  a  continuance  and  completion  of  the  survey  of  the 
whole  State  will  only  be  delayed  from  the  want  of  means  and  men  suited 
to  this  particular  work. 

The  importance  of  collecting  together  the  various  implements  in  use,  the 
seeds  and  grains  grown  in  our  State,  as  well  as  those  from  other  portions 
of  the  world,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  museum.  It  has  been  increased 
daring  the  past  year  by  many  valuable  additions,  and  it  is  necessary  that 
enlarged  accomodations  should  be  famished  for  this  purpose,  as  the  rooms 
devoted  to  this  object  are  now  filled.  It  is  believed  that  the  Legislature 
when  apprised  of  this  fact,  will  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  plan  will  be  submitted  by  which  it  is  believed,  the  necessary 
acoommodations  can  be  provided  in  the  building  where  the  collection  is  at 
present  arranged,  that  will  be  entirely  sufficient  for  the  Cabinet  of  Natural 
History  as  well  as  the  Agricultural  Society.  Thj^  is  now  a  place  of  resort 
to  the  farmer,  when  in  the  city ;  here  he  can  make  his  inquiries  with  the 
articles  before  him,  and  here  too  he  may  receive  and  exchange  seeds,  grain, 
&o.,  and  thus  benefit  himself  as  well  as  others. 

The  contributions  to  the  museum  during  the  past  year,  have  been  of  a 
Taried  and  interesting  character.  Commodore  T.  Ap  Catesby  Jones,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  presented  a  valuable  collection  of  seeds,  and  spe- 
cinaens  of  grain,  from  California ,  and  very  extensive  collections  of  cereal 
grains  and  com,  from  counties  in  our  own  State,  have  also  been  added. 
The  premium  plows,  and  other  implements  of  Agriculture,  have  been  placed 
in  the  rooms,  and  several  valuable  and  useful  works  have  been  added  to  the 
Library  of  the  Society,  which  is  becoming  a  very  valuable  one,  in  its  agri- 
onltoral  chanoter. 
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TeiaIi  of  Plows- — The  Executive  Committee  feelbig  tbe  importaii^?e 
of  td^tngt  accTitmtelj  and  thoroughly,  the  plows  in  ii«j,  ao  as  to  arrive  at 
iome  eatiafjw^tory  results,  in  regard  to  those  best  adapted  to  ehe  wants  of 
the  farmer,  appomted  a  committee ^  distingiMshed  for  their  intelligpnce,  and 
practically  ocqxiamted  with  the  subject,  to  superinteiad  the  trial.  The 
month  of  June  was  selected  for  the  trial i  and  ample  time  waj^  afforded,  for 
a  thofough  investigation  of  the  whole  laattcT.  ITpwarda  of  forty  plowa» 
oompming  soma  of  the  best  in  use,  were  submitted  at  ^e  trial,  and  the 
committee  have  performed  their  dwtiea  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfactory  to 
the  Officers  of  the  Society,  and  it  ia  believed »  to  the  public.  It  was  a 
matter  of  j^t  congratulation,  to  find  bo  many  truly  valuable  implements  m 
use*  The  report  of  the  committee  which  ia  submitted,  will  show  the  na- 
ture of  tbe  trial  made,  and  the  results  at  which  tho  cosuuittoc  arrived ; 
tad  it  is  believed  that  the  plows  to  which  the  premiums  offered  by  the  So* 
oiety  have  been  awarded,  will,  under  like  circumstances,  perform  all  that 
em  be  desired,  and  that  until  some  new  and  important  improvements  shall 
be  eflfected,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  institute  other  trials.  There  are  va- 
rious qucstioiLS,  howcvert  which  arose  upoa  the  trial*  which  will  require 
farther  investigation,  which  will  be  attended  to  in  due  time  by  tbe  Officers 
«f  the  Society, 

Oeeat  iNDtTBTRiAL  ExHiBiTiox  IN  LopfDOH,  1S51, — The  iustitutbii 
of  an  exhibition  of  the  industrial  products  of  tbe  world,  under  the  patronage 
of  His  Royal  Uigbuess,  Prince  Albert,  is  an  eVeut  of  no  ordinary  import- 
Slice r  itt  the  history  of  our  world.  The  preparations  for  this  exhibition,  by 
Giiizens  of  England,  are  upon  the  monti  extensive  scjkle^  and  the  results  of 
thiJs  Mcndly  competition  araong  tbe  Dattous  of  our  globe,  cannot  hut  prove 
in  the  highest  degree  encouraging  and  salutary.  Feeling  the  importjinco 
of  this  exhibition,  the  Executive  Committee  appropriated  thesam  of  I4U0, 
to  he  awarded  to  the  members  of  tbe  Stjciety,  who  should  guecesafully  com- 
pete at  the  Exhibition,  and  they  arc  happy  to  anuonnoc,  that  nearly  t>no- 
half  of  the  coutrihutorft  fkim  this  State,  are  members  of  the  Society  ; 
Kid  tiiej  arc  ainiTod  from  tl&s  eomtoittcti  who  have  bad  the  selection  of  tho 
trticlES  to  be  sent,  that  tbey  are  hif^bly  creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and 
taleut  of  our  countiymen*  Bnlteving  that  this  exhibition  will  have  a  mcwst 
beneicial  influ^^uce  upon  tbe  natiomi  of  the  world,  in  t<gnding  to  make  them 
better  acquainted  with  each  other,  in  ebowinj^  them  their  dependence  npoii 
oaeh  oth^T,  in  ftdvauoliig  tha  indttxtrial  pursmtii  uf  each,  ijid  in  binding 
ttktm  together  by  itrongcr  ti«t,  tbe  £x#ciUive  Committee  have  felt  dcitroiti 
that  our  countrymen  should  m  far  as  practicable,  bo  present,  aud  witm^ 
the  display  that  will  tbore  be   made  i  not  doubting^  ihit  our  iogeniiKii 
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twmUjm/m  will  Mng  horn  tliis  woiU*i  exhibition,  mneh  ihat  will  be  lue- 
fbl  to  tlieir  own  eountry,  and  will  also  have  their  Tiews  enlarged,  as  to  the 
eufNJbilitiee  aad  progreae  of  otiier  nations,  nrach  older  than  our  own. 

JofTEif  AL  or  Tn  SociETT. — ^The  Execntire  Committee  hare  long  felt 
d»  wasBt  of  smne  medium  through  which  tiiej  conld  communicate  monthly 
llieir  prooeedbgs.  Thej  have  been  penrdtted  to  publish  abstracts  of  their 
proceedings  in  the  papers  of  the  dtj,  bnt  could  not  find  space  sufficient  to 
giTe  their  proceedings  in  detail.  The  correspondenoe  of  the  Society  affords 
ererj  month,  matters  of  interest,  which  though  not  of  a  character  strictly 
adi^rted  to  the  Transactions,  yet  of  interest  to  the  public,  and  deserving  of 
Wing  preserved.  It  was  in  view  of  these  and  other  connderations,  apparent 
to  every  observer,  that  the  Executive  Committee  commenced  a  monthly 
Jounud  of  eight  pages,  in  which  is  published  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Society,  which  is  circulated  among  the  Officers  and  life 
members  of  the  Society,  county  societies,  correspondents,  papers  who  ex- 
<^Bnge  with  us,  and  foreign  societies  witii  which  they  are  in  correspondence. 
They  are  happy  in  being  assured  from  friends  at  home  and  abroad  that  the 
journal  is  the  very  thing  needed,  and  that  its  continuance  is  looked  for  with 
great  interest. 

AaBictTLTURAL  EDUCATION. — ^The  establishment  of  an  institution  con« 
neeted  with  a  farm,  has  been  brought  before  the  Legislature  at  its  two  pre- 
vious sessions  by  His  Excellency  Gov.  Fish,  and  a  board  of  commissioners, 
appointed  by  him,  made  a  report  to  the  last  Legislature  recommending  the 
estabfishment  of  an  institution.  A  committee  m  the  House  of  Assembly  was 
appomted,  composed  of  one  member  from  each  judicial  district,  and  had  the 
subject  under  oonsideratton  and  reported  favorably,  with  a  plan  for  the  in- 
f^tntion ;  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  the  report  was  presented, 
as  well  as  the  great  piessnre  of  business,  prevented  its  being  acted  upon. 
It  is  believed  that  the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Governor  and  tbe  prayer  of  numerous  petitioners,  were  desirous  of 
esaMi^ing  an  institution  which  should  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
agricultural  dass,  and  as  but  one  opinion  upon  the  propriety  and  importance 
of  such  an  institution  has  been  expressed,  it  is  hoped  that  early  measures 
will  be  adopted  to  secure  its  establishment. 

In  no  ccontTf  more  than  this,  is  it  of  importance  that  the  agricultural 
dass  should  be  thoroughly  educated.  Here  the  farmer  is  in  most  instances 
the  owner  of  the  sml,  is  acquainted  practically  with  the  management  of  his 
estate,  but  too  often  firom  want  of  that  knowledge  which  he  might  obtain 
from  a  well  conducted  institution,  he  loses  the  benefit  which  otherwise  might 
enable  Urn  far  more  luccessfully  to  prosecute  his  labors ;  to  enable  him 
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tbcn  to  attain  all  that  is  desirable,  an  institution  and  eipcnmentiil  farm  is 
all  unportant — ^and  to  what  nobler  end  could  tho  resources  of  tlio  State  be 
devoted  tlian  to  Ihia  1  The  more  the  science  of  Agriculture  is  iuTestigated, 
the  more  advantageotis  wiU  it  l>e  found  to  the  fiMmer^  and  whatever  the 
practical  skill  of  the  farmer  may  be,  &tiU  the  application  of  science  will 
make  him  a  better  fanner,  and  tbe  better  enable  him  to  reap  the  reward 
from  Ms  labors  to  which  he  h  entitled  by  a  right  course  of  husbandry.  It 
13  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  farmer  to  take  into  account  the  nature  of 
his  soil,  and  this  will  require  him  to  posisa^s  suffieiont  acquaintance  with  geology 
to  asccrtaiii  its  qualities,  and  although  the  experience  of  our  best  farmers  will 
enable  them  to  decide  generally  as  to  the  crops  best  suited  to  their  soils,  still 
the  great  advantage  which  would  result  by  cduealing  our  young  men,  and  thus 
prepare  them  to  ascertain  the  iacta  which  are  bo  important  to  them,  cannot 
we  think  be  questioned. 

Annual  Fair  at  A  lb  ant,— The  tenth  Annual  Fair  and  Exhibition 
of  the  Society,  was  held  at  the  <^ity  of  Albany,  on  the  M,  Ith,  5th,  and  6th 
of  September.  This  is  an  occasion  of  no  ordmary  interest  to  the  farmers 
and  mechanics  of  our  State,  not  only,  but  to  every  class  of  our  cttisens, 
and  it  is  here  that  they  have  on  opportunity  of  examining  the  progress 
which  has  been  made*  It  is  the  assemblage  of  the  farmers  at  our  Annual 
Fairs^  in  such  numbers,  that  encourages  reward,  sustains  the  Society  in  ei* 
CTtions  commcnstirate  in  some  measure,  at  least,  with  the  great  intere^ta 
committed  to  their  charge. 

Amidst  the  r&si  assemblage  that  thronged  the  show  grounds,  joyous,  ae* 
live^  and  intelligent,  there  was  one  void,  that  gave  the  keenest  rcgrot,  not 
only  to  the  Society,  but  to  the  people.  Deprived  by  the  £*tigue  consequent 
upon  a  severe  sickness,  at  the  fair  in  1849,  of  the  attendance  of  General 
Taylor,  that  illustrious  man  had  cherished  as  one  of  the  pleasantcst  hopes, 
the  expectation  of  mingling  with  the  farmers  of  New-York,  at  their  great 
Festival,  in  1850.  He  had  sp^^ken  on  repeated  occasions,  of  the  intense 
tatcrost  which  he  felt  m  the  pur'*iuts  of  Agriculture  ;  and  this  waa  among 
the  impressive  and  most  gratifying  fcatnn^  of  the  age — that  one  of  its 
most  diAtinguiahttd  and  sueee^sful  warriors^  should  find  the  labors  and 
management  of  the  &rm,  one  of  the  most  interesting  themes  of  istudy,  and 
eonvcrsation*  A  wtmlotn  beyond  that  of  mortal,  liad  ordered  his  ftjot- 
itt^ii  otherwise,  and  the  Society  and  the  people  were  deprived  of  the  op^ 
portxmity  m  fondly  donirfid  by  thrm,  of  rxtendhig  to  lum  the  cordial  wel- 
come of  tlie  assembled  farroens  of  the  State  and  of  the  TJnton.  One  of  tia 
Wt  nciM  of  President  Taylor's  life,  was  a  letter  prepared  by  hhn,  in  aoiwer 
to  one  from  the  Presideiit  of  the  Society.    The  oorro^poiideneo  is  annexed. 
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Mount  Hope,  Albakt,  May  18,  1S50. 
Hi8  ExcKLLWCCT,  Z.  Tayloe,  President  U.  S./ 

Sir, — The  New-Tork  State  Agricoltural  Society  was  greatly  disappoint- 
ed, tliat  the  state  of  your  Excellency's  health,  did  not  allow  yon  to  become 
its  guest  at  Syracuse,  last  autumn.  The  Society  and  farmers  of  New- 
York,  however,  flattering  diemselves  that  their  disappointment  was  attrib- 
utable only  to  temporary  indisposition,  have  hoped  that  the  welcome  they  had 
prepared  for  their  Chief  Magistrate,  was  only  postponed — not  lost.  Acting  as 
tiieir  organ,  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the  State  Society,  and  in  accordance 
witii  an  unanimous  vote  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  die  Executire  Board, 
I  have  now  the  honor  of  repeating  the  invitation  for  the  Show,  to  be  held 
near  this  city,  during  the  first  week  in  September  next.  You,  sir,  have 
taken  too  deep  an  interest  in  the  great  objects  to  which  the  Society  is  de- 
voted, to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  than  to  assure  your  Exoel- 
Imicy,  that  no  part  of  this  great  Republic  could  give  you  a  more  cordial 
reception  than  will  await  you  at  this  great  farmers*  festival. 

I  am,  sir,  with  great  respect,  Ac, 
E.  P.  PRENTICE. 

Washinqton,  July  5, 1850. 
E.  P.  Pbwtici,  Esq.,  Albany,  N.  Y.; 

Sir, — I  have  duly  received  your  fiivors  of  May  18th,  and  June  25th,  the 
former,  vrishing  me  to  attend  the  Annual  Fair  of  the  New- York  State  Ag* 
ricultural  Society,  in  September  next,  the  latter,  kindly  asking  my  company 
at  your  house,  on  that  occasion.  In  the  extreme  uncertainty  attending  the 
adjournment  of  Congress,  until  which  event,  I  cannot  leave  the  seat  of 
government,  I  find  it  quite  impossible  to  give  any  assurances  m  regard  to 
my  presence  at  the  State  Fair.  I  was  greatly  disappointed,  when  circum- 
stances prevented  my  attendance  at  the  Fair  of  last  year,  and  it  is  my 
hope,  this  season,  to  have  the  gratification  of  witnessing  a  similar  exhibi- 
tion. Unless  prevented  by  an  extraordinary  prolongation  of  the  session 
of  Congress,  or  by  other  circumstances,  not  now  foreseen,  I  shall  certainly 
comply  with  the  invitation  which  you  have  extended  me,  as  President  of 
the  Agricultural  Society.  I  fear,  however,  that  I  shall  be  obliged  to  de- 
cline your  very  kmd  request,  that  I  should  make  your  house  my  home, 
during  my  attendance  at  the  Fair.  It  will  hardly  be  in  my  power  to  ac- 
cept any  private  mvitations,  but  should  I  do  so,  that  of  Gov.  Fish,  which  I 
some  time  since  received,  would  have  the  strongest  chum  upon  my  attention. 

With  many  thanks  for  your  hospitable  offer,      I  remain  yours,  &c., 

Z.  TAYLOR. 
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Tke  duiMfl  cofBseqnent  ob  {he  session  of  Congress,  prevented  tihe  Society 
firom  being  honored  with  the  presence  of  Mr.  Fillmore,  the  President  of 
tlie  United  States,  who  expressed  his  deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  whose  co-operation  in  its  work  had  previously  often  been  mani- 
fested, and  who  honored  the  Society  by  his  attendance  the  previous  year. 

The  Society  in  every  year  of  its  existence,  has  felt  the  enconrag^nent 
afforded  by  the  liberality  of  the  State.  It  is  this  which  has  served  to  place 
it  upon  the  firm  basis  on  which  it  stands,  it  has  sustained  and  cheered  those 
who  have  borne  the  labor,  and  has  set  in  motion  a  Uiousand  influences  of 
good,  the  benefite  of  which  are  felt  by  every  farmer  in  the  State.  Exceed- 
ingly gratifying  in  connection  with  this,  is  l^e  personal  attendance  of  the 
Chief  Maj^trate  and  the  State  officers,  and  the  members  of  both  branches 
of  the  L^islatnre,  as  members  of  the  Society,  which  has  been  given  as 
well  at  this  Fair  as  at  several  of  those  which  have  preceded  it. 

Among  the  eminent  strangers  who  attended  this  Fair  for  ihe  purpose  of 
seeing  the  concentration  of  the  agricultural  interests,  so  strongly  repre- 
sented in  the  immense  gathering  of  all  that  could  be  desired  to  assist  the 
working  man,  and  to  illustrate  his  success,  the  Society  have  a  peculiar  plea- 
sure in  placing  in  this,  their  official  record,  the  name  of  Mr.  Lafayette, 
the  grandson  of  the  truly  great  man  who  assisted  to  prepare  this  Western 
world  for  its  career  of  prosperity.  It  was  the  occasion  of  great  congretu* 
lation,  that  this  gentleman,  himself  an  honorable  member  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  of  France,  should  have  mingled  with  the  fermers  of  New-Yoric 
in  this,  their  great  assemblage. 

Nor  was  it  less  fortunate  that  another  eminent  literary  man,  €r.  P.  R. 
James,  of  England,  was  there  also,  to  witness,  and  with  great  satisfection 
as  we  are  assured  he  did,  the  vast  crowd,  met  for  the  benign  purpose  of 
adding  str^igth  to  the  policy  most  useful  and  advantageous  to  all  the  peo* 
pie,  thronging  every  part  of  the  great  arena,  devoted  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Fair,  governed  only  by  the  silent,  but  most  powerful,  because  intelligently 
known  and  willingly  obeyed  influence  of  the  laws. 

There  were  in  attendance  delegates  and  others  from  twenty-two  States  of 
our  own  country,  and  from  the  Provinces  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada  East  and  West.  This  was  a  much  larger  attendance  than  heretofore, 
and  was  peculiarly  gratifying,  affording  as  it  did  the  cheering  evidence  of 
the  increasbg  influenoe  of  our  Society. 

By  the  enterprising  arrangements  of  the  press  the  incidents  of  the  Fair, 
were  during  every  hour  of  its  progress  known  to  the  Nation  at  large.  The 
grounds  for  the  Fair  were  hi^pily  selected  and  skillfully  arranged  under 
the  directioD  of  the  President  of  the  Society.    The  various  tents  and  halls 
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ware  cniwddl  with  the  ofierings  brought  for  exhibition  hj  a  Tery  Urgdy 
inercftsed  nmnber  of  oompetiton ;  it  was  a  task  of  no  ordinary  detorip- 
tiMi  ta  thread  a  passage  ihroagh  the  throng,  and  the  labors  of  the  eom- 
mittees,  disehaiged  with  an  intelligent  fidelity,  were  not  nnat.tended 
with  ^fienlty.  It  wtmld  be  difficolt  to  assign  to  any  one  department 
ef  the  Fair  sore  than  to  another,  the  superiority,  as  having  most  a^ 
traeied  the  notiee  of  the  people.  Alike  to  the  nsefol  and  ornamental, 
the  lahon  and  rewards  of  the  &rmers'  life,  their  attention  was  giyen. 
Floral  Hall,  in  which  every  form  of  beauty  was  combined,  under 
tke  direetkw  of  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  of  Albany,  was  the  object  of  un* 
ceasing  admiration.  The  attendance  at  this  Hall  is  gratifying  m  its  indiea* 
taon  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  an  advancing  taste,  in  respect  to  the  garden 
and  the  ovehard  as  valuable  appendages  of  the  &rm. 

The  vicinity  of  the  Fur  to  the  Eastern  States,  drew  to  it  the  presenee  of 
a  great  number  of  visitors  from  that  region  of  intelligence  and  enterprise ; 
dwy  expressed  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  success  of  the  Society,  and  in 
many  instances  were  active  competitors  for  the  premiums.  Their  asdstaaee 
as  judges  was  most  valuable,  and  in  all  respects  their  action  did  much  to 
inprees  the  great  truth,  that  in  efforts  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
eommunity,  the  lines  of  geographical  division  become  too  faint  to  be  praeli- 
cally  regarded. 

Never  was  the  attendance  so  great  The  people  seemed  literally  to  have 
come  up  to  the  Fair,  as  an  occurrence  of  national  interest,  and  to  have 
come  there  with  the  enlightened  seal  of  men  rejoicing  in  every  evidenoe  of 
the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  caa^  for  the  advancement  of  which 
die  Fair  was  instituted.  Many  years  had  passed  over  the  Society,  mnee 
the  Annual  Fair  had  been  held  at  Albany.  When  last  held  at  the  Capital 
of  the  State,  it  was  almost  in  its  infancy.  In  the  interval,  the  Society  had| 
by  the  generous  action  of  the  Legislature,  and  more  than  all,  by  the  ooni- 
denee  of  the  people,  guned  the  vigor  of  full  manhood ;  and  it  was  now  al 
Albany,  the  greatest  gathering  of  those  devoted  to  the  agricultural  ii^ 
terests  of  the  country,  ever  witnessed  in  the  now  world.  It  was  an  agree- 
able reflection,  that  so  many  of  the  former  Presidents,  officers,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Society,  were  in  attendance,  to  witness  the  fruition  of  their 
labors. 

There  was  a  pnuseworthy  seal  exhibited  ibr  the  premiums  offered  by  the 
Sodety,  and  their  possession  is  regarded  throughout  the  Union,  as  an  evi* 
denoe  of  real  merit.  To  make  these  premiums  even  more  acceptable,  to 
I  thdbr  variety,  number  and  value,  to  extend  them  more  and  more, 
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into  all  tlie  departments  of  labor  and  art,  connected  with  the  culture  of  the 
earth,  is  a  duty  too  evident  for  the  Society  to  neglect. 

The  address  was  delivered  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience,  assembled 
under  the  great  tent  of  the  Society,  by  Amos  Dean,  Esq,,  of  Albany. 

The  subject  discussed,  was  that  of  Agricultural  Education.  His  address 
was  characterized  by  his  strong  good  sense ;  it  will  be  found  embodied  in 
these  Transactions,  and  will  be  read  with  interest.  It  worthily  succeeded 
the  long  list  of  discussions  on  this  subject  in  successive  years  before  the  So- 
ciety ;  which,  when  gathered,  as  they  will  be  at  some  future  day,  will  ex- 
hibit a  volume,  whose  value  to  the  best  interest  of  the  agricultural  class, 
and  of  mankind,  will  be  acknowledged  by  all. 

For  successive  years.  Fairs  held  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State, 
have  fully  developed  the  gratifying,  the  honorable  Dcict,  that  the  people  will 
sustain  generously  and  cordially,  the  great  cause  of  Agriculture.  It  is  no 
longer  an  effort  or  a  theory.  The  approving  voice  of  the  Eepresentatives 
of  the  People,  the  attendance  of  the  honored  and  the  wise  of  the  land,  the 
intelligent  approbation  of  that  great  power,  the  press — and  more  than  all 
the  presence  of  the  people  in  numbers,  hitherto  without  precedent,  on 
similar  occasions,  all  these  demonstrated,  that  the  people  have  a  heart  at 
unison  with  the  farmer,  to  aid,  to  cheer,  to  encourage  him  in  his  great  work 
of  cultivating  the  earth,  which  every  department  of  human  action,  con- 
fesses **  the  mother  of  us  all." 

The  Fair  of  1850,  in  its  successful  results,  is  a  voice  of  encouragement 
for  the  future,  as  well  as  approbation  of  the  past.  The  wish  of  the  friends 
of  Agriculture,  will  never  be  completed,  till  whatever  is  in  the  treasure 
bouse  of  science,  that  can  benefit  the  farm,  or  the  farmer  himself,  is  taken 
thence.  With  the  advance  of  agricultural  knowledge,  the  great  interests 
of  the  State  are  indissolubly  connected.  To  the  Society,  the  path  of  duty 
is  an  evident,  though  it  will  doubtless  always  be  as  it  has  been,  an  arduous 
one.  But  while  from  year  to  year,  the  people  gi^e  the  Society  the  strong- 
est proofs  of  their  approbation,  the  labor,  however  arduous,  will  be  cheer- 
fully given.  Improvement  of  Agriculture,  b  but  another  name  for  the  in- 
crease of  the  general  prosperity  and  happmess  of  the  nation. 

At  the  close  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Dean,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted: 

On  motion  of  Hon.  0.  Phelps,  of  Canandaigua, 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  tendered  to  Amos  Dean, 
Esq.,  for  his  able  and  eloquent  address  just  delivered,  and  that  he  be  re- 
quested to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson, 

Raoltedj  Hut  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  most  cordiallj  tendered  to 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  have  acted  as  Judges,  and  who  haTe  so  faith- 
faQy  discharged  the  arduous  duties  devolving  upon  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  Sodetj  is  under  great  obligations  to  the  Exhibitors 
£rom  our  own  State,  and  adjoining  States,  as  well  as  from  the  Canadas, 
-who  have  made  this  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  exhibitions 
ever  presented  to  the  &rmers  of  the  State  and  the  Union. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society,  will  be  found  detailed  in 
tiie  annual  report  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Society. 

The  incidental  expenses  connected  with  the  Fair,  and  paid  by  the  So- 
ciety, arose  from  the  use  of  steam  power,  a  new  feature  in  the  exhibition, 
and  which  contributed  largely  to  the  interest  and  usefulness  of  the  meohan-. 
ical  portion  of  the  exhibition.  The  erection  of  stalls  for  eattle,  was  a 
measure  never  before  adopted,  and  abo  caused  a  large  expenditure.  It  was  a 
measure,  deemed  advisable  to  test,  and  the  Executive  Committee  are  satis- 
fied that  it  causes  an  expenditure  more  than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the 
advantages  derived  from  it,  and  they  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  dis- 
continuing it  in  future. 

The  trial  of  plows,  which  took  place  in  June,  and  was  continued  for 
about  ten  days,  also  incurred  an  expenditure  of  considerable  amount,  as 
noticed  in  the  Treasurer's  report,  but  which  was  one  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  will  be  abundantly  returned  to  the  farmers,  by  the  re- 
sults of  the  investigation  which  has  been  so  thoroughly  made. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

B.  P.  JOHNSON, 
Corrttponding  Stcretary. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS. 


The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq., 
m&der  the  Bpacioms  tent  of  the  Society,  and  a  Tery  impresBive  prayer  waa 
offered  up  by  the  Bev.  Br,  Pohlman,  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  Alhajiy. 

The  PresidcDt  addressed  the  Society  as  follows : 

Getiiiemcn  of  tke  New-York  State  Agricultural  Society j — We  are 
witnesses  this  day  that  it  was  not  all  curse  which  condemned  man  to  eat 
hrftad  in  the  aw  eat  of  his  face,  and  where  shall  we  find  such  an  accumukr 
tion  of  evidence  as  this  aAsenibly — this  whole  ground  presents. 

We  arc  witnesses  to  the  faithfulness  of  His  promise,  who  has  said,  seed 
time  and  harvest  shall  not  cease — Kis  goodness  has  crowned  another  year, 
and  it  becomes  us  as  well  to  acknowledge  that  goodness  as  to  rejeice  in  it. 

1  may  congratulate  yon  upon  the  result  of  another  year's  effort — upon 
tliia  great,  this  magnificent  show,  and  upon  its  increasing  iniptvtance  as  a 
Fair  ns  well  as  a  show.  Here  do  people  now  eome  from  all  sections  of  the 
ooontry  to  huy  and  sell,  as  well  as  to  sue  and  show — to  get  gain,  as  well  as 
ideaa,  and  who  shall  estimate  the  infiuence  for  good  this  Society  has  «J ready 
exerted » and  is  yet  destined  to  exert  in  both  these  particulars  upon  the  moral, 
toci^d,  and  industrial  interests  of  our  State  and  country. 

Many  other  of  the  States,  stimulated  by  our  example,  hare  already 
dmilar  organisations  within  their  own  bounds,  which  are  exerting  a  very 
lt>eiiign  inftuence  there  and  reflexly. 

I  may  congratulate  you  upon  the  gre^  number  of  dktingulshed  strangers 
from  other  countries  as  well  as  the  difierent  States  of  our  own  Union,  who 
have  honored  ua  with  their  presence  and  aid ;  and  more,  may  congratulate 
you  upon  the  presence  of  the  faithful  friends  from  a  neighboring  government 
who  are  with  u^  now,  as  at  other  times,  and  to  whom  we  arc  again,  as  always, 
greatly  indehl^.  In  your  name  I  tender  them  all  our  grateful  aeknowl- 
edgmoni^. 

When  wc  were  kst  assembled  on  an  occa^sion  lUie  the  present,  my  honortH] 
predecessor  called  your  attention  to  m  letter  he  had  then  just  reeeiTed  from 
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4m  PraMeoi  of  «b*  Unk^  Siftles,  «x|v«MiBg  kk  legNt  tld^ 
«f  ffl  kidd^  W  ilMld  Mt  be  «MMed  «•  ftlteiid  tiMi  itt^^ 
ycltd  unk  Bt  we  ked  M  kofed. 

neSodfltyhftd  egiMi  extended  toliki  ile  imnlitfom,  «id  Imd  leMAfdl 
bis  answer,  expressiiig  not  only  his  nnabaied  int<teet  in  H  tad  ite  otjeete, 
kit  his  d«teniiMtio&,  ctroimisleaees  perauttkg,  to  be  preee«t  witk  ^  at 
ikia  tkae.  B«t  alas,  tittt  letter  was  his  last,  aad  what  was  to  «  eae  year 
ago  hope  deferred,  b  now  hope  destroyed.  The  wise,  the  honesl,  Hm 
fatriotk  President  Taylor,  as  yon  are  all  aware,  b  auabeied  with  the  dead, 
said  we  nowm,  not  only  as  dtbens  of  this  great  repuhUe,  the  loss  ef  a  W 
kfed  eUef  magistraie,  bvt  as  members  of  this  Soeiety,  a  ftiend  aid  $m^ 
BJsts,  for  he  was  not  more  a  soldier  and  statesman  than  he  was  a  fkrmer,— 
thsnoneof  ns;  bat  while  it  beoomes  ns  to  bow  with  submission  to  tlds  aiSo- 
ihe  dtspensation  of  Providence,  we  are  consoled  by  the  reflection  that  one  of 
om  own  tried  aad  chosen  fellow  dtkensnow  occupies  the  Executive  ehaii^- « 
fellow  citiien  every  way  worthy  the  exalted  position. 

He,  too,  in  warm  terms,  has  expressed  his  sympathy  and  deslie  to  be  with 
vs,  aad  but  for  an  extraordinary  prolonged  session  of  Congress,  would,  no 
denbt,  have  been  here  now.  But  gentlemen,  we  are  not  left  without  the 
lumer  of  having  even  that  dignified  station  represented  here,  m  our  neighbor, 
the  cultivated,  and  now  more  dignified  fiurmer  of  Kinderhook. 

But  let  me  not  anticipate  the  learned  and  eloquent  speaker,  who  has 
kindfy  consented  to  address  us  on  this  occadon,  or  longer  keep  you  f^om 
the  fcaat  he  has  piepared. 


A6RICULTDKAL  EDUCATION. 

ADDBBSS  niLIYXBBD  BT  AMOS  BXAN,  KO* 

Mr.  Presideni  and  Oemtlemen  of  the  State  Agrimltural  Stc^sTy:-^ 
There  are  occasions  when  it  well  becomes  one,  who  even  stops  at  a  just  ap- 
l^edation  of  what  is  due  to  himself,  to  thank  Gk>d  that  he  was  made  a  man; 
to  fiiel  from  the  very  depths  of  his  soul  an  earnest  gratitude  when  he  is  re* 
minded  that  he  belongs  to  the  civilized  portion  of  a  race  to  whom  wen 
committed  the  destinies  of  this  plaaet;  to  a  race,  endowed,  on  the  one 
hand,  with  great  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  powers;  aad  clothed,  on 
the  other,  with  eorreq^ndiBg  responsiUlitieB. 

A2Mi  ^eae  occasions,  too,  are  those  in  which  the  destinies  of  that  raoe, 
so  fisr  as  all  its  elements  of  progress  are  concerned,  are  immediately  invohr* 
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ed.  They  are  those  in  which  we  behold  immense  masses  of  men  moving 
on  together  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  great  industrial,  political  or 

moral  purpose ;  in  which  tL^  Ll^\^  iirc  re-lit*  ^ml  the  s^U^aiii  newly  put  ou, 
to  give  the  cars,  in  which  human  destmles  are  freighted ^  a  £resh  start  on 
tho  railroad  track  of  time. 

I  need  hardly  add,  that  the  present  Is  emphatically  one  of  those  oecar 
sions ;  and  one  too  possessing  an  interest  COTresponding  only  to  its  im- 
mense importimce. 

In  the  hasty  selection  of  a  topic  to  present  for  our  rnutwd  consideration, 
I  have  thought  that  none,  perhaps,  might  he  more  aoeeptable,  as  I  am  sure 
none  am  be  more  deeply  interesting,  or  important^  than  the  subject  of  Ao- 
EiCTTLTCRAi  Eddcation, — tkt  training  up  of  the  mind  with  a  ^peciai 
reference  to  the  pitr^dti  nf  Agriculiurc. 

To  EDUCATE  means  to  lead  fart  h,  to  If  ring  vp,  to  train,  to  imjjrore,  to 
add  7ici»  or  Mtrmigtr  msceplihililiu  and  encrgia  ta  the  powers  ori gin- 
all  Jf  possessed  btf  the  indimduaL 

All  education  must  be  addressed  to  a  man's  mind^  but  there  is  nothing 
about  him  that  is  not  susceptible  of  being  educated.  Not  only  may  his 
mind  be  trained  to  think,  but  his  body  may  also  be  taught  to  labor;  and 
both  repay,  in  tlie  moist  ample  manner,  all  the  educational  means  and  ap- 
pliances citpended  on  them. 

It  is  a  fact  to  which  all  bi^t^ry  attests,  that  man^s  aQhlevements,  always 
and  every  whore,  have  been  accompliiihed  either  by  his  large  head,  or  his 
stalwart  body  ;  hare  been  iftought  out  either  by  the  thought  of  hb  uuud, 
or  the  labor  of  his  muscle.  And  the  last  has  ever  acted  in  subjection  to 
the  first.  It  was  made  to  do  so,  a«  it  b  secondary  in  its  nature,  and 
originally  doMgnad  to  eiocnt«  what  the  (iri^t  bad  conct^ivodi  All  that  man 
ho^  e?er  yot  iuoccodcd  b  bringing  forth  and  porfe^Ung,  had  a  preTious  ex- 
latence  ba  iho  »ubjeot  of  his  thought. 

Thts  mbfortunc  has  gcnurally  bwm,  that  tbt^  owners  of  licitli  these  sonrces 
uf  resmltl,  hm^  icldom  been  the  same.  The  ihbking  bead  has  almost  in- 
wiably  found  its  way  ta  ftther  shoulders  than  thoae  upon  whieh  ha<!  rested 
the  doom  of  physieal  labor.  Thu*  the  th<mght  of  the  mind,  and  the  labor 
of  tbo  mnicle,  of  the  Hame  iudivtdualf  have  had  a  long  separation  from 

Phy»c«l  labor  ha«  bf»en  found  almost  always  attached  to  the  car  of  an* 
thority*  In  obedloiKW  to  ita  atem  eominandi  it  has  ctiltivat4>d  the  soiK  eac- 
hau^ited  It'ietf  m  the  workahop,  plowed  the  ooeaiit  aad  wrought  the  mine. 
]  t  hna  c^xeotisd  for  Others*  benefit  enduHng  straetarei.  On  the  Nile's  frHile 
biDkit  ia  our  world*!  very  tn£iney,  it  piled  np  the  pyramid,  erected  the 
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I  and  tk  ttfn^le,  woof&i  ant  the  fwlMomb,  and  ibot  ay  the  obdkk. 
ikMerior  even  to  kiitaie  reooi^  it  tseeoded  tltfoogli  die  puMS  of  the 
Ceooasus,  tMfened  the  leifth  oi  Siberia^  erossed  the  Stndts  of  Bheriag, 
«l»olled  ixmn  the  MMtfoippl'B  valley,  8t»jed  awh&e  ks  progress  m  the  m- 
deat  cily  of  Ae  Actedcs,  mm!  travelled  hy  ^  dde  ef  the  Ajuba  to  An- 
eiest  Pern,  tostterhig  all  aloag  Hs  eoorse  ha  aepHkhres,  tiunuli,  mural  de- 
feaoea,  and  pyramidieat  stnaot^rea^  tfava  alnwat  literally  girdimg  the  globe 
wUh  Ua  BB^y  momuiieiita. 

The  eftet  of  thia  aeparatieo  haa  been  to  reader  Ae  one  m  despot,  and  the 
oCher  a  afanre ;  to  degrade  bo^y  labor,  erea  whUe  it  was  fturniahbg  to  the 
nas  of  thoQ^  lire  very  meaaa  that  ruidered  his  eontkmed  existence  here 


It  k  the  he&ef  of  mamy  in  aMMkm  tunes  that  k  may  be  sale  to  oomniit 
the  gaidanee  of  the  body  to  ile  ovn  head ;  that  Inbor  may  be  the  beat  di- 
meted,  and  most  eAeient  ia  praokleal  reanba,  when  phtood  under  the  do- 
wAaiom  of  its  own  aasd ;  in  other  notda,  that  head  and  body,  ndnd  and 
BMsdb,  may  be  safc^  eooiadtted  to  eaeh  other's  keeping,  and  be  permitted 
t#  Joazfwy  on  togetttr  hi  agreeable  cnmpnnionship,  ao  long  aa  the  one  can 
ibfiee,  and  tke  ether  QKeente»  things  that  are  essential  to  th^  eommcm 
§09A.  TUb  may  aeem  an  aanmng  statement,  but  U  ia  nevertheleaa  the 
^sre  proUem  of  the  age,  aod  the  most  importuit  one  presented  for  solu- 
tion to  the  mneteenth  c^tnry. 

The  iroiid's  Ainkmg  haa  been  hhherto  done  in  oomparatiTely  few  minds. 
In  mnldag  thia  assertion  I  ezchide  from  the  domain  of  thought  all  those 
bnameaa  acta  thi^  are  done  firom  day  to  day,  perhaps  to  the  end  of  a  long 
lifi.  The  performaoce  of  theae  eomts  to  be  little  more  than  mere  mattera 
of  habit,  and  henee  are  independent  of  ordinal  thought  The  ideas  and 
offaxioBS  that  are  paaeing  cnrrefit  m  society,  what  are  they  but  theeehoeaof 
Other  minds?  A  truly  orlgbal  thought  would  find  itself  n  atranger  in 
BMey  minda  that  pretend  to  thinL 

I  exclude  nlso  horn  thought  that  entire  train  of  ideaa  that  ia  constantly 
fauning  through  the  mind  of  a  waidng  man.  They  are  mere  day  dreams, 
eomtug  without  nn  eflort,  and  pasabg  aWay  without  ^  aocompliahment  of 
ai^y  good  result.  It  is  the  power  of  reaaoning,  of  reflecting,  ef  oonseeutive 
tirinking,  whidi  is  alone  worthy  of  the  name,  and  thia  is  not  so  commonly 
BMtwilh. 

¥Fhat  I  hniai  upon  on  tius  oecasi<m  is,  diat  so  &r  aa  the  pursuits  of 
Agricuitiire  are  eoncemed,  your  own  minds  may  be  safely  introduced  to 
yoor  own  bodies,  and  that  relathma  of  friendship  and  nzutual  intercourse 
mnj  pcgitnUy  be  ^nblkhed  and  grow  up  between  them ;  that  there  ia  no 
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ari^boal  necessity  of  baviog  all  the  living  ener^s  of  one  person  expended 
npon  his  brain,  in  producing  the  power  of  thou^t,  and  all  those  of  another 
npcn  his  moscle,  in  developing  that  of  labor ;  that  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  thinking  growings  out  of  it,  although  a  lofty 
and  a  mighty  power,  are,  to  a  reasonable  extent^  within  the  reach  of  every 
cultivator  of  the  soil ;  and  that  as  far  as  thoy  are  so^  we  should  account 
netdier  duty  perfonned,  nor  destiny  accomplished,  until  their  attainment. 

In  all  other  pursuits  and  callings,  a  special  education  is  conceded  to  be 
necessary.  You  educate  your  sons  to  be  lawyers,  clergymen,  physicians ; 
to  be  merchsmtSy  mechanics  and  teachers ;  but  to  be  farmers,  you  are  too 
apt  to  leave  them  to  themselves ;  to  allow  them  to  come  up  untutored,  xin« 
trimmed,  unattended  to— as  their  own  farms,  if  they  ever  have  any,  wiU  be 
Tery  likely  to  be  m  consequence  of  it. 

There  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  Agriculture  in  this  State,  there  ia. 
one  in  the  history  of  Agriculture  in  all  new  States,  where  this  ignoraziee  i» 
excusable.  That  is  the  period  of  early  settlement ;  when  there  is  an  excess. 
of  land  and  a  scarcity  of  men ;  where  a  continent  with  its  fresh  and  virgin 
8oil  lies  all  around,  and  there  is  hardly  found  a  man  to  till  the  ground.  At 
that  period  and  long  subsequently,  labor  is  more  expensive  than  land,  and 
the  fanner  finds  it  more  advantageous  to  use  up  &csh  a^res,  th^n  to  hire 
laborers,  or  even  to  buy  manure  to  renovate  those  already  exhausted^  This 
18  the  era  of  large  farms  and  of  small  crops ;  where  the  number  of  acres 
and  ^e  quantity  of  their  products  faeiur  to  each  other  an  inverse  ratio. 

But  this  period  will  and  must  pass  away.  It  is  to  Agriculture  its  dadk 
age,  its  barbarous  era,  and,  therefore,  in  the  nature  of  things  must  terminate. 
Men  multiply,  but  not  the  virgin,  soil.  Laborers  increase  in  number,  and 
by  their  competition  reduce  the  price  of  labor;  but  the  land  is  limited,  Grod 
bavmg  circumscribed  it  by  his  rivers  and  lakes ;  his  seas  and  oceans.  Vir- 
ginity will  not  last  always,  and  men  must  sooner  or  later  awake  to  the  fact, 
that  they  must  learn  to  increase  the  quiuitity,  or  improve  Uie  quality,  of 
their  crops  upon  the  same  soil,  or  cease  to  multiply  themselves. 

It  is  true  they  are  slow  to  learn  this,  and  I  am  fearful  still  slower  to  act 
iq>on  it.  They  will  sufer,  and  suffer  on,  before  they  will  ask  of  science  to 
lend  them  its  aid  to  enable  them  to  increase  the  productions  of  their  soil. 
Your  children,  when  grown  up,  have  left  your  homes  desolate,  and  traoked 
their  way  to  the  west.  Bo  you  know  the  reason  ?  They  have  reflected, 
and  foimd,  if  they  remained,  that  penury  and  want  awaited  them.  They 
must  have  a  higher  grade  of  agricultural  knowledge  to  employ  profitably, 
labor  and  manure,  or  additional  acres  to  use  up  in  their  place.  You  have 
not  given  them  the  first,  and  they  must  find  the  last  fot  themselves.    It  is 
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true,  and  proper  to  add,  that  this  Is  by  no  means  the  onlj  cause  oi  emigra- 
tion. Tbat  activity,  enterprise,  ambit  Loo,  and  even  the  spirit  of  adventure 
hswe  all  bad  tbeir  share  in  producing  it. 

In  all  matters  of  education,  three  things  are  to  be  consiicred.  Firtt^ 
ibe  thing  to  be  educated  ;  seco/id,  the  purpose  or  object,  the  calling,  pur- 
suit or  business,  In  reference  to  which  the  education  is  to  be  bestowed ;  and 
third,  the  means  and  instrumentaritles  through  which  its  bestowmcnt  is  tJie 
most  Hkcly  to  be  aocompli^d.     Of  these  in  their  order,  and 

FiEST,  the  thing  to  be  educated.  And  that  is  ao  less  than  the  hknuui 
flund, — ^tliat  aggregate  of  powers,  both  of  thinking  and  of  feeling,  wkidk 
every  sane  man,  to  some  extent,  possesses.  I  love  ihe  buman  mind.  I 
love  it  for  its  undying  wants ;  for  its  strong  yearnings  after  future  good ; 
for  its  earnest  strivings  for  perfection  ;  for  its  deep  and  abiding  affections ; 
for  its  warm  and  glowing  feefings ;  for  its  stiiot  sense  of  right ;  for  its 
Aent  but  deep  emotions ;  and  for  its  far-reacbing  thought,  that  revels  amil 
its  own  great  and  glorious  creations.  It  is  the  gift  of  a  God,  and  every  way 
vorUiy  its  giver.  I  love  to  see  the  rights  of  ^  human  mind  respected, 
Iks  right  to  freedom  of  research,  to  freedom  of  communication,  to  a  free  in^ 
iercbangeof  thought,  in  a  word,  to  enter  into  all  the  enjoyments  which  Qod 
has  kindly  placed  within  the  grasp  of  its  factdties. 

A  broad  system  of  culture  embraces  as  well  man's  moral  as  bis  mtellee- 
toal  powers.  It  is,  however,  to  the  latter,  only,  that  ihe  remarks  I  pro- 
pose here  to  make,  have  any  application. 

Tbe  intellect  of  the  agricultural  oonununity,  taken  as  a  class,  possesses 
some  peculiarities  wliich  are  worthy  of  notice.  These  may  arise  somewbat, 
frora  tbe  nature  of  the  occupation  itself.  The  mind  of  our  farming  popu- 
lation, as  a  general  fact,  is  eminently  conservative.  It  clings  to  experience, 
and  feek  a  want  of  safety  In  the  slightest  departure  from  it.  Hence  the 
difficulty  tliat  occurs,  and  the  obstacles  that  are  presented,  to  the  introdo^ 
fion,  among  the  great  mass  of  farmers,  of  new  ideas,  new  instruments,  and 
new  methods  of  cultivation.  They  are  slow  of  introduction,  but  wbea 
once  adopted,  and  forming  a  part  of  their  experience,  if  found  useful,  tbey 
«re  never  abandoned,  unless  for  others  tbat  are  clearly  preferable.  If  there 
Is,  in  9iny  class  of  our  people,  a  home  for  conservative  prinoiples,  it  is 
foaong  our  fi&nning  population. 

Another  feature  that  characterises  tbe  farmers*  intellect,  is  the  slowness 
0f  \ts  movements.  It  has  not  the  elements  of  activity  that  are  required  ia 
the  practice  of  the  professions,  or  that  are  found  in  the  workshop  of  the 
mecbanic.  Its  outward  relations  and  associations  are  all  of  a  character  to 
^e  it  slowness.    Its  chief  eonverse  b  held  with  tlie  works  and  processes 
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6f  vadmt  uronni  H,  imd  these  are  all  slow,  regular  and  oertaiD.  If  a  year 
is  required  to  mature  his  crops,  why  should  his  thoughts  borrow  wings  from 
the  lightning  to  accelerate  their  flight  ?  Their  slowness  is  in  harmony 
with  the  developments  of  nature,  and  the  w(Nrks  of  God,  that  are  hrought^ 
immediately  within  his  view. 

These  two  characteristics  constitute  a  strong  safeguard  to  the  farmerV 
mind ;  and  all  the  more  certain  and  reliable,  because  derived  from  its  verj 
nature.  All  innovations  and  novelties  meet  with  but  a  cold  reception.  It 
is  an  extremely  difficult  mind  to  hoax  or  humbug ;  or  should  success  att^d 
ao  effort  of  that  kind,  it  would  be  so  long  in  discovering  it,  that  La  th» 
pean  time  it  may  have  slid  from  other  memories. 

Another  great  fact,  rath^,  perhaps,  a  feature,  than  a  peculiarity  te  be 
noticed,  is  that  a  strong  ccnnmon  sense,  that  is,  a  correct  sense  of  eommo» 
things,  appears  to  underlay  all  the  movements  of  the  agricultural  mind* 
This  is  truly  invaluable  as  a  foundation  upon  which  to  erect  enduring  struo* 
tares.  It  enters  into,  and  essentially  modifies,  all  the  inteUeetual  Acuities, 
j|>pearii^  by  far  the  most  prominently  in  the  results  of  their  action. 

The  agricultural  mind,  therefore,  is  possessed  of  more  power  than  eapac*^ 
ity  for  its  ready  exhibition ;  and  is  endowed  with  greater  strength  than  ao» 
tivity.  Even  in  the  l«wer  walks  of  life,  it  has  a  certain  species  of  strength 
and  like  I>obbin*s  h<»r8e,  ean  draw  any  thing  but  an  inference — and  even 
that,  it  may  be  able  to  draw  in  matters  of  pditics,  morals  and  reli^on, 
for  farmers  generally,  as  I  believe,  are  more  at  homo  in  those  subjects  thao 
in  Scientific  Agriculture. 

If  I  am  right  in  these  deGneatiocia  of  nund^  it  is  clear  that  tlte  ^igrioul* 
tural  intellect  presents  a  soil  extremely  weU  fitted  to  receive  and  nourisk 
the  seeds,  not  perhaps  of  a  refined,  but  certainly  of  a  substantial  culture* 
It  may  not  produce  so  readily  the  lily  and  ihs  rose,  but  mighl  the  com 
uid  the  wheat  in  great  abundance. 

The  SECOND  general  branch  of  inquiry  proposed,  was  the  purpose  or  ob* 
ject,  the  calling,  pursuit,  or  business,  in  reference  to  which  the  education  i» 
to  be  conducted.  All  education,  and  aU  improvement  in  any  thing,  must 
be  in  reference  to  some  purpose.  Ton  would  never  seek  to  improve  a  plow, 
idthout  first  making  yourself  acquainted  with  its  present  state  and  oonr 
dition,  and  ahio  with  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  used  ;  sad  your  improve- 
ment would  have  reference  to  both  ^ese  things* 

What  then  is  Agriculture,  what  its  pursuits,  what  the  demands  it  makea 
vpon  the  agriculturist,  what  the  matters  and  things  involved  in  its  success- 
fbl  prosecution  ?  These  are  all  topics  legitimately  involved  in  tluis  branch 
ef  ihe  subject,  but  they  are  too  numerous  and  too  extended  for  discnssion 
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hme.  The  imo  bmmi  ^^aitkms  tlut  tfe  gf wywhtf <  jittMileJ  t»1>»  j 
«f€  Uksm  :  Firtt^  wfaii  are  the  kiads  of  prodoM,  iHMlker  in  «opB  or  tHi 
stock,  he  is  i^oired  to  rtase ;  Mid  Momd,  kow  ke  eaa  bett  nme  tkett,  ll 
the  korgesi  qraHaty,  vith  tke  leMl  uMOt  of  etpM  Mid  liber,  mkI  onthe 
MB«8esl  qomtity  of  bud.  Tke  fk«4  looks  to  (ke  Mipply  of  ami'*  P^^^vMl 
VMits,  Mid  the  mukets  where  that  Mq^y  is  fknuaked.  Tke  sooond  mh 
fvds  all  the  knovledge  of  tke  friiioi{)les  h^I  mode  of  edine  isrehnd  k 
tke  practaee  of  this  art. 

So€Etr  Mthe&rslueoMerBed,  1ke£u«eriieodaoitiO«iUeUBi8eK  9f 
of  roads,  railroads,  caaab  aad  other  water  iwimnnwaitwis,  Ofot^ 
I  ki  the  Empire  State  new  is,  or  ma j  easily  be,  krooght  krte  diroei  ro» 
ktioiis  with  Bostoa  aad  New^Tork,  the  two  great  eowmorokd  ■iniiiilmm 
at  the  east  aad  sootk.  Here,  and  throogk  ^ese,lke  koampopulaitioiialHM 
foraish  a  ooastant  domaiid,  and  thvs  ereate  a>  miiitt^;  maikel  Ibr  aU  tftif^ 
fimniag  prodnotkms ;  wkik,  at  tke  mimt  time^  ka  aM^  ke  ready  to  atafl 
kiauBetf  of  tke  kiger  ekaneea  wlaok  tke  foreiga  awikela  mi^  OiMiloaiilf 
cfer  hiBi« 

It  isatkome,  m  iaereaaiBg  the  ralae  aadppadaoti»MWWof  kiaewafrvm, 
4kat  the  fiuiBer  most  Umk  his  mind  to  awfake  attdtkink,  as  well  as  hmboif 
to  kbor.  His  fvm  is  tke  iastramrat  of  kis  saooam  or  Mara,  and  on  lil 
yod  or  bad  managerngBt  of  it  as  sack,  depends  the  one  or  Jka  othar.  TWfO 
is  no  pro&sffloa  or  salting  that,  fcr  ttw  last-  kalf  eanivy,  has  made  SMit 
mnneroQS^  or  more  impratant  reqaisitionB  npon  toiemw,  tkan  tkat  of  Agri^ 
aaltnre.  la  etery  step  of  its  program  il  has  leaned  qpon  Ike  irm  of  scienet^ 
and  that  arm  has  been  fonnd  all  snfficieni  for  its  sopport.  It  has  inqnk^l 
of  Goofegy  what  are  the  rodiy  sti'ac tares  that  wndsrtie  the  soA,  baoaase 
bom  the  deeomposition  of  tiiese,  wiA  tkeexoepdm  of  oeea^nal  drifts,  As 
soil  is  derived.  It  kas  asked  of  Hydranlios  Uie  knrs  of  ivida  in  motion,  wM 
a  yiew  to  its  practioe  of  irrigation  and  dramaga.  To  Botany,  Animal  ant 
YegetaUopkysic^egy.and  Natnral  History  H  standi  kidikted  for  an  espaii- 
tieoof  thebwiof  life,  and  thepeo^^aritiesof  dwulspumntktimanknalant 
-vegetable  kingdoms.  It  haa  reqwed  of  Wetaowtogy  tke  knowledge  of 
straospheric  phenomena,  more  espeeialty  in  their  rolatioan  to  heat  ssi 
sMMstare.  It  has  applied  to  Chemistry  for  an  neqaabtaneewidi  ele 
mdbstanoee,  and  that  great  and  eminently  nsifcl  fnenee  has  gons  into 
laboratory,  and  analjrsed  for  its  beneit  die  sofl,  Ae  plant  and  -the  i 
A  kas  varified  theory  by  practice,  aadtkns  estahUshadan  a| 
ilie  troth  of  things. 

!nie  first  great  problem  presented  by  AyieJtum  to  adem)aftr  askafienb 
.the^jgetef  capajeacthmnpontkeanblitinwi  ywMPladtoit»  in 
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«efei«ne<rto  the  growtli  m  cMrtioiiaiioe  (^  the  oigamsiik  I  s&y  first  and 
great f  beewue  it  underlies  every  other,  and  on  its  sol«tbn  depends  the  d^ 
■ection  which  M  anbaeqnent  iaquines  mnst  take. 

The  human  body,  for  instance,  is  an  organism,  whose  varioiis  structures 
tf  bone  and  muscle,  and  adipose  or  fatty  matter,  are  built  mp  and  sustained 
«Bder  the  infiuence  of  organic  action,  based  upon  organic  laws^  These 
ffamctnres  chen^try  analysEOS,  and  acquaints  us  with  their  elements,  or  last 
analytical  results.  Whence  are  these  derived  ?  Their  immediate  derivar 
lien  ia  from  organic  aetioft,  but  what  is  the  special  agency  or  power  exerted 
by  that  action  1  In  the  answer  to  this  question  lies  the  solution  of  ih9 
pfoblem;  and  the  answer  to  it  is,  that  or^nio  action,  wherever  exerted, 
lather  in  the  animal  or  vegetable,  ea,n  neither  change  nor  create  any  new 
•lamentary  substance ;  Uiat  its  entire  power  is  expended  when  it  has  de* 
Moaposedi  seleded  mmI  applied,  the  elementary  subatandes  presented  to  it. 

What  follows  from  this  truth,  once  established  I  It  results  that  neither 
aidmab  nor  vegetables  can  be  nourished  or  sustained  upon  all  kinds  of  food 
indifferently*  That  the  food  furnished  must  contain,  within  itseU^  all  the 
dranentary  sabstaaees  whieb  enter  into,  and  form  the  structures,  of  the 
animal  or  vegotable.  That  when  animals  feed  on  animals,  they  there  find 
hoo<^  and  muaole  and  adipose  matter.  When  they  feed  on  vegetables  they 
must  derive  from  them  the  elements  from  which  these  are  formed.  Tho 
v^^aUe  forms  a  eonnect^  link  between  the  animal  and  the  soil.  Taken 
all  together,  ihey  must  possess  the  same  elementary  substances  that  are 
found  to  conqpose  ihe  structures  of  the  animal,  because  firom  them  these 
itrtfotorea  are  reared  up  and  sustained. 

Toa  are  raising  oxen  or  horses  for  the  plow,  and  fattening  Hve  stock  fot 
the  market  Ton  desire  to  know  what  will  give  to  the  one  strength  and 
power  of  muaefo,  and  to  the  other  additional  adipose  matter.  You  have  two 
f uestions  to  ask  of  ehemistiy,  and  one  thing  to  do. 

Yoa  mnai  aik  and  obtain  from  the  chemist  the  elementary  substances 
iLat  oompoee  musole,  and  adipose  matter.  He  must  also  state  to  you  the 
mgetablea  in  whioh  these  substances  are  more  especially  oonCatncd.  AU 
thai  then  remaitts,  ia  for  yon  to  furnish  them  judiciously  and  in  proper  pro* 
portions.  The  result  will  as  oortainly,  and  as  necessarily  fellow,  as  that 
the  giro  pevforms  the  circuit  of  the  heavens.  Here  then  is  one  great  point 
la  which  Agriculture  derives  aid  from  science. 

But  how  came  you  by  the  vegetable  ?  You  eertaiidy  never  created  it. 
Ton  obtained  it,  as  you  obtun  all  others,  from  the  soil.  And  do  all  soiLi 
produce  aitte,  m  qnacntity  and  quality,  all  vegetable  productions  ?  And  if 
aat,  what  is  die  rceeen  of  ihe  diSBrence  ?    We  here  land  upon  precise^ 
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llie  aame  prineiple  we  kave  been  oonsideriDg.  All  Tegetd>le  stmotiires  are 
teeolvable  into  certain  original  elements.  These  mwt  be  obtaiaedt  uA 
whence?  No  organic  action  in  the  regetable  can  create  them.  They 
Bust  be  derired  from  other  bodies.  The  root  moat  seek  them  b  the  earth 
and  the  part  aboTe  the  soil  most  ask  them  of  the  ur,  the  shower  and  the 
aim  light 

This  brings  ns  to  another  important  topic,  vis :  the  relations  of  the  plant 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  grows.  Experience  alone,  long  since  demonstrated 
the  fact,  that  Uie  same  field,  when  left  to  itself,  was  incapable  of  producing 
for  snooessiTe  seasons,  in  similar  quantities,  the  same  species  of  crop. 
Hence  the  practice  of  rotation  in  crops  may  have  been  doe  to  the  sngge^ 
tions  of  experience,  and  not  to  the  teachings  of  science.  But  why  do  you 
rotate,?  It  is  science  alone  that  can  reveal  the  reason,  and  instruct  ywi 
how  to  do  it.  Tou  rotate,  because  the  crop  you  raise,  stands  debtor  lor 
its  existence  to  certain  elementary  substances  derived  from  the  soil  on 
which  it  grew.  These  substances,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  exist  there 
in  but  limited  quantities.  The  crop  has  diminbhed,  or  perhaps  exhausted, 
oae  or  more  of  these  substances.  Were  it  suffered  to  remain  there  and  de- 
eompose,  those  substances  would  be  again  returned  to  the  soil,  and  with 
them  all  the  additions  derived  from  the  air,  shower  and  sunshine.  Butyom 
taAse  it  off  and  sell  it,  and  then  you  require  of  the  soil  precisely  what 
Pharaoh  required  of  the  Israelites,  to  give  you  the  product,  without  youf 
furnishing  the  material.  It  will  not  do  it — it  wiU  go  over  the  Red  Sea 
fiivt. 

Experience  then  has  taught  you  that,  another  season,  yon  must  plant  cm 
that  soil  a  different  crop.  It  has  done  well.  But  has  it  also  taught  you 
what  kind  of  crop  to  plant  there  ?  How  are  you  to  know  but  what  the 
crop  you  plant  there  may  require,  for  perfecting  it,  a  still  greater  quantity 
of  the  already  diminished,  or  entirely  lacking  element,  than  that  which 
preceded  it  ?  Experience  then  has  taught  you  the  general  fact,  that  it  is 
oeeessary  to  rotate  crops ;  but,  without  the  aid  of  science,  it  would  be 
long  m  teaching  you  in  what  manner  to  rotate  the  most  successfully.  It  it 
udenee,  that  analyses  the  soil,  and  discloses  the  elements,  both  organic  and 
vorgaaic,  that  are  contained  in  it.  It  is  science  that  analyses  the  plant, 
•nd  discloses  the  saino  thing.  Having  these  two  classes  of  facts  famished, 
wb»t  remains  is  perfectly  obvious,  vis:  to  supply  the  soil,  and  to  keep  H 
■spplied,  with  aU  those  elementary  tubstanoes  which  the  ongrowing  crop 
voquirea  to  perfect  H. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  done  I  It  is  aeeomplishod  through  tiie  agency  ef 
aaavet,  both  of  the  organie  and  borganio  kind.     Too  Apply  these  to  tha 
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Ma»  and  ihe^  reBtoxa  Uie  deficient  or  lacking  element.  But  these  ite  of 
many  dffisrent  kinda,  and  how  are  you  to  select  that  which  contains  in 
fuperabnndanee  the  desired  element  ? 

Your  appeal  is  again  xaade  to  soienee.  You  ask  the  chemist  to  analyze 
yoor  soil»  and  fr^nn  his  results  you  learn  the  lacking  element  You  ako 
adc  him  to  analyse  manures.  He  does  so,  and  informs  you  of  the  kind  in 
which  that  element  is  contained*  You  have  then  only  to  supply  it,  and 
your  crop  is  perfect. 

The  subject  of  manures  then  becomes  the  most  important  to  be  investi- 
gated ia  connection  with  the  qualities  of  the  soU  on  which  they  are  to  be 
Bsed.  It  is  true,  as  many  manures,  especially  those  of  the  organic  kind, 
always  add  some  new  element^  they  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  nsed  amiss ;  but 
the  certain  supply  oi  the  precise  element  required,  can  only  be  obtained 
through  the  revelaticws  of  science.  And  these  are  ever  adequate  for  the 
purposcr 

Look,  for  one  moment,  at  some  of  the  possibilities  which  scienee  has 
j^aeed  within  the  readi  of  Agriculture.  It  is  possible  for  you,  in  moat 
cases,  by  means  of  different  methods  of  irr^tion  and  dramage,  to  place 
your  lands  in  such  rela^ns  with  the  sun,  the  atmosphere,  and  descending 
lain,  as  to  secure  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  dryness  and  moisture.  It  is 
possiUe  for  you,  by  applying  the  right  kind  of  manures,  to  increase,  to  an 
i&deftiite  extent,  ^e  quantity  of  staple  productions  which  will  always  find 
»  ready  market. 

It  is  possible  for  yon  to  find,  or  furnish,  a  soil  with  those  original  ^^ 
nentary  substances,  which,  mounting  up  through  the  organisation  of  the 
vegetable,  enter  into  the  orgamsm  c^  the  mimal ;  and  there,  in  the  pro- 
portions you  may  desire,  go  to  form  additions  to  the  bony  skeleton  for 
stvengUi  and  endurance,  or  to  addsiie  and  power  to  the  muscle  for  labor ;  or 
giro  increased  quantity  to  the  adipose  matter  for  the  market.  It  is  possiUe 
for  you«  by  the  same  means,  to  add  richness  to  the  milk  of  the  cow,  <ff  to 
d&rte  it  plMitifully  with  water  previously,  as  well  as  subsequently,  to  the 
milking. 

The  third  general  to|4o  relates  to  the  means  and  instrumentalities  through 
which  the  mind  of  the  &rmer  may  be  educated,  or  instoucted  in  the  science, 
and  r^idered  practically  acquainted  with  die  art  of  AgriQuhnre.  In  the 
brief  enumeration  of  these,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  only  which  art 
•triotiy  agricultttxaL 

The  first  that  may  be  mentioned  consists  in  the  knowledge  and  praetical 
akiU  that  may  be  aequired  from  witnessing  the  actoal  management  of  a 
^vm,  oondacted  accerdbg  to  the  mosi  approved  principles  and  metiiodi  «l 
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',  kBowB.  The  atest  of  this  knowledge  will  depend  entirely  upon 
the  progreas,  at  ilie  time  made,  in  agrionhonl  scienoe  and  art.  It  is  limit- 
ed whoUj  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  and,  in  strictness,  embraces  nothing 
of  the  fatmre. .  Henoe  it  can  hanHj  be  styled  an  element  of  progress. 

The  second  may  be  summed  up  in  the  t.liin1ring  mind,  the  talking  tongue, 
asd  tibe  listflnmg  ear.  It  embraces  all  agricultural  debates  and  discussions ; 
and  all  lectures  detivered  on  subjects  of  scientific  and  practical  Agriculture. 
All  Uieee  are  in  aa  eminent  degree  useful.  They  excite,  although  they  may 
not  satisfy  inquiiy.  The  seeds  of  knowledge^  by  means  of  them,  may.  be 
ttEteneiTely  sown.  Knowledge  is  the  precursor  of  thought.  The  mind,  by 
ila  Tery  action,  may,  for  the  first  time,  discover  that  it  possesses  the  power 
to  act.  Many  a  dormant  energy  may  be  aroused,  that  might  otherwise 
have  remained  in  time-lasting  repose.  Let  these  occasions,  therefore,  be 
Mhaplied — ^let  lectures  be  fiur  more  common,  and  meetings  for  debate  and 
discusaon  become  more  and  more  frequent,  all  the  land  over.  They  will 
lend  every  where  to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  to  induce  a  resort  to  other  and 
More  perfect  means  of  obtaining  knowledge. .  They  will  send  the  younger 
minds,  for  information,  to  books  and  periodicals ;  and  thas  be  instrumental 
m  bringing  their  contents  to  the  ear  of  the  hearer,  as  well  as  the  eye  of  the 
veader. 

A  third  very  efficient  means  for  advancing  agricultural  knowledge,  is 
fband  in  the  organisation  of  the  State,  and  in  all  the  principal  counties,  the 
eoonfy  agricultural  society.  These  associations  are  entirely  voluntary,  and 
henoe  their  principal  value.  It  is  one  main  feature  of  the  present  age,  that 
the  cause  of  human  progress  is  eminently  subserved  and  advanced  by  the 
fpeat  and  increasing  number  and  variety  of  voluntary  associations. 

These  Agrieultural  Societies  keep  up  a  constant  organization.  They  serve 
as  ao  naay  rallying  points,  so  many  centers  of  inflaenco.  They  concen- 
irate  all  individual  effort  for  agricultural  purposes.  They  are  great  collec- 
ton  and  disbursers  of  fiiets  and  principles.  They  are  so  many  heads  for 
the  main agrieukoral  body.  The  county  societies  ore  local  organoBations.  They 
limit  tiieir  operatiotts  to  the  County,  and  confine  their  superintendence  to 
ks  iifiairs.  The  State  ergaaization  takes  a  wider  range,  and  embraces  with- 
in ks  eoUendad  ^ere,  all  the  complicated  agricultural  interests  of  the 
State. 

In  and  throog h  the  iastaramentaHty  of  these,  lectures  may  be  delivered  ; 
agricultural  debates  and  discussions  originated  and  carried  on ;  an  immense 
amoiint  of  knowledge^  both  of  fkets  and  principles,  disseminated  ;  and  great 
neaanies,  havii^  express  referenoe  to  all  tike  elements  of  agricultural  pro- 
,  diseuasedt  ad^ted  and  anlbveed.    If  these  could  be  still  further  ex- 
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tended,  and  town  societies  be  organized  for  the  same  general  purpose,  Uiey 
would  be  productive  of  great  and  increasing  good  results. 

A  fourth  means  is,  in  truth,  a  measure,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
voluntary  social  organizations  just  referred  to,  but  which  is  i)f  sufficient  im- 
portance to  have  our  attention  specially  directed  to  it.    I  allude  to  our 
county  and  State  Cattle  Shows  and  agricultural  Fairs,  with  which  our  in- 
dustrial history  is  rendering  us  so  familar.     These,  especially  the  State, 
are  producing  an  incalculable  amount  of  good.     They  are  the  jubilees  of 
Agriculture.     Here  it  is  that  it  lights  up  its  council  fires,  and  presents  its 
grand  results.    Here  we  all  meet  upon  common  ground.    Here  almost 
every  neighborhood  in  the  State,  can  find  its  representative.    We  have 
come  from  the  plain  and  the  hill-top ;  from  the  mountain's  slope  and  the 
river's  margm.    We  can  see  here  the  productions  of  almost  every  variety 
rf  soil,  from  the  river's  rich  alluvion,  through  the  productive  limestone, 
down  almost  to  the  "  herbless  granite."    We  are  here  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
learn.    We  are  here  to  take  "  sweet  counsel  together,"  to  unfold  to  eaeh 
other  our  viewfe ;  to  interchange  our  ideas ;  to  propose,  discuss,  and  adopt 
our  plans  and  measures.     We  can  ask  of  the  past  its  lessons  of  wisdom ; 
of  the  present  its  prospects ;  of  the  future  its  hopes.     By  our  proffered  re- 
wards, we  have  excited  the  spirit  of  emulation  in  every  part  of  the  State. 
This  has  secured  the  most  untiring  efforts,  guided  by  the  best  lights  which 
experience,  and  the  teachings  of  science  thus  far,  have  it  in  their  power  to 
offer.     Their  rich  and  varied  results  are  lying  all  around  us.     There  is  one 
other  feature  to  add,  or  rather  to  render  more  prominent,  for  the  addition 
has  already  been  made — and  that  is,  to  make  this  great  Annual  Fair  a 
market,  as  well  as  a  show  ;  to  have  it  unflerstood  universally,  that  here  the 
choicest  vegetable  productions,  and  the  best  qualities  of  live  stock,  can  be 
obtained  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.    Here  a  system  of  mutual  ex- 
changes might  be  carried  on,  which  would  not  only  benefit  the  parties,  but 
would  abK>  prove  advantageous  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  reside. 

A  fifth  means  to  which  our  attention  should  be  directed,  consists  in  the 
publication  of  books  and  periodicals  upon  agricultural  subjects.  These  are 
to  furnish  food  for  the  higher  orders  of  agricultural  mind.  In  them  are  to 
be  found  both  the  results  of  experience,  and  the  teaching  of  science  in  itf 
relations  with  Agriculture.  These  books  And  periodicals  present  the  hi^est 
and  the  purest  sources  of  knowledge  now  aooessible  to  the  mind  of  the 
lumer. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  among  many,  there  exists  a  prejudice  against  book 
knowledge,  and  even  methods  of  fiurming  derived  from  books.  This  is  one 
of  the  legitimate  results  of  ignonnoe,  and  wiU  disappear  with  the  greato 
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diffoBioii  of  knowledge.  It  is  now  &ii  wearing  awaj,  and  will  oertunlj 
oease  with  the  present  generation.  It  must  be  apparent  to  every  discerning 
mind,  that  the  car  of  scientific  Agricultare  b  destined  soon  to  pass  all  over 
onr  land  ;  and  that  all  who  do  not  voluntarily  fall  into  it,  most  of  necessi- 
ty fall  under  it.  It  will  carry,  or  crush,  all  withm  its  reach.  It  will  soon 
plamly  appear  that  all  who  neglect  applying  to  this  source  of  knowledge, 
and  omit  availing  themselves  of  the  new  and  better  methods  of  conducting 
agricultural  pursuits,  must  fall  back  into  a  by-gone  age.  There  is  no  such 
thing  in  this  world  as  really  standing  still.  It  is  a  world  of  progress,  and 
all,  who  are  not  moving  onward,  are  relatively  moving  backward. 

All  these  sources  of  knowledge,  and  means  of  education,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  are  now  accessible,  and  actually  enjoyed.  But  are  they  all  which, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  can  be  furnished  ?  There  is  yet  one  thing  lack- 
ing,  and  I  had  almost  said  it  was  of  greater  importance  than  all  the  rest 
I  allude  to  an  Agricultural  College,  directly  connected  with  an  experimen- 
tal or  model  farm. 

What,  I  will  ask,  would  be  the  e&ot,  were  all  our  collegiate  institutions, 
our  highest  seminaries  of  learning,  to  be  at  once  stricken  from  existence, 
leaving  only  the  lesser  lights  furnished  by  the  academics  and  common 
schools  ?  It  would  be  to  dwarf  the  intellect  to  at  least  one  half,  if  not  to  a 
fourth,  of  its  present  proportions.  In  such  a  case,  the  intellectual  world 
would  very  much  resemble  the  physical,  were  the  sun  erased  from  the  heavens. 
The  greater  and  higher  sources  of  knowledge  would  be  swept  away.  We 
Aottld  be  no  longer  refreshed  by  the  outgushings  of  those  noble  fountains, 
whose  larger  streams,  by  means  of  the  academies  and  common  schools, 
beeome  divided  and  subdivided,  until  they  reach  and  fertilize  every  portion 
of  the  otherwise  arid  waste  of  mind. 

This  imaginary  lack  in  the  intellectual  world,  now  is,  and  ever  has  been, 
»  constant,  pressing,  unfailing  want  in  the  agricultural.  Did  we  onoe 
possess  such  an  institution,  rightly  organized,  we  would  no  more  dispense 
witii  it  than  with  the  light  of  yonder  luminary. 

The  establishment  of  Fuch  an  institution,  upon  a  right  foundation,  is 
seriously  and  earnestly  demanded  by  every  consideration  that  can  address 
itself  to  a  human  mind.  It  should  be  so  organized  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
wants  it  is  designed  to  satisfy.  It  should  supply  to  those  sciences  that  lend 
their  aid  to  the  pursuits  of  Agriculture,  higher  means  of  instruction  than 
any  now  afforded;  Natural  History  and  natural  science,  so  much  neglected 
in  our  common  systems  of  education,  should  be  there  fully  taught  and 
studied.  These  sciences,  and  others  of  a  kindred  ehafacter,  that  are  capa- 
ble of  uniting  and  shedding  their  blended  light  over  the  immense  domain  of 
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Agncidture,  should  lock  DOtbing  of  tbe  me^os  nccessuy  to  iheir  ^eceaaful 
proseeution*  The  best  and  the  amplest  opportmiities  should  ho  afforded  to 
leara  the  laws  of  Ufo,  and  their  agency  in  giving  formii  to  different  living 
dpvelopniertt^  j  the  principles  of  Meteorology ^  so  far  aa  they  have  a  bearing 
upon  heat  and  moistnre ;  tho«ae  of  Geology,  so  far  aa  to  acquire  a  praetieal 
acquaintance  ^th  the  different  rocky  structure!*,  the  order  of  their  aacee&- 
aioD,  and  the  agents  that  aet  upon  them;  and  above  all^  to  become  ac- 
quainted wilb  Chemic4il  analysis^  so  far  as  it  can  apply  to  the  differcut  soil*^^ 
And  to  vegetable  and  animal  struct ures, 

Xnmiediately  conne^'ted  with  the  institution  in  whi<jb  U»ese  branches!  of 
«cienoe  are  taught j  should  be  a  large  experimental  or  model  fi^rni.  The 
labor  required  on  this  should  be  performed  exclusively  by  the  students* 
The  whole  should  be  m  arranged  as  to  nainglo  in  due  proportion?!,  the  labors 
of  the  field  with  the  atndiey  of  the  college.  In  tJiis  manner,  not  only  would 
your  sons  aeriuirc  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  very  best  methods  of -Agri* 
eultare^  and  the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  they  rested,  but  tb^j 
would  also  be  at  the  same  lime  acquiring  well  deTiloped  brains,  good  di* 
gefitiog  stom&eha,  strong  muscles,  and  powerful  fTainc?  that  might  be  century 
Imting.  They  would  be  fitting  themselves  to  present  that  great  demd<Tatuin, 
io  mneh  deaired  and  t^o  seldom  witnessed  in  perfection,  ft  «^eu»d  iinnd  m  a 
mmsid  body* 

And  then  with  all  thesio  AiH|mr^ition*,  where  wotihl  tbt^y  go  I  What 
would  berome  of  them  ?  They  bavo  left  your  homes  and  your  fire-aiikSi 
Tour  sons  le^ve  you  now,  but  like  thu  dove  of  Nr^nh,  they  return  imi  unto 
you  again.  You  look  for  them  aftar  a  little,  and  find  them  sit^at  tcivd  over  the 
Wt^tcm  pntirit^A  or  In  the  tbrongtnl  city.  You  m&y  vcek  for  them  in  ilie 
counting  room,  at  the  bar.  or  in  the  pulpit,  uny  wbwr<*  m  fim  exeept  cm  the 
qiot  where  their  infancy  wa.'^  rearrd. 

Bat  thn^  who  &pead  tbeir  term  at.  thbeollogo  wit)  rectum  unto  you  9|^ln. 
Yes*,  they  will  return  to  itiftruot  you  in  the  loftier  t^chiii^gw  to  which 
tbey  ^"^^  heen  li^tf^nijjg.  Tbuy  will  return  to  uA\  yon*  that  in  tho 
imseaM  fir0fl«o>Qlion  of  Rgricultuml  puninit^,  ivctenee  Lt  m  ncee^-^ry  as 
acreM,  and  tliat  in  ibesn  there  is  work  for  the  bmin  as  well  im  for  the  idub- 
cle*  They  will  return  to  #»nobli^  and  eitalt  agrlcullural  life,  and  ki  infuw 
into  it  rnivt  vlemi*nt*.  They  will  retun»  tn  ii»trodu<^i*  new  and  i(upn/^'ed 
smthodv  of  fafmbg;  to  roduee  to  actual  pmctice  the  new  thoughtat  and 
Idea^^  tbey  have  acquired;  to  beeotna  theiii«elveA  the  i^oui-eea  of  Hght  and 
knowledge  to  theilr  own,  and  emroundiAg  neighborbmfd:!,  Tbey  will  rotura 
to  €MXTJ  thiough  life  tk4i  uodjing  thoutgbl  |  the  octof  to  bo  forgotten  reeol- 
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ketiti^  tkftt  jcm  htve  eottlribvted  te  gire  diem  mmdi  to  tUak  m  mlA  m 
bodies  tolalKV. 

Nor  would  the  immoose  advaola^M  if  neb  an  instiiiitum  bj  iay  kmmm 
slop  bere.  It  would  be  a  great  central  souree  of  fight  and  knewMge. 
There  your  di&r^Bt  varieties  of  toil  coidd  be  anal  jxed ;  there  your  aanual 
lairs  could,  if  desirable,  be  held ;  there  would  be  the  great  rallying  poaot 
of  AgrieultTire ;  eTery  year  would  be  seut  fnrth  its  young  men,  its  liviag 
•pistles,  to  be  kDOwn  and  read  of  all  Men.  Its  Tarioui  teaehings  would 
find  their  way  into  the  printed  Yolome,  and  thus  fdmiah  food  ererywhere 
lor  the  hi^er  orders  of  intelleet ;  Uiey  would  be  eanght  up  by  the  periodi* 
oal,  and  seat  by  steam  and  stage  to  the  dwelling  of  every  furmer  who  is 
aoeustomed  to  read  and  refleet ;  they  would  be  seisei  upon  by  the  debater 
and  lecturer,  and  poured  into  thousands  of  minds,  to  whose  intellectual 
Tisbn  the  volume  of  wisdom  ia  closed,  and  to  whom  the  periodical  conies 
not  with  its  rich  treasoree  of  knowledge  ssd  thought 

Sif^ose  aU  these  edaeatkmal  meana  actively  en^loyed,  and  in  the  moil 
anceessftdqi^eraiion;  need  I  stay  to  point  out  to  you  their  great  and  glorious 
Msults  ?  I  will  not  detain  you  by  referring  to  the  improved  appearance  of 
fourfhnns;  to  the  new  aspects  evcrya^iere  thrown  over  the  face  of  physical 
nature  ;  to  the  greatly  iocreaaed  productiveness  of  your  soils ;  to  the  new 
springs  of  energy  and  enterprise  which  that  prodnctiveaem  would  unseal 
These  must  be  obvious  to  every  refiecting  mind.  But  there  are  results  of 
ad^rant  character,  in  full  view  of  whioh  I  cannot  remain  silent.  laHude 
to  the  efects  that  wodd  he  prodaoad  upra  the  agiieultural  mind  ef  the 
present  and  the  riiring  genoratios. 

That  mind  wonld  soon  learn  to  throw  of  its  slowness  and  sluggishness  of 
action.  It  would  be  found  awakening  to  a  sense  of  its  own  powers  of 
knowing  and  of  thinking.  It  wcnld  be  found  originating  searching  in- 
quiries into  Uie  nature  of  the  things  aroimd  it  Fortunately,  the  very  oe* 
oupataons  of  Agricultore  ftunish  it  wiA  subjects  for  ita  constant  exercise. 
It  need  not  learn  Ac  language  in  which  Virgil  sang,  or  that  in  whitAi 
Demosthenes  thundered,  while  the  veioea  of  living  nature  ave  ever  aroond 
It  Neither  need  it  necessaoly  liarit  ita  investigations  to  tinngs  that  are 
merely  physical ;  to  the  lower  wants ;  or  to  the  first  cnr  original  porposei 
whadi  things  subserve. 

The  gross  material  of  the  universe  about  ua,  admits  of  application  here 
to  different  purposes.  Nothing  is  over  destroyed,  or  perishes  in  its  first 
use.  AH  the  energy  of  human  power  is  as  utteriy  incompetant  to  e§eo4 
the  destruction  ri  the  minutest  atom,  as  of  the  mightiest  mass  of  nmttar. 
U  may  ehange  the  form  under  which  it  appears^    Solids  may  be 
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formed  into  fluids,  and  flaide  into  gam&.  Tlirough  the  agency  of  heat,  wg 
enn  cause  watei*  to  disappear ,  hut  the  floating  vapor  prockiins  its  re-appear* 
anee  in  another  form.     God  only  can  destroy,  because  He  only  can  cj%ate* 

The  application  of  the  things  ahont  m  to  the  lower  want«,  never  ex- 
hau£t($  their  entire  capacity.  From  the  ho  timing  a  tar  down  to  the  hnmhle 
glow  worm,  all  material  objects,  together  with  their  physical  relations^  ate 
saaceptiblG  of  administering  to  lower  or  higher  purposes.  The  ftfst  are  en^ 
tireJy  suhservient  to  physical  wants  j  the  last  to  those  of  the  ideal ,  the 
moral,  the  hencvolent,  the  religious*  In  Tirtue  of  the  fct,  physical  oh- 
jectfl,  pt»s3cs3ing  exchangeahlc  value,  may  be  appropriated,  and  hccomc  the 
special  property  of  some  one,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  eyery  othen 
In  irirtue  of  the  last,  they  ate  incapable  of  such  appropriation,  hut  always 
romafn  the  property  of  the  delighted  sense  and  the  gratified  faculty.  Wo 
may,  for  example,  appropriate  the  land,  hut  not  the  landscape.  We  may 
cjage  the  bird,  but  not  its  music.  We  may  own  the  flower,  but  not  its 
laioma.  Of  the  one,  we  may  be  the  absoluto  and  unconditional  owner* 
Of  the  other,  we  can  enjoy  a  property  in  common  only  with  others  of 
the  race.  Ev^ry  thing  around  us^  is  thna  addresjaing  our  higher  powers 
and  natures  m  a  loftier  language  than  that  designed  for  our  mere  physical 
wants.  It  is  for  the  mind,  it  is  for  all  minds  to  Icam  this  language,  and 
thna  ascend  into  the  higher  walks  of  thought. 

One  obvious  resuU  of  all  this,  will  he  to  elevate  and  exalt  the  pursuits 
of  Agriculture.  The  farmer  will  no  longer  be  loolced  upon  by  any  one,  ' 
however  prejudiced  or  contracted  in  ideas,  to  be  aa  mindlcBs  as  the  clod  be 
cultivates ;  his  labor  will  bo  dignified,  because  it  will  be  directed  by  hii 
own  thoughts  It  will  ho  regarded  as  the  exponent  of  his  own  mental  ope- 
rations* If  at  the8outh«  labor  is  to  he  forever  servile  and  degraded,  let 
ilic  world  »Ge,  thai  at  the  norths  ea;st  and  west,  it  is  not  only  to  be  fra«%  hut 
b  also  to  have  a  free  element  to  dwell  in — tlie  element  of  thought. 

Another  obviously  heneflcial  result  will  hoi  that  tbongbt  will  come  up 
^atranmeM,  that  all  nhttoeles  will  be  removed,  and  every  aid  and  en- 
eoura^ement  given  to  the  oxeroiBc  of  ita  infant  onergien ;  that  whcpever 
gsfiiiiit  nr  ihe  power  of  thought  is  bom,  there  it  may  he  nourished  imd 
llfTO^it  to  Biatnnty^ 

We  in  truth  now,  and  much  less  shall  we  then,  little  know  where  sla^ 
Ibv^lMd  in  whieh  maoHnd  may  be  the  most  extensividy  uidi^btrd.  It  may 
iMfoIlinrad  In  pfifcrty,  want  and  deiiitntion  ^ay  he  the  inmate  iif  itt 
r;  the  coldnenf  of  neglect,  or  th«  nnUe  of  dori»ton,  iib  oni^^nTngi^ 
*  U  tihrL  It  (coes  forth  alone  and  unnoticed.  The  mm  of  bnsine!#» 
asi  ef  plnaaiife,  and  of  polltioii,  poaww*  by  regartHeiMly.     lie  ha»  Hv  eye  til 
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see,  no  ear  to  hear,  or  tongoe  to  encoTiragc.  Nor  are  these  required. 
Their  place  is  more  than  rappUed  by  the  ten  thousand  glorious  influeDoes 
that  come  up  fresh  and  invigorating  from  every  part  of  this  vast  temple, 
the  Universe,  where  God  is  worshiped.  These  sustain  and  support  with  a 
power  more  than  human.  And  wiUi  their  kindly  aid,  it  pursues  onward  ita 
noiseless  and  unobtrusive  course,  until— ithe  first  intelligence  we  have  of  it,  it 
sends  up  its  pointed  rod  to  protect  our  dwellings  from  the  thunderbolt,  or 
pushes  afloat  its  steam  ship  to  gladden  our  waters,  or  quietly  stretches  from 
post  to  post  its  oleotrio  wire,  until  presently  the  two  extremes  of  a  conU- 
nent  are  conversing  with  each  other.  A  single  invention,  or  the  disoovery 
of  the  simplest  principle,  may  be  of  infinitely  more  valne  to  man,  than  the 
creaUon  or  dismemberment  of  an  hundred  empires.  Take,  for  bstanoe, 
the  principle  of  representation  in  Government.  Would  all  the  wealth,  and 
p«wer,  and  influence  of  the  world  combined,  purchase  of  you  that  principle! 
No.  Because  without  it,  all  that  wealth,  power  and  influence,  would  be 
divested  of  value.  Without  it,  they  might  indeed  be  roses,  but  they  would 
be  roses  growing  upon  a  grave,  and  utterly  valueless  to  the  unconscious 
dust  beneath  them. 

And  thus  it  has  been  ever.  Centuries  since,  while  the  Tartar  Tamer- 
lane was  desolating  the  Eastern  world,  and  piling  up  his  pyramid  of  nine- 
ty thousand  human  heads  on  the  rains  of  Bagdad,  an  eye  that  was  sweep* 
ing  over  the  world,  might  have  seen  wandering  over  the  fields  of  Mentx,  a 
Eitie  boy»  whose  £une  should  eclipse  that  of  twenty  Tamerlanes ;  for 
where  diall  we  find  a  plaee  for  the  bloody  butcher  by  the  side  of  the  author 
of  the  Printing  Press  ?  The  Tartar  has  long  since  gone  to  hb  final  ac- 
ooont ;  evesa  his  pyramid  of  human  heads,  has  mingled  with  its  kmdred  dust, 
but  the  moveable  Types  of  Johannes  Faast,  are  but  yet  in  the  spring 
time  of  their  mission,  and  to  them  even  the  very  name  of  Tamerlane  b  in- 
debted for  its  frightful  immortality. 

Farmers  of  New-York  : — My  concluding  remarks  must  be  addressed  to 
yon«  Ton  are  now  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It 
IS  one  of  revolnUons  and  of  revelations.  It  was  ashered  in  by  the  booming 
caanoB  of  N]4>oleon.  It  has  travelled  thus  &r*  over  tottering  thrones  and 
deeaying  dynasties.  Its  mission  to  man  must  be  great  and  glorious,  but  it 
is  as  yet  only  half  aooompliriied.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  it 
eomes  in  the  forms  of  revolution ;  awaking  them  to  a  sense  of  their  politi- 
cal rights ;  to  those  of  the  new,  in  the  forms  of  revelation  ;  awaking  the 
mind  of  the  laborer  to  a  sense  of  its  right  to  be  educated,  thus  adding 
dignity  to  labor,  by  uniting  it  with  intelligence.  It  is  saying  here  to  the 
toiUng  millions  move  on — ^ye  have  yet  a  problem  to  solve,  yet  a  destiny  to 
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fulfil  Ye  have  thus  far  in  the  world's  hisiorj  had  both  capital  oad  ndnd 
to  contend  with.  Add  mind  to  yourselves,  and  ye  will  then  have  secured 
the  lever  that  moves  the  world.  Ye  will  then  have  nothing  to  fi^ur,  b«i 
every  thing  to  expect,  from  capitaL 

On  this  great  theatre  of  action  are  you  alone  to  remain  idle  ?  Nameri* 
cally  you  compose  about  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  Ae  State.  Yew 
property  pays  a  large  proportion  of  the  State  taxes.  Your  votes  eleot  ih»> 
great  majority  of  the  State  Legidature,  and  your  moral  inftqenoe  should 
centrol  them  in  their  action.  You  desire  the  establishment  of  an  Agricul- 
tural College,  with  other  means  and  facilities  for  in^rovement  in  the  Beieneo 
and  art  of  Agriculture?  You  have  only  to  speak  a^  it  is  done.  Aftd 
will  you  do  it  ? 

If  you  can  gather  up  no  sufficient  motives  to  do  this  from  yotur  own  experir 
ences,  if  you  are  unable  to  derive  them  fr(wi  the  tombs  of  your  fittheiSi 
go  I  entreat  you  to  Uie  cradles  of  your  infants.  Ai&  of  them  the  lessont 
which  your  tombs  dgiiy  yon.  Oo  to  your  sons  and  dai^hters  just  bloonuBf^ 
up  into  manhood  and  womanhood.  Go  to  the  young.  The  TOUNO — and 
what  soul-stirring  associations  cluster  around  that  term.  The  YOVNO — V^ 
whom  the  language  of  the  cradle  and  the  lessons  of  the  tomb,  are  equally  ac- 
oessible.  The  YOUNO — the  rising  hope  of  earth,  for  whose  besefii  mui  baa 
been  toiling  on  ever  since  the  creation,  and  now  presents  the  acoumwlaied 
experience  of  nearly  ax  thousand  years  to  admonish,  to  warn,  and  to  guide. 
The  TOUKQ — ^wh<mi  posterity  are  to  hold  responnble  for  the  proper  per* 
formance  of  high  and  holy  trusts  ;  trusts  increasing  in  magnitude  and  an- 
portance  as  the  experience  of  the  world  acomnalates  its  lessons.  The 
TOUNO — who  are  just  now  stepping  upon  life's  thronged  arena,  on  whom  tb 
chains  of  habit  have  never  yet  been  riveted,  whose  course  and  destiny 
depend  so  essentially,  so  almost  entirely  upon  thanselves.  Oh  that  we 
might  redeem,  that  we  might  save,  that  we  might  enlighten,  that  we  might 
enoble  the  tounq,  is  the  language,  both  of  age  and  of  infancy,  the  cry 
that  bursts  forth  spontaneously  from  the  t^nb  and  from  the  <nradle.  Ye« 
may  heed  it  if  you  will,  and  thus  leave  them  a  &r  richer  legacy  tlmn  yea 
have  yourselves  inherited — a  l^;acy  of  which  ordinary  misfortunes  cmumI 
deprive  them,  which  reverses  cannot  destroy ;  and  to  which  time,  as  it  i 
its  successive  cycles,  only  gives  a  constamtly  iniseasipg  valuer 
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REPOETS  OP  COMMITTEES,  185a 

CATTUL 

Class  A    Short  Hoens.    Bulls. 

Judges. — D.  C.  Collins,  Conn.,  chAirnutn  ;  Horace  Capron,  Laurel  Fa»- 
t«rj,  Marjland ;  Uriah  Orru,  Massena,  N.  Y. 

Over  tkres  years  old, — Extra  stock — Sherwood  &  Sterens,  Aabmrn, 
certificate  for  (third  Bake  of  Cambridge,  imported,  bred  by  Thomas  Batea^ 
Kirkleavington,  England,)  who  received  1st  prennom  in  1849.  8.  J.  D. 
Thorpe,  Albanj,  (^unon,)  15. 

Ttdo  years  dd. — 1.  Sherwood  &  Stevens,  Anbum,  (Earl  Seham,  im* 
ported,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,)  |20.  2.  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clookville, 
rFortiine,)  $10.     8.  €reo.  Vail,  Troy,  (Eclipse,)  $5. 

One  year  M, — 2.  LoriUard  Spencer,  (Woldsman.)  Williams  Bridge, 
$10. 

Ca!ves. — 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Attbom,  (Vane  Tempest,  imported,  bred 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,)  $10.  2.  Francis  M.  Botch^  Buttemuts,  (Prophet,) 
Trans,  and  $8. 

The  committee  remark,  that  any  animal  to  bo  entitled  to  the  premiums 
of  the  Society,  (especially  the  first  premium,)  should  have  decided  merit, 
and  while  well  aware  that  such  animals  exist  among  the  breeders  of  this 
great  State,  the  committee  had  no  animals  presented  for  their  examination 
of  sufficient  excellence  to  enable  them  conscientiouiily  to  award  the  pre- 
miums which  have  been  omitted. 

Short  Horns.    Cows. 

Judges, — Henry  Parsons,  Guelph,  C.  W.,  chairman ;  Paoli  Lathrop, 
SouA  Hadley,  Mass. ;  George  W.  Dobbin,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Col.  Stone, 
Mass. 

Over  three  years  old. — Extra  stock,  S.  P.  Chapman,  Clockville,  certifi- 
cate for  (Charlotte,  bred  by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope.) 

Cows — Over  three  years  old. — 1.  George  Vail,  Troy,  (Estcrville,  bred 
by  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,)  $25.  2.  Col.  D.  D.  Campbell,  Rotterdam, 
(Rosa,)  $15.     3.  Thomas  Ilillhouse,  Watervliet,  (Daisy,)  $5. 

Heifers — Tioo  years  old. — 1.  Ambro»*c  StevenS:  New- York,  (Princess, 
2d,  imported,  bred  by  Mr.  Stephenson,)  $20. — 2.  George  Vail,  Troy, 
(Hilpa  2d,  bred  by  Mr.  Vail,)  $10.     3.  George  Vail,  Troy,  (Eunice  4th,) 
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One  ymr  M^ — George  Vail,  Troj,  (Lady  Barrington  5tli,  bred  hj  Mr, 
Tail,)  $15.  2.  8,  P.  Chapman,  Cflockville,  (Dtichcss,)  ?10.  3,  F.  M, 
Rotch,  ButterDuts,  85. 

Caltis.—l.  George  Vail,  Troy,  (nilpti  3d,  bred  by  Mr.  Vail,)  810,  2. 
J*  51.  Sherwood t  Auburn,  (Petunia,)  §3,  and  Tmns, 

The  ooDiraittee  would  ex  press  the  high  gnitification  they  have  enjoyed  id 
witnea^bg  BO  many  highly  creditable  animals,  aud  regret  that  they  have 
not  more  premiums  W  bestow  upou  them. 

Dkvons. 

Judgei. — Francis  Roteh,  Butte nmt§,  ehairman ;  John  W*  Prontor, 
Dan  vera,  Mass. ;  Henry  Whitney,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

BtiLLS— Oper  three  years  old. — 1.  It.  H.  Van  llensselaer.  Butternuts, 
(Major,)  $25.  2*  John  Mulr^  sen.,  Hsiniilton,  fl5*  3*  Arden  Woodrnff^ 
Wyomin|r,  |5. 

T«to  ymn  old. — 1.  John  Frcemyre,  Schoharie  co.»  $20.  3.  H.  N* 
Washbon,  Bntterntita,  $5. 

One  year  dd^l^  H,  N.  Wttshbon,  Butt^mnta,  $15.  2.  Leroy  Mow* 
ry,  Wiiihington  co.,  ?10,     3.  Lewis  O.  Collina,  Dutebcsa  co.,  ?5* 

Calves.— I,  Lewis  G.  Collins,  Dutchess  co.,  $10.  2*  H  N.  Washbon, 
Buttereuts,  13,  and  Transf. 

0ow8— Orer  three  yearg  old, — 1,  H.  N,  WashboD,  Butternuts,  S25. 
2.  Lewis  G.  ColOnsi,  Dutchess  co.,  $15.  3.  E.  P.  Beck,  Sheldon,  Wyo- 
miu^  CO.,  |5, 

U%irER&^Titf)  yt<irsold.—\,  E*  P.  Befik,  Wyoming  co.,  |20.  2.  H. 
N.  Waabbon,  Butternot,^,  $10.     3.  M.  C.  Rcioingtou,  Cayuga  co.,  #5. 

Ojic  year  old.^-1.  Leroy  Mo  wry,  Greenwich,  Washington  oo.,  (bred  by 
A,  Stevens,}  815.  2.  LcwbG.  Collins,  Dutches^  co.,  $10.  3.  H.N. 
Wanhlion,  Butternuts,  $5. 

€alms.~\.  K.  P.  Beck,  Bheldon,  Wyoming  co.,  $10.  2,  E.  P.  Beek, 
Sheldon,  Wyoming  co*,  $3,  and  Tran?. 

/uilra.— A.  T,  DickiTimm,  WhitkckviUo,  N.  ¥.,  chamuan  ^  J,B*Law* 
ton,  We«t  St«ckbrld^«^  Ma?^.;  Fet^T  K<*o»e,  Kee&iaYillo, 

BtTij,»~Ortr  //ir««t  ytittrs  old. — 1 .  Wm.  A.  K^jese,  Peru,  ClintoQ  oo*^ 
(Panic,)  $25.     2.  K.  Coming,  jr.,  Albany.  (Yfmu|f  Major.)  115. 

Om  yt&r  old  —2.  Wm.  A.  Kottse,  Peru,  Clinnm  eo.»  (Noble,)  $10. 

Cait^u — 1.  K*  Coming,  jr.,  Albany,  (Prints  AlbvH.)  $10. 

C^WB — Ovtr  thref  ijcars  old. — K.  Coming,  jr.,  Albaay,  (Vi<?(uria,)  325. 
2,  E.  Conung,  jr.,  AlbaDy,{Voung  Victoria,)  $15.  3.  Wn».  A.  Kecne,  Pcni, 
Gitmotkeo.,  (MaiUda,)  $5. 

Hbtpsbs — Twet  ymn  old, — 2,  Wm.  A.  K«c*e,  Peru,  Clinton  oo*, 
(Adelaide  4 ih,)  $10. 

Calves.— 2.  Wm.  A.  Koese,  Pern,  $3  and  TraB5. 

AVRRinHKrt. 

Judges. — Adam  Pcrpui*w:*ii ,  WoodhilL  C.  W.,  <ihftirman;  S.  A.  Ii*w, 
Me?edith,  N.  Y.;  William  8.  King,  Mankm,  R.  L 

BtlJ-i*— Ocer  threi  ymn  old.^l.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,  (Dftlldj,) 
$25. 

€attm.^L  R  P.  Pwsntk^,  Mt.  Ho|»e,  (Dundee  3d,)  $10* 

Cons— TAff*r  ymr$  old.~l.  E.  P/  PrenUee,  (Dti^,)  $25.  2.  E.  P. 
Pr«aitJ4XS  (MidA,)$15. 
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HsiFKBfi — Two  femrt  old. — 1.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre,  Albmj,  (Norma,) 
420.     2.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Mt.  Hope,  (Ayr,  4tk,)  $10. 

Calces,— I.  E.  P.  Prentice,  (Red  Lwiy,)  tlO,  2.  E.  P.  Prentice, 
(Jemde  Deans,)  (3  and  Trans. 

NaTIYM  AMD  GaABES. 

Judges, — ^William  Nicoll, ' Islip,  L.  I.,  chairman;  B.  MeNeH,  Carlisle, 
Scho,  CO.;  Joseph  Hastings,  Brunswick. 

Cows— Orer  tkrte  years  old, — 1.  D.  H.  Albertson,  Lima,  Liy.  co.,  $20, 
2.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  Westchester  co.,  |12.  8.  Isaac  Sheldon, 
Bennett,  84. 

(Favorable  notice  of  a  ihree  year  old  heifer,  exhibited  by  Thomas  Bell, 
Mornssania— one  by  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick.  Also,  three  heifers  three 
years  old,  by  John  Townsend,  Albany.) 

Heifers— 7uv  years  old. — 1.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  |15.  2. 
Isaac  Sheldon,  SenneU,  |10.     8.  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  |3. 

(Favorable  notice  of  a  heifer  exhibited  by  John  Townsend,  Albany.) 

One  year  old,  1.  F.  B.  Leonard,  Rens.  co.,  |10.  2.  Joseph  HasweU, 
Hoosick,  $8.     8.  Thomas  Bell,  Morrissania,  $3. 

(Favorable  notice  of  a  heifer  exhibited  bv  John  M.  Mott,  Lansingbnrsh.) 

Calves, — 1.  John  Lossing,  Albany,  f8.  2.  Milton  Knickerbocker, 
fichodaok.  Trans. 

Bulls. — Very  fine  ^cimens  of  grade  bulls  and  bull  calves  exhibited, 
which  ^e  committee  notice,  though  they  cannot  recommend  to  the  Society 
to  award  premiums  fer  bulls  except  of  pure  blood.  A  Devon  grade  buD 
exhibited  by  John  Cross,  of  Oneida  co.,  and  grade  Durham  and  Devon  buH 
calf,  by  Silas  Sweetland,  Clifton  Park,  Saratoga  co.,  were  very  good 


WoftKINa   OXSN.  ^ 

Judges. — Harvey  Dodge,  Sutton,  Mass.,  chairman ;  H.  N.  Cary,  Harcy; 
Bdward  Fitoh,  Saratoga. 

OxEW — Over  four  years  old, — Best  team  from  any  town,  not  less  than 
ten  yoke,  W.  Strever,  Kinderhook,  |25. 

Best  single  yoke,  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Oraeseo,  820.  2.  Elon  Sheldon, 
Bennett,  $15.     3.  John  P.  Beekman,  Kinderhook,  S5. 

Secial  premiums  awardedfor  single  yoke. — ^R.  Mesick,  Kinderhook,  $5; 
J.  H.  B.  Church,  Vernon,  Oneida  oo.,  $6 ;  Arden  Woodruff,  Wyoming, 
$5 ;  James  H.  Sherrill,  N.  Hartford,  $5 ;  John  Brydon,  Westmoreland, 
$5 ;  Henry  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  $5 ;  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoonck,  |5. 

Steebs,  three  ysabs  OLDu 

Judges. — Lester  Filley,  Otis,  Mass.,  chairman ;  Matthew  D.  Bogerti 
Clarkson,  Rockland  co.;  George  O.  Peck,  Lenox,  Mass. 

Best  single  yoke,  John  Mutr,  Sen.,  Hamilton,  Madison  co.,  |10.  2.  B. 
H.  Streeter,  C(lyde,  Wayne  co.,  $8.  8.  James  S.  Wadsworth,  Geneseo, 
$3  and  Trans. 

A  premium  is  recommended  to  Elon  Sheldon,  of  Sennett,  Cayuga  co., 
(or  a  valuable  pair  of  steers,  $5. 

The  steers  entered  in  this  class  were  from  the  counties  of  Columbia, 
Cortland,  Chenango,  Cavuga,  Genesee,  Madison,  Rensselaer,  Otsego  and 
Wayne — all  but  one  pair  of  those  entered  were  broken  to  labor.  The 
breeds  of  catde  were  generally  mixed,  consisting  of  Devon,  Durham,  Devon 
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mnd  Dorham,  Native  and  Durbam*  Some  of  them  were  ezoeedingly  fine 
and  well  made.  All  of  them  were  good — most  well  matched  and  w^ 
oalcolated  for  the  joke. 

Stecrs,  two  tears  old. 

Judges. — Eldod  Poat,  Leoox,  Miiss,,  eli3iiriiiaii ;  Robert  Lewis^Mechan* 
iQflville;  Morgaii  Lewb,  West  i?  lock  bridge,  Mass. 

Best  8in|le  jt  oke*  S,  A*  G liberty  HamilloDi  MudLwn  co-t  SIO,  2.  B^ 
Benedict,  Geneijee  co.,  S8.  3,  Jami?s  H.  Sherrili,  New  Hartford,  83,  and 
Tram, 

Tfj  bays  under  16,  training  yoke  of  steers. — 1.  John  N.  Benedict, 
Alestaoder,  tieneseo  co*,  SUvtir  medal*  2.  Henry  Comstoi^k,  OUatoUt 
Oneida  ea.,  85.  and  Tranii* 

To  S.  A.  Gilbert,  the  comnuttee  recommend  an  award  of  $2,  for  train* 
ii^  st^eeri. 

Jas,  8.  Wadiwortk,  of  Gcnesco,  exhibited  a  pair  of  jfteerSt  unbroken, 
which  were  vciy  heavy,  and  the  committee  reeontineiid  a  prertumn  of  $5, 
Hiram  Sheldon,  of  Sennett,  pair  of  twin  iteeiv,  i|ieeia]  premium  of  ^3.. 
Lnther  Comst'Ock,  C Unions  Uucida  co.,  ipeeial  premium  of  12,  for  pair  of 

Tho  rommittoe  bcliere  that  the  exhibition  of  the  beaiittftil  steers  in  ihb 
class*  will  werve  ajs  a  stimulmi  to  othez-a  to  improve  their  wtocit,  by  select- 
tog  and  rearing  their  beat  calveji,  mhu-h  form  an  imj:i«rtdDt  link  in  a  chain 
atron^er  than  iron  to  move  on  the  car  of  the  Stale  Agrieultiiral  Society  ; 
ti^T  from  theMg  are  to  bo  formed  the  working  oxen  hereafter,  to  gmce  the 
X^m  of  the  Hoeiety. 

StERRS,  tiNE  TEAR  OLD. 

Judges. — John  D.  Lcdjflrd.J^' Caienovia,  chairman  ;  Gorten T.  Thomav^ 
Keesevillo  \  Stephen  Hatty,  Ko^AeTtlle. 

Bmi  single  yoke«  Jamoa  H.  Sharrill,  New  Hartford,  ^.  S.  B.  A.  Qil- 
taft,  Hamilton,  Mndif^on  eo.,  15.  Z,  James  P.  YMk  V^^Xm^  Bchodack^ 
Sobs,  co.,  $3,  and  Trans. 

DhcTt^ifmary  Pre  minim. — Lewi*  E.  Smith*  Half  Moon,  V«l  Tranii- ; 
E.  B.  Bartlott,  i^aris,  Oneida  oo.,  Vol.  Trans. 

Ttauiing  fleers  i  kcm^  ii/wier  1(J. — Bettt,  8,  A.  Gilbert,  Hamilton  *  N»  Y.^ 
SWer  medal,     'h  J,  H,  HhenriU,  New  Hartford,  S3,  and  Trans* 

The  compotitiiiu  in  thisi  cUsts  wtis  very  spirit^.  The  committt^t  ii» 
•wardini!  the  premium*,  had  meru  ei^>eciia  rtjferonco  i^  the  firyminetry  and 
fnrm  of  file  animaU,  pn?furrin|£  and  beUeving  it  jnal  to  award  the  praminma 
to  ffiicb  jw  were  r^^ally  mt^riti>ri(>uj*,  rather  than  those  who  were  dependent 
en  corn  and  meal  for  tlicir  good  apptmranee. 

MlLClI  CoWM, 

Jwigu.—Qm,  Bawion  Ilarmonp  WheAtlaiid«  ehairmwi^  WBliam  Cai^ 
ter. 

Th<^  oLTmmitlee  on  milch  e<jw4,  rfptm  :  Tliat  th^ro  were  ^^ixenif^  kUlb 
da«< ;  iHit  only  u%%^,  thai  <if  S.  P.  (lutfiman,  »f  Clm^kvllk,  ]I»[Ua(»n  eo,, 
which  eiimif  Ibd  itlih  the  ni^uktionji  of  the  So(uetj*  Hb  atatameni  is  aj|p« 
Dexed,  And  wTi  award  him  the  ^mmm  ef  f20. 

*^  [li^liy/*  tite  cow  W  tml,  wm  kept  dnring  th**  ncpirfuattat  <n  ^9m^ 
iMily^  ami  ua  \)%n  mnie  fur  Hfl^^en  ilap  prfTvioun  to  pw^h  tuTriod  of  tfiat. 

L  Slaa  wa«  ive  yuaia  f*td  tluo  lUlh  uf  April  Ui«t,   ia  a  thoroughbred 
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riioTt-honi,  and  her  time  of  calving  this  year,  was  the  27th  of  Hay.  % 
The  quantity  of  milk,  in  weight,  on  the  first  trial,  tnm  the  lOth  to  tlt« 
20th  of  Jane,  was  Sto  hundred  and  thirty  and  one-fourth  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  batter  made,  was  twenty  pounds  and  four  ounces.  [Daring 
this  trial,  one  pan  of  milk  was  lost  by  leakage,  which  would  have  made  at 
least  one-fourth  pound  more  of  butter.] 

The  quantity  of  milk  on  the  second  trial,  from  the  10th  to  the  20tli  «f 
August,  was  four  hundred  and  seventy-nine  and  one-fourth  pounds.  The 
quantity  of  batter  was  nineteen  poundi>  and  fourteen  ounces. 

The  whole  quantity  of  milk  for  the  twenty  days  of  trial,  was  one  tJki^- 
sand  nine  and  ont'half  foundt.  The  whole  quantity  of  butter  made  wm 
forty  pound*  and  two  ettnca. 

The  quantity  of  milk  given  each  day  of  trial,  and  the  quantity  of  b« 
made  every  txeo  days  is  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

IST  TfilAL.  2nd  TBIAL. 

Milk.  Batter.  MUk.  Butter. 

10th  June, 52  lbs.  14  oi. )  ^ ,.     «_ 
11th    "     54  "     C       |*'^»«-8<»- 
6 

14 

14 

14 
6 

14 

14 

14 


12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 
16th 
17th 
18th 
19th 


50 
52 
52 
51 
53 
52 
52 
55 


8  "14 


1' 


18 


12th 
13th 
14th 
15th 


4S 
49 
45 
50 


16th    "    44 
17th    "    48 


18th 
19th 


46 

48 


6 

6 
14 
14 
14 

6 
14 

6 


10th  Aug., 45  Iba.  14  o«. )  -,,.     -^ 
11th    "    50  "     6       }»»"•»<»• 

J8  "    » 

J4  "    4 

j  4  "  IJ 

.J4"    S 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  stalement,  that  on  the  16th  and  17th  of  Angnil, 
she  gave  93(  pounds  of  milk,  which  produced  4  lbs.  12  oi.  of  butter,  being 
one  pound  of  butter  to  less  than  20  lbs.  of  milk.  The  weather  was  oery 
b(id  for  making  butter  during  several  days  of  the  trials,  the  thermometer 
ra^ng  as  high  as  90°  in  the  shade. 

Buby  has  given  from  the  10th  of  June,  to  the  20th  of  August,  a  period 
of  71  days,  three  thousand  Jire  hwndred  etghty^fmr  and  one-fourth  pounii 
of  mUk^  and  on  grcusfeed  ordy^  with  the  exception  of  two  bushels  of  shorit 
given  her  about  the  1st  of  July. 

The  pedigree  of  this  cow  is  here  given :  "  Ruby" — ^red  and  white ;  bred 
by  George  Vail,  of  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  calved  10th  of  April,  1845 ;  got  br 
Symmetry,  166.  [Symmetry,  by  imported  Duke  of  Wellington,  55,  (3664,j 
out  of  imported  Duchess.  Am.  Herd  Book,  p.  172.  Both  bred  by  Thomar 
Bates,  Esq.,  Yorkshire,  England,]  out  of  Willey,  111  by  Mars.  Young 
WUley  by  York,  Old  Willey,  imported,  4c.  See  Am.  Herd  Book, 
"  YiMug  Willey:' 

8.  P.  CHAPMAN, 
JULIA  M.  CHAPMAN. 
Sworn  and  subscribed  before  me,  ) 

S.  Chapman,  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
Ml.  Pleasant,  Clockmlle,  Madison  Co.,  N.  F.,  Aug.  26th,  1850. 

Pat  Cattle,  Stall  Fed. 
Judges, — Thos.  F.  De  Voe,  8  Jefferson  Market,  New- York,  chairman ; 
Qideon  Thompson,  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Thomas  Beekman,  Colombia  ooiu^ 
ty,N.y. 
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,  The  Judges  on  Stall-fed  Fat  Cattle,  under  the  head  of  "  Pairs  iat  oxen 
4  years  and  over,"  report : 

No.  162.  Edward  Munson,  Sennett,  Cayuga  co.,  presented  1  pair  of  fat 
cattle,  6  years  old  last  spring,  weighed  5,267  pounds,  light  loan  color, 
Tery  large,  and  one  of  them,  the  smallest  sized  one  is  very  handsome  ;  had 
they  been  fed  properly  the  last  year  and  another  year  to  come,  they  would 
have  weighed  over  6,000  pounds,  and  been  an  extraordinary  pair  of  cattle. 
The  smallest  framed  animal  has  more  Purham  blood,  more  prime  parts  (ia 
the  beef,)  better  shoulders,  flank,  and  other  points  to  indicate  plenty  of 
rough  and  xidney  fiat,  and  a  more  profitable  animal  to  the  butcher.  The 
following  wHl  show  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  fed  : 

I  present  for  your  consideration  one  pair  of  fat  oxen,  six-  years  old  past, 
supposed  to  be  half  blood  Durhams  >  from  calves,  up  to  December,  1847, 
die  fall  that  they  were  three  years  old  past,  they  received  no  extra  keep* 
ing  ;  during  the  winter  of  1847  and  '48,  they  were  stall  fed,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  com  and  barley  meal,  with  some  few  beets  from  time  to  time.  The 
summer  of  1848  they  run  to  pasture,  having  no  feed  but  grass ;  from  De- 
cember, 1848,  to  September,  1849,  they  were  fed  about  twelve  quarts  of 
meal  each  per  day,  ground  from  com  in  the  ear,  with  plenty  of  hay  in 
winter  and  grass  in  summer.  From  first  of  September,  to  middle  of  No- 
Tember,  1849,  their  meal  was  denied  them ;  from  November,  to  the  present 
time,  they  have  received  twelve  quarts  of  meal  each,  per  day,  ground  frt)m 
com  in  the  ear,  making  the  whole  time  of  feeding  about  twenty-three 
months.  Very  respectfully  yours, 

EDWARD  MUNSON. 

Semutt,  Sept.  3, 1850, 

We  came  to  the  conclusion  they  were  the  best  pair  of  cattle  on  the 
ground,  and  therefore  award  them  the  first  prize,  $25. 

No.  177.  A.  Ross,  Preston,  Chenango  county ^  one  pair  of  &t  cattle, 
{pur  years  and  five  months  old,  we^hing  4,112|  lbs.,  a  very  good  weight 
for  their  size  and  appearance,  but  when  closely  examined  Uiey  show  that 
they  have  been  properly  dealt  with.  One  of  them  m  particular  was  a 
choice  animal,  not  over-fed,  but  the  kind  that  gets  fat  on  about  half  the 
feed  that  would  take  to  keep  an  open,  coarse  made  ardmal.  Their  color, 
red  and  white,  they  have  been  fed  through  last  winter  and  summer,  about 
four  quarts  of  ground  com  and  cobs,  occasionally  a  little  ground  rye,  with 
plenty  of  good  hay  and  grass.  We  consider  these  the  second  best,  and 
award  them  the  second  prize  of  $15. 

No.  11.  John  H.  Boyd,  Whitehall,  Washington  county,  one  pair  of  fat 
cattle,  six  years  old  last  spring,  almost  native  breeds.  A  very  good  faX 
pair  of  cattle,  a  little  too  much  neck,  shoulders  and  shins  to  be  profitable 
to  the  feeder,  fanner  or  butcher.  They  want  a  close  made,  active,  easy 
keeper,  full  in  all  of  the  points,  (flanks,  cod,  shoulders,  &e.,)  rather  small 
head  and  neck,  broad  shoulders,  hips  and  rump,  and  the  brisket  not  very 
large  ;  for  the  fiEurmer,  when  he  is  this,  he  is  the  worker  and  an  easy  keeper; 
for  the  feeder,  he  fats  easy,  weighs  heavier,  sellB  quicker,  and  commands  a 
better  price ;  to  the  butcher,  he  has  plenty  of  prime  parts,  the  grain  of  the 
meat  finer,  cuts  richer,  smaller  bone,  and  the  best  of  all,  plenty  of  inside 
kidney  and  rough  fat.  Most  of  the  cattle  of  this  description  that  came 
under  the  observation  of  one  of  the  Judges,  were  about  half  Durham^  with 
the  other  part  '*  large  native,'*  of  the  place  where  fattened.  They  appear  to 
have  *•  done  better,"  as  it  were,  "  on  their  own  bam  yard,"  than  they  would 
have  done  had  they  been  strangers.    We  award  to  Uiese  the  8d  prize,  $10 
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No.  129.  Under  ihe  bead  of  smgle  oxen  over  fonr  years ;  James  S. 
Wadsworth,  Gkneseo,  Livingston  co.  One  fat  Durham  ox,  (or  properly  a 
Bteer,)  we  Wdly  tliink  foil  blood,  may  be  three  parts,  and  one  of  southern 
native ;  his  weight  2,247  lbs.,  five  years  old  last  spring,  roan  color,  raised 
by  the  Hon.  Henry  Clay.  He  is  not  the  largest,  but  is  certamly  the  finest 
animal  on  the  grounds  ;  his  points  are  all  full,  back  and  hip  very  broad,' 
almost  a  straight  line  from  the  root  of  the  tail  to  the  tip  of  the  horns,  which 
aro  abo  straijjht  %n*\  siitall,  legs  short  and  small,  and  to  the  butcher  he  is 
aimost  perfect wn  ;  a  very  choice,  prime,  hi  and  well  proportioned  steer.  We 
take  great  pleasure  in  awarding  to  him  the  1st  prixe,  $15. 

No.  129.  (A^atu)  Kbnging  to  the  same  gentleman.  One  Durham  steer, 
four  years  old  last  spring,  weight  2,197  pounds,  a  very  fine  deep  red  ;  his 
figure  and  proportion  r^ early  as  good  as  the  former,  but  not  quite  so  much 
flash  ;  pointji  v^^ry  gft^nl  and  hard.  These  two  are  decidedly  the  finest  steers 
in  the  Ftiir,  and  do  Mr.  Wadsworth  a  great  deal  of  credit.  We  cannot  do 
otherwise  ihan  award  hito  the  2d  prize,  $10. 

No*  117,  M&ri'nj  I].  Myers,  Glenville,  Schenectady  county.  One  steer, 
io/QT  jean<  and  fr>tir  Tijunths  old ;  good  fair  beef,  but  we  think  not  entitled 
to  a  priie  ;  aaother  jt^^r^s  "  feeding  "  would  improve  him. 

No,  244,  A.  Ui^l^iirno,  Watervliet.  One  ox  thirteen  years  old;  very 
good  for  hist  nge^  but  not  worthy  of  a  prize. 

Sherwood  k  Stevens,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  One  fat  cow,  and  an  extra  one  she 
tfl  too  I  t«n  year^  old  ;  weight  1,765  pounds;  she  appears  to  be  the  im- 
proved *'  ahort  horn  ;''  perfectly  white ;  she  has  in  proportion  a  great  deal 
mme  &t  than  flosh^  hi[>^  very  large  and  prominent;  rather  thin  on  the  buttock; 
«Z0elleni  points  ;  ^iiiall  in  size,  but  sauare  built ;  on  the  whole  an  extra  fine 
eow,  and  entitled  to  i\m  first  prize,  $15. 

No.  324.  Aiifon  Tfiylor,  Alden,  Erie  county.  One  stall-fed  fat  cow, 
sefven  y^rs  old  ;  weight  1,855  lbs.;  large  size,  but  well  proportioned  ;  good 
points  ;  just  the  kind  to  keep  and  fat  easy ;  six  months  more  "  feeding  *' 
winild  have  m^c  her  nti  extra  one  for  the  **  knife,**  and  we  think  entitled 
to  the  second  prizr:,  $T0- 

No-  110*  I'luJor  thr!  head  of  "  single  steers  four  years  old  or  under," 
JBdward  Hbcldnn,  Sonnett,  Cayuga  county.  One  fat  steer,  not  quite  four 
yisni  old  :  weii^ht  IfiHO  pounds ;  he  is  called  a  full  blood  Durham,  (he 
may  be  thren?  partt^,)  a  great  many  imported  cattle  are  bought  for  fiill  bloods, 
but  place  some  of  theTEi  lide  by  side,  a  decided  difference  is  then  seen,  al- 
though the  rro!^^  rnaj  ^^e  best  for  beef,  as  is  often  the  case.  This  steer  is 
lull  in  his  poiut{«,  fiiK  ly  made  about  the  shoulder,  hip  and  rump,  and  al- 
together a  choire  i^toer  ;  his  owner  says  he  has  had  no  grain  this  summer, 
lie  is  in  our  opiivion  i' it  titled  to  the  first  prize,  $10. 

No.  ii7.  .M  tit  oil  Kiiirkerbocker,  Schodack,  Reus.  co.  One  fat  steer,  two 
jeofi  five  iDCiuthn  old,  1 J21  pounds,  very  large  growth,  rather  "coarse  and 
eluntfly*'  on  the  hind,  n^k  and  legs,  but  a  well  fattened  young  steer,  and 
deserves  the  iit*eoud  prize^  $6. 

Fat  Cattle,  Grass  Fed 

Judges^ — Jame?*  Macintyre,  Mont,  co.,  chairman ;  Lewis  Sherrill, 
Oreene  co* ;  C.  PhUlips,  Mont.  co. ;  Hiram  Slocum,  Troy  ; 

Oxen — Over  four  iftarsold, — Best,  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga 
e6.,  $'20.  2.  Jamc^  If  Sherrill,  New  Hartford,  Oneida  co.,  $12.  8.  Hiram 
Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  co.,  $8. 

Cows — Ortrfmr  years  old. — Best,  Luke  Putnam^  "Warsaw,  Wyoming- 
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CO.,  $10.  2.  George  Vafl,  Troy,  $6.  3.  G.  Lee,  Cambridge,  Washing- 
ion  CO.,  $4. 

Fat  Steers — Fawr  years  or  under, — Best,  James  S.  Wadsworth, 
Geneseo,  Liv.  co.,  $12. 

Heifers — Three  years  old,. — Best,  Joseph  Haswell,  Hoosick,  Bens,  co., 
$8.     2.  Elon  Sheldon,  Sennett,  Cayuga  co.,  $3. 

Some  of  the  Stock  in  this  class  was  very  fine — others  not  equal  to  what 
it  ifhould  be,  and  we  hope  an  improvement  will  be  manifest  hereafter. 
Certificates  were  furnished,  that  the  cattle  were  fed  on  grass  and  hay. 

Fat  Sheep. 

Judges, — D.  D.  Warren,  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman ;  Truman  Safford, 
Saratoga  co. ;  J.  C.  Mather,  Troy. 

Long  Woolbd— Ouer  two  years  old. — 2.  Bichard  Gypson,  Oneida  co., 
$3. 

Middle  Wooled — Over  two  years  old, — 1.  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn, 
N.  Y.,  $5.  2.  Z.  B.  Wakeman,  Herkimer,  $3.  3.  J.  McD.  Mclntyre, 
Albany,  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Discretionary  premiuvis  recommended. — For  middle  wooled  lamb, 
Bichard  Gypson,  Oneida  co..  Trans. 

For  fat  sheep,  £.  B.  Dix,  Vernon,  Oneida  co..  Trans. 

Foreign  Cattle. 

Judges. — Lewis  F.  Allen,  Black  Bock,  chairman  ;  Thomas  Bell,  Mor* 
rissania ;  D.  H.  Hatton,  Nansemond  co.,  Ya. 

Short  Horn  Bulls. — 1.  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  $25  and 
Dip.     2.  Paoli  Lathrop,  South  Hadley  Falls,  Mass.,  $15. 

Both  of  the  above  bulls  were  good,  and  but  a  slight  difference,  taking 
all  their  qualities  into  consideration. 

Cows — Four  years  old. — 2.  George  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  $15. 

BuJl  calf\  (6  months.) — (Jeorge  Miller,  Markham,  C.  W.,  Diploma. 

Devon  Bulls. — 1.  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  on  his  bull 
(Bloomfield,)  $25  and  Dip.  2.  W.  B.  Sanford,  Orwell,  Vt.,  $15.  3. 
Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn  ,  $5. 

Mr.  Hurlbut*s  bull  was  a  very  superior  specimen  of  a  thorough  bred 
Devon. 

Yearling  Bull. — 1.  William  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  $15. 

Bull  Calf.— I.  Wm.  B.  Sanford,  Orwell,  Vt.,  $10. 

Cows. — 1.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  $25  and  Dip.  2. 
Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  $15.  3.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.,  $5. 

Yearling  Heifer. — 1.  Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  $15. 

Heifer  Calves. — 1.  Lemuel  Hurlbut,  Winchester,  Conn.,  $10.  2.  Wm. 
L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Conn.,  Trans.  ' 

Ayrshire  Bulls. — 1.  Boswell  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25  and 
Dip.    3.  E.  W.  Woodford,  Avon,  Ct.,  $5  and  Trans. 

Cows.— 1.  B.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25  and  Dip. 

Heifer — Two  years  old. — 2.  B.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  Dip. 

Discretionary — Alderny  Bull. — 1.  B.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25 
4UAd  Dip. 

Cows,— 1.  B.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  $25  and  Dip. 

Bull  and  Heifer  Calves. — B.  L.  Colt,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  thanks  and 
Dip.,  for  his  public  spirit  in  sending  them  to  the  exhibition. 
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Crots  bred.  Short  Horn  and  Dtwm  Bull, — Jonathan  Baldmi,  Berk- 
sMre,  Vt.,  Dip. 

Hungarian  Cattle,  Bull  and  Heifer, — R.  L.  Colt,  Patterson,  N.  J., 
Dip.,  and  thanks  of  the  Society. 

Working  Oxen. — 1.  William  L.  Cowles,  Conn.,  $20.  2.  Lemuel 
Hurlbut,  Conn.,  $15. 

The  Hungarian  cattle  were  sent  for  exhibition  by  Boswell  L.  Colt,  Esq., 
of  Paterson,  New  Jersey.  The  committee  consider  them  as  an  experi- 
ment in  this  country.  Their  usefulness  has  yet  to  be  tested.  We  highly 
commend  the  entcrprize  that  sent  them  here.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
as  much  improvement  to  our  American  herds  will  be  secured,  as  with  the 
British  stock  which  has  been  generally  adopted.  We  recommend  a  Diplo* 
ma  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  to  Mr.  Colt,  for  his  public  spirit  m  send- 
ing them  to  the  exhibition. 

Horses.    All  work. 

Judges* — Ela  Merriam,  Lewis  co.,  chairman  ;  Jonah  Davis ;  G.  P.  Post, 

Baitfordi  CoHDi 

Sidlitjn  over  four  yran  old, — 1.  I.  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke,  (Morse's 
GfGji)  $20.  2.  John  L.  Bennett,  Montgomery  co.,  (Sir  Henry,)  $12.  3. 
C.  Caafii^ld,  P(mij;hk«L-p^ii!,  (Young  Andrew,)  $8.  4.  Foster  Breed,  Crown 
Vomit  (VcM*ti||j  BUck  Hnwk,)  Youatt. 

Be$i  ifrfxidntarr,  n\'rh  foal  at  her  foot, — 1.  E.  Coming,  jr.,  Albany, 
bay  inaro  and  hnmn  cuh,  $20.  2.  G.  Van  Olinda,  WatervUct,  gray  mare 
and  bay  eoU,  $12.  3.  1*.  F.  Mesick,  Columbia  co.,  sorrel  mare  and  sorrel 
c©lt,  $«. 

H^mmtjmtdrd  h\f  thr  mmmittet, — Bay  Stallion,  (Prem.  last  year,)  Wm. 
Slrovcff  (DiiirTic^P,)  Unlumbia  co..  Dip. 

There  ifftre  a  large  uuiiiber  of  stallions  exhibited  that  do  great  credit  to 
thoir  owners. 

Draught. 

Judges. — ^\\m  M.  Biirroughs,  Orleans  co.,  chairman ;  David  Hill,  Wey- 
kiidg^,  VL;  Tdunirt  H.  Ayhton,  Orleans  co. 

St^imn  mer  four  rjiars  old, — 1.  Joel  Young,  New  Scotland,  $20.  2. 
Wm.  A.  Ki.*e§t\  Pertly  (.'Imton  oo.,  $12. 

Bc»t  brixfd  mart,  mtk  foal  at  her  foot,—\,  Wm.  M.  Bullock,  Bethle- 
Wm,  $20. 

Thorough  Bred. 

iti^j^w,— ^Taines  11.  >ruiTay,  M.  D.,  Maryland,  chairman ;  Edward  Long, 
CambriJa*?;  T,  S.  Fatten,  Utica. 

SfaUiom.^l.  MurtlmorDe  Motte,  New- York,  (Trustee)  $20.  2.  0. 
K*  Lapham,  Kuf?i*<'villt%  (Leopard,)  $12. 

iiemmmtmUd  hy  fke  cmnmifiee. — Horse  "  Consternation,"  that  received 
lat  Prcmiitm  1845,  A.  B.  Burnett,  Syracuse,  sped.  Prem.  Horse  "  Lance," 
toceivcd  Ut  Vronunm  IS49,  Wm.  W.  Huff,  Buffalo,  Dip. 

The  exhibiilot^  in  this  cla«<s  was  limited  hut  of  great  excellence.  The 
itteo  recommcriLlrii  that  larger  premiums  be  offered. 


Tru^EK  Ykar  Old  Stallions  and  Mares. 
Judges. — Dewitt  ITiisbrouck,  Ulster  co.,  chairman;  John  C.  Stoothoff, 
Qiwcn^  CO.;  Dani^^l  B.  Wright,  Dutcheas  co. 
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StaHiom. — 1.  Philip  Hornbeck,  Eochester,  Ulster  co.,  (Mahogany  Bay,) 
$15.  2.  A.  H.  Jaquith,  Fonda,  Mont,  co.,  (Locomotive,)  $10.  8.  Har- 
vey Eimberly,  Columbia  co.,  Youatt.  4.  William  Hunter,  Watervliet, 
Trans. 

Mares, — 1.  J.  D.  Kingsland,  Clinton  co.,  $15.  2.  Peleg  Cross,  jr., 
Columbia  CO.,  $10.  3.  John  M.Taylor,  Otsego  co.,  Youatt.  4.  John  Mc- 
Cormick,  Bethlehem,  Trans. 

The  committee  remark  that  the  exhibitions  in  this  class  were  of  a  supe- 
rior order. 

Two  Year  Old  Stallions  and  Mares. 

Judges. — J.  M.  Mott,  Rensselaer  co.,  chairman ;  Ezekiel  Spencer,  Her- 
kimer CO.;  Wm.  Stevenson,  Washington  co. 

Stallums.—\.  Gerrit  Van  Olinda,  Watervliet,  $10.  2.  John  Muir, 
Sen.,  Hamilton,  Mad.  co.,  Youatt.  3.  Isaac  Bink,  Oreenbush,  Rens.  co., 
Trans. 

Mares, — 1.  Isaac  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke,  Rens.  co.,  $10.  2.  S.  A. 
Gilbert,  Hamilton,  Mad.  co.,  Youatt.  3.  Daniel  J.  Day,  Granville,  WasL 
CO.,  Trans. 

One  Year  Old  Colts. 

Judges, — H.  W.  Tail,  Suffolk  co.,  chairman ;  Obadiah  Howland,  Cayuga 
CO.;  Edward  Munson,  Cayuga  co. 

Stallions, — 1.  Wm.  Strever,  Kinderhook,  $5.  2.  Isaac  Hoag,  Eastos, 
Wash.  CO.,  Youatt,    3.  Abraham  Oliver,  New  Scotland,  Trans. 

The  colts  exhibited  in  this  class,  to  which  premiums  were  awarded,  were 
superior  animals. 

Matched  Horses.  \ 

Judges, — A.  W.  Clark,  Jefferson  co.,  chairman ;  Wm.  Bacon,  St.  Law- 
rence CO.;  E.  N.  Pratt,  Rensselaer  co.  m 

For  the  Road, — 1.  J.  B.  Plumb,  Albany,  (pair  blacks,)  $15  and  Dip. 
2.  Wm.  C.  Durant,  Albany,  (pair  bays,)  $10.  3.  T.S.  Farton,  Utica,  $8. 
4.  John  B.  Borst,  Montgomery  co.,  $5. 

For  Draught,^!,  John  Butterfield,  Utica,  $10.  2.  Jagger,  Treadwell 
&  Perry,  Albany,  $8.     3.  C.  V.  S.  Truax,  Albany,  $5. 

The  committee  recommend  a  discretionary  premium  of  a  Silver  Medal 
to  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Wort,  of  New- York,  for  a  pair  of  two  year  old 
Mules. 

The  committee  remark  that  a  large  number  of  horses  were  entered,  and 
for  quality  they  think  they  have  never  been  excelled.  There  were  over  20 
span  which  would  do  honor  to  the  Empire  State  at  any  show. 

Geldings. 

Judges, — Hennr  Delamater,  Rhinebeck,  chairman ;  J.  T.  Blanchard, 
Saratoffa;  Isaac  Butler,  Dutchess  co. 

1.  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  co.,  (bay  gelding,)  $10  and 
Dip.  2.  Theodore  S.  Faxton,  Utica,  $8.  8.  Nathan  Morgan,  Victor, 
Ontario  co.,  (chesnut  sorrel  gelding,)  $6.  4.  Silas  W.  To^y,  Hudson, 
$4. 

The  committee  were  much  gratified  with  the  unusual  number  of  geld- 
ings exhibitied,  and  their  superior  excellence,  and  express  their  regret  that 
there  were  not  at  their  disposal,  other  premiums.    Several  extraordinary 
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fine  mares  were  exhibited,  whicli  the  ooinmittee  desire  to  notice  as  verj  sa- 
pericn*  in  form  and  beaaty  of  action. 

FOBBIQN  HORSXS. 

Judges, — James  D.  Wasson,  Albany  co.,  chairman  ;  Oharles  B.  Miller, 
Madison  co. ;  John  Tayler  Cooper,  Albany  oo. 

But  thorough  bred  Stallion,  over  four  years  old. — Thos.  Leach,  C.  W., 
(Reindeer,)  $20  and  Dip. 

Best  brood  Mare, — Wm.  L.  Cowles,  Farmington,  Ct.,  $20  and  Dip. 

Best  Stallion,  horse  of  all  kwA:.— William  Walker,  Hartland,  Vt., 
$20  and  Dip. 

Best  StcUlion,  draught, — Elisha  Norton,  Chelsea,  Vt.,  $20  and  Dip. 
2.  Amos  Bigelow,  Bridport,  Yt.,  $10.     David  Laurent,  Canada,  $10. 

Best  mat  died  horses. — 1.  Andrew  Holmes,  Addison,  Vt.,  $10.  2.  B. 
B.  Foss,  Chelsea,  Vt,  $10. 

L.  D.  Harlon's  (Hartland,  Vt.,)  Stallion,  "  Gray  Hawk,"  having  been 
awarded  the  1st  premium  last  year,  is  now  honored  with  the  Certificate  of 
the  Society. 

The  committee  remark  that  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  horses  en- 
tered, rendered  their  task  a  very  difficult  one,  and  it  was  not  without  great 
hesitation,  and  after  mature  examination  that  they  arrived  at  the  awards 
made. 

Shxsp,  Long  Wooled. 

Judges. — Stephen  Haight,  Dutchess  co.,  chairman ;  Edwin  A.  Johnson, 
Suffolk  CO. ;  A.  H.  McLean,  Livingston  co. 

Best  buck  over  two  years  old, — Winants  Tounghans,  Bens  co.,  $10. 
2.  John  A.  Rathbun,  Otsego  co.,  $8.  8.  John  C  Collins,  Columbia  co, 
•5. 

Best  buck  two  years  or  under. — ^B.  J.  Hays,  Mohawk,  Montgomery 
CO.,  $10.  2.  Richard  Gypson,  Oneida  co.,  $8.  3.  B.  J.  Hays,  Mohawk, 
Montgomery  co.,  $5. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  over  two  years  old. — John  A.  Rathbun,  Spring- 
field, Otsego  CO.,  $10.  2.  Wiuants  Younghans,  Rens.  co.,  $8.  8.  Wil- 
liam Rathbun,  Springfield,  Otsego  co.,  $5. 

Best  pen  five  eioes,  two  years  or  under, — John  C.  Rathbun,  Otsego 
CO.,  $10.  2.  J.  C.  Rathbun,  Otsego  co.,  $8.  8.  E.  Scace,  Watervliet, 
$5. 

Best  pen  Jive  buck  lambs, — Winants  Younghans,  Rens.  co.,  $8.  2. 
William  Rathbun,  Otsego  co.,  $8  and  Morreirs  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewe  lambs, — Winants  Younghans,  Reas.  co.,  $8.  2.  John 
A-  Rathbun,  Otsep  co.,  $8  and  Morreirs  Shepherd. 

The  show  in  this  class  was  very  fair  in  point  of  number,  and  a  very 
spirited  competition  in  this  important  branch  of  Agriculture  was  made,  and 
the  committee  experienced  not  a  little  difficulty  in  deciding  the  relative 
merits  of  the  respective  animals.  * 

MiDDLB  Wooled. 

Judges. — Sanford  Howard,' Albany,  diairman;  William  Teller,  Rens. 
CO. ;  William  Howard,  Cayuga  co. 

Best  buck,  over  two  years  old, — J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn,  $10.  2. 
and  8,  to  be  dirided  equaUy  between  F.  M.  Rotch,  Butternuts,  $6.50.  J. 
McD.  Mclntyre,  Albany,  $6.50. 
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Best  hucA\  twa  ymra  or  undcn — 2*B,  Wakoraan,  ITerliJiiior,  $10* 
Besi  pi^n  ^ve   etmSt  *rt;tr  tivo  years  aid. — J.  M,  *Sherwtiod,  Auburn* 
tlO,     2.  F.  M.  Rotch,  Butternuts,  $S.     3,  Z.  B.  Wakcman,  Herkimer* 

Bat  pen  Jim  ewa^  twoymts  M  or  mala'. — Z*  B*  Wakeman,  Her- 
kijiior,  Sit).     2.  J*  MuD*  Mulutyr^,  Alban^^  $8* 

Best  pen  Jivt  buck  lambs.^Z.  B.  Wukemau,  HeTkiiticr,  $S,  2*  J* 
McD,  Mt.^Iotyrc,  Albany,  83  and  3IorrcU"ft  Shepherd, 

Be^t  pen  Jiva  ei^e  iambs. — 2.  B*  Waist  man ,  Herkimer,  SB.  2*  J. 
McD,  Mt'lutyi^,  A  lb  an  J,  18  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

A II  the  sheepr  to  which  prenimmj^  were  awarded^  were  full  blood  South 
Downs.  Mr.  McTntyre  exhibited  it  oross  brod»  South  Down  and  Cots- 
wold  ewtj^  witb  her  kiib,  which  waa  a  fioc  model  of  a  matton  sheep. 

^  Merinos. 

Judges. — W,  C.  Watson,  Port  Kcat^  chairman;  C.  L,  Whitney,  Gran- 
villct  Ohio  ;  IVter  tsaxc,  UrJnans  oo* 

B^t  buck  over  ttco  ymrs  old. — N,  M,  Bart,  Harpf^ri; fields  810.  2, 
Orrin  Lathrop,  Danen,  Gen,  eo.,  88.     o,  Joseph  llaswell,  Hoosiekj  %h, 

Bnt  buckf  tim  ^eurs  or  under, — L.  H.  Yrtt^^St  Darien,  $10,  2.  Lewis 
G,  CoUjiis,  Dutchesa  co.,  9S.     3.  J.  M.  f^hemoijJ^  Aabum,  85* 

Sesi  ptn  Jivt  ewes ^  over  tw^  ;/*:^r«  — R^ihert  H.  Keesse,  A  usable »  $10* 
2.  X.*  H.  Yates,  Darien,  $S.    S,  F*  M.  Botch,  Otsego  <  o*,  85, 

Btst  pen  five  ewes^  iuv  yetir$  and  undrr, — La  wis  G.  Collins,  ButcheBs, 
810*  2.  Eobt,  E,  Keese»  Clinton  oo*^  i>i,  3,  N.  M.  Dart,  llamersficld, 
«5. 

Besi  p€nfiv€  buck  lambs, — L  G,  Collins,  Dutehe'sa  co.,  88.  2,  Ep 
K*  Ki5(*3«,  Cfinton  co ,  <3  and  MorrcN's  Shepherd* 

Bvst  pen  fim  am  iambs, — 11,  E.  KeesOi  Clinton  co.,  $8*  2,  h,  G. 
CoHm*^,  Diitchf  JBS  co*,  i&3  and  Monrcdrs  Shepherd. 

The  eon  J  mi  t  too  <jjtperieiiei?d  iiiufh  dilBculty  in  makiTif^  I  heir  awards,  from 
the  fn^t  that  »ome  of  the  aht^ap  had  their  fleeccn  on,  while  others  had  been 
shorn.  They  endeavored,  bifwevcr*  to  take  thcpo  circninjiitntiefE!  into  eon- 
siideratton,  and  to  make  tlic  proper  allowance  for  thenii^  ^1  bo  committee 
fucfimmcnd  that  hereafter  llu^  ^hc^p  exhibited  should  be  uniform,  a^d  that 
the  Hoeiety  adopt  a  mh*  on  the  subject,  requiring  tbetn  in  all  i?iLse?<  Uy  he 
ahom  the  5<i?a£oit  pniviouf^  to  the  exhibition,  and  o.  luft  of  wool  to  be  retained. 

The  comtnttt^  havtj  not  regarded  *w  an  element  of  j  rimary  execlleneep 
mare  weight  of  cftrciftitjt,  but  in  fcirmbg  their  awarda,  have  had  reference  to 
the  eonihirmtion  of  excel  h*ni  qualiliei^  in  reference  to  con  tour  and  appearance 
of  tbct  animal,  the  fiber  and  style  of  thi:^  Heoce,  the  gcu*irdi  eharaeter  of  the 
animal  for  breedings  The  commit  toe  would  suggest  that^beep  of  tlie  pauie 
eW^»  hv*  pluc^  as  nearly  con tign mist  to  ca<4»  titht*r  a^  possible  j  the  bucks 
npor  together,  the  aweit  and  lamb^  al^o;  thin  would  greatly  ftu'ilitate  the 
labor*  of  tho  judgeji,  and  enable  ihem  by  a  rlirc^^t  eoniparis<m  of  nuimab  to 
ftfTiv9  at  concjuRiomi  more  salis&^tory  to  tbetmiickcat  Mid  marc  just  to  eom^ 
peiitoi^. 

Juds^vs. — Anguatu-^i  Sanford^  Cbonango  co.,  ohalrman  ^  OHvurCook©! 
Wm,  D*  Dickinson,  OnlAno. 

Btst  b^ck  octr  turn  years. — B.  H.  Church,  Vemon,  Ondda  <?o.,  flD. 
2*  Hansom  k  BAkcr,  Hooskkj  B««s«  ^o,,  |^.    S.  Jomiph  tlaxwell^  UmmAj 
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Btst  htck,  two  years  w  under. — S.  H.  Clnutsh,  YenMM,  Oneida  oo., 
$10.     2.  Random  t  Baker,  Hoosick,  98. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes^  aver  two  years.— 8.  H.  Chorck,  Yernon,  $10.  8. 
Joeeph  fiaswell,  Hoosick,  98. 

Best  pen  Jive  ewes,  two  years  or  under. — S.  H.  Church,  Yernon,  910. 
2.  Eansom  &  Baker,  Hoosick,  98.     3.  Frederick  Phelps,  Schodack,  95. 

Best  pen  Jive  buck  lambs. — Ransom  k  Baker,  Hoodck,  98.  2.  Jo- 
•epk  Harwell,  Hoosick,  $3  and  Morrell's  Shepherd. 

Best  pen  Jice  ewe  latnbs. — Joseph  HasweU,  Hoosick,  98.  2.  Eaniom 
k  Baker,  Hoosick,  $3  and  Morreirs  Shepherd. 

Sampls  Wool — Best  sample  of  wool^  tenjleeces. — John  P.  Beekmaa, 
Kindeihook,  Columhia  co..  Silver  Medal. 

SfliPHKRD'a  Doo — Best  Shepherd's  dog. — John  Campbell,  Middle- 
bury,  Vt.,  95.  2.  Robert  Middlemist,  Weal  Meiedith,  Del.  co.,  Morrell's 
Shepherd. 

The  committee  exoeedingl  j  regret  that  there  was  not  a  larger  number  of 
competitors  for  premiums,  both  on  sheep  and  wool,  when  we  take  into  ac- 
count the  large  number  of  pure  Saxons  embraced  within  the  bounds  of  the 
State.  Yet  from  the  best  information  we  can  get,  and  from  general  ob- 
servation, it  would  seem  that  the  pure  Saxon  breeds,  are  getting  into  dis- 
&vor  with  most  of  the  wool-growers  of  this  State.  This  is  doubtless  owing 
to  the  low  price  of  fine  wool  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the  smaller  quantity 
Iprodueed  by  this  breed,  than  from  some  other  breeds  of  sheep.  This  idea 
having  become  prevalent  with  many  of  the  breeders  of  pure  Saxons,  they 
have  neglected  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  their  flocks,  so  essential  to  the 
profitable  growing  of  fine  wool,  and  have  either  suffered  them  to  degener- 
ate, or  have  merged  them  with  other  breeds.  This  breed  of  sheep  is  desir- 
able principally  on  account  of  the  fineness  of  their  wool ;  hence  the  atten- 
tion of  the  grower  sho\ild  be  directed  to  the  quality^  as  well  as  quantity 
of  wool  produced.  That  these  two  objects  can  be  attained  ^y  proper  at- 
tention, the  committee  have  no  doubt. 

The  object  of  the  farmer  is  to  keep  that  breed  of  sheep,  which  will  net 
bun  the  most  profit.  This  can  only  be  ascertained  by  actual  experiment, 
under  equally  favorable  circumstances.  The  committee,  without  going  into 
detail  upon  this  subject,  beg  leave  to  refer  to  a  few  fiu3ts,  in  connection 
wiUi  the  flocks  owned  by  the  successful  competitors  for  premiums.  The 
Hook  belonging  to  S.  H.  Church,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  co.,  to  whom  much 
credit  is  due,  for  the  attention  which  he  has  given  to  this  subject,  and  the 
skiHul  manner  with  which  he  has  managed  his  flock,  may  be  mentioned. 
This  flock  is  justly  celebrated  for  the  superior  quality  of  wool  produced, 
and  for  the  fine  symmetry  of  the  sheep,  a  point  of  much  importance  in 
breeding.  Mr.  Church,  the  present  year,  clipped  from  his  sheep,  an  aver- 
age of  2 1  lbs.  of  wool  per  head,  for  which  he  obtained  60  cents  per  pound, 
making  one  dollar  and  sixty-five  cents  per  head  ;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
his  clip  this  season,  was  unusually  light.  Few  of  the  coarser  breeds,  we 
imagine,  exceeded  more  per  head  for  wool  than  this.  Mr.  Church  is  now 
endeavoring  to  increase  the  quantity  of  wool,  which  he  thinks  he  can  raise 
to  three  pounds  per  head,  without  impairing  the  quality  or  value.  The 
committee  have  no  doubt  that  with  proper  attention  to  breeding,  a  flock  of 
pure  Saxons,  may  be  made  to  yield,  at  least,  two  dollars' worth  of  wool  per 
bead,  at  present  prices.  In  view  of  these  facts,  would  it  not  be  well  for 
Uiose  having  flocks  of  Saxons,  to  go  on  improving  them,  rather  than  change 
them  for  other  and  coarser  breeds  ? 
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Tbe  other  gentlemen  named >  as  having  obtamod  premiums,  are  aiso  en- 
titled ti)  mufh  credit  for  ibeir  skill  in  breeding  fine  woolcd  &hcep.  Mr* 
Joseph  Ilaswell,  of  Hooaick,  whose  flock  numbers  over  eight  hundred,  has 
succeeded  in  bringing  them  up  to  i^J^  lbs.  per  head^  without  impairing  the 
qualit}*  of  the  wool,  lie  hm  also  paid  much  attention  to  sjTiimetry  of 
form,  as  i¥ell  as  evenness  of  fleece  in  qualitj*  Messrs.  Ranson*  &  JjA-etj 
also  of  Hooaick,  pretsented  some  very  fine  specimeus  from  their  flock, 
which  already  numbers  eleven  hundred,  and  whiuli  they  are  evidently 
takiug  pains  to  iiuprove. 

Specimem  of  IVool. — The  committee  would  remark  that  the  specimens 
of  wool  presented,  were  not  in  a;*  good  condition  as  was  desirable.  It  is 
all  important,  if  the  wool-grower  wishes  to  obtain  a  liigh  price  for  his  wool 
and  esttabliih  a  reputa,tion  in  hia  profession,  that  it  be  prepared  for  the  mar- 
ket in  the  be^t  poissible  manner* 

The  committee  have  not  tiine  to  extend  thesr  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
though  much  nught  be  said  tending  to  correct  the  evils  prevalent  among 
wool-growers,  both  in  relation  to  the  breeding  of  sheep  and  preparing  the 
wool  for  market. 

Natives  and  Geabeb. 

Judges. — M*  T*  Tilden,  New  Lebanon,  chairman ;  Andrew  Mltohellf 
Jloiitgomery ;  Stephen  J.  Matson,  Rensselaer. 

Bisi  huck^  aver  dm  ytar^. — No  premium  awarded*  2*  Daniel  S,  Curtis, 
Oftaa&n,  Col.  co.,  9S. 

Btti  hmck,  Um  tfrnn  er  undi^. — Suuol  S,  CnrtiSj  Cana^,  $10.  2. 
B*  C.  Derrick,  Brunswick,  ?8* 

Btst  pen  Jive  ewres,  over  two  ymn* — Daniel  S*  Curtis,  Canaan,  $10* 
2.  E.  K.  Dix,  Veruon,  Oneida  co.,  $8, 

But  pm  five  eioeSi  tim  years  or  mtder* — None  awarded.  2*  Daniel  S, 
Curtis,  Canaan,  $S. 

Brsi  pen  ^vs  butk  lamH. — ^2*  Daniel  S.  Curtis,  Canaan,  |S  and  Mor- 
Tcirs  Shepherd* 

But  pm  fim  €we  iambt* — Biehard  Gypson,  Westmoreland,  88*  2. 
Daiuel  S.  CnrtiAp  Canaan,  $Z  and  Morr ell's  EShcpherd. 

FoR£i<!N  SnERF*    Long  and  Midbli  Wooled* 

Juigu* — ^Morgan  L.  Butler^  Oneida,  chairumn  ;  Jamesi  D.  Yati  Yechten, 

BttnamAer ;  William  Hobaon,  Oneida. 

LoNQ  WooLXH^Bmt  irffd-,-* William  Miller,  Markham,  C*  W*»  $10, 
Best  pen  fictt  act'n. — William  Miller,  Markham,  C,  W*.  810p 
Mtpdlr  WooLEn— JJejf/  ^^wd.— William  Miller,  Mar k bam,  C.  W,  $10, 
Batl  fmfitt  ««?«.— William  Miller,  Markbam,  C,  W.,  1^10. 
Btst  ptnjit^t  hicJi  /a f^?^*.^ William  Miller,  Markbam,  C.  W.,  85* 
The  t<jmmittpc  do  not  bcj^itate  in  pronouncing  this  class  of  ^heep  superior 

in  every  pt»>nt,  and  worthy  the  notice  of  wool-groivcrH  througbout  the  State* 

In  pumt  td  careasa  they  are  unec^uakd, 

MisEiNrm  AND  Saxons, 

Judges^ — Wm.  T.  i^amniou*^  Pulton,  chainnan;  Jamoi  Farr^  Washing* 
ton;  MattliiH.*  Hutchinsnn,  Cayuga, 

MrhiNuw— BrjTf  Jtftfdf.— .John  Campbell,  MidiUdbury,  Vt.,  #10* 

l/«ff  pp»  firt  fNJrs, — Jci«9(e  Himi*!,  Itulhind,  Vt.,  $1(L  , 

Best  p€fi  jSre  buck  lamH* — George  Campbtsll,  We^iminstert  Ttt,  $S.    ^ 
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Bat  pen  ftoe  ewe  lamhe, — George  Campbell,  Westminster,  Yt.,  $5. 

SAXOV^—Best  huck.—C.  B.  Smith,  Wolcottville,  Conn.,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  ewes, — C.  B.  Smith,  Woloottyille,  Conn.,  $10. 

Best  pen  five  buck  lambs, — George  Campbell,  Westminster,  Vt,  $5. 

The  committee  were  happily  disappmnted  in  the  number  and  quality  of 
sheep  exhibited  in  this  class.  A  large  number  were  entered  for  competi- 
tion, and  also  quite  a  number  for  exhibition,  only.  The  committee  were 
much  embarrassed  in  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  the  animals  offered  for 
premiums,  as  there  were  many  very  nearly  equal  in  quality.  The  sheep  ex- 
hibited by  the  Messrs.  Binghams,  of  Vermont,  were  among  the  best  ever 
seen  by  the  committee,  of  Uieir  breed,  and  do  great  credit  to  these  gentle- 
men, imd  have  added  largely  to  the  interest  of  this  Fair,  and  will  be  the 
xneaas  oi  increasing  the  products  of  our  flocks,  as  well  as  the  wealth  of  our 
country. 

SwiKi. 

Judga. — ^Wm.  Logan,  Fulton,  chairman;  Geo.  S.  Willis,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. ;  Francis  B.  Van  Buren,  Herkimer. 

Best  boar  one  year  old. — ^Winants  Younghans,  Bens,  co.,  110.  2.  Jas. 
P.  Noxon,  White  Creek,  Wash,  co.,  $6. 

Best  boar  six  months  and  under  ant  year, — ^William  Webb,  Darien, 
Gen.  CO.,  $8.     2.  William  Comstock,  Laurens,  Otsego  oo.,  $3. 

Boar  pig,  four  months  old,  highly  commended,  belonging  to  Jaoob  Tay- 
lor, Eeiui.  00. 

Bbbsdinq  Sows — Bat  breeding  sow  over  two  years  old. — ^William 
C<mistock,  LaurenSyOtsego  oo.,  $10.    2.  William  Hurst,  Albany,  |5. 

Breeding  sow  one  year  M. — 2.  Lawrence  Sidisbury,  Lansingburgh, 
$6. 

Best  sow  six  months,  and  under  one  year. — ^William  Hurst,  Albany, 
18. 

Beit  lot  of  pigs,  not  less  than  five,  under  ten  months  old. — B.  G. 
Derrick,  Bmnswid:,  $10. 

Discretionary. — Suffolk  pigs,  {very  fincy-rSsanxuA  Morgan,  Watervliet, 
$3. 

The  committee  regret  that  there  was  not  a  more  extensive  exhibition  of 
swine,  in  a  region  so  fiuned  as  this  has  been  for  its  superior  swine. 

POULTEY. 

Judges. — C.  N.  Bement,  Albany,  chairman ;  Orlando  Allen,  Buffalo ; 
J.  8.  Walsh,  Albany. 

Best  lot  Dorkings. — Francis  M.  Botch,  Butternuts,  $3. 

Best  lot  Polands.—M.  J).  Waud,  Lansingburgh,  $3. 

Best  let  of  Malay  or  Chittagong,--!!.  £,  Piatt,  Albany,  $8. 

Best  lot  of  Shanghai— K.  L.  Colt,  New  Jersey,  $3. 

Bat  lot  of  Bantams.—^.  E.  Piatt,  Albany,  $3. 

Best  lot  of  poultry. — John  Chadwick,  New  Hartford,  Oneida  co.,  $10. 

Discretionary  premiums  recommended  to  the  following  persons : 

Silver  top  knot  fowls.— E.  K  Piatt,  Albany,  $3. 

Shanghae  chickens. — ^B.  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbush,  $3. 

Black  Java  fowls,  with  a  specimen  of  large  sized  eggs. — Dudley 
Walsh,  Bethlehem,  $3. 

Specimens  of  China,  Dorking,  and  Malay,  crossed. — J.  M.  Lovett, 
Albttiy,  $3. 
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Curasimi  <>r  Meximn  Fhf.mant* — ^E.  E.  Pktt,  AibiLiijrj  |S, 

Tttrkks.-^ll,  h.  Coltp  Pateraotii  New  Jersey,  $S,    - 

Musamy  /Inch. — R.  L  Colt,  Puterson,  N.  J,,  $S,  • 

Sma/i  dticLi. — Wiiu  Kt>bson,  WestmotcluEd,  Oticida  co,,  |3. 

Large  gi'€se^—h.  F.  jMlen,  Bnfialo,  d3, 

Wiid  gt:mr* — Edward  Van  AlatyDC,  Grocnbusli,  ^S. 

Brernrn  gees€. — Wm*  Hob  son,  WestniorolaDd,  |3« 

China  gcast. — R,  L,  Colt,  Patcraon,  N.  J,,  $3» 

I  Rabbits. 

Very  large  French  Rallits. — R.  H.  Van  Kensselaert  BullcTnuts,  |3, 
Pair  of  beautiful  faim:^. — AaroD  8turgc»,  ilaimltoii  co,,  83- 

Class  B.     PLOWS, 

REPORT   ON   THK  TEIAL    Or    PLOW»- 

Tiie  comnilttcc  on  the  triml  of  plowaj  for  the  New- York  Stato  Agriciil' 
tuml  Societj,  report : 

That  tti  purauatiee  of  the  directions  of  the  Society,  they  asfiteinbied  in 
tbe  city  of  Albaoy,  *>^  Monday  the  3d  day  of  June^  1B50,  and  immediately 
proceeded  to  perform  »aeh  preliminary  duties  sa3  would  be  necessary  for  the 
giieee^  of  the  e running  trialii. 

On  Tiio^ilay,  the  4th»  the  trial  of  the  plowj!  commenced,  in  competition 
for  the  following  premituiLs  offered  by  the  Society,  vk : 

Best  sod  plow  fcjr  **tiiF  s^oib,  furrow  not  1c-«j!  tiwin  seven  inches  in  depth, 
liar  over  ten  inchese  in  width,  Dipliinin  and  il-^>     Second  best  do,  ilO. 

Best  sod  plow  for  light  soils,  furrows  not  less  than  six  inches  deep  and 
twelre  inches  wide,  Uipbma  and  815.     ^eeond  he^t  do,  810. 

Best  plow  for  '"^  fallows*'  or  old  land,  Diploma  mid  810.     Second  do,  88. 

Befit  !^ub*5oil  plow,  Di{>loma  anti  $8. 

Beit  side-hill  plow,  Diploma  and  8S. 

TbG  ^T%i  trials  were  on  follows  or  old  land,  on  the  farm  of  J,  Lansing, 
ftt  Greenbutiih.  The  field  selected  wa<  hilly  ;  ihc  soil  was  a  stiff  loam,  ia- 
efinbig  to  cUiy,  mingled  with  stoucn  of  various  jtiises.  There  had  been  aI* 
mott  eontinitoiis  r&ius  fr»r  three  wcckf  previoti?,  and  the  gronnd  was^,  for  the 
moat  part,  thoronghly  faturat^d  with  wat4*r,  and  the  greater  portion  of  it 
bad  been  recently  covered  with  a  toatin;^  of  luiig  manure. 

In  eonsequenms  of  the  incquvlitieN  of  the  ^urfaco  of  the  £etd,  there  waa 
xwceasarily  a  diver^ty  in  the  variouH  luruW  jtttd  amotions, — some  being  more 
stony,  Wtft,  or  adhftMiva,  than  others.  Thtn  mvarce  of  fallacy  Wiis  guarded 
iigaiuHt  hj  yotir  committee  a*  far  a*  thry  conid,  by  talcitig  copiouit  notes  of 
the  physical  ccrnd ition  of  the  di0ercint  land*,  and  muldng  due  allowances 
when  d<!tcrminin^  the  awartb.  1'he  vepetahlc  nr after  on  the  ground  was 
not  jtuf^c-iently  thick  to  prove  any  wtrious  impediment  to  the  rmiiwtkm  nf 
the  ImplcmcnlK.  AftcT  tlie  et>mpetiiorM  had  drawn  for  the  nuaWF  of  tbctr 
lotK,  the  following  rule*  for  rcgidating  the  awards  frero  jomdimoed  in  tho 
hoarinjj;  of  eajch  competitor : 

RuU$  Ttguiaiing  the  triat^^Tn  deeidtng  the  ^fT)enil  qnestion^ — What 
il»  liU!  bei^t  plow«  ?  the  committ^^e  will  be  Kovernod  bj  the  following  priori* 
oIim:  lilt  iKa  characuT  of  ihe  work  performed;  2d,  th<^  power  rctjuired 
m  diactght ;  !jd,  F|imlity  of  moteriaU,  durahrlity  and  co^t  of  the  ijn{>lonient0. 

F«r  Uijf  $mit  exceUcnee  of  work  tdiali  consist,  fimt,  iu  lc4?bg  th<  fur 
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row  slice  light  and  liable ;  second,  in  so  disposing  tlie  sod  snd  all  regeta- 
ble  matter  as  to  ensure  its  ready  decomposition. 

For  sandy  soil,  or  that  which  is  already  too  light,  the  points  in  regard  to 
work  will  be,  first,  thoroughly  burying  the  regetable  matter  ;  and  second, 
leaving  the  ground  generally  leveL 

For  fallows,  or  old  land,  the  principle  in  reference  to  the  quality  of  the 
work  will  be,  the  thorough  pulverisation  and  friability  of  the  soU. 

In  determining  the  power  required  in  draught,  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ment will  be  used,  and  the  trial  will  be  conducted  in  the  most  careful  and 
thorough  manner. 

The  same  implement  for  testing  draught,  and  the  same  team  will  be  used 
for  all  plows  in  the  same  class. 

The  plows  may  be  held  by  the  competitors,  or  persons  appointed  by  them, 
as  may  be  preferred. 

The  trial  being  open  to  competitors  from  any  part  of  the  world,  fourteen 
plows  were  entered  for  premiums. 

Old  laTid  trials. — Before  commencing  the  work  the  committee  passed  the 
following  resolution,  viz ; 

Resolved,  That  the  plow  which  effects  the  most  thorough  pulverisation 
and  inversion  .of  the  soil,  with  a  depth  of  furrow  of  seven  inches,  shall  be 
deemed  to  make  the  best  work. 


Name  of  CompetiloTs. 


Name  of  Flow. 


.\*«me  of  Plowman 


Dft. 


Wt. 


"Price 
Plow. 


A- Fleck, 

Prai.ch&  Smith. 

EddyACo., 

John  Randerson, 

Miner  dt  Horton 

dlarbuckft  Co, 

P.AoU 

Prooty  AMeara, 

Boeworth,  Rich  Jb  Ca,. . 

E.R.  Finch,  &  Co., 

H.  L  Emery, 

.W.U.Chaac, 

E  J.Borrall,    

Prouty  k  Mear*^ .  .^.^. 


=F= 


Wilkie'i  Scotch, 

Michj^rsH  8od  and  8ab-^il, 

Washington  co.  Iron  Beam  D., . 

Schodnclc 

Peekskill,  No.  SI, 

Trojan,  No.  5, 

Iropro^  Heotch, 

Center  draA,  No.  5^,    

Iron  Beam  D, 

Kmpire  A  3, 

Albany, , 

Amfterdam,  No.  0 

ShelUwUecf, 

Con  Hectic  ui  JVaMej^j^. 


M.  Hatehinson, . . 

J.  Brydoo, 

S.  R.Moll, 

John  Rauderaon, 

J.  Mooiiey, 

«.  O.  Niniih, 

T.  ^VUlialm^  .... 

J.  Mooney, 

T.  Letniaru 

M.  M.  W«b«ter,  . 
H.  L.  Emery,..., 

J.  M<»oney 

E.  .Nmith,. 

J.  McKtney.  .^_.  ._^ 


487 
406 
430 
S49 

aas 

379 
973 
3rt3 
4116 
466 
427 
343 
360 
.'j35 


175 
174 
119 
109 
107 
100 
116 

no 

'21 

133 
1»| 
ld6 


ifOSOO 
13  00 
10  00 

8  00 

7  SQ 

9  00 
»60 

IS  00 

8  60 
10  00 

10  60 

11  00 

10  60 


The  lands  were  marked  out  162  feet  long,  and  28  feet  wide.  The  pre- 
ceding  table  exhibits,  1st,  the  name  of  the  proprietor  of  the  plow ;  2d,  the 
name  of  the  plow ;  8d,  the  name  of  the  plowman ;  4th,  the  draft  of  the 
plow  ;  5th,  the  weight  of  the  plow  ;  Mid  6th,  the  price. 

While. the  plows  were  in  action,  they  were  carefully  watched  by  die  oom- 
nvttee,  and  every  eircQmst«nce  which  they  deemed  essential  was  noted. 
The  appearance  of  the  land  after  plowing,  its  friability,  the  comparative 
time  of  drying,  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter  left  vncovered,  were  then 
cftrefnlly  examined.  The  result  of  their  observations  is  summed  up  in  the 
following  remarks : 

A.  Fleck's  Wilkie^s  Scotch  Plow, — Performed  work  in  a  handsome 
manner ;  the  furrows  were  high  set,  and  their  form  was  well  adapted  to 
cover  the  seed  with  a  friable  soil  after  it  had  passed  under  the  action  of  the 
harrow.  The  materials  of  the  implement  were  of  the  best  quality,  being 
wholly  of  iron,  and  all  the  portions  of  it,  except  those  exposed  to  the  abrasion 
of  the  furrow-slice,  appeared  almo.^  indestructible.  In  our  opinion  it  is  liable 
to  the  following  objections :  1st.  Its  draft  is  heavy.  2d.  Its  weight  makes 
it  too  laborious  for  the  plowman  to  handle,  particularly  where  the  furrows 
wee  short,  and  the  turnings  are  eonseqoent^  freqnont.     8d.  Its  priee  is  too 
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great  ^r  the  meaii5  of  oTdioary  fanners.  4  Lb,  It  requires  a  more  ( borough 
tmming  on  tho  part  of  the  plowman,  than  b  ordinarily  attQinod  by  the 
farmers  of  thi^j  country.  5tb.  The  bottom  of  the  furrow  is  kfl  uneven, 
that  portion  of  the  bottom  contkguous  t*>  the  Jand-sidc,  being  dec^per  than 
the  portion  nearest  the  furrow  side.  It  La  evident  that  this  cut  gives  less 
friable  earth  adapted  to  the  ejdgcneies  of  the  erop  than  if  it  were  leyel  at 
the  bottom* 

Fkkxch  &  Smiti^s  MiMgan  Sod  and  Stih'&olL — We  jsball  not  notice 
thi^  plow  minutely  m  UiU  counexbUf  reserTiug  our  remarks  for  a  ^ubse- 
t{ii4int  part  of  this  r^^porti 

Eddy  &  Co/s  Wtuthingtmt  Co.  Iron  Imm  D. — This  is  a  strong  and  well 
made  plow ;  tho  beam  i^  of  wrf>ueht  iron^  aiid  we  t^  ho  old  suppose  froui  ita 
eonstruction,  that  it  was  well  adapted  for  very  rough  and  stony  land*  Its 
driift  M  heaTVt  and  tho  mould -board  pri,isacs  hea^vily  on  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  furrow,  so  as  to  leave  tho  surface  exposed  after  plo\dng, 
curved,  from  the  effect  of  ttm  p^eH*^ure,  Thi:*  peeuliar  action  not  only  ex- 
pt*udii  power  wa?itefulh\  hut  pa«k*  tho  earth  whteh  cmgLt  to  he  pulveri^efl. 

Raktirrson's  Schwlack  pl(/n\~*Vhc  good  rjualitios  of  thb  plow  were 
brought  ottt  ill  the  fullest  relief  by  i^lr.  Hariderson,  whose  expertne^e  as  a 
pliiwnian  was  partly ukriy  observed.  The  lightness  of  draft  of  this  pbw 
m  Tery  remarkable  ;  thii^  wa^i  ^ccn  it^  di*^tinetly  in  the  action  of  the  team  aa 
from  the  indications  of  the  dynamometer.  It  aUo  possesses  another  quality 
which  will  reeommood  it  to  intuiy  farmers ;  it  fan  be  used  by  an  inexpert 
plowuiau  with  better  t^ffeet  than  most  of  the  plow?*  exhibited ;  it  run**  easily 
without  turiilng  towanh  thi*  land  or  frron  it,  and  when  once  guagnd,  it 
lieeps  the  rijqoicwl  dci|>fh  with  freat  fitejvjint*ssj*  ^inee  good  plowmim  arc 
pffKmrt.Hl  with  ho  muoh  drllicMiUy  in  msAtiy  j+We^,  this  quality  of  the  phm 
will  prove  vt  greiit  vnUic.  With  t}i<fi«*c  tmalitie^^  it  fails  in  its  pulvrrissing 
aA^tion ;  tlie  ftirrow^j^lire  i«  mmph*  turtifMl,  wiiK  ^careely  any  eomminntion 
of  its  pHrtjf'les^  and  it  does  not  biiry  the  gni^s  and  other  vegetable  tnatters 
on  thi*  snrJW-e,  with  tJiat  thoronghnesi*  which  good  husbandry  requires. 

MiNicu  &  ilyiiTON'e  Pevkukill  r/t.w,  No*  *2l, — Those  of  your  comimt- 
tcr  who  have  watched  the  operiifion  of  plowftfor  Beverul  years  in  sueee.^sion 
wHieh  have  been  exhTbit^d  at  our  animal  Fairs,  are  no  strangers  to  the  en- 
alienee  of  this  iuipieoieut.  It  iti  emistroete*!  throughout  by  a  rule,  which 
waa  exhibiled  to  Honm  of  the  inembt^r^  of  your  eoinuiitti*^  neveral  yeatfi 
agii.  At  C'ai*fi  imiM*if*ivo  «xhiliiticm.  rompetit4.»rrt  have  approximated  more 
and  m*>Tc!  elos^ely  to  this  plow,  Bi>d  tht-*  great  cjxeselleueij  of  many  of  the 
tdow!t  fntiTHiffl^^tured  iti  thi*  Srnte,  i^  du*^  to  the  ^kill  and  ingenuity  of 
M<i**^rm*  Mint>r  Jfc  llort-f^n*  No.  21  tuni^*  an  exeollent  furr<m»  surpa^cs 
moict  in  pi4lvt>ii«jiti(m«  burio'?  the  %'ege table  matter  well,  is  strong  in  ifcucon- 
•troctionT  tluriible  in  its  inaterttds,  nioiiymit^  in  price,  and  Wi^ht  in  it.'^  draft. 
Kut  in  our  opinion  viouhl  be  improvetl*  by  an  apparatus  by  which  the 
breadtli  and  depth  of  ii{<  furrow  oouUl  be*  more  readily  and  aeeurutely  ail* 
fttstoi 

SrAHStrcic  Jk  Co/n  Trajan  Nf>>  5.— Tlic*  proprietor?*  of  tliw  plow  were 
unfortunate  ii^  lirawing  their  U^t,  m  it  ww^  uudotd>t4^ily  the  vtt*r»t  on  the 
grcmmL  It  WjM  fiittmtcHl  at  the;  \mm*i4  a  i^idt^  hilK  receiving  Ita  dralncMIC' 
Ai  tJM^  time  nf  thu  trial  it  wa^  very  wet*  exi-eA^^ively  j^touyf  and  eorerofl 
with  a  niukor  h^u'bai:^  than  any  »-it hi^r  lot  on  ihv  field,  Th*;  oonfi deuce  of 
thr  pf oprietors  in  lb?  exrdUence  of  the  impLenient  wa^  tery  strikingly  ex- 
liiUtmJ  by  tbeir  aiitimiiafUii  to  its  Wm<j:  ti^ntod  >^itbi>nt  the  }ilight<^i(t  ren^on- 
uiader  pkimialAii&ea  «o  doL-i^icdly  nnfavorable.     It  ii  utuhmbtedly 
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^[iflicalt  for  any  judges  to  nuke  a  proper  allowanee  for  ^ete  kieqiialitiM  m 
Ibe  physical  oondiuon  of  different  lote,  and  it  is  possible  that  injtisiiee  fluj 
he  done  in  spite  of  the  greatest  oare  and  impartiality;  but  your  eom- 
mittee  in  making  their  award,  endeavored,  individually^  to  be  folly  persoad- 
«d  in  their  own  minds.  Trojan^  No,  5,  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  plow, 
and  in  its  capacity  for  turning  under  weeds  and  stubble  wiihaut  ckokirngt 
b  probably  unsurpassed  by  any  plow  at  the  exhibition. 

P.  AuLD*s  Improved  Scotch  plow,  made  good  work.  It  seems  well 
adapted  to  adhesive  soils,  as  from  its  form  and  the  (quality  of  the  metal 
used,  it  will  scaur  well.  It  lacks  the  apparatus  for  proper  adjustment, 
which  renders  it  somewhat  difficult  of  management. 

Prouty  &  MEAR8,  Center  Draft,  No.  o\. — This  plow  possessoa  an  ex- 
traordinary combination  of  excellencies.  The  point  or  share  presents  a 
gradual,  easy  rise  of  the  furrow  to  the  mould- board,  which  b  on  a  gentle 
spiral  curve,  in  its  transverse  and  dbgonal  sections,  and  of  such  length  as  to 
insure  a  free  and  easy  delivery  of  the  furrow  at  its  after  end,  and  not  r^ 
quiring  the  foot  of  the  plowman  to  prevent  its  falliDg  back  from  whence  'A 
came,  and  having  the  cohesion  of  its  particles  so  far  dbturbed  as  to  admit 
of  the  genial  influences  of  the  sun  and  rain,  those  powerful  agents  of  de- 
composition. It  b  of  that  peculiar  structure  which  b  eo  well  adapted  to 
die  form  which  the  under  side  of  the  furrow  naturally  assumes,  in  the^ 
process  of  being  inverted,  that  after  a  few  hours*  service,  not  an  inch  will 
be  found  which  b  not  polbhed  by  the  pa-ssing  furrow. 

•  The  center  draft  principle,  seems  almost  universally  misappreheadod  by 
most  farmers  and  plow  makers,  althoa:^h  it  has  been  the  characteristic  fea» 
ture  of  Messrs.  Prouty  &  Mcars*  plows  for  many  years.  Most  persons 
suppose  that  this  appellation  refers  to  the  druft-rod,  which  dispenses  with 
the  application  of  the  power  at  the  extremity  of  the  beam  ;  but  thb  b  not 
80.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  approi^imation  of  the  beam  to  the  central 
section  of  the  implement,  most  other  plows  having  the  beam  placed  direct- 
ly over  the  perpendicular  land-side.  The  land-side  makes  an  acute  angle 
with  a  perpendicular,  from  the  sole  of  the  plow,  and  hence  the  furrow-slice, 
instead  of  being  rectangular,  b  rhomboidal.  The  combined  action  of  the 
coulter  and  plow,  loosens  the  earth  composing  the  acute  angle,  so  that  when 
the  farrow-slioe  laps  on  the  preening  one,  the  loose  earth  falls  into  the 
channel  made  by  the  lapping  of  the  forrows  and  oimplotely  buries  the  pro^ 
trudmg  vegetation.  Thb  feature  of  the  plow  b  looked  upon  by  your  com- 
mittee with  great  favor,  as  it  b  almost  impossible  for  a  rectangular  forrow- 
slice  to  be  so  laid  as  to  shut  in  the  grass  so  as  to  insure  its  decomposition, 
and  to  repress  its  growth. 

The  inclination  of  the  land-side  also  brings  the  standard  on  which  the 
beam  b  placed  within  the  body  of  the  plow,  the  front  edge  of  which  if 
thrown  forwards  in  a  curve  under  the  beam,  so  as  to  prevent  the  vegetable 
matters  on  the  surface  from  lodging  on,  and  choking  the  plow.  The  af^r 
part  of  the  head  of  the  standard,  is  extended  in  such  manner  as  to  secure 
the  beam  and  land-side  more  perfectly,  and  being  within  the  body  of  the 
plow,  it  a^lmits  of  the  position  of  the  bean*  being  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
land-side,  and  also  causes  the  line  of  draft  of  the  latter,  and  the  line 
of  motion  of  the  plow,  to  bo  parallel  one  to  the  other. 

As  the  draft  rod  and  other  apparatus  of  adjustment  attached  to  this  plow, 
are  in  some  respects  peculiar,  we  subjoin  Messrs.  Proaty  &  Mears'  de^ 
«cription  thereof. 

*'  Th£  draft  aoo. — The  under  side  of  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  of 
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comDion  kitgtlii  is  elevated  from  two  ta  6vo  inoltefl  above  the  tevel  of  the 
itaiid^rd  at  bts  junction  with  tbo  beam.  A I  the  fore  end  of  the  beam  is  se- 
tt ujiifd  a  metalUu  graduating  s^rc,  having  a  »loi  of  about  six  mebeB  lateral 
fiUiut,  and  tiirough  which  is  pa^&ied,  vertically,  an  eye-bult  t>f  about  ten 
inchos  in  length — about  eight  iuches  fonuiug  a  male  screw,  the  female  eon- 
dialing  of  a  nut  on  the  under,  and  a  powoif  al  thumb  nut,  or  knob  nutf  on 
tho  upper  s^icle  of  the  graduating  arc.  By  nieans  of  this  arc,  nuts  and 
inrew,  the  eye  of  the  bolt  may  be  elevated  or  depre«J3^d,  and  also  passt^d  to 
the  right  or  kft  of  the  center »  atnl  thuM  ^leeured  in  its  position — thus  ad- 
psting  the  line  of  draft  with  great  accuraey.  In  front  of  the  standard* 
under  I  he  btam,  embracing  its  aides  and  extending  up  hack  of  the  standard- 
bolt,  \»  a  clevi^i  having  it!^  enda  secured  by  a  strong  bolt  through  the  beam^^ 
Thl^  etevLH  hd^  tjinje  notehos  to  admit  the  hook  on  the  end  of  the  draft 
kmL  Que  central^  asid  one  4^?; tending  out  on  either  &ide  of  the  beam.  The 
drtift  rod  i^  »  bar  of  round  iron — having  at  one  ead  an  eye  to  draw  by,  and 
Mi  the  other  h  formed  a  »mitable  hook  or  eye  by  which  it  m  attacked  to  thar 
elevi^  after  having  been  pa»^  tbrougli  the  eyo  of  tho  adjusting  gorew 

Ml 

**  Thh  apparatus,  when  applied  t*>  Prouty  &  Mears  plow,  (the  land-side 
■nd  standard  of  which  are  inclined^  and  the  beam  on  a  line  parallel  with 
the  lanil-side,)  adniiU  of  the  plow  oairyittg  itiB  proper  width  of  furrow  whoa 
drawn  by  two  or  more  hor^s  walking  in  the  furrow,  when  the  draft  rod  is 
hitched  into  the  rig  tit  hand  noteh  of  the  clevi:»  and  full  to  the  right  in  the 
sratlualiug  are.  iiitch  eentral  in  the  elevi^i,  and  set  eentral  in  the  arc  und 
It  folkkw»  equally  we31,  a  yoke  of  oxen  or  a  pair  of  torses.  Let  the  rod 
be  booked  inta  the  notch  on  the  left  of  the  beam^  and  moved  to  the  left  of 
tha  are,  and  it  fallows  the  team  of  three  horses  abrca^st  aa  perfectly  as 
befbm^  in  eat:h  tnstanee  holding  its  width  and  depth  of  furrow,  turning 
OTar  and  eomphTtcly  core  ring  the  sod  and  all  vegetable  nmtter. 

To  earn  up  the  nuitits  of  tlds  plow^  it  appears  to  ns  that  it  combines  ina 
mrr  rmnarkable  degree  the  somewhat  oppos^ite  qualities  of  ca^e  of  draft 
with  pulverissing  power  ;  it  buries  the  vegetable  matter  very  thoroughly  i  it 
u  made  i>f  very  excellent  materiaU ;  it  iA  not  cxpeTmire  ;  the  workTuanship 
i»  of  the  bf'-^t  quality ;  it  can  bo  c»ity  repaired,  und  facility  in  ite  use  ia 
tidily  acquired  by  th©  pk^wnmn.  It  is  Steady  and  equable  in  its  motion, 
i«|njring  little  labor  on  the  part  of  the  plowman,  and  is  sui^ceptible  of  most 
iteurate  aitijastiiieit.  The  eonimondation  which  we  have  bestowed  op  tho 
dnmhility  of  the  mftt^riaU,  strength  of  eonstrueilon,  neatness  of  finish «  and 
Mi#ml  exeeltenet^  of  vorkxnauahip  exhibited  in  tkii^  ptow«  applies  with  equal 
Ibree  to  all  the  plowK  exhibited  by  the  jiame  projirietOfs, 

BofiWonTU,  HicH  k  C'0*'a  hm  b^am  £J,— This  plow  ha^^  the  merit  of 
dte  eheapejit  of  any  (jxhibitcMl,  Its  eon>*t  ruction  gives  it  some  ad  van* 
ill  ploiVjQg  m  itumpy  land^  an<l  from  its  facility  in  taming,  it  b  con^ 
whi^m  ihu  furrow ?»  are  very  rthort.  But  your  committee  are  con- 
ftelnrd  Uj  iMiy  that  the  work  pcrfuruied  by  this  plow,  does  not  moct  their 
ftaprohatjc^n,  a»  it  rt^qntrtLH  too  much  aid  from  the  foot  of  the  plowman  to 
plocjo  the  furrtiw«-^li^H!  in  a  proper  ponttion^  It  pnckti  and  tiolidifieTi  the  fur-^ 
liOir««lice  in  eon)*eqtt«^ncHf  iif  the  pn^nsur©  of  the  hinder  part  of  the  muulti 
bovrd  ;  t^e  draft  u  heavvt  and  ita  acth/ti  \»  vibratory  uml  unntoadT- 

FiNf-(r*5  En*  pin  A  i.  The  taimc  object  ions  (ipplv  to  this  plow  as  to 
Il4Mjil*rsi,"u*ii,  litit  it  pressc!!  the  furrow  hariJer  and  requirci^  more  power, 

HX.  KftimEY's  dihmy  plow,  doe«  g<KKi  work^execpt  that  it  tila  toburj 
llse  stftobbla  wt^ 
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W.  n.  Chasi*8  Amsterdam  plow  No.  6. — This  implement  was  not  pnh 
peiiy  adjusted  for  showing  its  peculiar  properties,  and  therefore  jour  com* 
mittee  hasard  no  remarks  on  its  action. 

£.  J.  Burrall's  Shell-wheel  plow, — Much  ingenuity  is  displayed  in  the 
construction  of  this  plow,  Mid  from  inspection,  and  mm  theoretical  considerap 
tions,  we  should  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  to  it  valuable  qualities ;  but 
it  Culed  to  effect  a  thorough  pulverisation  of  the  soil,  and  to  cover  under 
the  vegetable  matter,  without  assistance  from  the  foot  of  the  plowman. 

Proittt  k  Mears'  CoimecticuX  Valley  plow. — We  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  of  the  excellence  of  the  execution  of  this  implement  m  soils  adapted 
to  its  use  ;  but  it  was  not  adapted  to  the  soil  where  it  was  tried  in  our 
presence. 

Your  committee  have  thus  passed  in  review  all  the  plows  offered  ffft 
competition  in  this  particular  kind  of  land,  and  have  given  their  opinions  so 
far  as  they  know  their  own  hearts,  with  entire  impartiality.  They  would 
have  praised  with  far  greater  pleasure  than  they  have  blamed ;  but  their 
duty  to  the  Society,  and  to  the  formers  of  the  State,  seemed  imperiously  to 
require  that  they  should  honestly  state  the  fistcts  as  they  presented  them- 
selves to  their  view,  with  their  conclusions,  without  fear,  favor  or  affection. 

St^  soil  trials. — Having  thus  finished  the  trial  of  plows  on  "  Old 
Ground,"  they  proceeded  to  test  those  entered  for  plowing  stiff  sod. 

The  field  selected  wa<)  of  a  stiff  clay  soil,  with  a  smooth  and  i^ost  level 
surfiice,  generally  free  from  stones,  in  a  very  wet  condition  from  reocni 
rains,  and  coveced  with  a  sod  which  had  been  unplowed  for  many  yeara. 
The  sise  of  furrow-slice  prescribed  by  the  rules  was  seven  inches  by  ten 
inches.  The  lands  were  150  feet  long  by  23  feet  wide.  Twenty-two  plows 
were  entered  for  competition,  and  the  annexed  table  shows,  1st,  the  name 
of  the  competitor ;  2d,  the  name  of  the  plow ;  3d,  the  draft ;  4th,  size  of 
furrow ;  5th  the  price  of  the  plow,  and  6th,  the  weight  of  the  plow. 


NuuM  oT  ooiiip6titon. 


French  &  8mitb, 

Miner  h.  HortoD, 

French  &  Smiih, 

EddytCo 

Miner  It  Hortoii, 

Prooiy  &  Co., 

H.  L.  Emery, 

BcMWorth  Jb  Rich, 

Finch,  

Gilbert, 

Surbock  Jb  Co., 

Scott, 

Prooty  &  Co. 

ProMyft  Co., 

BoMwnrth,  Rich  ft  Co., . 

W.  U.  Cha^, 

John  Randert oo, 

Suu-back  ft  Co., 

A.  Fleck, 

Surbock  ft  Co., 

P.  Aold, ,.. 

E.  J.  BorraU, 


Nuroe  of  Plow. 


hifani 

No.  21,...        

Michigan  Joint  plow, . , 
Waahuif  too  Co.  D.,.. 

No.  22,; 

Center  dr«A,  No.  26,  . 

Albany, , 

Right  and  Le A, 

Empire  A3, 

New  Jeraey, 

Trojan  No.  6, 

Ohio,. 


Center  draft,  M,. 
-  ■    "   No 


30,. 


Center  draft,  f 
Iron  Beam  E  D, 

Amsterdam,  No.  2, 

Schodack, 

Iron  Beam, 

WUki«'a  Scotch  swing,. 

Trojan  No.  3, 

Improved  Scotch, 

SheU  Wheel, 


Dft. 


AOO 
42S 
510 
480 
fidO 
490 
480 
650 
629 
600 
426. 
660 
470 
460 
380 
600 
300 
410 
476 
460 
476 
410 


Bisp  of 
farrow. 


Price  of 
Plow. 


by  10 
by  to 


71  by  18 
by  12 


by  12 
by  11 
by  11 
by  10 
by  12 
by  12 
by  12 


7*  by  in 
7   by  10} 
7   by  10 
7   by  11 
O^by  10) 
7   by  12 
7   by  10 
7i  by  12 
7   by  11 
7   by  11 


$13  00 
760 
10  00 

10  00 

11  60 
10  60 

700 
8  78 
600 
200 

12  00 

10  80 
860 

800 
860 
23  00 

OiO 

11  00 


Wuof 
Plow. 


174 
"•I 


1S> 
iOO 

100 
178 


Frbnch  k  Smith's  Michigan  Sod  and  SuthsoU. — We  reseire  onr  i^ 
mftrks  on  this  plow  for  another  place. 

MiNBR  &  Horton's  Peekskill  Plow  No.  21. — This  plow  does  excelleiii 
work,  though  intended  for  a  wider  furrow,  and  working  disadyantageooslj 
in  this.  It  yet  made  good  work,  pulverising  the  sml  in  a  satis&ctorj  man- 
ner.   This  plow,  as  well  as  No.  22,  hereinafter  mentioned,  was  held  by  a 
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EiTgion  nnAc^u^otno^  to  (Iio  implement,  £md  for  tbat  rea»€tn  all  tlie  excel- 
pe^es  of  tbe  plows  were  iiofc  developed.  It  runs  with  gre^t  steadiness,  and 
requires  very  Httle  mtcrferoiw.'^^  ou  tLt  |>art  of  the  holder, 

FuEUcn  &  8MiTU*g  Mi^igan  Joint  i'/ow^^Tli is  implement  has  merits, 
but  is  inferior  to  tljo  **Sod  wid  8tib-iMJil  Plow  "  of  tlie  feame  proprietors. 

Eddy  &  Co/s  Waskingtoti  Co.  D. — This  pl^w  i^  not  calculated  for  so 
deep  a  furrow  as  aovcii  inebes,  W'beu  wc^rking  at  this  depth,  much  power 
i^  expcudct!  upon  the  furrow  wlice  wbiali  is  hardened  and  poli&hed  by  the^ 
prtiji^iure.  It  cleans  out  tbt;  bottmn  of  the  furrow  well,  and  runs  vt'iy 
steiwlily, 

M[2VEH  &  Houton's  Feekikill  No^  22. — This  Plow  doet^  not  hme  the 
Iftod  a^  light  ivs  No,  21,  nor  L^  it  us  well  adapted  for  tie  work  retjiurcd  by 
tbe  rules, 

Peoutt  k  Meahs'  Center  Draft  No,  25 ^ — Leaves  tbe  farrow  too  flat 
And  bcikvy  for  stiif  soik^  but  buries  the  grase  satisflictorjly, 

H.  L.  Emery  *8  Alhmny  Flow* — The  furrows  wpre  um^olblj  fmt,  but  the 
£n)33  was  not  well  ao^efedi  and  the  8oil  not  ^^ufBcieutly  putverJjEmb 

BoswoMTu,  Kictr  k  Co.*»  Bij^ht  and  Left  Hand  Flow. — Tl»i«  ploir 
geffonned  its  woHt  a^lmirably,  with  a  single  ext^cption  of  tbe  great  power 
wMc4i  was  recjuircd  to  openite  tt.  It  pulverised  tbe  Boil  well,  and  buried 
the  grass  very  thoroughly* 

Finch's  Empire  A  S. — Tins  plow  bait  but  Uttle  pulverising  action,  and 
leaver  the  furrow  slice  heavy  ;  but  runs  squarely  and  steadily* 

Git  Burt's  Neia  Jersey  Flaw. — Waa  worked  without  a  wheel,  aBd  wa* 
iefirlent  in  apparatus  for  jicif Pirate  a-djtLftnient,  and  ns  furrows  were  out 
muHiuariy  a^*  to  depth  and  width.  It  require!?*  too  nmeli  power,  wbeti  ruii- 
ning  jseven  inclics  deep,  to  bti:*(Mue  a  f^vorrte  with  our  farmers. 

STAltituCK  A  Cfi,'«  Trujan  No.  5. — This  k  a  valuable  plow,  and  will 
undoTibtodly  be  u  fdvorittf  with  many  farm  en* ;  it  lays  it#i  furrows  RTuootbly 
and  evenly,  but  does  nut  puUtTlKe  ibe  acnl  or  bury  tbe  gras^  as  wtdl  as  the 
iiajidard  of  ^ood  pb*wiiig  requires.  This  plow^  like  many  others  wbii^h 
weni  exhibiti'dt  took  too  wide  a  furrow  m  proportion  to  its  depth.  Wo 
de^iu  ilic  growing  teiideney  among  plow  makers  to  adapt  their  implenietits 
to  a  w!dc  ftirrc»w-i*lic;ej  m  an  evil  sign  of  I  he  time^,  fraroght  with  tbe  worst 
t«?«tiltf<  to  the  cau^''  ^f  agrieultiire.  No  fiiult  h  attribntable  to  the  makeri* 
for  tbifl  ;  tliey  only  eonjply  with  the  (Ieniand*5  of  theb-  customers,  but  we^ 
think  it  hi^h  time  that  an  earnef^t  effort  wa»  mnije  tu  dft^abu^e  the  minds  of 
Warmer  $  of  this  orrorT  a^  it  \^  one  wbi*'h  muj^t  niHTSj^anty  diminish  the* 
returni  of  tbtdr  labor,  Like  aU  the  plows  made  by  the.*<P  gentlemen*  it  Lh 
of  ea^  drufl*  31e?*i<r».  Starbuek's  plow^s  were  flH  Iicld  by  Mr.  Smith,  who 
j|tivibllod  admirable  ^kill  m  a  plowman,  and  brought  out  their  good  ijuaU*^ 
mm  1e  tlic  impleft  mcifiuer, 

Scott's  Okw  Plow. — Tlie  propri<itor  of  lb  ft*  plow  stated  that  it  w»k  nol 
propined  f<»t  workiujf,  and  requf*!^tetl  no  remark-'^  in  r^«ard  to  it, 

Peoutt  &  Mears*  Cfntwr  Draff  Nn.  ftj*— Made  gofw)  work,  hut  Uim 
lue  wide  a  furrow  lo  du  the  requited  wr»rk  au  this  woil  in  the  bes^t  nianntr. 

pRom^  St  Meahs*  Cmtfr  Draft  Nq^  f>(K— Tlie  genrral  farm  of  tbii 
fktw  1%  mmlhir  (o  that  of  the  ^*  '»4t  '  except  that  iti?*  calciila!<*d  to  do  dc<n>cr 
work  in  proportion  to  tbe  width,  whieb  i*  a  great  admnta^re  for  srtiff  smk* 
Li^h[ne»i  and  friftbility  are  the  main  objeel^i  to  be  attnincd  on  imfh  »o1b. 
*fhey  p^liould  bfr  plowed  finf^  and  wtdl  pulTCriKcd,  not  only  fc^r  thts  pnrpoift 
of  making  h  suitable  soid-betl^  but.  in  ortl^r  that  the  action  f*f  th«  air  may 
derelopfa  md  lendtsr  aalable  tbe  iMent  vegetable  food  wLi«ih  they  ct^ntmu. 
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The  operatioii  of  thu  plow  wu  Ugfaly  satia&otory  in  Aese  respeols.  Tht 
farrow-slice  was  out  with  great  uniformity,  (as  per  table,)  and  it  was  left 
beantifollj  open  and  light,  while  the  grass  was  so  completely  covered  as  to 
prevent  its  growth.  This  was  particolarly  observed  by  the  judges,  who 
visited  the  field  five  days  after  the  work  had  been  done,  (daring  which 
interval  there  had  been  a  fall  of  rain,)  in  order  to  compare  the  condition  of 
the  land  plowed  by  the  different  implements.  The  lot  plowed  by  this  plow, 
lay  considerably  on  what  had  formerly  been  the  track  of  a  road,  which 
made  that  part  of  the  soil,  especially  towards  the  bottom  of  the  furrow, 
very  hard,  and  increased  the  draft ;  yet  the  instrument  held  its  depth  well 
throughout.  The  attachment  of  the  draft-rod  to  that  part  of  the  beam 
nearest  the  center  of  the  plow's  weight,  is  thought  to  have  a  favorable  effect 
in  keeping  it  to  its  depth  and  giving  steadiness  of  motion. 

Bos  WORTH,  Rich  k  Co.'s  Iron  Beam  E  D. — This  plow  required  less 
power  than  any  other  on  the  ground,  but  it  was  deficient  in  pulveriiing 
action,  and  covered  the  grass  imperfectly  ;  and  the  sod  required  the  foot 
of  the  plowman  to  assist  in  its  inversion. 

W.  U.  Chase's  Amsterdam  Plow,  No.  2. — A  good,  substantial,  and 
cheap  implement.  Sufficient  pains  had  not  been  taken  in  its  adjustment 
before  trial,  and  the  plowman  not  being  accustomed  to  its  use,  all  its  good 
Qualities  were  not  made  apparent. 

Randerson's  Schodack  Plow. — The  remarks  on  this  plow,  under  "  old 
land"  plowing,  will  apply  in  this  connection.  It  is  proper  to  state,  also, 
that  it  did  not,  generally,  work  to  the  depth  required.  In  this  instance, 
twelve  furrows  were  plowed  before  the  dynamometer  was  put  on,  the  average 
depth  of  which  was  not  over  six  inches  ;  and  when  the  implement  was  put 
down  to  seven  inches,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  draft  by  the  dynamo- 
meter, the  furrows  plowed  showed  very  conspicuously  above  the  rest  of  the 
land.  The  great  difference  in  the  power  required  to  plow  six  inches,  and 
that  required  for  seven  inches,  will  account,  in  a  considerable  degree,  for 
the  ease  and  expedition  with  which  Mr.  Randcrson's  horses  moved. 

Starbuck  &  Co.'s  Iron  Beam, — Similar  to  the  "  Trojan"  No.  6,  but 
does  not  work  quite  as  evenly  and  smoothly  as  that. 

A-  Fleck's  Wilkie's  Scotch  Plow, — ^Thls  plow  operated  with  great 
regularity,  cutting  its  furrows  seven  inches  by  ten,  with  uniformity  and 
precision,  leaving  the  edges  or  comers  high,  and  exposing  to  the  air  a  large 
proportion  of  the  slice.  At  the  time  of  the  examination  of  the  field  by 
the  committee,  the  lot  plowed  with  this  plow  was  found  to  be  in  a  much 
drier  and  lighter  condition  than  most  of  the  lots,  and  at  a  subsequent  exa- 
mination it  was  noticed  that  but  little  grass  had  grown  between  the  furrows, 
a  result  which  was  owing  to  the  furrow-slice  having  been  left  in  so  friable 
a  state  that  the  ridges  had  crumbled  down  and  closed  the  interstices.  The 
bottom  of  the  furrows,  though  cut  more  squarely  here  than  on  old  land,  (a 
different  share  having  been  used,)  was  still  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
mentioned  in  that  case.  The  plowman,  Matthew  Hutchinson,  is  a  very 
superior  workman,  possesf^iog  all  the  qualities  which  make  the  true  plow- 
man, and  we  should  neglect  a  most  pleasing  duty,  were  we  to  fail  in  uaaai- 
mously  awarding  him  the  praise  which  his  work  so  richly  merits. 

Starbuck's  Tr*/}an,  No.  3. — Makes  good  work^  and  buries  the  vegetable 
matter  better  than  any  other  plow  by  these  makers. 

£.  J.  BuRRALii's  Shell  Whed  Plow, — Is  subatantially  soade,  but  is 
ddfictent  in  pulverization  and  in  l^urying  sod. 

The  committee  examined  the  various  lands  with  great  care,  on  the 
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plotion  of  the  trials.  Five  days  afterwards  tbe^  examined  them  again,  and 
tbree  wceka  aubsequently  a  part  of  the  eotnraittce  examined  the  work,  and 
the  opiniotis  above  given  arc  the  result  of  their  ccmihined  inspections, 

San  Br  Sod  Soils. ^Our  next  trials  were  in  a  sandy  sod  soil^  situated 
on  the  island,  north  of  the  railroad  depot.  The  soiJ  was  an  alluvial  aandi 
with  a  very  tough  sward ^  which  hajd  not  been  disturbed  for  twenty  years » 
and  whieh  had  been  used  for  pa.*turage  during  that  period.  The  lands  were 
of  the  eame  length  and  brKadtb  a,^  those  on  the  '*  stiff  sod"  trials.  The 
followiug  table  indieates  the  draft  of  eaeh  plow  : 


Niuaetd'CouipcliiiMi. 

NttJin!  of  How, 

JJrnft. 

FUMth  Ik  Co.,, ,,».,.»» ^ ,  ^  ■«,...  ^ .  ^ ,..  t .  *  r .  ^ 

^mpJ]  lilirrinirtv^     11.4+.+   aiii.t.i 

100 

380 

Mtftf  r  ft,  HfJTtODt ,  ^ . ,  r  4  ■  I « 

Pf^ekaljiil,  No  Sl^ *.,*„,.,,,,  r>, 

Miiurr  Jt  norlotL+  ♦ .  +  ♦ **■*,*,,»  ^ .,,» n,  +' 

F*fok»(tillt  ]^o.  30i .,.,,♦,.. 

ttTO 

W     U     ChliMt *...f..^.^..,,m,u„^,.*. 

Aiiidte^rdam,  \o.  £,  , , , , *...,.<.  .»<i . 

Pff  »rh  ft.  SroJTbf  i  >  >.  It .  bi  **i>«  >  >  .1,  >.«p 

JU'diimiut  JoiiUt, .,..   ^ + . , - .  >  >i 

PmhCli  ft  s^milJi,*.., »..*.*, ♦,».,,  .,.♦4.^.*, 

Miobi«n\  t^  AiH)  giib-S^ja, ,,......,.,,.. 

4S0 

HlMrhurk  ft  Co... .  „ »* 

Iron  fleam,  .  +  * , ,   ..*.,..! .  *- . . .  h  h  . ...... 

^ 

Wm.  V,  Cbwe,.. 

AmstenhitQt  No.  ft,.  ..,.>„...*.„,.,,,„ . 

lltitworth,  Ricb  &  Co,,,  ..,..-,*.**-..  t ,,  *  - 

D,, „.„... „. 

Tf  ojftn.  No.  5,*,  *  * ■  ■ ,. .  ^  , . 

4J9 

^mrHuclE  k  Co., ,,,.^.i..,. 

^3S0 

Tirtrh  k  Co.,, .„«,,,,   „.*,-,,,,♦*.,»♦,,, 

Larifif  Etnptre.  ^ . ., 1^, .. .^.^.^ ,,.,,, . 

430 

RMlbJcrMi^il^  >p...4  .,*!.  ■ ' .,  .*k  ii----*A  '»*>■  • 

gcb'idiick, 

MQ 

|J .  1*.  f'imrfy*  +.»*,«.,».<■   i .,»  +  +  ,,./ 

Altifiiif ,  ..,.,.,  K  H  , 

49Q 

lliiAVi't-iriti  Jt  Slt)h. .  *  *  *  . .  ^ . . »  >  < 

Hl^ilu  nuA  Left, ,  4 1 .  * , +  H, ,  ♦ 4 .  > . 

fi1Q 

Bi'wt'iirUi  ft  ili<cb|..»«Tf  t  **M^*- ' ..*...  ^ ... 

E  D - 

4G0 

(*    Atild .1 ■ 

fmproTe^tJ  J^ctHpH,. . ,   .......,*... 

410 

IVi^iiiv  ft  Btatfi 

C*nter  T>r*rit  No.  IK.  +  ..  +  >  ,,.'»«4«i*..  +. . 

400 

Pi4uEy  ft  MetAm... «...»,  J,,..,  ..'^  „...,«.,...,  ^ 

Ctwcr  Drafts  No.  SJ,.,,.  .,,i,„»  ,,,.^. . . , . 

4aS 

Wtn   [J*  OiHc. „,,.,.. 

Afijiaitf rUnut ,  No  7,      .<    ■..    iii.ii.a.i.i 

37^ 

A^Ktftck,  .,77! * 

WJkic^i  i^colch,*,     *     H  ,».*,..  K......... 

I.VJ 

0»»bert."^ ■ 

New  Jcr»r>%  , ,...,. 

fl^S 

Out  remarks  on  tJie  speeizil  qualitief  of  the  iever&I  plowB  have  been 
gi7€ii  with  j'o  iniieh  detail  iiBdcr  the  triab  on  **  old  land,''  and  on  "  stiff 
fOd,"  that  we  deem  tt  nnneeessary  to  say  more  in  relation  to  them  in  the 
present  connection,  except  the  general  remarlc,  that  the  greatef=tt  deficiency 
noticed  in  most  of  the  plows  whii'b  were  submitted  for  this  trial  ^  was  one 
whieh  would  have  entitled  them  to  eommend alien  iu  stiff  and  tenadon.s 
foils,  and  that  is,  they  lapped  the  furrows  too  n\«ch ,  whit  h  increased  the 
friability  of  a  soil  already  tcni  loose.  They  wero  also  dcfieient  In  bnrying 
thd  grass*  In  most  of  the  lands  it  could  be  seen  protruding  tbrougb  the 
toterstiees,  and  a  shower  having  octiirred  soon  after  the  trial^i  were 
Hntsbedt  it  grew  io  a  few  days  so  as  to  eover  the  field  with  a  yhtj  undesira- 
ble verdure.  Tbene  defects*  howisver,  were  admirnldy  obviated  by  tJie 
plows  to  which  the  premitims  areawardnd.  All  the  phiws  were  guaecd  to 
work  six  incheis  by  twelve* 

Tbial  or  8JDE-H1LL  PLOWii, — Thcjfie  plows  were  trie^  on  a  steep  side- 
hlU  in  the  same  fi^ld  where  the  trials  on  *^  old  land^*  were  made«  There 
wero  three  plowti  enteral  for  the  premium ,  viz  : 

iJotirorfch,  Kiish  k  Ca/ii priee  t7  0^,  weight  123  \\m, 

Prwity  A  Meirs'. 9  OO,       "      HO  lbs, 

Mit&Co/ ft  00,      **      in  lbs. 

Tatty  nil  performed  wdl,  and  are  well  wi>rthy  of  thinr  rnakertt*  repuu- 
ticvDi^  and  of  the  eonfidentTtT  of  thts  public? ;  but  all  things  uoneldeTed  they 
Qsloem  the  plow  of  Hosi worth,  Eieh  A  Co.,  the  best.  Tt  i»  truly  an  excel* 
|pnt  iiuphiinent,  and  they  ri?commend  tt  with  prcJit  eonfidflnee  to  those  re- 
qQiring  such   an  implcmeiit,  aa  one  which  will  give  them  entire  satiafae- 
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Trial  ot  Sub-boil  Plows. — Three  plows  were  entered  for  this  ^riil, 
▼is: 

Pboott  k  MxABs'  B  Sub-sail  PZow.— Price  110,  weight  103  lbs.,  draft 
750  lbs.;  in  a  very  stiff  hard-pan,  filled  with  stones;  sub-soil  depth  11^  in- 
ches. The  draft  of  this  plow  in  a  similar  soil,  but  mnoh  more  free  from 
stones,  was  650  lbs. 

Proutt  &  Mears'  C  Sub-sail  plout^  mee  18,  weight  89 J  lbs.,  draft 
650  lbs. ;  in  a  sab-soil  similar  to  that  in  which  B  was  tried,  less  stony  than 
the  first  trial,  bat  mach  more  so  than  the  ^ond  one ;  depth  10^  inches. 

BoBWORTH,  Rich  &  Co.'s  Sub-soil  plow,  price  $7,  dn^  650  lbs. ;  in  a 
sab-soil  similar  in  texture  and  stones  to  that  in  the  second  trial  of  Prouty 
&  Mears*  B  plow,  depth  101  inches,  weigl^  88  J  lbs.  On  a  second  trial, 
its  draft  was  700  lbs.,  with  a  depth  of  1^  inches.  The  adjustment  at- 
tached to  Prouty  &  Mears*  C  plow,  by  which  the  amount  of  palverization 
may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to  (circumstances,  gives  it  a  pre- 
ference over  others,  and  entitles  it  to  a  premium.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  add,  that  the  plow  exhibited  by  Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  was  an  excellent 
implement,  *and  will  in  most  respects,  give  good  satisfEiction  to  purchasers. 

MsA8URE3A?h*^F  VARIOUS  Plows. — Notwithstanding  the  acknowledg- 
ed import^aca  of  aUq  plow  as  bearing  on  the  quantity,  quality  and  cheapness 
of  T^etable,  and,  to  a  considerabie  extent,  of  animal  food,  little  is  vet 
known  with  respect  to  its  theory.  One  obstacle  to  its  investigation  has 
hitherto  been  the  want  of  reliable  data.  As  one  contribution  to  the  remov- 
iJ  of  this  obstacle,  we  subjoin  the  following  measurements  of  various  plows 
which  have  been*  exhibited  at  the  trials : 
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MicHiQAM  Sod  and  Suii-botl'Plow. — ^We  have  rtfinuned  in  the  re- 
marks  hitherto  ofiiered  from  making  any  comments  on  the  plow  offered  by 
Messrs.  French  &  Smith,  and  called  by  them  the  Michigan  Sod  and  Sab^ 
soil  Plow,  because  in  our  opinion,  it  could  not  be  brought  int<f  competition 
with  other  plows,  without  great  injustice  to  the  proprietors  of  the  latter. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  properly  a  three-horn  plaWf  while  all  the'others  are 
two-horse  plows.  Secondly,  its  double  character  distinguishes  it  from  all 
others. 

We  regard  this  implement  as  a  most  useful  present  from  the  mechanic  to 
the  &rmer,  and  in  our  opinion  its  introduction  will  effect  a  great  improve- 
ment in  tiie  tillage  of  some  kinds  of  soil.  It  pulverises  the  soil  in  an 
excellent  manner,  which  to  be  fully  appreciated,  must  be  seen ;  and  it 
accomplishes  this  pulverization  with  an  amount  of  power  which,  in  reCsr- 
enoe  to  the  work  performed,  is  certainly  not  large.  It  buries  the  sod 
completely,  and  covers  it  with  a  coating  of  loose  earth,  which  makes  a  seed 
bed  almost  as  perfectly  as  a  spade. 

In  other  plows  tried,  there  was  one  siie  of  farrow-slice  which  the  plow 
turned  better  than  any  other ;  if  a  broader  or  narrower  furrow  was  taken, 
the  plow  would  act  less  perfectly.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  "  sod 
and  sub-soil  plow ;  it  seemed  to  perform  equally  well  whatever  was  the 
breadth  of  the  furrow,  and  this  quality  we  deem  a  great  advantage.  We 
do  not  wish,  however,  to  be  understood  as  recommending  this,  as  a  plow 
adapted  to  "  all  work.'*  Where,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  it  is  not 
desirable  to  plow  deeper  than  six  inches,  we  cannot  recommend  this  imple- 
ment ;  its  peculiar  pi:dverixing  powers  are  not  fully  developed  with  a  furrow 
shallower  than  seven  inches.  Its  properties  may  be  given  in  substance  as 
follows : — 

1st.  It  b  particularly  useful  where  trench  plowing  is  required ;  that  is, 
where  it  is  wished  to  bring  the  sub-soil,  or  a  portion  of  it,  to  the  surface. 
This  is  a  usefal  operation  where  the  sub-soil  abounds  with  vegetable  food 
in  a  greater  proportion  than  the  surface  soil ;  as  on  alluvial  and  other  venr 
deep  soils,  where  the  upper  stratum  has  been  exhausted  by  cultivation.  2a. 
It  is  also  exceedingly  valuable  for  ordinary  stiff  adhesive  soils,  the  greatest 
defect  of  which  is  their  tendency  to  pack  too  closely.  Thl^)  defect  is  in  a 
great  degree  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  this  plow  performs  its  work. 
It  cuts  its  farrow-slice  in  two  parts,  horizontally,  by  which  operation  it 
makes  twice  as  much  divL<«ion  of  the  soil  as  is  effected  by  an  ordinary  plow 
when  going  at  the  same  depth  and  width,  and  from  the  fact  that  each  part 
is  turned  over  by  itself,  it  falls  lightly,  and  remains  in  a  pulverized-  stale. 
In  consideration  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  recommend  that  a  premium 
equal  to  the  first,  in  amount  and  in  honor,  be  awarded  to  this  plow  for  **  old 
land"  and  "  stiff  sod"  plowing. 

In  view  of  the  results  of  the  trials  instituted  by  us,  and  detailed  above, 
we  recommend  the  following 

Award  of  Prehtums. — To  French  and  Smith,  for  their  Michigan  Sod 
and  Snb-Boil  Plow,  for  plowing  on  **  Old  land"  and  **  Stiff  sod."  IHploma 
and  $15. 

Old  Land, — ^Ist  Premium  to  Prouty  &  Mears,  for  their  Center  Draft, 
No.  5. J,  Diploma  and  $10.  2d  Premium  to  Miner  &  Horton,  for  their 
PeekskiU,  No.  21,  88. 

Stiff  Sod  Soil. — 1st  Premium,  to  Prouty  &  Mears,  for  their  Center 
Draft,  No.  30,  Diploma  and  $15.  2d  Premium,  to  Miner  &  Horton,  for 
th«ir  Pedwkill,  No.  21,  $10. 
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Light  Sod  Sail. — 1st  Pfemium,  to  Prouty  k  Meara,  for  their  Center 
Draft,  No,  25,  Diploma  and  $15.  2d  Premium,  Wm.  Tj.  Chase,  for  his 
Amsterdam,  No.  7,  $10. 

Side  Hill  FlmP.—To  Bosworth,  Rich  &  Ca.»  for  their  Side  Hill  Plow, 
Diploma  and  $8. 

Sulf-Soil  Plmff,—To  Prouty  &  McarSp  fo?  their  Sub-Soil  Plow  C,  Di- 
ploma and  38. 

The  committ^^ej  in  making  the  above  awards,  would  not  be  understocjd  m 
claiming  entire  perfection  for  any  of  the  ituplemeDUi ;  on  the  eontraryH^  they 
"believe  there  if*  room  for  improvement  in  all ;  their  deeijsions  are  intended 
to  (?hoW|  that,  of  the  plows  whieh  came  under  their  ejcamination,  thoge  ou 
Tshkh  the  premiums  were  bestowed,  were  the  beat  for  the  purposes  desig- 
nated.  We  would  eaniestly  invite  the  attention  of  manufaeturers  of  plows 
to  the  necessity  of  adapting  their  troplementd  to  special  purposes.  It  is  a 
great  nujstake  to  suppo^  that  the  eonstruetion  of  a  plow  **  of  all  work,'^  a$ 
It  Is  ciXted,  IB  possible^  The  different  eircuuistanees  under  which  pluw6 
must  bo  used,  and  the  difterent  objects  to  be  attained,  render  a  difference 
of  cOG*!truction  absfolutely  necessary.  For  instaueoi  elayey  and  tenacious 
Boik  ought  to  be  thoroughly  pulverized)  and  to  eflect  this,  they  niust  be 
plowed  with  a  deep  and  narrow  furrow,  and  left  ai^  light  ^s  practicable. 
Sandy  soilsj  on  the  other  band,  should  be  merely  turned  over,  to  expos^e  b 
fresh  surface  to  the  atmosphere,  and  to  bury  the  surface  vegetiible  mattert 
without  pulveriiing  or  making  the  soil  more  loo!?e — its  lightness  being 
alrcJidy  too  great  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  ajriform  and  li()uid  matters 
which  constitute  the  food  of  piant>9.  It  may  be  observed,  loo,  tliat  plows 
of  aomewhat  different  eonstruetiou  are  required  for  rough  and  smooth  land, 
a  shorter  implement,  especially,  being  required  for  the  fonner  situation,  in 
order  to  adapt  itself  to  the  Inequalities  of  the  surface.  It  is  ob^  iously  im- 
possible tlLat  the  same  plow  can  fulfill  iiueh  anta^onistio  conditions ;  and  it 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  best  plows— not  for 
general  purposes— but  for  the  various  special  purpeeos  to  which  they  must 
be  applied. 

The  committee  would  do  injustice  to  their  own  feeling  were  they  to  fail 
to  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  Ezra  P.  Prentice,  Ksq.,  the  President 
of  the  Society,  for  his  earnest  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  their  e^ipc* 
rimenU,  by  valuable  advice  and  intelligent  co-operation*  They  abo  det^ire 
to  e 3f press  their  eordial  acknowledgments  to  B*  P,  Johni^on,  Esq.,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  for  hL^  assiduity  in  anticipating  and  providing  for 
all  their  wants  during  the  trials  of  the  plows,  Much  of  the  i;«c<^Sji  which 
hai  attended  their  labors,  is  due  to  his  untiring  watchfulness  and  intelligent 
seal. 

They  also  desire  to  express  their  thanks  to  all  the  competitors,  without 
exception,  for  their  kindnesi^,  and  for  the  liberal  eenBdcuce  which  they 
displayed  towards  the  committet^  during  the  protracted  trials  of  their  iniple- 
mmla*  To  H,  L.  Kmcry,  of  Albany,  and  Wm,  U*  Chase,  of  AmAterdam, 
tlldir  thaukii  ar^  eMpcciaUy  duo  for  active  and  willing  assistanco  rendered  by 
thflm  on  the  fidd. 

ANTHONY  VAN  BERGEN. 
JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 
8ANF0RD  HOWARD. 
B.  B,  KTRTLAND, 
PBTfiK  ClilSPELL,  •THm 

Committer* 
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NEW-TOBK  STATE  PBEmUM  PLOWS. 


Pboutt  k  MxAKS*  CiNTKB  Dbavt,  No.  5^ : 
Which  received  thefcrtt  'premium  for  falUnot  and  M  land. 


Miner  k  Hobton's  Piskskill,  No.  21 : 
Which  received  the  secoTut  premium  far  both  fallows  and  stiff  sod. 


French  k  Smith's  Michigan  Sod  and  Sub-soil  : 
Which  received  a  special  premium  for  fallows  and  stiff  sod. 
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NEW-YORK  STATE  PREBODM  PLOWS. 


B08WOBTH,  Rich  &  Co.'s  Side-Hill  : 
Which  received  jt  he  first  premium  for  side-hill  plowing. 


Pboutt  k  MiARs'  Center  Draft,  No.  25  : 
Which  received  the  first  premium  far  light  sod. 


W.  U.  Chase's  Amsterdam  No.  7 : 
Which  received  the  second  premium  for  light  sod. 
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NBW-TOKK  STATE  PREMIUM  PLOWS. 


^*fe*ii 


Prouty  &  Mears'  Center  Draft,  No.  80  : 

Which  received  the  first  'premium  for  ttiff  tod. 


Prouty  &  Mears'  Subsoil  Plow,  C  : 
Which  received  the  first  'premium. 


POINTS  IN  THB  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ADJUSTMENT  OF  PLOWS  WHICH 
REQUIRE  THOROUQH  EXPERIMENTAL  AND  THEORETICAL  INVESTIGA- 
TION. 

The  committee  were  not  unmindful  during  the  trials,  of  the  necessity  and 
desirableness  of  settling  some  of  the  mooted  questions  in  relation  to  plows 
and  plowing,  and  they  endeavored  as  far  as  they  were  able  to  make  the  tests 
which  they  applied,  subservient  to  the  elucidation  of  these.  But  it  was 
found  that  this  could  not  be  done  satisfactorily  amid  the  pressure  of  their 
other  business. 

To  do  justice  to  the  specific  questions  which  the  Society  acsignod  to  them 
for  solution,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  concentrate  all  their  attention  and 
sagacity  on  these  alone. 

The  committee  therefore  earnestly  recommend  to  the  Society  to  institute 
trials  in  the  months  of  May  or  June  in  each  year,  for  the  thorough  investi- 
gation and  solution  of  the  following  questions,  until  they  are  all  finally 
settled. 

These  experimental  investigations  require  great  patience,  as  every  one  is 
aware  who  has  attempted  them,  and  should  the  Society  adopt  our  recom- 
mendation in  this  respect,  it  is  hoped  that  great  care  will  be  exercised  in 
the  selection  of  the  committee  to  superintend  the  trials.  It  should  be  com- 
posed of  men  who  will  patiently  multiply  and  diversify  the  experiments 
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until  every  source  of  f&llaey  is  removed,  iind  cTerj  ahadow  of  doubt  U 
disaipated  from  their  conclusions, 

1st.  What  is  the  proper  depth  for  the  coulter  to  run  into  the  earth,  and 
what  is  the  proper  angle  for  it  to  make  with  the  beam  in  order  to  make  th« 
bc»t  work  and  the  eafiieat  dr^t  ? 

Tour  comftiittee  niade  several  trials  to  ascertain  the  proper  deptK  for  tho 
coulter  to  Gtiter  the  soil  in  order  to  secure  the  easiest  draft.  In  all  the  . 
trials,  it  appcariid  that  the  nearer  the  eoulter  was  brought  to  the  sole  of 
the  plow  J  the  efl«tier  th^  dr^ift  became  ^  but  the  numerical  e^tprce^ions  of  thb 
difference  varied  m  widely  and  civpriciouslj,  a^  to  diminish  our  eonfideaco 
in  the  results  attained.  We  found  also,  so  far  ai  our  in ve^^tigations  extend- 
ed, that  Uie  ease  of  draft  was  in  some  degree  proportioned  to  the  aeuteness 
of  tiie  angle  made  bj  the  edge  of  the  eoulter  with  the  beam^  but  our  ex- 
periments were  not  sufBciently  thorough  to  establish  the  law* 

2d,  AV^hat  is  the  Influence  of  the  wheel  on  the  action  of  the  plow  and  on 
the  draft  ? 

The  question  Las  long  been  a  disputed  one  among  practical  farmens, 
especially  between  the  Scotch  and  English  plowman,  and  many  experi' 
ments  have  been  made  from  time  to  tbie  to  determine  the  que^tioui  but 
these  have  he<^n  generally  instituted  by  heated  advocates  or  opponents  of 
the  wheel,  and  have  been  conducted  more  with  reference  to  the  ciitablish- 
luent  of  a  foregone  conclusion,  than  with  a  candid  and  single  eye  to  the  e^- 
taUishjuent  of  the  truth.  We  were  unable  from  any  of  our  experiments 
td  isisi  any  light  on  the  question,  except  that  in  every  case  where  plows 
w^im  used  without  vrhech;,  the  draft  was  touch  greater  than  when  they  were 
tiaed-  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this  may  have  arisen  from  the  imperfect 
a^ji^tmcnt  of  the  swing  plows. 

3d.  What  is  the  law  which  regulates  the  rektion  between  draft  and  depth 
of  plowing  ? 

A  eftrefully  constructed  table,  which  would  show  the  surface  draf^  of  a 
plow  ,'  its  draft  plowing  three  inches  deep,  and  its  dnxft  for  every  additional 
inch  up  to  twelve  inches,  would  not  only  be  very  useful  to  farmers,  but  to 
committees  charged  with  the  duty  of  tnvestigaling  the  draft  of  plows,  it 
would  be  invaluable;  a^j  it  is  often  found,  that  on  these  trials  the  depth  of 
the  furrow  will  vary  almost  an  inch  in  tspit^  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it.  And 
it  u  very  di&cult  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge;  for  any  committee 
to  make  the  proper  eorreetionSf  so  that  tLe  indications  of  the  dynamometer 
»hall  show  the  exact  comparative  merits  of  each  plow  working  under  the 
mfm  ciraimstancts, 

4th.  What  is  the  influence  of  thti  weight  of  the  plow  on  the  eaae  of 
draft? 

The  rule  given  in  some  st-andard  treatises  of  plows  for  asoertaining  the 
dtttH  of  two  plows  of  uuenud  weights  is,  deduct  7  lbs.  ef  dr«ift  from  the 
liea^br  plow  for  every  14  lbs.  of  its  eieess  in  weight.     Thus,  if  each  of  two 

5 lows  are  fouiid  to  ijiiirk  40(1  lbs.  on  the  dyuamometcr,  and  one  plow  weighs 
00  lb#>>  atid  the*  other  V2H  lbs, :  then,  since  one  weighs  14  lbs.  more  than 
tllA  oUttTj  twicH!  7  lbs,  mu^t  be  ileducted  from  its  diiifl ;  the  draft  of  the 
ligit  plow  will  then  stand  at  400  lbs,,  and  that  of  the  heavier  at  SSti  lbs* 
Bat  this  rule  so  far  a«  wo  can  discover  stands  on  the  bi^is  of  no  reliable 
fixpenment^i  tiod  we  hare  not  felt  justified  in  applying  it  as  a  correction  of 
tror  own  rt«ultst  We  ddem  ttiA  qnistion  a  very  Importatit  one,  and  hope 
that  it  may  be  satis&olorily  aettled* 
5  th.  >VLkt  b  ikt  infltusDCtf  of  fi^mi  cm  draft  ^ 
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It  ur  w^  liMmn  «k»t  b  ofdia»rf  ouns  tbe  reaiBtaiiog  inereMee  if  ftt 
8^«u^  «f  the  Tekxnty.  It  is  deemed  of  mucli  importuioe  to  •aoeitaki 
whether  the  law  holds  good  in  relation  to  plowing. 

Ttk.  What  id  tbe  iifhieiiee  ef  the  bmm  m  plowii^  ?  What  iaihe  eieet 
ptodaoed  by  the  iacreaee  or  dunimitieii  of  its  length,  on  draft,  on  the  ease 
of  mauMment  and  on  the  quality  of  the  work  performed  ? 

8^  hk  what  ntio  b  the  sum  cif  power  required  for  plowing,  distriboted 
aaw^  the  varions  parts  of  a  plow,  t.  e.  what  proportion  is  required  f»r 
teming  the  furrow  over  ?  what  proportion  for  separating  tbe  oohedon  ef 
the  slice  on  ^e  land  side  I  what  proportion  in  OTereoming  the  oohesioo  at 
tile  bottom  ei  the  slice  ?  and  what  proportion  is  expended  b  frictkm. 

Ths  Modi  or  Conouctivq  Tbials  op  Plows. 

Hnoh  of  the  socoees  of  triab  of  plows,  much  of  the  accuracy  of  the  results 
arrived  at,  depends  upon  tbe  thoroughness  of  the  preliminary  preparations 
and  arrangements.  Many  small  implements  and  eontriyanoes  are  required 
i^Km  the  ground,  which  are  rarely  thought  of  before  the  necessity  for  their 
use  arises.  When  the  trials  are  m  progress,  and  numerous  oompetitors  who 
lemam  at  a  eonsiderable  expense,  are  impatiently  awaitbg  thoir  oonclu* 
sbns,  there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  hurry  on,  and  if  the  right  thing  is 
not  at  hand,  to  substitute  something  b  its  place  which  will  arttwtr  to  get 
along  with,  but  whioh  does  not  answer  a  good  purpose.  Where  a  number 
of  these  imperfect  substitutions  are  made,  the  sum  of  their  action  mate- 
rially  infioenoes  the  accuracy  of  the  result,  and  what  is  still  worse  they  har- 
ras9  the  judges  and  disturb  that  perfect  calmness  of  mind  which  is  so  neces- 
sary, for  that  quick  and  aoeurate  obseryation  so  essential  for  the  proper  dis- 
ehMge  of  their  Amotions. 

In  order  to  aid  the  society  b  the  prosecution  of  subsequent  trials  of  a 
similar  nature,  and  also  to  furnish  a  guide  for  other  societies,  whkh  with* 
out  haying  previously  done  so,  are  desirous  to  co-operate  with  us  b  the 
thorough  toting  of  plows,  we  have  deeemed  it  our  duty  to  describe  all 
the  minutiso  of  the  pr^>aration  for  such  trials,  and  the  mode  of  conductbg 
them  b  the  ieM,  satisfied  that  our  Boooessors  at  least,  (whatever  may  be 
the  ease  with  others,)  will  sot  aoevse  us  ef  undue  tediousness  b  the  nar- 
ntton. 

IsT — The  Sblxction  op  the  Land. 

In  prqmnng  for  a  trial  of  plows,  the  first  thine  is  to  procure  a  plaoe 
i^ere  ields  of  a  proper  deseription  can  be  found.  1^  the  selee^on  of  the 
place  the  following  pobts  should  be  kept  in  view  : — 1st.  The  fields  should 
be  as  nearly  contiguous  as  possible^  in  order  to  obviate  the  expense  and 
lees  of  tme  of  moving  the  teams  and  implements  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  to  enable  the  judges  to  make  comparisoa<i  with  more  ease  and  thoitragh- 
Bess  than  they  could  do  if  the  lots  were  more  remote  from  each  other. 

2d.  The  fields  selected  should  be  b  the  vicbity  of  some  convenient 
tavern,  where  the  judges — the  competHon  and  their  teams  can  be  comforta- 
bly accomodated. 

8d.  The  fields  should  be  large — nraeh  larger  than  tbe  necessary  area  of 
the  lands  plowed  under  the  inspection  of  the  committee,  because  it  is 
necessary  that  tbe  competitors  should  be  allowed  a  considerable  space  to 
temper  or  try  their  plows,  and  adjust  them  to  the  soil  and  the  prescribed 
siae  of  the  forrow ;  when  this  i»  done  sufficiently  they  can  plow  die  trial 
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land  without  any  stoppages  for  adjostnent,  and  tbe  judges  oaa  then  obaerte 
the  action  and  draft  of  the  implement  much  more  satisfeietorily  to  themselyes 
and  to  the  competitors. 

4th.  The  land  in  each  field  should  be  uniform*  This  is  a  condition  of 
great  importance,  yet  exceedingly  difficult  to  fulfil.  If  one  competitor 
draws  a  land  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley  it  will  probably  be  more  stony, 
more  wet,  and  covered  with  a  ranker  herbage,  ihsai  if  it  were  on  a  plain,  it 
will  therefore  cause  a  heavier  draft,  leave  a  more  broken  and  rugged  surfiftce 
and  bury  the  grass  less  perfectly  than  if  it  had  been  a  plain.  In  such  cases 
it  is  difficult  for  the  judges  to  make  a  due  allowance  for  the  impediments, 
and  it  is  very  possible  the  more  perfect  instrument  may  thus  lose  its  just 
meed  of  commendation.  Too  much  attention  cannot,  therefore,  be  given  to 
this  circumstance  in  the  selection  of  fields. 

5th.  The  soils  should  be  rather  extreme  specimens  of  their  respective 
classes.  It  l^ould  be  preferable  that  "  old  land''  should  be  stony  and  sti£f ; 
"  stiff  sod*'  should  be  the  stiffest  clay  and  the  toughest  sod ;  "  light  sod" 
should  be  the  loosest  sand.  Difficulties  and  obstacles  bring  out  in  bold  re- 
lief the  excellencies  of  a  good  implement  and  disclose  the  defects  of  bad 
ones  with  the  greatest  clearness.  The  more  natural  difficulties  exist  in  a 
field  the  better  is  it  adapted  for  this  purpose,  provided  these  difficulties  are 
evenly  diffused  over  the  surface. 

2d — ImI'LSments  to  be  Provided. 

1st.  A  dynamometer,  one  working  in  oil  is  to  be  preferred,  which  checks 
n^id  vibration. 

2d.  Two  common  hooks,  ^^^^f  as  in  die  figure 


Two  small  swivel  hooks,   v[  ^1      Two  hooks, 


^ 


Two  small  devys. 

3d,  Twelve  poles,  8  feet  long,  1  \  inches  diameter,  sharpened  at  lower  end, 
painted  white  for  2  feet  from  the  top,  and  a  ring  of  black  6  inches  broad» 
painted  1  foot  below  the  top ;  these  poles  are  to  assist  the  plowman  in  draw- 
ing the  furrows  straight,  and  the  black  ring  on  the  white  ground  is  to  enable 
him  to  distinguish  it  readily  from  surrounding  objects. 

4th.  Eighty  pieces  of  inch  board,  2  feet  long  and  3  inches  broad,  sharpened 
at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other.  On  the  rounded  ends  of  these  boards 
should  be  painted  numbers  from  1  upwards,  according  to  the  number  of 
plows  entered  for  competition,  these  boards  are  placed  at  the  comers  of  the 
lands  which  are  designated  by  the  number  on  the  board.  Eighty  common 
rough  stakes  should  also  be  provided,  as  they  are  frequently  needed,  and 
tbe  want  of  them  often  causes  much  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 

5th.  A  platform  balance  for  weighing  the  plows. 

6th.  A  tape  line  100  feet  long ;  a  two  foot  role,  and  a  tape  line  8  £9et  long, 
for  each  of  the  judges. 

7th.  A  windlass  furnished  with  a  grooved  wheel  at  least  12  inches  in 
diameter,  and  a  crank  at  each  end ;  a  rope  (hawser  sts&e)  100  feet  long ;  an 
axle  22  inches  between  the  wheels,  the  two  wheels  to  be  two  feet  in  diameter 
on  the  land  side,  and  three  feet  diameter  on  the  furrow  side ;  the  tongue 
attached  to  the  azk  should  be  4^  feet  knag,  with  a  ring  an  inch  in  diameter 
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frsteaed  near  the  «id ;  »  er#w  Wr,  tn  mM,  and  8  or  4  Uige  stekas    ThaM 
naplementa  are  for  the  triaU  of  draft  bj  hand  power. 

8th.  An  Iron  Gua^,  (fig.  1^  to  be  attached  to  the  beam  of  the  plow 
to  show  the  width  of  the  fdrrow  taken,  and  a  Wooden  Guage,  (fig.  2,)  to 
A«w  tl»  depth  and  breadth  of  the  farrow  taken. 

A  B  is  a    deyia 
^  placed  upon  the  beam 

<^  opposite  the  edge  of 

the  coulter.  0  D  is 
a  bar  running  horiaoi- 
iallj  through  the  low- 
er part  of  the  clevia^ 
beneath  the  beam, and- 
ean be  ny>Ted  at  pletr 
sure.  £  F  10  a  fl«i 
rod  passing  perpendi- 
oularij  through  the 
end  of  the  bar  C  D, 
and  can  be  raised  or 
loweied  by  the  thumb- 
soraw  H.  The  pobi 
F  IB  placed  inunedi- 
alelv  orer  the  edc^ 
ef  the  land.  The  d& 
tiBoe  G  D  vegulatee  the  width  of  the  ftirrow  to  be  plowed,  and  ean  be  iei 
to  any  roquired  diataooe,  by  looaening  Um  tboBib^sorew  G,  whioh  seovrei 
the  instramoii  iq>0B  the  beam  of  the  plew. 

8d— Omcnui  av0  Labobbbs. 
Ist  It  is  important  to  have  an  ac« 
thre,  energetic  peace  officer,  to  keep 
spectators  off  the  ground  which  is  beisg 
{Mowed,  and  to  preserre  order  generally. 
2d.  One  man  diould  be  engaged, 
who  should  have  charge  of  all  the  im* 
pkments,  and  have  them  in  readinesf 
when  required ;  he  ihould  also  atUush 
and  detach  the  dynamometer  as  often 
as  may  be  neces»ry. 

8d.  One  man  should  be  employed  te 
assist  in  staking  out  the  lands,  in  set^ 
ting  up  the  sight  poles,  and  in  carrying 
messages  from  the  Judges  in  yanoiis 
parts  of  the  field. 

4th.  Two  good  plowmen  should  be  employed  to  hold  the  plows  of  swA 
«mipetitors  as  are  not  provided  with  plowmen. 

4th— Tbaws. 

One  pair  of  large,  steady  horses  should  be  procured,  and  no  other  team 
Aould  be  employed  while  the  dynamometer  is  attached  to  the  plow. 

Two  other  teams  should  be  employed,  for  the  use  of  such  competitors  aa 
mxe  unprovided  with  teams,  to  get  their  plows  into  working  order,  prelimi- 
nar    to  the  final  trials. 
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A  lumber  iragon  shotM  be  procured,  witb'  one  of  th^  teams  to  transport 
the  plows  £rom  one  place  to  another. 

6th — Composition  op  Committee. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  committee  aS  judges  should  eonsist  of  at  letfll 
fire  persons.  One  of  these  should  be  a  scientific  and  practical  mechanic, 
ih  order  to  judge  of  the  workmanship,  strength  of  material,  &c.,  of  thd 
plow.  Another  should  be  a  thorough  mathematician,  who  should  inyesti* 
gate  its  theory,  and  the  remamder  should  be  practical  formers. 

6th — Bulks. 
The  society  holding  the  trial,  should  prescribe  the  rules  by  which  tfa» 

rtmiums  wiH  be  awarded,  in  time  for  the  competitors  to  become  thorough- 
acquainted  with  them  before  the  trial,  they  should  be  printed  om  slips 
lOld  one  should  be  given  to  each  competitor  at  the  tune  of  entering  hia 
^w.  The  rules  established  for  premiums  at  the  present  trial  have  been 
round  to  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and  we  cannot  recommend  any  change  in 
titetn  for  future  trials. 

7th — ^MoDS  OF  Pbooeeding  of  the  Judges. 

iSrery  person  8^«eied  as  a  judge  should  be  promptly  at  his  post  at  the 
4iy  and  hour  preecribed  for  the  commencement  of  the  trials. 

Ist.  They  should  £stribute  their  duties.  The  chairman  should  keep  all 
IIm  mumtes  of  the  trials.  One  member  should  be  charged  with  staking 
o«k  the  lands,  another  to  attend  to  the  dynamometer  indications,  another  U> 
ewamine  the  width  and  depth  of  the  furrows,  another  to  note  the  time  oeoa> 
fM  in  plowing  each  land  and  the  time  ooespied  in  plowing  each  furrow 
while  the  dynamometer  is  attached.  One  perBOS  diouM  be  iq>poiBted  t» 
weigh  the  plows,  a&d  aAollier  to  take  such  measurements  of  each  plow  a» 
will  serve  to  identify  its  peculiarities.  These  will  be  found  to  embrace  all 
tiie  duties  whidi  will  be  required  from  the  members  of  the  committee. 

2d.  The  judge  who  has  been  detailed  to  stake  out  the  ground  with  the 
iSiistance  <n  t^  man  hired  for  the  purpose,  will  now  proceed  to  lay  off  the 
land  mto  sections  ctf  23  ft  by  150  ft,  leaving  a  space  of  six  feet  in  widtb 
between  each  section,  in  order  that  the  boundaries  of  the  land  plowed  by 
each  competitor  may  be  distinctly  narked. 

While  the  land  is  being  staked  off,  the  plows  should  be  w^^ed  taut 
measured,  and  the  chairman  should  prepare  number  of  pieces  of  pi^r, 
numbered  from  one  upwards,  and  the  number  drawn  by  each  competitor 
will  designate  the  nninber  of  the  section  which  he  is  to  plow.  The  chair^ 
san  will  keep  a  memorandum  of  the  drawings. 

8d.  When  all  the  sections  are  staked  out,  and  also  a  piece  of  greoscl 
Airty  feet  wide  for  windlass  trials  of  draft,  the  competitors  may  use  the 
unoccupied  portions  of  the  land  to  get  their  plows  in  order  for  the  trials. 

4th.  When  a  competitor  b  ready  for  the  trial  of  his  plow,  he  should  an* 
Bounce  it  to  the  judge  who  keeps  Uie  time,  who  should  make  a  memoran- 
dnm  thereof  When  he  has  made  the  back  furrow  and  two  additional  fur- 
rows, the  dynamometer  should  be  attached,  and  ihe  judge  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  should  then  note  the  indications  four  times  in  each  furrow,  for 
Ak  furrows,  making  twenty-four  observations ;  when  he  has  averaged  these, 
he  should  rejport  such  average  to  the  chairman,  who  will  make  an  entry 
Hiereof.  Wnile  the  dynamometer  is  attached,  the  judge  should  observe 
like  time  of  plowing  each  fdrrow  and  report  the  average  time  to  the  chair- 
Ban.    One  of  the  judges  should  measure  the  furrow  sliees  lour  times  in 
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«Ach  fdrrow,  mating  tmea^iy4(mT  measBreBMstek  aB,  iint  MnBCige  of  irUok 

he  should  report  to  the  chairmao. 

5th.  When  the  haid  is  finished,  the  plowman  will  leportAo  the  jndj^* 
who  keeps  the  time,  who  will  report  ike  whole  time  ooeapied  in  plowiflg 
the  land  to  the  ehairman. 

The  (^uurman*8  minutes  will  then  show  the  name  d  the  oompatiiet ; 
the  name  of  the  plow,  and  the  number  or  letter  that  distingnidias  ita  dot ; 
the  number  of  the  lot  plowed;  the  draft ;  the  sixe  of  the  furrow  aliee ;  1^^ 
time  oocupied  in  plowing  the  draft  test  furrows,  and  the  tinm  eoenpied 
in  plowing  the  whole  lan£  Each  judge  should  be  fumiBhed  with  a  memo- 
randum book,  in  which  he  should  note  anything  worthy  of  notioa  HhtA 
occurs  to  him  in  the  action  of  the  plow,  the  chai;pu3terof  the  soil,or  thefkBl 
of  the  plowman,  or  the  reanlts  of  the  work. 

Many  of  these  obaerrations  may  seem  minnte  and  trivial,  b«t  «a  aM 
satisfied  that  tliey  are  all  important,  and  that  none  of  them  ean  be  4ia- 
pensed  with  without  inconvenience,  and  that  a  rigid  adherence  to  then  nil 
add  much  to  the  satis&etion  which  the  society  inatitating  the  trial  will  de- 
rire  from  the  results. 

ANTHONY  VAN  BBBOBN, 
JOHN  STANTON  GOUU), 
8ANF0RD  HOWARD, 
B.  B.  KIRTLAND, 
PETER  CRISPELL,  Jr. 

Cofflf>Utt9$, 

Plowino  Match. 

Judges, — ^R.  Van  Dyke,  Greene  co.,  chairman  ;  Joseph  Beach,  Ka^^ 
TiHe  ;  Peter  H.  Brink,  Ulster  co. 

1.  S.  0.  Smith,  Stillwater,  Saratoga  co. ;  ox  team,  Trojan  plow,  L.  ■. 
Smith,  plowman,  $10.  2.  John  Randerson,  Schodack ;  Randerson  pl(rw, 
J.  Randerson,  plowman,  $8.  3.  Newell  French,  Rome,  Oneida  ^. ; 
Michigan  plow,  Thomas  Williams,  plowman,  $5.  4.  Eddy  ft  Co.,  Unioft 
village  ;  Washington  co.  wrought  iron  beam  plow,  James  McDougal,  j^ow- 
man.  Trans. 

C.  M.  Warren's  Grass  Hopper  plow,  did  the  work  equally  as  we)l  j|a 
Eddy  ft  Co.'s,  with  the  exception  of  depth. 

Fabm  Implxxents,  No.  1. 

Jtti^ef.— William  Buel,  Rochester,  chairman ;  Roswell  Reed,  CoxsacUe ; 
Hugh  C.  Wilson. 

Best  fiurm  wagon — Christopher  Snyder,  Weet  Saodlake,  Rensselaer  eo., 
$6. 

Best  harrow — J.  ft  R.  Downer,  Castleton,  Rensselaer  oo.,  $8. 

Best  com  cultivator — ^Emery  ft  Co.,  Albany,  $8. 

Best  fanning  mill — I.  T.  Grant  ft  Co.,  Schaghticoke,  $5. 

Best  com  stalk  cutter — Reuben  Daniels,  Woodstock,  Yt.,  f6. 

Bwt  straw  cutter — Wm.  Hovev,  Worcester,  Mass.,  $8. 

Best  com  and  cob  crusher,  by  horse  power — Emery  ft  Co.,  Albany,  $5. 

Best  one  horse  spring  cart — Matthew  O'Brien,  Albany,  $8. 

Best  horse  rake — R.  H.  Chase,  East  Livermore,  Maine,  $2. 

Best  ox  yoke — Emery  ft  Co.,  Albany,  $2. 

Discretumary. — Oscmating  roller  axle,  a  new  and  valuable  imprtyva- 
Hosaek  Mix,  Schoharie ;  diploaut  and  ima!l  silver  medal. 
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§  Tlie  oscillating  roller  tuXe  is  an  Lniprovemeat  m  eanrtiige  wheels,  and 
i^iiaists  IB  tkrowiag  the  weight  of  the  load,  j^d  appUcuticm  of  the  drau^t 
mi^t  of  the  dead  tenter,  as  H  La  called »  thereby  making  the  weight  of  tho 
Icwl  to  osskt  in  propelling  iteelft  aud  obtaining  a  greater  lever  on  the  wheeL 
by  a  direct  draught.  A  heavy  wagon  with  the  aboye improvement,  was  ex- 
hibited en  the  ground  during  the  Fair,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  waj 
mored^  excited  the  atlniiration  of  tdl  whoeKaminefi  it.  It  will  doubtlesibo 
generully  adopted,  and  must  prave  a  valuable  improvement, 
-     Heavy  road  wagon^ — Gardner  Mix,  Sehoharie  co.,  Small  silver  meJ&l, 

One  or  two  seated  carriage— Long  &  SiLihy,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 
'     MiUer*B  patent  one  hors6  »leigh^ — Miller  &  Skinner,  Fort  Ann,  Wash. 
CO.,  Small  silver  medal* 

One  barouche,  1  open  buggy — Lown  &  Bunker,  Troy,  Silver  medal. 

One  Lawrence  cfjach^  one  covered  sleigh^  one  open  two  seated  Bleigh, 
tad  one  horse  slcigh^ — James  €h>old  &  Co.,  Albany,  diploma  aad  Silver 


One  omnibus — Eaton  &  Gilbert,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal 
Roller  for  general  use — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  $5 
Mi^cellancouii  articles  for  general  and  gardening  purposes — Emery  & 
Con  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Fakbi  Iaiplbh£Ktb,  No.  2. 

iA/d^e^.^-Hettry  W.  Bishop,  Lenox,  Mass*,  chairmaQ,  Angtin  Sexton^ 
Schohario;  Daniel  D.  Kendall,  Berknhire,  Mass, 

Best  double  harne,sB— Lyman  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,  Diploma, 

Best  single  earriage  harness,  with  gold  mountings,  of  eatcjuisite  workroan* 
ihip*  all  the  materials  of  Ameriean  njanufacture,  dedgnod  for  the  World's 
Fair — Lyman  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Best  chnrn,  therm omoter  chum,  compreasing  dash — Emery  &  Co,r 
ikJhany,  $2. 

Be&t  eheese  press — ^Rezekiah  Kodgera,  Cliftai  Park,  Saratoga  co,,  $2, 

Gmin  cradle— Nit-hob  &  Boley,  Van  Buren  Center,  Onondaga  eo.,  $2. 

Best  six  hand  ndcea — David  Hay,  Chatham,  Columbia  co,,  $*i. 

Four  garden  rakeaof  very  superior  merit — S.  C*  Bbir,  Famiington,  Ct,, 
diploma, 

8ix  bay  forks— D.  J,  Millard.  Paris,  Oneida  co.,  $2. 

8\x  8traw  forksr— D.  J,  Millard,  Oneida  eo.,  32, 

Six  Grass  scythpa^ — D.  J,  Billiard,  Oneida  eo*,  $2^ 

Sii  eradle  flcythcs — D.  J.  Millard,  Oneida  co*,  t2r 

Six  maaiure  fork? — D-  J^  Millard,  Oneida  eo.,  $2, 

Hay  rif^^ — Wm,  P*  Coonradt,  Bran^wiek,  Rcnseelaor  eo,,  $2. 

t}i$creiimarf, — A  lady's  saddle— L,  J.  Lloyd,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Patent  ahaftoe  ttaddle— E.  B*  Sla^^on.  Albany,  Diploma. 

Gni^*«  wsytbes  and  ^natbe^t  of  very  eonvenicnt  constniction — Draper, 
Bmwn  &  Ch^Uey,  Troy,  $2. 

Boiler  ladW  and  priutsi — St.  Paul  Steely,  Morris^  Otsego  county,  $2. 
"GkoiwA  and  Kpade,^! — Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  t2. 

Potato  Diggent — Henry  Partridge  k  Son,  MedHeUL  Ma»a.^  f2. 

Ciat  Hteel  hoc«  of  stiporior  workmaitehip — S,  P,  Rtjaolds,  Unadilla 
Worht,  Oteiato  eouDty,  f  2* 

Drawing  ffnivtai  warifay  of  narticular  notice,  ^pcrior  to  any  ever  MQ& 
hf  Um  opQuult^o — KmiTy  k  Co.,  Albany* 
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The  ezlubition  of  implefBaiitfl  laUmg  wHkm  Um  aHMnre  divttioD  WM  ex* 
eeediaglj  satisfactory.  Tke  skill  and  ingenuitj  displayed,  were  such  as  to 
fdmbh  constant  graUfication  to  tke  committee,  and  gave  great  relief  to  their 
arduous  and  somewhat  perplexing  labors.  It  n  impossible  in  a  brief  report 
to  give  a  full  description  of  all  the  articles  presented,  each  of  which  b 
worthy  of  particular  notice.  They  evince  progress  in  this  important  de- 
partment of  industry.  It  is  by  the  hand  of  man  that  finish  and  polish  are 
given  to  cultivated  fields  and  ^trdens,  and  improvement  in  the  constructioii 
and  easy  use  of  the  implements  employed,  is  a  matter  of  no  inconsiderable 
moment  to  the  operator. 

No  *'  plow  or  wagon  harnesses  for  forms''  were  exhibited.  Thb  omissioD 
your  committee  regret,  as  some  of  them  are  aware  that  improvements  have 
been  made  in  han^sses  of  this  kind,  which,  if  generally  known,  would  be 
of  much  benefit. 

Chums. — ^A  great  number  of  chums  were  exhibited,  differing  in  principle 
and  modes  of  operation.  We  examined  none  which  was  not  well  suited  to 
its  purpose.  They  were  all  good,  and  the  dairyman,  unless  he  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  settle  the  question  by  experiment,  would  be  exceedingly 
puzzled  in  making  a  selection.  After  a  careful  examination,  however,  we 
came  to  the  conclusion  (a  conclusion  which  we  are  not  entirely  prepared  to 
say  does  justice  to  the  other  competitors,)  to  award  the  Society's  premium 
to  Messrs.  Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  for  their  thermometer  chum^with  cam- 
pressing  dash. 

Farm  Implkments,  No.  8. 

Judges. — John  Stanton  Gould,  Columbia ;  John  McDonald,  Washing- 
ton. 

The  committee  respectfully  report,  that  their  attention  was  first  directed 
to  horse  power,  on  the  su}eep  or  lever  principle. 

I.  Three  implements  were  offered  for  examination  and  adjudication,  vis : 
H.  E.  Smith's  lever  iron  horse  power,  price  $105,  four  arms ;  H.  Warren, 
Boeardus  patent,  price  1100,  two  arms ;  Eddy  &  Co.,  Union  village,  price 
$lSo,  circte. 

The  points  in  a  good  thrashing  machine,  in  our  opinion,  are  as  follows, 
and  the  one  possessing  the  greatest  number  of  them  ought  to  receive  the 
premium :  1st.  Strength  and  durability ;  2d.  Ease  of  draft ;  8d.  Cheap- 
ness and  facility  of  repair ;  4th.  Ease  of  transportation ;  5th.  Simplicity 
of  structure ;  6th.  Equability  of  strain  on  each  horse ;  7th.  Facility  for 
stopping  and  starting. 

We  consider  the  three  machines  equal  on  the  1st,  4th  and  5th  points, 
and  that  portion  of  the  8d  which  relates  to  cheapness,  Smith's  and  Eddy's 
are  equal  in  the  7th,  but  Eddy  &  Co.'s  are  superior  in  the  2d,  6th  and  that 
part  of  the  8d  which  relates  to  facility  of  repair,  and  therefore  we  award 
tke  premium  to  them,  $5  and  Diploma. 

n.  Horse  power  on  the  railroad  or  ertdUss  chain  principle. — Four  ma- 
chines were  entered,  as  follows :  A.  B.  Allen,  &  Co.,  nulway  horse  power, 
price  $100 ;  J.  Ham,  railway  horse  power,  price  $95 ;  Emery  k  Co.,  rail- 
way horse  power,  price  $105  ;  Wheeler,  Meliok  ft  Co., railway  horsepower, 
price  $105. 

We  award  the  premium  to  Emery  ft  Co.,  $5  and  Diploma,  on  the  ground 
of  their  superior  strength  and  durability,  they  have  also  an  arrangement  for 
tightening  the  endless  platform,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  in  our  opinion 
graatly  Chances  the  value  of  the  machine ;  the  converge  wheel  can  be  made 
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%o  work  on  dihet  side  of  the  machire,  and  altogether  it  presents  the  groniest 
OfRttbinatioii  of  exeellencies  o^  any  michuie  tba,t  has  ever  come  tmder  our 

m.  Thrftsliers  to  be  u^ed  with  horse  or  xtfjtm  power. ^ — Emery  &  Co., 
|>rjee835  ;  J,  Ham,  price  $45  ;  Wheeler,  Melk^k  &  Co.,  priee  S45  ;  A.  B. 
AUen  &  Co,,  price  $40  ;  Eddy  k  Co,,  price  $40. 

Eddy  &  Co.'B  thraeher  i(?  t'on,'4tnictcd  of  separate  iron  rings  11  incbe^  in 
diameter,  eaeli  ring  haa  two  he^tern  made  of  wrought  iron  1^  1-8  inches  in 
length,  the  interval  between  the  beater*?  of  tbe  cylinder  and  those  of  the 
eoacave  is  3-8  of  an  inch.  It  is  fumii^hed  with  an  daxtiofheM  iron  apron, 
Ibe  eontmve  works  on  a  hin^,  and  mny  he  ndsed  or  lowered  at  pleasure, 
the  pully  may  be  used  on  cither  Pidc  of  the  machine ;  the  box  fastens  with 
ttftpring  eateh.  There  is  le^  liability  to  breakage  in  tbe  teeth  of  this  nia* 
chine  from  their  «hape  and  mode  of  insertion  ^  than  any  with  which  we 
have  compared  it ;  it  is  more  eajsily  rej^aired,  more  convenicDt  and  efficient 
iti  working,  and  altogether  more  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  farmer  than 
any  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  award  to  it  the  premium  of  $5  and  a  Diploma, 

IV.  8eed  planters.— Emery  &  Co,,  Hachelder's  eom  planter,  price  S1&  ; 
'  Johti  Pp  Groshctij  pri<^e  825 ;  Joshua  Woodward,  price  $*iO. 

The  seed  planter  exhibitod  by  J-  P.  Groe^hen  is  q5  simple  in  its stmetnret 
and  as  etu=iily  kept  in  rejiair,  afl  any  we  have  neen,  and  appears  to  be  better 
adapted  t9  "all  the  purposes  for  whieh  aueh  an  implf  njont  i^  required  than 
aay  other ;  by  an  ingenious  arrangenient  the  number  of  hills  can  be  tnereoj- 
ed  or  diraioiBhed  with  great  facility »  it  shtita  off  tbe  supply  of  grain  at  plea- 
sure while  the  wheel  is  travelling,  which  is  very  convenient  while  passing 
orer  an  hea<l-land  and  preventa  the  wa-ste  of  eeed  ;  tbe  proTi"^ion  for  fur- 
rowing and  covering  is  am]>le,  and  the  roller  which  follows  presses  the  earth 
around  the  fieed  in  a  manner  be^t  adapted  to  ensure  its  germination.  We 
award  him  a  premium  of  S3  and  a  Diploma. 

V.  Of&in  drills. — Poster,  Jesteup  k  Co**  price  ?55  ;  J,  H,  Atkins,  price 
tro ;  BieMord  h  Hoffman,  $*55  i  P,  Seymour ,  price  880  T^ith  nine  teeth « 
170,  with  seven  teeth, 

Seymour^s  eomblned  grain  drill,  seed  phmter  and  broadcast  sower,  m  a 
mo«t  oomplcfj.^  and  valuable  implement ;  its  chief  exeellence  consists  in  its 
•daptatioTi  f e  sowing  see^is  whieh  have  been  soaked  and  rolled  in  lime  and 
pluteTt  it"?  operation  with  such  seeds  h  very  Fatij^faetory,  The  seed  drops 
tSrom  the  boi  to  the  tubei  in  sight  of  the  operator  m  that  he  can  be  always 
fire  lli&t  the  work  »  r#ally  done  ;  the  teeth  are  all  rnist^l  from  tbe  ground 
and  the  seed  stops  at  oneo,  or  one  of  them  may  be  raised  alone,  and  the 
ie«d  running  to  it  may  be  arreted  with  equal  facility.  Wc  havu  no  lirsi- 
tatioti  in  a^wardiDg  him  a  premium ,     Diploma. 

VT,  Broadcast  Sower, — P,  Seymour,  diplipma,     No  eompetitton* 

VII,  Wheat  Cnltivator,— T,  Hmit,  price  $20;  E  Sweet,  «30. 

The  implement  exbilfit<ul  by  H,  ^weet  appimns  to  uj<  mt  ni^arly  perfeet  for 
dw  pnrpofie  intended  to  br  ai^eompltjihcdj  an  any  wo  liavc  ever  men ;  the 
INMfananfihip  wsk*  ©xci^lUnt,  made  of  durable  materials,  and  in  o^erry  rosptet 
■  IB  an  excellent  macbinc.     Piploma, 

Vril.  Portftbk  8aw  Mill,— Emery  A  Co,,  wo«>d  saw,  $35  to$4ri  j  croas- 
cat  jiaw,  135,  Wheeler »  Meliiek  &  Co.,  price  not  jytt?ertained.  ProntiTiin 
Uy  Emery  &  Co.     Diploma* 

IX.  Com  HhfiHtfTfi.— Hand  and  horeie  power.  Wc  award  ibe  pmiklii 
(br  oom  t^lkrt  to  Kincfy  &  Co^     Piploma, 
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X.  Yegetrtfle  Caiten.  Emery  &  Co.,  |12  ;  Y.  H.  &  N.  Hallook,  $10, 
W.Avery,  $5  to  $8. 

The  maehine  of  V .  H.  &  N.  Hallock  is  undoubtedly  the  best,  eutting  the 
roots  into  smaller  pieces,  with  less  trouble  than  any  other,  and  not  liable  to 
get  oat  of  repair ;  we  therefore  award  it  the  premium.     Diploma. 

XI.  Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Agricultural  Implements. 

XII.  Best  and  most  numerous  collection  of  Implements  made  in  the 
State  d  New  York 

We  award  the  premiums,  $20,  diploma  and  medal,  for  these  two  classes, 
to  Emery  t  Co.,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  justioe  to  this  enterprizing  firm, 
we  desire  to  express  our  unqualified  admiration  of  the  unequalled  excellence 
of  the  exhibition.  In  variety  and  excellence  of  the  implements  exhibited, 
it  is  believed  that  their  show  has  never  been  surpassed  at  any  show  in  the 
United  States ;  most  certainly  it  has  never  been  equalled  by  any  show  under 
the  anspioes  of  this  Society. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  would  remark,  that  the  number  of  articles 
submitted  to  their  examination  has  been  altogether  greater  than  the  time 
allotted  would  allow  them  to  investigate  with  that  thoroughness  that 
IS  desirable. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  agricultural  commu- 
nity, and  to  exhibitors,  to  have  one  conmiittee  who  should  devote  their 
attention  solely  to  thrashing  machines  and  horse  powers.  Every  year  these 
implements  are  becoming  more  and  more  essential  to  the  farmer ;  and  as 
the  cost  of  one  is  considerable,  and  as  farmers  are  very  much  dependent  on 
the  representations  of  the  makers,  who  are  not  always  guided  by  disinte-  i 

rested  motives  in  their  recommendations,  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  # 

Society  should  make  a  thorough  comparative  examination  of  the  various 
machines  in  use,  so  that  their  decision  should  prove  a  guide  to  fieurmers  in 
their  selections,  from  which  there  could  be  no  appeal. 

Competitors  should  be  required  to  ftimish  a  sufficient  amount  of  sheaves 
of  oats  and  wheat  to  exhibit  the  action  of  their  machines.  The  power 
reqpured  to  thrash  a  given  number  of  bushels  in  a  given  time  should  be 
aaeertained  by  the  dynamometer,  and  every  point  connected  with  the 
machines  should  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

MACHnncRT  and  Ihplumcnts. 

Judges. — ^Robert  Denniston,  Montgomery,  Orange  oo.,  chairman  ;  John 
Borers,  Albany. 

Sliding  cut-off  valve  for  steam  engine — S.  P.  Winne,  Albany ;  Silvier 
medal. 

Brick  mouldii^  machine — Baker  k  Grifford,  Troy;  Dipliwaa. 

Dairy  steamer — Harry  Bushnell,  Utica ;  Diploma. 

Two  com  stalk  and  straw  cutters,  patented  Sept  11,  1849— Edward  ft 
Thomas  Burrall,  Seneca,  Ontario  county  ;  Silver  medaL 

Three  cylinders  of  knives,  of  different  construction,  for  straw  otttters — 
Wm.  Hovey,  Worcester,  Mass.  ;  Silver  medal. 

Two  of  Ring's  railway  washmg  maehines — Vantuyle  ft  Coons,  Lanamg- 
burgh;  Diploma. 

Spring  tooth  harrow,  attached  to  broad  cast  sower— S.  S.  Sage,  Windsor, 
Broome  county ;  Diploma. 

Grain  ^aod  seed  sower,  with  plow  attached*— Samuel  Davisoai,  Oreeoe, 
Monroe  oonnty ;  Diploma. 
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Steam  engine  for  agricnltttral  purposes  on  the  farm.    Hoard  &  Bradfoitl, 
Watertown,  Jefferson  county ;  $25  and  silver  medaL 

Hoard  &  Bradford's  Portabls  Steam  Enoins. 


A  Boiler.  B  Steam  pipe  from  the  boiler  to  tbe  cylinder.  C  Cylinder. 
D  Safety-valve,  lever  and  weight.  E  Water  pipe  leading  to  the  pump^. 
F  Water  pipe  from  the  pump  to  the  boiler.  [This  pipe  is  closed  between 
G  and  H,  so  that  the  water  is  made  to  pass  through  the  heater  I.]  G  and 
H  Pipe  carrying  the  water  through  the  heater.  I  Healer.  J  Pipe  carry- 
ing the  steam  from  the  heater  ioto  the  smoke  pipe.  K  Smoke  pipe.  L 
Connecting  rod.  M  Governor  or  regulator.  N  Fly  wheel.  0  Bar  con- 
necting the  throttle-valve  and  governor.  P  Eccentric  crank,  to  work  ike 
steam-valve.  Q  Driving  pully  on  the  main  shaft.  R  Pipe  conducting 
the  exhaust  steam  from  cylinder  to  heater.  S  Cup  for  oilmg  cylmder.  T 
Steam  gate.  U  Air-cock  connecting  with  the  pump.  V  Fire  door.  W 
Ghiag^-cocks. 

Prices. — }  horse  power,  175;  1  horse  power,  $110;  2  horse  power, 
$160 ;  3  horse  power,  with  cut-off,  $250  ;  4  horse  power,  with  cut-off,  $825. 

W.  F.  Ketchnm's  patent  mowing  machine—^.  W.  Allen  &  Co.,  Bufiitdo ; 
Diploma. 

Sanders*  winnowing  machine — Albert  Bates,  Sbanesville,  Ohio ;  Silver 
medal. 

Quack  rake  and  sod  cutter — S.  Cheever,  Bemis  Heights,  Saratoga  county; 
Small  silver  medal. 

Wm.  Croasdale's  seed  dnll— Wm.  H.  Carr,  Philadelphia;  IKplomaand 
Small  silver  medal. 
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My«rs*  pftteat  wiler  fiherer — Oideon  Hyen,  Bockion,  Herkimer  ooimtj ; 
BiploBta. 

Patent  dog  power  for  obam — Bosworth,  lUch  &  Co.,  Troy ;  Small  silrer 
medal. 

Patent  for  connecting  and  disconnecting  wheel  hnbs  and  axles — Billings 
k  Ambrose,  Claremont,  N.  H. ;  Silver  medal. 

Sereral  articles  entered  in  this  class  were  not  fbnnd  by  the  committee 
after  diligent  search. 

Weigh-lock  for  canals— E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  &  Co.,  St.  Johnsbory,  Yt. 

The  drawing  of  another  weigh-lock  was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Doryee, 
Forsyth  &  Co.,  of  Rochester.  Mr.  Fairbanks  wished  the  committee  to 
examine  his  lock  at  Albany,  while  Messrs.  D.  &  F.  stated  that  their  look 
was  in  successful  operation  at  Rochester.  The  committee  being  unwilling 
to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  these  weigh-Iocks  by  examining  the  structure  of 
one  party  and  the  mere  drawing  of  the  other  party,  concluded  to  waive  the 
question,  believing  that  the  State  authorities'  having  charge  of  the  canals 
would  do  the  articles  full  justice. 

HoA&D  &  Bradtobd's  Portable  Steam  Enoinc 

At  the  time  of  the  Fair,  a  full  description  of  the  engine  and  its  oonstruC' 
tion  and  advantages  were  not  presented — but  were  subsequently  furnished 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and  are  annexed — and  the  engine  delivered  at 
the  agricultural  rooms : 

Description, — The  engine  represented  by  the  above  cut,  has  been  in- 
vented and  constructed  with  a  design  to  its  substitution  for  hand  labor  in 
many  of  the  branches  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  labor.  To  the  more 
general  application  of  steam  power  in  these  departments  of  industry  we 
may  look  for  an  important  change  in  the  amount  and  economy  of  prodoo- 
tion. 

The  most  common  objections  urged  against  its  use  are :  the  liability  to 
ex^osion — danger  of  fire — difficulty  in  operating. 

To  obviate  the  first,  they  are  all  made  of  the  best  American  boiler  plate, 
and  strong  enough  to  bear  from  three  to  four  or  five  times  the  pressure  at 
which  they  are  weighted.  The  boiler  is  so  constructed  as  to  present  a  large 
surCftee  at  the  water  lino,  and  the  water  is  not  subject  to  sudden  depression 
below  the  fire  line.  The  fire  plaoe  will  not  contain  wood  enough  at  once  to 
reduce  the  water  from  the  water  line  to  the  fire  line :  if,  therefore,  there 
is  water  sufficient  in  the  boiler  when  the  fire  is  replenished,  that  fire  would 
cause  no  danger,  if  the  pump  should  fail  to  work. 

To  remove  the  «econd  objection,  the  exhasted  steam  is  carried  into  the 
smoke  pipe,  which  so  effectually  destroys  the  ^rks  that  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  fire  a  handful  of  straw  or  shavings  laid  on  the  top  of  a  smoke 
pipe  ten  feet  high. 

We  remove  the  other  objection  by  simplifying  the  machinery  and  send- 
ing with  each  machine  printed  directions  for  its  management. 

These  engines  are  strictly  portable  and  can  be  as  conveniently  removed 
ttom  plaoe  to  place,  and  set  up  as  readily  as  a  common  stove. 

They  are  applicable  for  every  purpose  where  power  is  required.  From 
one-tenth  to  one-fourth  of  a  cord  of  wood  per  day  will  be  sufficient  to  nm 
the  various  siaes  up  to  four  horse  power.  A  two  horse  power  with  machinea 
Adapted  to  it  would  be  large  enough  for  most  individuals  for  fiirm  purposes, 
but  one  of  three  or  four  horse  power  would  do  ike  work  for  six  or  eight 
neighbon. 
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lie's  ihop  where  power  is  more  frequently  required*  the 
utOity  of  tlieie  engines  is  more  obvious.  In  winter  they  will  answer 
the  purpo^  of  a  stovet  and  with  the  eoDsuniption  of  the  same  amoi^nt  of 
fuel  that  would  ho  used  In  a  stove j  a  eonvenient  and  (^fi'eetive  powt^r  is  ob- 
tained. The  house  jober  finda  them  peculiarly  adapted  to  his  business,  and 
experience  has  demons trated  that  three  or  fonr  joiners  with  one  of  these 
engines  in  a  building  can  fiuinb  it  as  quick  ns  six  or  mym  couM  h^  hand 
lalKir,  and  save  the  most  lahorious  part  of  the  work. 

Butter* 

Judges*-^.  E.  Carll,  Siifolk,  ohainnau ;  James  Cantine,  Ulster ;  H. 
C.  BuBb,  Lewia* 

26  lbs,  made  in  June, — 1.  D.  H.  Oary,  Albany,  S10.*-2.  Douw  Fon- 
da, Perth,  Fulton  county,  $b. — S,  Joseph  Oaty,  Albany,  Transact ionji, 

5U  Ibi*  made  at  any  time. — 1 .  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  &lo — 2.  Philip 
Laaher,  Saratoga  county,  810* — 3*  Jonas  Lasber,  Saratoga  county,  $5* 
4»  James  P,  Noxon,  White  Creek,  Washington  county ;  Transactions. 

Butter  made  by  girb  under  twenty-one  years  of  age* — 1*  Catharine 
Lasher^  Saratoga  cimnty  ;  Silver  milk  cup. — 2.  Henrietta  Coons,  Brunswick , 
Benseelaer  co, ;  pair  Silver  butter  knives » — 3.  Abbey  C,  Hall,  New  Leba- 
tiofif  Columbia  co.;  Silver  tea  spoons* 

Coarse  salt  — L  E,  Clark  &.  Co.  Syracuse  ;  Diploma. 

Ground  solar  Bait — I*  J,  P,  Haskin,  Syracuse  ;  Diploma 

8tatembj«T9. 

D,  H.  if-  Joseph  Cary*s  manner  of  ^nuking* — The  milk  is  act  iu  tin 
pans  in  cellar^  from  *24  to  36  hours ;  particular  attentjon  is  given  t/O  it,  so 
aa  to  akim  it  tks  soon  as  it  commences  to  thieken  ;  it  i^  then  churned  in  a 
dash  chum,  by  dog  power ^  and  usually  ofcujnes  30  minutei*  in  ohuruin^; 
when  tieparated}  it  i^  taken  out  with  a  hulle^  and  worked  with  a  ladle 
through  eold,  hard  water*  (which  is  prefcrr^  to  soft  water,)  until  there  is 
no  a|jpearauce  of  milk  remaining.  It  i«  tben  salted,  the  salt  thoroughly 
work***!  in,  tit  the  rtite  of  threc-(|uarlcrs  to  one  ounce  of  Asbton  tsalt  to  the 
ptnmd  of  butter.  No  other  Nub^tance  used.  It  is  then  placed  in  the 
QflUar  cFver  night,  slightly  worked  in  the  nioniing,  and  packed  for  market* 
£o?€red  with  a  clean  cloth,  and  wicb  dry  salt  to  keep  out  the  air.  Pafi> 
teret  are  up  land,  principally  clover  and  timothy* 

Douw  Fonda' ^  Uattmtni, — Kesidence  in  the  town  of  Perth,  Fulton  co»t 
N.  V^  (Jcciipy  I2n  utr<^*  of  land,  of  which  100  w  under  improvement, 
the  remainder  b  wo^d  land.  The  s^oil  is  a  mixture  ^f  clay  and  loam,  sub- 
soil is  clay.  The  number  of  cowa  kept  [a  tan.  Their  keeping  in  winter  m 
good  hay  and  htalkw,  in  tjunimer,  nothing  but  pa^^ure,  consiisting  of  clover^ 
hcrds-grjiit-,  and  red  tfjp,  with  a  change  of  lot^,  thereby  always  keeping 
ik(sm  new  \  alwayw  having  aisoena  tn  salt  and  wat<^r.  The  anvomit  of  butler 
llut  I  aell,  exelu«(ive  «>f  family  um  throi^  tlie  MW^smi,  in  about  I^^ki  ^^i^ighL 

Treat menl  of  mi7Ar.«Th©  milk  la  striinod  m  shallow  tin  puu>  routiin- 
bg  from  7  t€i  B  aiuuts  «ftoh  ;  then  placerl  in  a  clean,  cool  cellar^  for  the 
cmmiu  to  xim^  Tlie  tim«  reqaired  in  ordinary  weather,  is  about  i-tO  bonn^. 
It  ia  thci^  filed  for  the  churn^  and  the  opera tir>n  1;^  prttpared.  ^Fhe  butter  is 
tJien  taken  from  tlie  elmm,  and  thoroughly  watched  in  cold  spring  water, 
until  th«?  battisTinllk  h  all  out,  and  the  water  el«ar.  It  ia  then  Raited  to 
init  th^  kiato,  and  iet  anidi}  until  Nulfteieotlj  hani  Ui  work,  wbic^  muE»t  he 
done  tluvfi  lUBM  to  bftT^  \%  right     Th«;  salt  I   a»c  ia  the  Liverpool  finQ 
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bWwn  wtA  Bait,  sohiiig  to  mbI  the  tel0»  «h1  w^rtking  ii  ¥t  Hm  prasote  af 
a  wooden  ladle*  It  is  Uien  pot  in  flrkkis  by  l»yen,  vntil  they  are  fiUed,  and 
eeveted  with  a  ckao  <4o4ii,  aod  soMe  salt  to  keep  the  air  fron  Kb»  mi 
haaded  for  auurket. 

Gi&LS  vtcDSE  tl  YiAM  or  AOB. 

Catharine  Lasher^  Saratoga^  luider  14  years  of  age.  Tlie  butter  made 
from  the  luilk  of  15  cows  ;  divide  the  time  of  milking  as  nearly  as  conven- 
ient ;  6  o^clock  A.  M.,  and  from  G  to  7  P.  M.  The  milk  is  set  in  tin  pana 
ii  cellar,  from  ^  to  36  hoars ;  and  is  skimmed  and  churned  in  a  dash 
ohum  ;  washed  with  cold  well  water,  to  free  the  butter  from  milk,  worked 
twice  before  packbg,  using  from  three-quarters  to  an  ounce  of  Ashton 
aalt  to  the  pound. 

Abbey  C.  Hally  New  LehairuytL — The  sample  of  butter  which  I  entered 
&r  the  premium  offered  to  girb  under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  by  the 
New- York  State  Agrioultural  Society,  was  made  in  two  days  of  the  last 
week  in  August,  in  the  following  manner,  viz :  The  milk  set  in  tin  pans 
from  24  to  36  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  60^  or  a  little  less ;  cream 
^iBuned  off  when  the  milk  was  slichtly  changed,  and  churned  within  24 
hours.  The  milk  separated  from  ^e  butter  before  the  salt  was  added. 
Ground  rock  salt  was  used ;  the  quantity  regulated  by  the  taste ;  after 
which  it  was  very  slightly  worked  with  a  batter  worker. 

Chbsbb. 

Judges, — James  E.  Southworth,  New- York,  chairman  ;  Daniel  Lasaell, 
Fulton,  James  C.  Duff,  Lewis. 

2d  premium  for  100  pounds  over  1  year  old. — D.  C.  Beard,  Buffalo, 
110. 

LesB  than  one  year  old. — 1.  Hildreth  ft  Brother,  Herkimer,  Herkimer 
eoimtv  915 — 2.  Syhrester  Burchard,  Hamilton,  Madison  county,  910. — 8. 
Fox  k  Colton,  Warren,  Herkimer  county,  95.-4.  Bobert  EeUs,  Clinton, 
Oneida  oo«s^,  Transactieni* 

Imitation  English  Cheeae.-*-Jame8  SaMaBe,  Priaeetewn,  Scheneirtady 
oomttty,  TiaiiBaetkniB* 

Three  pioe  apple  cheese. — John  A.  (^k,  Albany,  Transaeiiona. 

The  committee  remark  that  there  were  fourteen  samples  offered  for  the  pre* 
mium,  but  only  four  of  them  (besides  the  imitation  English,  and  the  Pino 
Apple  Cheeae,)  were  worUiy  ^  a  preminni.  The  fiault  with  moat  of  the 
aamples  is  common  to  a  large  portion  of  the  dairies  in  the  state,  via  :  too 
much  taste  and  open  maktj  and  not  uniform.  There  were  hut  two  of  the 
aunples  exhibited  where  the  three  cheeae  were  alike.  It  ia  all  important 
thai  the  cheese  of  a  dairy  should  be  uniform  in  its  character,  boUi  as  to 
taste  and  manufacture ;  and  until  the  cheese  makers  of  this  state  arrive  to 
thb  point,  they  meat  not  expect  to  compete  snooesafully  with  the  Engliah 
dairymen. 

James  Smealie*s  statement  cf  making  English  Cheae — ^It  was  made 
m  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  requires  nearly  four  months  before  it  ia  fully 
matured.  It  was  made  from  two  milkings,  the  number  of  cows  ten. 
No  addition  of  cream.  We  endeavor  to  have  the  rennet  so  sharp  that 
firem  two  to  three  table  spoonfuls  will  curdle  the  milk  in  from  €orty-£ve 
lo  sixtj  minutes,  and  add  no  more  than  is  neeessary  to  perfect  the  coagn- 
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Ution.     Iq  regard  to  tKe  preparation  of  the  rcntieti  I  will  copy  from  a  pa*- 

!)er  written  by  my  self  in  18S7,  on  tbe  method  of  manufacluriug  Eng- 
Uh  clieese,  and  puLliahed  in  tbe  July  number  of  tbe  4tb  vol.  of  tbe  Culti- 
vator, by  the  late  lamented  Judge  BueL  This  method  I  have  never  seen 
any  cauwj  to  depart  from* 

**Take  the  stomaoh  of  a  calf  that  has  beenfedonmiJlE,  empty  it  of  its  con- 
tcnta,"  (the  cod  ten  te  are  of  little  value  for  renneta,  and  are  frequently  of- 
fensives to  the  sight  aad  to  the  emeU,)  '*  rinse  it  slightly  in  eold  water^  put  it 
on  a  dish  1  with  sufficient  salt  to  preserve  if ,  let  it  lay  for  eight  or  ten  dayp^  then 
ftpread  it  out  and  etretoL  it  on  splititers  of  wood,  hang  it  in  a  dry  place  until 
Wanted.  It  will  improve  by  age.  To  prepare  it  for  u^sc,  take  one  quart  of 
Boft  water,  and  add  ?^lt  enough  to  make  a  strong  pickle,  boil  aod  let  it 
Btand  until  cold,  take  jour  dry  rennet,  break  In  pieeca,  put  it  in  a  jar^  and 
add  the  liquor ;  in  two  or  three  days  it  will  be  fit  for  use,  strab,  bottle  and 
cork  it,  and  Bet  it  in  a  eool  place," 

The  weight  of  pressure  is  from  ei|:ht  to  ten  hundred  pounds*  When 
preparing  for  the  vatja  small  quantity  of  Liverpool  salt  is  mixed  with  the  eurd, 
Bay  a  table  spoonful,  together  with  about  one -fourth  of  an  onnee  of  pulver- 
bid  salt  peter,  to  a  cheese  of  18  or  20  lbs*  The  remainder  of  the  salting  ia 
performed  by  rubbing  the  cheese  with  fine  salt  every  time  it  u  turned  in  the 
preas»  which  w  every  morning  and  evening  for  forty-eight  hours.  They  are 
then  taken  to  the  cheese  room  and  turned  daily  until  carried  to  market,  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  correct  an  error  which  appeared  in  tbe  paper  al- 
luded to  above,  viz  ;  that  the  cream  which  had  collected  on  the  milk  pre^ 
yious  to  coagulation  could  not  be  retained  in  the  cheese ;  experience  has 
taught  me  otherwiite*  Eiit  T  am  still  persuaded  that  the  most  uniform 
cheeBo  throughout  the  season  is  made  from  milk  immediately  from  the 
eoff*  There  b  much  less  atmospheric  influence  to  eounterftct  and  no  diffi- 
mdty  in  having  a  perfectly  sweet  curd,  which  is  not  always  the  case  when 
the  cheeae  ia  made  from  two  or  more  milkings, 

StTGAA, 

jKfi?^f^,— Walter  Handford,  Belawaro,  chairman)  E*  E,  Platit  Albany^ 
E,  H,  St,  John,  West  Troy  ;  Samuel  Carv,  Albany. 

Best  20  lbs,— Tsaa*^  Burr,  Jleredith,  DeL  co,,  810,—^,  Samuel  M«. 
GraWt  McGrawTille,  Cortland  co,,  $5.-3.  H,  F,  8hepard,  L&wr^neoville, 
St.  Lftwrenoe  county,  #3.-4.  E.  R,  Bii,  Vemon,  Onoldft  wunty.  Trans- 
Mtlone. 

A  Tery  flue  specimen  wa§  exhibiitod  bv  Je806  Hinds,  Brandon,  Yt. 

haac  Butt\  statrmrnr^^T\ie  «ap  ifl  boilad  down  until  ftfteen  gullons  arci 
rod  need  to  one,  or  tberf^abouts,  Thi*  8yr»ip  is  tbi?ii,  while  hot,  paswd 
llirongh  %  Jlannd  Mtrainer;  afttvr  wh k*h  it  i^  rufli^nvl  to  ptand  until  rold.  or 
perhaps  a  day  or  two»  an  is  most  conv^^ntcnt.  It  in  tbi'U  put  into  a  kcttlfl 
ffff  mi^armg  ojf,  a^  it  is  termod»  and  at  the  "nnid  tiific  one  beatr*B  egj^  ij 
added  to  **\*cTy  two  or  twi>  antl  a  half  jTMltouH  of  the  s^yntp.  and  tlutrotighfy 
miied  ;  tho  kettle  is  plni'iul  i^vcr  a  j^tcady  firo,  nuJ  when  at  the  point  of  hoil- 
bi^  itia  cfirofully  skimmed,  nud  thi»  if^  repcuted  \xb  oflnea  aaany  xkitm  anFe<i, 
Tiie  boilin/  t*^  conttuued  until  I  he  i^yrup  Im  rt>ducl^d  *iM  thai  vyhen  n  ^nnall 
qtiunlUy,  while  hot,  it  drr»pp«d  into  a  tuuddnr  i*f  eold  water.  \t  wjI)  cen^e 
14  ipiread  in  the  water,  but  f»ll  to  th«  br^itom  in  a  body,  and  apiuar  lilte 
^sfi  tmar*  ft  l^  then  takon  of  and  nuflV^riTd  tt\  ittand  In  tho  kettlt^  until 
p&rtlj  oocli   when  st  it  d€f<illitod  in  a  ca«k  or  tub.      In  tBit  manner 
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attj  iiml)er  ef  sa/ooeaAwe  httUkes  may  be  added,  un^  Uie  etak  is  ftfl, 
or  the  season  ended;  after  which  the  cask  should  stand,  (m  a  damp  place, 
if  ooBTenieni,)  for  about  a  month,  then  ti^  it  at  the  bottom,  and  let  the 
mulawiM  drain  off.  The  molasses  thus  produced  is  of  an  exoellant  qualitj, 
aad  the  sugar  such  as  the  sample  presented. 

HONKT. 

Sune  judges  as  on  sugar. — Best  20  lbs.  Honey — A.  Gilmore,  Wayne, 
Maine,  $5.  2.  Dayid  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Bens,  oo.,  |2.  3.  A.  Gil- 
»ore,  Wayne,  Maine,  $1. 

Bbe  Hiyes. 

Btit  bee  hhe, — Gibmore's  patent,  exhibited  by  John  H.  Hidley,  Qteeor 
b«sL 

Gilmore^s  Apiary,  exhibited  by  A.  GKlmore,  and  J.  H.  Hidley,  the 
oommittee  consider  a  very  important  improvement  in  the  management  of 
bees.  It  is  an  article  meriting  the  attention  of  all  those  engaged  in  their 
management. 

*  The  following  statement  from  Mr.  Gilmore,  in  relation  to  the  production 
of  honey  in  his  apiary,  is  submitted : 

Last  ^ring,  I  combined  nine  swarms  into  one,  and  set  them  to  work.  I 
hare  paid  strict  attention  to  them,  giving  them  food,  of  such  articles  as 
tkay  like^  early  in  the  spring,  and  during  the  season.  The  whole  number 
of  pounds  of  honey  produced  this  season,  up  to  September  1st,  in  my 
Apiaiy,  is  2488  pounds. 

167  boxes  which  sell  at  $1.26  per  box, $196  25 

83  show  bottles  at  $1.25  per  botde, 103  75 

108  tumblers  at  $0.25  each, 27  00 

600  lbs.  (Phoney  in  the  i^partments,  at  $0.16  per  lb., 96  00 

The  increase  of  bees  I  value, 100  00 

$528  00 
Cofli  of  feed,  boxes,  jars  and  Tumblers, 139  00 

Leaves  a  iMxifit  of, 884  00 

The  above  amount  has  or  cem  be  taken,  and  still  leave  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  honey  f)r  the  use  of  the  bees  during  the  winter* 

Grain,  FtouK  and  Sekps. 

Judges. — ^Peter  G^bpel,  jr.  Ulster  oo.,  chairman;  John  Horton,  St. 
Lawrence ;  Henry  A.  I>ubois,  Ulster. 

Winter  Wheat. — 1.  Samuel  Davison,  Greece,  Monroe  oo.,  $5.  2. 
Obadiah  Howland,  Cayuga  oo.,  $3. 

Spring  Wheat.— 1.  Geo.  K.  BeUs,  Clinton,  Oneida  oo.,  $5.  2.  H.  B. 
Bartlett,  Paris  Hill,  $8. 

OatB.— 1.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris  HiD,  Oneida  co.,  (Purdy  oats,) 
49  lbs.  to  the  bushel,  $5.  2.  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Paris  Hill,  another  varietv, 
$3. 

Barley.— 1.  B.  R.  Dix,  Yemon,  Oneida  oo.,  $5.  2.  Obadiah  Howland, 
Cayuga  co.,  $3. 

In£aa  com. — Obadiah  Howland,  Cayuga  county,  Norton's  Agricul^ 
tve. 
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Bcclmlieat, — 1 .  Wm.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  $3.     2.  Haimlton  Mor^ 
ri^n,  Montgomery,  Orimge  co.,  82. 

Flax  seed. — ^LimuiD  Sbepard^  Bkaneatcles,  Norton' a  Agncaltnre. 

Timothy  seed. — 1.  Hobert  Kells,  OlmtoUf  Oneida  co.,  23.     2,  Lumai: 
S hazard,  8binoiitelaB|  $2. 

Best  barrel  flour. —1,  C.  P.  Willia,  Dresdeo,   Ystes  co,,  8,  S.  Medai 
2*  R.  H-  Morris,  Geneva^  Trant. 

Wagon  to^tcfuny  lurrangcd  witL  funn  prodnotlonB. — John  P,  BcekmAn, 
KiBdcrbook,  $10, 

DutTttmmry^ — Sample  of  teazles.— Luman  Sheprd,  Skaneateles,  Nof^ 
ton's  A  ^culture. 

40  vanctiei  of  wheat,  (deposited  in  nmsetm!,)  R.  Hitrmon,  jr.,  Wheat- 
landi  Stiver  medal* 

\\  Imsheb  early  Kont  peas^  (earliest  grown,)  1  hiishel  frame  peai^  and 
dwarf  blue  imperial-^Hapalje  and  Briggs^  Kochester^  Transaction!?. 

Wheat  gritii,  barley,  oat  meal,  ^e, — C.  N.  Bement,  Albanj,  Trans, 

Australian   wheat,  (very  tighly  commended*) — Samiiel  L.  Thoinpeoii, 
f^et&uket^  Trati!$aetions. 

Sample  of  peas* — Obadiali  Howlatidt  Cayuga  connty,  Norton ^s  Agriool^. 
tun. 

12  eara  ot  com,  (best.)— R.  Harmon,  jr.,  Wheatland,  Transactions. 

SftniffiileB  of  peat  and  marl  deposited  in  ningeuni.^Isaae  K.  Frink,  Gal 
way,  Norton *s  Agricnltnre. 

8atnple   of  pork,  showing  a  gain   of  375   lbs.   m  150   days-— Daniel 
Bmithp  2dt  Oppenheim,  Norton's  A  ^culture. 

Oae  box  gypsum  from  Graiid  Uapids. — E,  B.  &  II*  Morgan,  Aurora^  Nof 
toB^d  Ag. 

Judges* — J.  Batty,  KeAserillet  charnnan  ;  Charlcii  Dowimig.  Newbnrgb  \ 
B.  B.  Parsons,  F lushing , 
Twelve  be^t  stalks  of  celery — M*  TOlman,  Albany,  gi^emer  to  Dr* 

Sag  hmt  heads  of  eauliiowers — E,  P,  Prentk^,  Mt.  Hope,  $3, 
Sit  beet  beads  hrocoli— V*  P,  Douw,  Grecnhush,  %Z. 
T?relf«  beat  white  table  tui-nips — John  IL  Willard^  Troy,  13, 
Twolfte  best  ewrota^Johti  U,  Willard,  Troy,  #3. 
Twelve  befti  table  be«t« — C.  F.  Crosemaii,  Iloch«i®teT,  tS. 
Twelve  best  parsnips — John  H.  Willard,  Troy,  J3. 
Twelve  best  onions— John  H,  Willard,  Troy,  |3, 
8ix  best  head*  of  cabbage — .John  H*  Wlllanl,  Troy,  t^ 
Twelve  beat  tomatoes — Andrew  PiUisengi^T,  Allmny,  $3* 
Two  best  purpla  egg  planta^ — V,  P.  Dtmw,  Gn^t^nbu^sh,  $.1, 
Best  half  peck  Lima  beans — (/*  F,  Cfowiinnn,  lWh4^t<?r,  $S 
Bc«t  UiBub  double  parley — Z.  M,  Hanndcr^*  W^tenrUet,  $3 
Btjsrt  *quaithc«— E,  P.  Pretilioe,  Mt.  Hope,  %%. 
I#aiK0i(  pnmpkin^ — Henry  Vail,  Troy,  $3. 
7«dv«  «an  Med  oom — Ja/^ob  Henry,  Wati5rvljet,  %Z.  f 

Bout  half  peck  of  table  potatoes^— Henry  Vail,  Troy,  %^,  ♦ 

2d  be£t  iialf  peck  of  tahU  potatoes— J ainea  M.  Hill,  BeiUbhtm,  iS. 
B«rtt  am)  ^T4?ii^U«i(t  vancitj  of  ^eg&tahli^  mlsed  by  oxhibttor^ — tj«  ¥*  Cfiiv- 
inau,  Rofthoa^ler,  |5* 
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IHscretwmrtf, — Sun{4eft  of  endivet — SlUka  Dorr,  Albany,  Trans. 

Sample  of  r^  peppers — C.  F.  Croasman,  Roohester,  Trans. 

Sample  of  red  peppers — E.  Coming,  jr.,  Albany,  Trans. 

Sample  of  red  peppers — L.  E.  Smith,  Mecfaamosrille*  Transactions. 

Cnoombers — C.  F.  Grossman,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Tomatoes— Chu-ks  McNeil,  Charlotte,  Vt.,  Trans 

Martinas — Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown,  Trana. 

Okra — V.  P.  Douw,  Greenbush,  Trans. 

Rhubarb — Z.  M.  Sannders,  Watervliet,  Trans. 

Salsify — C.  F.  Crossman,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Two  botties  tomato  catgnp^Thomas.  Backus,  Rochester,  Trans. 

Among  d^  articles  to  which  no  (Hremiums  were  awarded,  the  following 
nxe  worthy  of  special  notice :  Very  fine  beets  were  exhibited  by  John  H. 
Willard,  Wm.  A.  MoCulloch,  V.  P.  bouw,  Z.  M.  Saunders.  Very  fine  onions 
by  John  Reeve,  Henry  Vail,  C.  F.  Crossman.  Very  fine  tomatoes,  by  J. 
Dingwall,  John  &,  Goold,  E.  Coming,  jr.,  V.  P.  Douw,  T.  Backus,  Z.  M. 
Saunders.  Onions,  by  V.  P.  Douw.  Purple  egg  plant,  by  Andrew  Pas- 
senger. Lima  beans,  by  John  S.  (Joold,  John  H.  Willard.  Double  parsley, 
by  U.  F.  Crossman.  Very  fine  squashes,  by  Andrew  Passenger,  John  H. 
Willard,  C.  F.  Crossman. 

The  committee  have  much  pleasure  in  beins  able  to  state  that  the  ex- 
hibition of  vegetables  was  very  fine.  In  decidmg  upon  the  relative  merits 
of  the  articles  submitted  to  our  examination,  we  have  found  it  difficult  in 
some  cases,  where  the  articles  in  competition  were  of  nearly  equal  excel- 
lence, to  arrive  at  a  decision ;  and  in  several  instances,  where  only  one 
premium  was  offered  by  the  Society,  it  would  have  given  us  great  pleasure, 
had  we  been  authorised  so  to  do,  to  have  awarded  additional  premiums. 
In  such  cases,  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  designate,  by  the  terms  *^fine  ** 
and  '*  very  fint^^  those  articles  considered  by  us  entitled  to  special  con- 
sideration ;  and  to  which,  we  would  recommend  Uiat  the  Society  yet  award 
some  token  of  its  approval. 

The  committee  would  also  remark  that  in  awarding  the  premiums,  they 
have  had  regard,  first,  to  quality  ;  secondly,  to  the  size  artd  general  ap- 
pearance of  tndindMol  tpedmrnts  ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  extent  and  variety 
of  the  exhibition. 

A  very  superior  sample  of  celery,  and  fine  onions,  raised  bv  Jacob  New, 
^rdener  to  Oliver  Phelps,  Esq.,  Canandaigua,  and  very  fine  Mountain 
June  potatoes,  raised  by  Peter  Engel,  on  Mr.  Phelps'  place,  were  not  re- 
ceived until  the  Fair  had  closed,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  officers  of  the 
Society.  Their  extraordinary  qualities  entitle  them  to  this  notice  ;  and  a 
volume  of  Transactions  and  Norton's  Prise  Essay  is  awarded  to  Mr.  New 
and  Mr.  Engel. 

Class  C.    Domestic  Manupactubm,  No.  1. 

Judges — Archibald  Anderson,  Fulton  county,  chairman;  Roland  S. 
Doty,  Oneida ;  Silas  Arnold,  Essex. 

Best  specimen  sewing  silk — J.  Hutchinson,  New  York ;  $8  and  diploma. 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets-^Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Rose,  Brunswick,  $6.  2. 
Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  $4.  3.  Wm.  Wilson,  West  Milton, 
«2. 

Best  10  yards  flannel — Miss  L.  M.  Stanton,  Martinsburgh,  86.  2.  Mrs. 
L.  Shepard,  Skaneateles,  $4.     3,  Miss  Minerva  Pine,  Pittstown,  $2. 

Best  10  yards  woolen  cloth — Waterbury  &  Jordan,  Maltaville,  810.     2. 
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Mre.  B^.^i*!^jHriiees,  Amaterdam,  $8,     3.  Mrs.  8.  W.  Abbott,  Ivirkknd^ 
Oneida  OlnDltfMS. 

Best  15  yards  woolon  carpet — Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Fittst^wn,  $10*  2.  Mrs. 
J3.  K,  Voorbees,  Atnjiterdiunj  $8,     5f,  Mt^.  Pbilander  Bennett ,  Meehamca* 

Heartb  nigs — 4,  Mfs.  Jamc^  T,  Van  Kainee,  Plttatown,  $2.  5-  Mth- 
Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  S.  S,  Med, 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards — Mrs*  James  T»  Vva  Namee,  Pittstewn,  $5^ 
2,  Mba  Carolme  Tyee,  Webster,  Mouroe  eouaty,  84.  3,  Mr3.  L.  Step- 
ard,  Skaneatelea,  S.  ^.  Medal 

The  eommittce  remark  that  the  e^'^hibitian  in  tbU  alasa  was  muob  more 
!iin»t4%d  tban  they  had  e:ip*K.'ted,  and  tliey  deaire  to  impress  upon  tbe  wives 
aad  daug liters  of  farmers  to  give  mure  attention  to  tbis  important  branob 
of  boufiebold  industry. 

Domestic  MAnufACTURia,  No,  2. 
Jndgu — Jatnes  C.  Daff,  ConatableviUc,  obattman  ;  D.  K*  Olney,  Wbud- 


;  double  carpet  coirerlet — Mrs,  Henry  Wi^ir^  Pittstown,  ih,  2.  Cy- 
rus H.  NiehoU,  Bethany,  Genesee  county,  t4.  Jt*  J.  J*  &  A.  Davidson, 
War*iaw,  Wyoming  eounty,  ?3.  4,  Abrani  Kootte,  Albany,  $"2,  &.  L,  E, 
Hmitiii  Mecbaniestille,  Trani^ctioiiij. 

A  Fplendld  oalleo  qnilt,  though  not  utriutty  belonglr^  to  this  committee, 
n^l  we  reconunend  a  [jreradniu*  Mrs,  Lm-j  Ami  Gardiner,  ClarksTilJej 
Aibuny  county,  $1. 

lUjsi  10  yards  kcri^ey^^Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstoim,  15.  2,  Mrs,  E. 
Bowen,  Hoofiokt  84.     ^i.  >lr*.  Janie»  T*  Van  Namee,  Pittslown,  82 

BUcttiionaty — 1^  yards  white  wooWn  kcr^y — Mrs,  8.  W.  Abbot t^ 
KiiUaDd.  S4. 

Beit  pair  woolen  knit  stock ingi^ — Mr»*  O,  Northrop,  Spencertown,  42. 
2.  Mrs.  B*  R»  Voorhees,  Ainsterdum,  8L 

Bo«t  pair  woolen  wove  Biookings — liaae  Ayr^,  Tioj,  $2,  2.  Mrs.  £. 
Bavren,  Hoo.Hitk,  81* 

Be«(i  pair  wooltm  fringe  mittens— -Mr^,  Marietta  Obirk,  Skaneateles,  $2. 

Tbrce  pair  woolen  i*ofk% — ^Mrs.  IsM^t  Clements,  Half  Moon^S.  S.  MedaL 

One  fm  wookn  knit  fttockinga — Mrs.  Luey  Ann  Gardner,  Clarksville» 
Albaay  mii4r«  I%loma. 

Tiro  p«lf  worsted  stoiekings,  xeij  beautiful — Mm.  M.  A*  Lawton,  Troy, 
Dkloiiift. 

Qui  |Alr  woo  Wit  gloves — ^5Ifs.  S.  W*  Abbott,  Kirkland,  Oneida  eoanty, 

Camt  ymni,  Y«Ty  fine,  colors  very  rieh — Mrs,  R,  B*  8 tiki,  Bethlehem, 
H.  S.  Medal. 

Woolcfi  yam— L  IL  P.  k  T,  H,  Wiki*,  Albany,  Diploma.  2.  Williani 
MeKtroy,  Alboay,  S>  8  Medal. 

Velvet  tApo«try,  very  bcantifnF^dmwold  k  Co.,  Troy,  S,  S*  Medal- 

Woobn  yam,  very  fino — Mrs-  0*  Nortbrop,  Speneertown,  S,  S.  Modal- 

The  axldbiticn  in  tHw  eli»3  wai  v^  ttupenor. 

DotfiBTio  MjiKUFAcrniutii,  No.  3. 

Judgtt^lw:^^  ^\m^  Eo«!klwid,«iHaim3ftxi ;  Wm.  Kelly^  Dittoiiei» ;  Wm. 
B.  Pralt.  D«telie9!^ 

Best  10  yafik  tiiwii— Mrs.  h.  Bbapberd,  Bkancatelev,  t§.     2.  WHliatu 
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Wikon,  West  MiltoB,  flbnta^  oooafy,  $6.  8.  Um  Junes  T.  Van  N»- 
4iiee«  Pittstown,  $4. 

Best  10  ymrds  fincn  dkper — Mrs.  Mary  K  Tnin,  New  Lebanon,  ••. 
2.  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown,  94.  3.  Mys.  Henry  Wear, 
Pittstown,  92. 

Best  15  yards  tow  cloth— Mrs.  Hei^  Weir,  Pittstown,  $5.  2.  Mra. 
James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings — Mrs.  Henry  Weir,  Pittstown,  fl. 
2.  Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Kose,  Brunswick,  $L 

Linen  knit  stockings — 1.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Norton,  Amsterdant,  $2.  %,  Mrs. 
Joseph  Goons,  Bronswick,  $1. 

Linen  sewing  thread — I.  E.  R.  Dix,  Vernon,  92.  2.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Vo«r> 
kees,  Amsterdam,  $1. 

Discretionary — Very  fine  linen  knit  stockings — ^Artisan  Moses,  Omubt 
plain ;  Small  silyer  medal.  Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam  ;  Small  silTav 
medal  James  Oantine,  Marbletown ;  Transactions.  E.  R.  Diz,  Vernon; 
Transactions. 

Case  of  flax,  in  aQ  its  different  states,  and  linen  thread  of  superior  qoalMj, 
vartons  oolors — Thomas  F.  Fisher  k  Co. ;  Diploma. 

Cotton  and  linen  grain  bags,  superior — Mrs.  S.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland  ; 
Small  silver  medaL 

Qloves  knit  from  ^e  hair  of  the  ooon,  qmte  a  curiosity — ^Mrs.  8.  W. 
Abbott,  Kirkland ;  Transactions. 

White  woolen  yam,  very  fine — Daniel  B.  Rose,  Bnmswick ;  Small  sih^ 
medal. 

Woolen  yam,  very  fine — Mrs.  Alonxo  Howland,  Stillwater ;  Small  silver 
medaL 

Best  linen  kersey — Mrs.  N.  Van  Ness,  Mayville  ;  Small  silver  medal. 
10  yds.     2.  Mrs.  S.  W.  AbboU,  Kirkland  ;  Transactions. 

Ten  yards  linen  cheese  strainers — Mrs.  S.  W.  Abbott,  Kirkland;  Nor- 
ton's Prise  Essay. 

Best  linen — Miss  Ann.  Mary  Cameron,  Perth,  Fulton  county;  Small 
silver  medal.     2.  Mrs.  Joseph  Coons,  Brunswick  ;  Transactions. 

Linen  diaper,  very  fine — Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  Hurley  ;  Diploma. 

Tow  cloth,  very  &ie — Janes  Cantine,  Marbletown  ;  Diploma. 

Linen  shirts,  home  made,  rare  specimen  for  the  present  day — Mrs.  N. 
Van  Ness,  the  highest  premium  ;  Diploma  and  Small  silver  medal, 

Patent  Batting,  quilt  wadding,  Ac. — H.  T.  Lawton  k  Co.,  Troy;  Small 
sSver  medal. 

Linen  warp  and  Aoe  thread,  very  fine  specimens — Mrs.  Parmelia  Dean, 
New  Lebanon ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Berlin  yam,  shawl  yam,  coach  lace  yam,  very  beautiful — CohoM 
Worsted  Cfo.,  Cohoes  Falls;  Diploma. 

Linen  Shirts — 1.  O.  Montague,  Troy;  Diploma  and  Transactions.  2. 
Miss  Margaret  Stevens,  Albany  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

One  dozen  cotton  bags,  wove  seamless,  of  excellent  quality — A.  N.  Ha^ 
kins,  Pittstown ;  Transactions. 

Children's  lace  stockings,  very  fine  specimen  of  skill — ^Mrs.  B.  R.  Voor- 
hees, Amsterdam  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Six  grain  bags,  of  superior  quality — Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amsterdam , 
Transactions 
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•-  Manufactures,  othbe  tean  Dombstio. 

Judg€$ — Noble  S.  E!derkiii,  St.  LawrcBce,  chairmaii ;  Jameii  M,  Cook,, 
SarAtoga  i  Hemy  Ten  Ejck,  Madieton* 

Black  broiwlclotb  of  very  superior  (kbrio  and  finish— 1*  Jamea  Hoy  & 
Com  West  Troy^  Diploma. 

Black  broadclotb  niswic  in  famlTy,  aad  will  compare  favorably  with  many 
of  OUT  Ciskbratod  maaufiustories — Philip  BuhoU,  Uliiter  ogunty ;  Transac- 
tions and  Diploma. 
-,  Flaor  oil  cloth >  best — E.  Husacll  &  Son,  Albany  ;  Piploma. 

Woolen  sliawla  from  Am  erica  o  wool.  The  shiicp  from  which  tlie  wool 
wa«  shortly  and  of  which  the  shawls  were  manufactured,  received  the  first 
prcHiium  m  class  of  Saxoas,  These  shawls  were  very  superior,  and  eqii4il 
to  any  ever  aoen  by  the  committee  from  any  part  of  the  world.  James 
Eoy  &  Co.,  West  Troy ;  Dipk»ma,  Silver  medafj  and  Trausiaetiona* 
.  I'aney  caasimeres — Samuel  Harris  &  Co.,  Catekill ;  Diploma. 

TJiC  committee  recommend  hereafter  premiums  of  the  first  ehms  for  car- 
'^gtihgt  ^0  ^  ^^  secure  an  exhibition  from  the  numerous  manufactories 
^gag^  in  this  important  businei^^  go  advantageous  to  the  wool  growor. 

Needle,  Shell  and  Wax  Woek 

"sJuigu — 5Ini.  JsMKib  Lansing,  Albany ;  5Irs.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  Gruen- 
tusb  ;  Mrs.  p].  H*  8t*  John,  West  Troy ;  Mrs.  B.  Aikeo,  Grcenbush  ; 
Misfl  Caroline  GaUup,  Albany ;  Mi^  M.  Van  Bergen,  CoMackie ;  W*  H, 
Kobertson,  WesteliesterT  Secret aty* 

Best  ornamental  needle  work — Miss  Helena  S.  Van  Schoonhoven, 
Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  Ottoman  covers — Mr^i.  Jane  Newlaudt  Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver 
medid. 

Best  table  cover — Miss  Henrietta  0.  Lansii^,  Watervlietj  $3  and  Small 
■Uv^r  medab 

Best  Tariety  of  worsted  work — Misa  Mary  Ei.  SServer,  Albany,  $3  and 
Small  silver  medal, 

B«»t  worked  cushion  and  back — Mrs.  Emaline  Wagner  Starin,  Fulton- 
▼ille>  Montgomery  county,  83  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Btvt  worsted  work  ebalr — Hiiseg  Mary  aad  Helen  E«  Htcko^,  Albanj^ 
§8  lod  Small  silver  medal« 

Best  worked  bandkecrohief — Mr^,  B.  Payne^  Albanyf  $8  and  Small  silrer 
medal.  * 

Beft  worked  cpilt — Misi  Gertrade  Dubois;,  TTlsier  c<miity,  $3  and  Strndl 
silver  medal. 

Best  wliitc  ifuilt-'Mrii.  A.  B-  Case,  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  $3  iind 
Small  silver  mefla!. 

Btfjit  tKJrt- folio — Mjw  Maria  T,  Bennett,  Mechaniosville,  aged  eight 
j0»r«,  %i  ami  ^^mall  silver  medal. 

B«at  Jiilk  Bonnet^-- Mr^.  P.  A.  Brown,  TroT,  $B  and  Small  silver  m^nl. 

Bcjt  straw  bonnet— Mis*  E^ho"  Fuller,  Westtnoroland,  Otieldft  county, 
$3  and  Smtdl  silver  medal, 

Be!tt  lamp  stand  mats — Mrs,  JociiUi  Shemmn,  Whitehall,  82  and  Small 
iilvi^r  miailaL 

Bisit  oniamimffi!  -ihell  work — Mr»,  F*  P,  Medina,  New*-Yofk,  $3  and 
%maSi  **Urcr  mi*dnl. 

6lll&  vi»tta.gei — Mum  Klita  Carl^*  Albany ^  f'i  and  Small  stiver  tnedal. 
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1.  Waat  work— MJas  Mary  A.  Meiga,  AAwiy,  $8  and  Snail  saver 
medal. 

2.  Wax  work— Mra.  Sarah  H.  Thayer,  Albany,  $8  and  Small  iflver 
medaL 

Discretwnary. — Best  wonted  picture,  (Cromwell  and  his  dao^r,) — 
Miss  Sarah  M.  Davidson,  Saratoga  coimty,  $8  and  Small  silver  medaL 

Greatest  variety  worsted  work — Miss  Abby  C.  Salisbury,  Troy,  $8  and 
Small  silver  medal. 

Children's  embroidered  clothing — Mrs.  H.  Wyman,  Albany,  $8  and 
Small  silver  medaL 

Best  white  staffed  qoilt — Mrs.  D.  B.  Rose,  Branswick,  $3  and  Smidl 
silrer  medal. 

Best  black  lace  veils— Mrs.  Alonso  Rowland,  Stillwater,  $8  and  Small 
silver  medal.  ( 

Infantas  embroidered  blanket — Mrs.  Francis  Ives,  Troy,  |2  and  Small 
diver  medal. 

Best  fire  screen,  '*  Convent  of  the  congregation  N.  D.  Montreal," — 
Miss  Mary  Nowlan,  Albany,  $2  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Worsted  work  screen  and  picture.     Miss  Mary  Condon,  Albany,  (10 
years  old,)  Small  silver  medal. 

Two  bouquets  of  wax  flowers — Miss  L.  Hendrickson,  Albany,  SmaQ 
silver  medal. 

Ottoman  cover — Mrs.  David  Fairbanks,  Saratoga  county.  Small  silver 
medaL 

Needle  work  pictures — ^Mrs.   Wm.  Egglestbn,  Albany)  Small  silver 
medal. 

Landscape  (view  in  Switierland,) — Miss  Jane  Skerritt,  Albany,  Small 
silver  medal. 

Christ  walking  on  the  water — Miss  Mary  Skerritt,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Embroidered  picture,  fSemily  group— Mrs.  P.  B.  Elmendorf,  Bethlehem, 
Small  silver  medal. 

Two  pieces  of  worsted  work — Miss  E.  C.  Dunn,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medaL 

Picture — Mrs.  E.  Freeman,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Picture  and  chair — Miss  Johanna  Hill,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Scr^ural  design — Miss  Mary  E.  Silliman,  West  Troy,  $1  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

Ottoman  covers — Mrs.  R.  L.  Johnson,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Queen  and  monk — Mrs.  Mary  Armitage,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Elegant  embroidered  dress  and  cloak — Mrs.  James  I.  Johnson,  Albany, 
S2  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  white  counterpane — Mrs.  B.  B.  Yoorhees,  Amsterdam,  $8  and 
Small  silver  medal. 

Best  knit  white  spread— Mrs.  B.  B.  Krtland,  Ghrerabush,  $8  and  Small 
silver  medal. 

7  patterns  fine  thread  lace — Miss  Sarah  E.  Beverstock,  Ogdensburgh, 
13  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Tufted  chair — Miss  Mary  A.  Cary,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Crochet  bonnet — Miss  Ann  E.  Cummings,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Crochet  bonnet — Miss  Harriet  F.  White,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  silk  quilt — Miss  Eliza  Carter.  Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Silk  quilt— Mrs.  K.  J.  Hilton,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 
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Bilk  quiH — Mrs,  Gen,  Worth,  San  Antonio,  Small  silve?  mcdaL 

Silk  quilt^ — Mris.  Harriet  Lenway,  Troj,  Sniull  silver  medak 

fi^w  bonnet — Mrtr,  Ann  H.  Williams ,  ChantJinqne  co.,  S3  and  Small 
Kilmer  mcdaL 

Embruid^^rod  sktrt^ — Miss  Mary  BemU^  Canandai^ua,  Biploni&* 

Knit  gprcsd — Kstlier  Parsons^  Albanji  Diploniii* 

Embroidered  dre^s  and  laoc  veil — Mrs*  John  A.  Clark,  Albany,  Saiall 
sUver  medal. 

Pursea  and  bags — Mrs.  A.  L,  Godfrey,  Albany,  small  silver  medal* 

Bead  purse  and  mats — MiBa  Eli^beth  Peyton,  (blindj,)  Westmoreland, 
Oneida  oo,,  $11  and  nmoll  silver  medal. 

Worsted  work  cusliion^Miijis  Kliza  E,  EKk.  Canajoharlc,  ri|dorea. 

Crochet  tidies — Blr».  Walter  A,  Wood,  Hoo^i&  Falk,  Small  silver 
modal. 

Tidies — Miss  S.  P*  Avory,  Owego,  Tioga  county.  Small  silver  medaL 

Crochet  tidies— Mrs.  Thos.  1>.  Wells,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Blanket  and  embroidered  iikirt — Mi»3  Martk^  M.,  Townsend,  Troyj. 
Small  Bilvor  medal. 

Infantas  elomk — Mra.  Partridge,  Cohoes  Falls,  Diploma, 

Handkerchief— MLss  hjiualine  AV'agner  Statin,  Fuh^nville,  Diploma* 

Handkerchief— Miss  Surah  Lynds,  Albany,  Diplom*, 

Fancy  articles— Mrs,  R.  Taylc^r,  Albany,  82, 

Ottomans,  &c.^ — Mi,^  Virginia  Hendrickj^n,  Albany,  Diploma, 

Silk  bonnettj — tiames  H,  Darrow,  Troy,  Diploma. 

Infant's  hhinkct^Miss  Aiine  M.  Garfield,  Troy,  $3- 

Lamp  mat — Mrs.  Francis  Ive^,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Lamp  mat  and  purse — MiM^  Maltha  J ,  Aiken,  Greenbush,  Small  silvtr 
oiedaL 

Door  mats — Mj^  Anna  8iriyn,  Coliunbia  eounty,  Diplonw^ 

Quilts — Wi^  A,  Kennedy,  Coisackie,  Diploma, 

Gloves— Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorhees,  Amfftenlam,  Diplom*- 

Wooleu  shawl— Sirs,  Henry  Wif^r,  Pitti^town,  Diploma* 

Children's  clothing^ — Miw  liarriet  Henry,  Albany,  Diplonmr 

Threo  fjuilt»*— Mrs.  A*  PasJ^enger*  A  Ibany,  Diploma,^ 

Child's  onbroidcred  eaat — Ufi*  Philsiider  BenneU,  MiHihanicsviHe, 
INplottift^ 

Patch  vrosrk  quilt,  5,000  pieeet — Mfs.  E.  Vanderiip^  Albany,  Pinlomn. 

Hair  flowers — Mns,  B.  Wait,  Albany ^  Small  ailver  medal. 

Hair  flowevs — Mn*,  Hannah  Ilimham,  Wi^l  Troy,  Small  silver  m^daL 

Coat  and  vest — 8^  1^«  How<%  Albany*  Small  stiver  m(?dat, 

Taftod  Em— Mrs*  Wm.  Huatijn,  West  Troy,  «2  «nd  Small  lUver 
mcda]« 

Shin,  (vety  fin«)^MIss  Mwy  J.  Wcodi  (T  y*ars  okl,)  Albany,  BtaM 
Mvef  medal. 

Beat  transferrtMi  quilt — Miss  Mary  K,  Frink,  West  Troy,  $2  tuul  Small 
julrcr  medal. 

Bod  quilt — Mrs.  E,  M.  Pruyn,  Albany,  Small  silvt^r  mi^aL 

Bud  ifuilt — Mrs,  H*  Payne,  Alljany^  Small  silver  modal. 

Bod  quiH — Mi«p  Agnr  WelU,  Albsny,  Rnmll  ilIvct  mortal. 

B«d  qnilfr — Mrs.  D.  E.  Worn,  il^nsst'Iaf^nilln,  Small  ith'cr  tm-^laL 

Btd  %wh — Mr*.  LouiBft  Alldndflff,  Colnmbus,  Clwsatiign  eo*.  Small  cQfiir 

Bod  qniti'-^lln*  Eli  Conclk»  Ohomimg  ^^^  SmaU  mlver  miakl. 
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Yehet  qnilt  (Terj  eleguil)— Ifem.  P.  A.  Brown,  Twf,  $1  mA  Snail 
silTer  medid. 

Two  quilts — Bfrs.  Hmrj  WithorwAZ,  GuilderUnd,  Smdl  nlrer  medtl. 

Patch  work  qoilt — Miss  Adelaide  Nickols,  West  Troy,  Diploooa. 

Toilette  corer — Mrs.  J.  Clementa,  Half  Moon,  Diploma. 

I]i£uit's  dress — Mrs.  Selden  Marvin,  Chaatanqne  eo..  Diploma. 

Stand  spread — Mrs.  Louisa  Allendorf,  Chenango  co.,  Diploma. 

Embroidered  handkerchief  and  needle  work  chair — Miss  Sarah  Hoffman, 
Albany,  Small  silver  medaL 

Embroidered  handkerchief  and  needle  work  collar — Min  Maria  C.  Dil- 
lenbeck,  Montgomery  co..  Small  Silver  medal. 

Embroidered  linen — K.  V.  B.  Lanaingh,  Albany,  $3  and  Small  silver 
medal. 

Carpet  bag^Miss  Lncia  M.  Shoielt,  Colombia  county,  Diplonm. 

Embroidered  Suspenders — Miss  C.  P.  Freeman,  Fultonville,  Montgom- 
ery CO.,  Diploma. 

Fancy  work  bead  bag — MLsr  Frances  Tomer,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Linen  pillow  cases — Mrs.  S.  B.  Jones,  Troy,  Small  silver  medaL 

Embroidery  on  card  board — 1  'r8.  E.  Settle,  Canajoharie,  Diploma. 

Knit  bed  spreads — Bf  rs.  Olivia  Mitchell,  Folton  co..  Small  silver  medal. 

Baised  work  ottomans — Miss  Sarah  V.  Goorlay,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Worsted  work— Miss  Eliia  J.  Wooley,  Albany,  Diploma 

Worsted  work — Miss  Anna  Headlam,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Worsted  work — Miss  Mary  E.  Horn,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Worsted  work — Miss  Caroline  M.  N.  Pemberton,  Albany,  Diplooia. 

Worsted  needle  work — Miss  Charlotte  Amelia  I^angdon  Cook,  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Diploma. 

Worsted  needle  work-— Mrs.  Wm.  Frothingham,  Albany,  Small  silver 
medal. 

Worsted  needle  work — Mrs.  A.  Mcintosh,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Memory  piece  and  chair — Miss  A.  Dexter,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Slippers — Mrs.  S.  B.  James,  Troy,  Diploma. 

Worsted  shawl — Mrs.  Lavina  Sedley,  Lansingborgh,  Diploma. 

Knit  cotton  spread* — Mrs.  John  Piatt,  (aged  80  j  ears)  Albany,  Small 
ribrer  medal. 

Two  qoilts,  one  of  20,157,  the  other  9,648  pieces — Miss  Caroline  King, 
Albany,  Diploma. 

Qoilt — Mrs.  L.  Dempsey,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Qoilt  and  coontcrpano — Mrs.  Wm.  Hoston,  West  Troy,  Diploma. 

Pair  toiled  work  chair  cushions — Mrs.  Wm.  Huston,  West  Troy,  Silver 
medal. 

Bed  spread — Mrs.  A.  B.  Blabr,  Bome,  Small  silver  medaL 

Knit  quilt — Mary  Frances  Brisbane,  Saratoga,  Diploma. 

Stockings  and  napkins — Frances  Courtney,  Albany,  $2. 

Embroidered  collar — Miss  A.  Marcus,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Vase  wax  ^wers — Miss  Margaret  E.  Wilcox,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Superior  worsted  work  picture — Miss  Ann  E.  Shaw,  Albany,  Small  ill- 
▼or  medal 

Knit  quilt — Julia  A.  Shallow,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Snspender  shoulder  braces — K.  Y.  B.   Lsiisingh,   Albany,  Diplo 
BoMms,  eoUan,  shirts,  cravats,  &o.,  by  flame,  very  superior. 

Worked  qnUtr-Mn.  J.  8.  Keeler,  Albaay,  Diple 
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I     FyfMQid  of  paper  ftowers — Mrs,  Jiin^s  A.  Hiirstt  Utioa,  Small  silver 

Uniamental  bGiwi  work,  on  e^rd  lK>ard — Miss  Maribab  Chase,  Albanj, 
II  jears  of  age,  BmnH  silTei  medsl. 

FLfiWERS. 

Judges. — Alexaoder  Thompson,  Aurora,  ebfliiroaii ;  C*  W*  Hovey,  Bos- 
Uin;  Samuel  Miller,  Kuob ester* 

PrafEssiofUil  List. — Greatest  rariety  and  quantity,  James  Wilaon, 
Albany,  $5,     2,   El  wander  &.  Harry,  Koehesterj  #3. 

Dahiias. — Greatest  variety-     James  Wilson,  Alhaiiy,  $5^ 

Best  twenty-four  di^jiimilar  bloouifl,  Ehvauger  k  liarry,  TLochesterj  jS. 
•^     Best  Single  Dabliii.     Li  Menand^  Albany,  $2. 

BoM€Js. — Greatest  variety.     L.  Mtiiaud,  j:ilbany,  65, 

Best  twenty 'four  diseimiiar  bloouis»  James  Wilson,  Aibaui?,  $S.  2. 
Elwanger  &  Barry,  Roebestcr.  $2. 

pyarcs, — Bc!Nt  teu  varieties.     James  IfVilRon,  Albany,  ?B, 

Best  seedling,     James  Wilson,  Albany,  $2. 

Verb€7m$. — Greatest  variety.  Elwanger  &  Barry,  Eocbester;  Silver 
mcdaL 

Best  twelve  varieties.     James  WiHon,  A  limy,  12. 

Beat  seedling.     Elwanger  &  Barry,  Koebeister,  8*i, 

Qm-man  Astefs —Be&l  collection*  1.  Jwmci*  Wilson,  Albany  ;  ^ilr^r 
medal,    2,  Elwanger  k  Barry,  Bocbester,  ^*2» 

P Amies. — Best  and  greatest  varieties.  Elwatiger  &  Barry,  Itocbes- 
ter,$3. 

Be&t  twenty-four  varieties*     Elwanger  k  Barry i  §2, 

AmataiT  List^ — F hirers.' — Grt^atefit  variety  and  ouantlty^  1,  John 
Duwwallt  Albany ;  Silver  medal,     2.  Wm.  Neweomb,  Pits  town,  33, 

Sahliai, — Greatest  rariety.  Koriuau  Briggs*,  Sebagbticoke  j  Silver 
medal. 

B^t  twelve  dbitsTmitar  bbsoms.     Noniian  Brig^,  Sebaghtiooke  83* 

Best  sis  va-rioties*     Edward  Van  Alstyne,  Greenbiisb,  82, 

Best  eiaclc  variety*  Edward  Van  Alstjner  GrcenbtiMb ;  ^Smali  sihref 
inedaL     Norman  Bri^ge^,  8cbaghticcike,  Small  tiilvor  medai* 

Rasti. — Greatest  variety*  Sirs,  Henry  Morgan,  *\nrorft,  Oayiiga  couiity ; 
Silver  me^lnl*     2,  Mrs.  K*  T.  T.  Martin,  Willow  Brook,  Cayuga  eo,,  S2. 

Be«^t  sU  dUsimilar  blooms.  Dr.  Alexander  Tbomfison,  Aurotit,  Cayxiga 
county,  $3. 

Pkloxtxr — Brst  SIX  varieties.  M*  Tilman,  gartloncr  to  Pr*  H*  Wendell, 
Albany^  18,    Best  tUree  vivric?tieMt  do.,  S2^     Swt  eeedllng,  do*,  82, 

VerimnaM. — Qr^iitestr  varieties*     John  Dingwall,  Albany  ;  Silv«tr  medab 

Beat  Beedluig,     Mrs*  E,  T,  T,  Marlin,  Willow  Brook,  Ciiviim  co.,  ?2, 

Best  ill  Tatfetl«t,  D*  T,  Vail,  Troy,  |S,  Btist  three  vamtieB*  D.  T* 
Vail,  d<i,,  t% 

Grrman  Atien.^ — Be^^t  coUectlfin.  Win,  Nowcftmb,  Pittstown  ;  SU- 
T©r  medal,     2.  Jubn  Dingwall,  Albany,  ?2* 

Parniu^ — Bent  uu)  grratcFt  rariety.     Wm*  Newoomb^  Pittstown ;  83* 


M*  TilloMin,  gardt^ner  to  Dr.  H*  Wendell,  Albany,  %% 

Oj^NintAL  Lr«r  opeh  to  all  Compbtitorb, 

BcAt  eollectlon  green  bougie  pbk&tA  cfWiied  by  tme  pisnwn*     L*  Menotidt 
Albany  ^  Bilver  mevUb     2*  Jm.  WlUefif  AlbaBy  ;  $3. 
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Best  Floral  dedgn.  M.  TOlmaii,  garlener  to  Dr.  H.  Wendell ;  SSver 
aedal.     2.  John  Dmgwall,  Albany;  $2. 

Best  Floral  ornament.  Mrs.  James  T.  Van  Namee,  Pittstown ;  Silver 
BiedaL     2.  Mrs.  Wm.  Newoomb,  Pittstown ;  $2. 

Best  hand  booqnet,  flat.  James  Wilson,  Albany ;  $3.  2.  James  Wil- 
son;  $2. 

Best  hand  bonqoet,  ronnd.     James  Wilson ;  $8.     2.  James  Wilson ;  t2. 

Best  basket  booqnet,  wiUi  handle.  Mrs.  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown  ;  Sil- 
ver medal. 

For  the  most  beantifally  arranged  basket  of  flowers.  Mrs.  D.  T.  Vail,  of 
Troy ;  Silver  medal.     Same  to  L.  Menand,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Best  Floral  exhibition  by  any  Horticultural  Society.  Albany  k  Rens- 
selaer Horticultural  Societv  ;  Loudon's  Encyclopedia  on  Gardemng. 

A  beautiful  collection  of  dried  plants  and  flowers  correctly  named  and 
described,  (designed  for  World's  Fair  in  London,  1851.)  Miss  Mary  M. 
Chase,  Chatham  ;  Silver  medal. 

Two  vob.  Floral  treasures,  similar  to  the  above  collection.  Miss  Eliia 
E.  Cary,  Albany ;  Small  silver  medal. 

A  collection  of  400  kinds  of  plants  very  beautifully  prepared.  Miss 
EHza  E.  Ehle,  Canajoharie ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Herbarium  of  the  Pine  Grove  fiurm,  Albany  county.  Alexander  Kirk- 
wood  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Bouquet  of  American  grasses  for  Museum  of  Society.  Miss  Mary  M. 
Chase,  Chatham,  Columbia  oo..  Diploma. 

For  a  well  executed  design,  (a  sign  for  Floral  Hall.)  Miss  Sarah  Mead, 
Albany ;  Small  silver  media. 

Apples  and  Psarb. 

Judges, — Asahel  Foote,  Berkshire,  Mass.,  chairman ;  Wm.  B.  Odie, 
Piermont ;  A.  Saul,  Newburgh. 

Applet, — For  the  largest  and  best  variety  of  good  table  apples.  El- 
wanger  k  Barry,  Rochester ;  Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits.  2. 
Jonathan  Battey,  Keeseville,  $5.     8.  Henry  Vail,  Troy;  Transactions. 

For  best  twelve  varieties  of  table  apples.  Jonathan  Battey,  Keese- 
ville, $5.     2.  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany  ;  82  and  Transactions. 

Best  basket  of  standard  fruits.     Henry  Vail,  Troy ;  Silver  medal. 

(Twelve  varieties  of  very  fine  apples  and  several  varieties  of  choice  pears^ 
from  Hon.  O.  Phelps,  Canandaigua,  arrived  too  late  for  the  Fair,  which  u 
much  regretted.) 

Ptars, — For  greatest  variety  of  good  pairs.  Elwanger  k  Barry,  Ro- 
chester; Diploma  and  Hovey's  Colored  Fruits.  2.  Henry  Vail,  Troy; 
$5.     3.  Wilson,  Thorbum  k  Teller,  Greenbu^h ;  Transactions. 

For  the  largest  and  best  collection  of  autumn  pears.  Elwanger  k 
Barry,  Ro'^hester,  $5  and  Diploma.  2.  Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  Albany  ; 
$2  and  Transactions. 

The  committee  renu^k,  that  the  efforts  of  the  tried  friends  of  Pomology 
to  sustain  the  interests  of  the  Fair,  have  been  highly  praiseworthy,  and  nu- 
merous fine  collections  were  exhibited,  among  which,  in  addition  to  such  as 
have  been  honored  with  premiums,  it  would  give  your  committee  pleasure 
to  notice  with  more  particularity  those  presented  by  Messrs.  Owens,  Dorr, 
Annesley,  and  Lloyd,  of  Albany ;  Douw  and  Pratt  of  Ghreenbush  ;  Eaton, 
of  Buffalo ;  Frost,  of  Chemung ;  Haviland  and  Snyder,  of  Dutchess,  and 
Marks  of  Greene. 
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Peaches  and  Pi^umb. 

Judg€S.--WA\mm  8*  King,  Manton,  E.  I,,  cbairmas  ;  J*  W.  Hays,  New- 
ark, N,  J. 

Best  six  Tarietles  named  and  UbeW.  Alden  March,  M*  D*,  Albany ;  $5 
find  Diploma. 

Be^t  twelve  peaches.     H,  G.  Dickinson,  Ljons  j  82, 

Best  seedling  variety,  »ix  Bpecimcn^*     Elbba  Dorr,  Albany ;  $B^ 

Best  collection  plams,  six  specimens  eaclt  variety.  Isaa<j  DemuBton,  Al- 
bany, 85  and  Diploinu.    2.  A,  Marks,  Durham,  Greene  eo.;  $$. 

Best  ftmr  varietic^^  six  spctiimena  eaeb.  EHsha  DorrT  Albany  ;  $3.  2* 
A.  March,  M,  D.,  Albany  ;  |2. 

Beat  twelve  plion^,  choice  variety*  Wilson,  Thorburo  &  Teller,  GieeEi* 
btusb;  $2. 

Best  iecdUng  plnms.     Isaac  Dennisten,  Albany  [  fS. 

Preserved  cherries.     R.  H.  Drake,  Bloomingeburgh ;  $3. 

Indices. — P&niA  Barber,  Homtr,  chairman  ;  J.  W.  Haves,  Newark,  N* 
J.;  J.  W.  P.  Alien,  Oi^wego, 

Qf/iticcs, — Best  twelve  quinces,  Kli^ha  Dorr,  Albaay  ;  SB.  2.  Jno, 
6,  Goold  ;  Transaetiotifl. 

Grapes — Beat  and  largest  col  lection  of  Guod  native  grapes,  Daniet 
Ayers:*,  Amsterdam  ^  ?5*     *2,  Kli^ha  Dorr,  AD. any  ;  $2. 

Best  three  varieties  of  nativi*  ur  foreign  grapes  grown  nnder  glass  three 
bmn^eaeacL  H.  Vail,  Troy;  $5.  2.  P.  M.  Van  Reosst^laer,  Clinton 
Paint;  $± 

BcBt  diinh  of  iialiYc  grapes.     Jnmcn  8*  Goold,  Albany  ;  Transactions, 

Specimen  of  blujek  Hamburgh  grapes,  grown  m  tub.  Gratuity  to  Mr, 
Qnin,  giirdener  to  Henry  \'ail^  Troy  ;  Diploma. 

Cur  ran  Is,     E.  Dorr,  Albany  ;  Thomaa'  Fruits. 

Watermelons. — Best  specimen  of  any  variety.  Henry  Vail,  Troy  ;  iS* 
%  K.  P,  Prentice,  Albany  ;  %± 

Best  oolleelion  of  Watermelons^.     Henry  Vatl,  Troy ;  ?3, 

Mmkmeimis.^BQ^t  hpe^'imcn  of  any  variety.  John  Dingwall,  Atbauj; 
13.     2.  C.  F.  Crossman,  Koehester;  $2. 

Best  f  olli^ftifvn  of  mu^kroelons.     E,  P.  Prentice,  Albany;  $B. 

Cr«4«icmVs.— Best  peck  of  domestic  culture.  James  Cautine,  MarM»- 
ti^wn,  llj^ter  ce.j  $8. 

MetJmd  ci/  Cultimli(m.—1\\<^  &oil  is  a  elaye?  loatii,  part  of  it  black 
nMHildt  Mibyoit  itnpen'i^Jiii^  ^nd  and  elaj.  Plowed  the  first  lime,  tute 
in  tbe  Ml  of  1847.  ^ow«?d  to  oatA  the  next  spring,  1^  epriiig  of  IMS* 
plow^  again,  and  han^wcd  ;  marked  oot  one  way  thirty  mcli#9  afwrt  with  a 
ngbt  plow,  Thp  vines  Were  taken  from  a  it w amp  the  middle  of  May^  and 
|iUQted  one  feet  apart  in  the  furrows.  Tlie  finift  Hi'aHni],kept  clean  by  hoeing 
and  Wi5(5ding.  The  present  year  hood  and  wed  them  ftgain — the  vines  sending 
out  r«tmon»  in  every  direct  icm,  I  concluded  T  had  injured  more  than  T  bene- 
fit<id  them  by  weeding  «ut  Iht*  gras».  The  only  difficulty  I  appreheiMi  in 
their  successful  eukivation,  is,  their  being  thrown  up  by  the  frwt  in  the 
spring,  Wa^  I  to  pluiit  anew,  1  wouhl  seW't  drier  p^ound,  or  sueh  ai 
oould  In;  flcKnled  over  in  the  fall  and  the  water  let  of  in  the  spring. 

JAJkUia  CANTINE, 
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FoEEieif  Fftvm. 

Judges — ^Hennaa  Wendell,  M.  D.,  Albany,  chairman;  J.  W.  Hayes, 
Newark,  N.  J.;  J.  Battej,  Keeseville, 

Pears. — J.  W.  Hayes  Newark,  N.  J.;  Small  silver  medal  and  Transactions. 
2.  G.  Goodrich,  BarUngton,  Yt.;  Transactions. 

Apples, — 1.  C.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Small  silver  medal  and 
copy  of  Downing.     2.  Benjamin  Brewster,  Montreal ;  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

Crrapes. — 1.  K.  S.  Colt,  Paterson  N.  J. ;  Small  silver  medal  and  Trans- 
actions.    2.  J.  W.  Hays,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Transactions. 

Peaches— \.  J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Small  silver  medal 
and  Transactions. 

DiscretioTtary  Premiums. — Seedling  pears  and  apples.  Jasper  Cnrtis, 
St.  Albans,  Vt.;  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

A  box  of  very  superior  apples  from  A.  C.  Hubbard,  Troy,  Michigan, 
arrived  too  late  for  the  exhibition,  much  to  the  regret  of  the  committoe. 

The  committee  report.  That  there  was  exhibited  by  Roswell  L.  Coll, 
Esq.,  of  Paterson,  N.  J.,  twelve  varieties  of  finely  grown  grapes,  vii : 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Blanche,  Dutch  Hamburgh,  Brown  Damas- 
cus, Victoria  Hamburgh,  Muscat  Lunel,  Seedling  from  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, a  delicious  grape — name  not  known,  Cambridge  Belanock,  Golden 
Chasselas,  Chasselas  de  Fontainbleu,  and  Black  Hamburgh. 

By  J.  W.  Hays,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  Black  Hamburgh  and  White  Fron- 
tignac  grapes.  Also,  thirty-one  varieties  of  pears,  vis  :  Andrews,  Hericart, 
Napoleon,  Dix,  Frederick  of  Wirtemburgh,  Beurre  Diel,  Louise  Bonne  de 
Jersey,  Marie  Louise,  Seckel,  Duchesse  D^Angouleme,  Glout  Morceao, 
Winter  Nelis,  Besi  de  la  Motte,  Williams'  Bonchretien,  Passe  Colmar, 
Rousselet  de  Kheims,  Dearborn's  Seedling,  Beurre  Bosc,  Urbaniste,  Belle 
et  Bonne,  Easter  Beurre,  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  Beurre  Rants,  Cushins, 
Longuevert,  Hacon's  Incomparable,  Bleecker's  Meadow,  and  Flemim 
Beauty — all  well  grown  specimens. 

By  Jaspar  Curtis,  of  St.  Albans,  Vermont :  a  seedling  pear,  with  a  drawing 
of  the  tree,  anl  a  description  of  the  fruit  and  tree.  Also,  a  seedling  apple, 
with  a  description  of  the  fruit  and  tree.  The  committee  commend  Mr.  Cfurtis 
for  his  calling  their  attention  to  these  native  seedlings  ;  but,  as  they  con- 
oder  the  fruits  far  below  the  standard  required  by  the  Society's  rules,  in 
order  that  they  may  receive  a  name  or  pomological  description,  they  beg 
leave  to  decide  them  umoorthy  of  cultivation. 

By  C.  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt. :  Red  Astrachan,  Duchesse  d*01den- 
burgh,  Gravenstein,  and  J^ewtown  Pippin  Apples.  Also,  Seckel,  Flemish 
Beauty,  White  Doyenn^,  Glout  Moroeau,  Bloodgood  and  Buerre  d'Arem- 
b6rg  Pears. 

By  Benjamin  Brewster,  Montreal,  C.  E. :  Canada  Crab  Apples,  bea«- 
iiful  specimens. 

By  J.  M.  Ward,  M.  D.,  Newark,  N.  J. :  a  fine  display  of  Crawford's 
Early  Peaches. 

Animal  Paintinqb — Paintinos  of  Fbuit. 

Judges — Sanfbrd  Howard,  Albany,  chairman  ;  J.  MoD.  Mclntyre,  Al- 
bany. 

Specimenu  of  animal  paintingB  in  oil,  by  American  artists — T.  R.  Van 
Zandt,  Albany,  %b.     R.  D.  Palmer,  Clookville,  Madison  eounty ;  Diploma. 

Specimens  of  animal  painting  in  oil,  by  foreign  artist — Ambrose  SlefTens* 
New  York,  artist  unknown  ;  Diploma. 
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Best  spccimeE  of  paintiiig  of  fruit,  (for  Bluseunii)  James  Wilson,  Albanj } 
$5  and  Small  mlver  medal. 

Laud&cape  pamtiiig,  with  nmnal — Jamea  M,  Gardner,  Albany  ;  Stiver 
mcdaL 

Pftbting  of  raspberries,  commended — E»  Emmons,  Jr.,  Albany. 

For  the  premiimi  of  ?25,  offered  by  the  Society  for  tbc  "  best  portrait 
of  some  animal  of  improved  breed/'  (iere  were  two  competitors;  but,  in 
om  opinion,  none  of  the  speeimens  came  up  to  the  standard  required  by 
the  Society,  Some  of  the  pieture^,  howeTer,  poftseased  evident  merit,  and 
render  their  authors  well  dfe^nmg  eneouragement.  Of  this  class  we  are 
pleased  tu  mention  the  painting  of  "Short-horn  Cow  Cha^l^^tte/'  executed 
by  R.  I).  PaUucr,  and  offered  by  S,  P.  Chapman,  of  Clwkville,  Madii'on 
comity.  "We  underjiUuid  that  this  in  the  fifist  effort  of  the  artist  in  this 
line,  and  we  think  its  character  indicates*  a  talent  which  needs  only  proper 
cultivation  to  ensure  eminent  success.  In  tIcw  of  theste  cenBideralions,  and 
as  an  encouragement  to  further  improvement,  we  rec-ommend  that  a  Silver 
medal  be  awarded  to  Mr,  P^ilmer, 

Several  paintings  were  offered  by  T.  K.  Van  Zaodt,  of  Albany,  an  artist 
who,  for  a  number  of  years,  has  been  well  known  aa  a  delineator  of  animals. 
Most  Cff  these  pictures  are  entitled  to  much  credit,  and  we  recommend  that 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  receive  a  gratuity  of  five  doUam, 

A  specimen,  under  the  head  of  **  animal  painting  in  oil  by  an  American 
artist/'  was  offered  by  James  M,  Gardner,  of  Albany,  eutitled  ''  ObJ  55ach*a 
Whitey,"  It  could  not  be  deemed  f^trictly  tin  **  animal  painting,^*  as  the 
figure  of  an  animal  was  merely  an  incidental  feature  in  the  piece,  t!ie  lead- 
bg  idea  of  which  was  a  laniiscape  view ;  but  as  the  pi et tire  was  thought  t-o 
possess  merit  we  recommend  the  award  of  a  Small  silver  medal. 

The  only  specimen  of  animal  painting  by  a  foreign  arlij^tj  was  that  of  the 
"Short-horn  bull,  Duke  of  Northumberland,"  offered  by  Ambrose  Ste\'eus, 
of  New- York,  artist  unknown  to  the  committee,  for  whicdi  we  award  a 
Diploma, 

P flint  tugs  of  frtiif. — A  group  of  cherries,  comprising  three  varieties^ 
was  offered  by  James  Wilson,  of  Albany,  We  are  bappy  to  {*ay  that  we 
deem  thcjm  of  much  ^ccllenee*  l>eing  very  natural  and  a^-curate  delineations 
of  the  frtiits  they  are  intended  to  represent,  and  we  hope  the  nrtist  will 
contimie  his  efforts,  so  well  begun,  in  this  deseription  of  pimiting,  ^*e 
recommend  the  ftwwd  of  S  fc^ilver  medal  and  $5  to  Mr*  Wilson, 

A  paiutiug  of  ja^pbemua,  offered  by  E.  Emmons,  jr,,  Albany,  wbleh  we 
thlok  entitled  tti  high  commendation. 

PaIXTINGS*   DAOCEIlEEOTTrF^B,  &a 

Judgis. — W,  W,  Forsyth,  Albany,  ehairman  i  D.  Thomas  Vail,  Tfcy ; 
John  Newlaml,  Albany, 

Betit  «p«eimen3  of   daguerreotjrpea — D.   K,    Gavit,    Albany,    Silver 


Bmt  oil  painting?^— >Miss  M,  L*  Wagner,  Albany,  Dlphnnn, 
Bc3rt  painting  in  w»t<er  colors — K.  V,  Dewitt,  Albany.  Uiploma- 
Monoeromatic-  painting — Miss  Mat^  C*  BcmpKcy,  Albany,  Diploma, 
Penciling  in  India  ink — Wiu,  Medftmmoiit  Albany,  niphmia. 
Painting  of  flowers  for  the  Museum  oi  th«  Society — ML^i  Sarah  K,  Smith, 

Alb&ny«  Silver  m^d&l. 

Sampki  of  fool&eap  and  Ititter  paper  nun^ilkcttirttd  tu  StuAf  LaJHiu 

BfotherH,  Horkimcr,  Silver  medah 
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Ditereiiamiry. — Prawi]^  wtth  *  pen — Mrs.  B.  B.  YooAteB,  Amsterdam, 
Diploma. 

runting  in  oil-^Hiss  Elisabeth  Barnes,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Drawing  in  pencil,  (Melrose  Abbey.)— J.  J.  Hitchcock,  West  Troy, 
Diploma. 

Drawing  of  U.  S.  dry  dock,  Brooklyn — Augostus  Plinta,  New- York, 
Diploma. 

Painting  in  water  colors — Mrs.  N.  8.  Washbnm,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Foilage  in  pencil — Mrs.  L.  H.  Brown,  Centre  White  Creek,  N.  Y.,  Vol. 
Trans- 
Flowers  m  water  colors — Miss  Eliia  E.  Ehle,  Canajohwie,  Vol.  Trans. 

Drawing  in  India  ink,  (with  left  hand,)  high  pressure  engine — ^Wm.  H. 
Low,  Albany,  Diploma. 

Drawing  in  water  colors — Miss  H.  L.  WhiUock,  Albany,  Trans. 

Specimens  of  penmanship---0.  Penoyer,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Norton's  Essay. 

Specimens  of  heraldry— W.  R.  Clapperton,  New- York,  Norton's  Essay. 

Specimens  of  lithography — R.  H.  Pease,  Albany,  Norton's  Essay. 

Mesotint  window  shades — £.  S.  Edgerton,  Albany,  Norton^s  Essay. 

Painting  in  water  colors — Julia  A.  Hinckley,  Albany,  Trans. 

Painting  in  water  colors — Sarah  J.  Waterbury ,  Maltaville,  Saratoga,  Trans. 

Paintmg  in  oil— Miss  Fanny  Wilcox,  Albany,  Trans. 

Proof  impressions  of  wood  engravings — W.  H.  Oreen,  Utica,  Trans. 

Daguerreotype  specimens,  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Mr.  Oayit,  wfae 
received  the  first  premium — R.  E.  Churchill,  Albany,  Medal. 

Specimens  chemically  oolored  daguerreotypes — Mead  &  Brother,  New- 
York  and  Albany,  MedaL 

Specimen  of  landscapes — 8.  D.  Humphrey,  New-York,  Medal. 

Daguerreotypes,  (favorably  noticed,)— S.  J.  Thompson,  Albany,  Medal. 

Di^erreotypes,  the  collection  embracing  portraits  of  many  of  our  most 
<Mstii^uished  men,  and  excited  much  interesi^-D.  D.  J.  bavie,  Utica, 
Medal. 

Specimen  of  sign  [liinting — Stephen  Rogers,  Albany,  Vol.  Trans,  and 
Norton's  Essay. 

The  committee  report :  The  occasion  that  has  dotted  this  busy  field  with 
its  thousands,  is  indeed  a  proud  one  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject of  hum^n  development.  There  was  a  time,  not  beyond  the  recollec- 
tion, perhaps,  of  some  who  are  now  present,  when  the  professions,  as  they 
are  termed,  as  well  as  the  higher  pursuits  of  mechanical  skill,  seemed 
rather  to  regard  as  low  minded,  the  occupation  of  the  hard  working  fiirmer ; 
when  many  of  our  young  men  too  proud  to  handle  the  scythe,  or  drive  the 
plow,  hurried  away  from  their  native  fields,  to  seek  their  fortunes  amid  the 
moke  and  dust,  and  Babel-like  confusion  of  city  and  town.  But  this 
feeHng  has  happily  subsided,  and  is  now  only  regaided  as  one  of  the  vaga- 
ries of  the  past.  The  relation  which  now  exists  between  science  and  Agri- 
culture, has  served  to  place  the  enlightened  farmer  side  by  side,  with  the 
man  of  professional  eminence.  The  pursuit  of  the  one  is  as  progresMve  as 
iht  profession  of  the  other. 

The  effect  of  this  reaction  in  respect  to  Agriculture,  is  indeed  wonder- 
ful. The  learned  treatises  on  this  subject,  the  multiplication  of  agricultu- 
ral papers,  the  discussions  at  farmers'  clubs,  the  annual  &irs,  all  indicate 
the  pervading  interest  which  is  felt  in  this  great  arm  of  our  national  pros- 
perity. Agricultural  Chemistry  is  already  taught  as  a  distinct  branch  of> 
science  in  several  of  our  colleges.    And  it  may  not  be  improper  in  this 
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conneotiou  to  cxpross  the  hope  that  the  pgriod  will  soon  arrive,  when  the 
Legislature  of  our  own  State^  in  carrying  out  the  viewR  of  the  great  farm- 
ing intere.'^t,  will  endow  an  agricultural  school  on  a  broad  and  proper  basfis. 

No  SUite  in  the  Union,  perhaps,  has  equalled  our  own  in  its  cffurtii  to 
promot*!  the  iritercst**  of  Agriculture.  Whatever  suceei^s  has  followed 
these  efforts,  b  mainly  owing  to  the  New* York  State  Agncultural  Society, 
The  influence  of  this  Society,  it  is  nat  too  much  to  sayt  is  powerfully  felt 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land ;  its  printed  Tran.^ai  tioiis 
are  found  in  evci'j  library  j  its  Anuiial  Fair^  attended  as  it  is  by  strmkcaTa 
from  rnany  Rection.s  of  the  Union,  reminds  one  of  the  great  national  expo- 
sitions on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  started  very  properly  in  developing 
practical  Agriculture^  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  industrial  wealth. 
The  analysis  of  soils,  the  adaptation  of  particular  seeds  to  particular  >=oils, 
drainage,  improvements  m  iniplements  of  huf^bandry,  and  nunieroas  other 
subjects  of  vit4il»  practical  interest  to  the  farmer^  at  the  out?;et»  engaged  it^ 
attention.  But  it  ha^  gone  far  beyond  that  point.  It  has  brought 
about,  so  far  aa  Agriculture  h^  concerned^  a  relation  between  the  practieitl 
and  ornamental,  and  in  this  way,  has  blended  comfort  with  elegance,  Hy 
its  meansj  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer,  nay,  even  the  artbt,  have  been 
incited,  to  spread  as  it  were,  the  products  of  their  skill  and  ta-ste  at  the 
feet  of  Agriculture.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  around  this  vaist  field, 
teeming  with  the  trophies  of  industry  in  all  itti  varied  forma,  to  feel  tho 
tnith  of  this  remark. 

Thii5  connection  between  the  practical  and  omanienfal,  which  has  been 
hint  id  at,  is  one  of  reciprocal  influence.  For,  while  it  enlarges  the  sphere 
for  the  exercise  of  taste  and  skill,  developed  by  other  active  pursuits,  it 
serves  equally  at  the  mme  time,  to  throw  an  air  of  elegance  around  every 
thing  that  belongs  to  Agriculture.  And  had  not  this  bond  been  formed  by 
the  iSt^to  Society,  this  committee  had  not  been  called  upon  at  the  present 
time  to  pass  their  opinion  upon  the  works  of  art  which  grace  this  ej[hibi- 
tion.  Such  a  eoniniittee  a  few  years  ago,  would  have  been  deemed  out  of 
f^kee,  on  an  oeeasion  like  this-  The  farmer  of  that  day,  in  strolling  about 
the  show  grounds  of  a  Fair^  would  have  eyed  with  eomplaeeney  a  commit- 
tee on  siQck ;  but  had  he  met  one  on  paintings  and  drawings,  with  their 
report  in  band,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  he  would  have  passed  by  on  the 
other  side  J  with  tho  feelings  of  the  Levity. 

There  seems  to  be  a  beautiful  fitnesa  in  the  encouragement  afforded  to  ar/, 
by  this  Society*  Many  of  the  finest  and  some  of  the  most  difficult  subject.^  of 
painting,  are  drawn  from  objects  which  are  ful  1  of  interest  to  the  farmer.  Cat- 
tle, horset<,  haystacks,  &e.,  are  represented  in  the  best  works  of  the  Flemish 
and  Duteh  sehools.  In  historical  painting,' the  highest  department  of  art, 
herbs,  floweri,  trees,  &c.,  though  introduced  merely  as  foreground!*,  were 
treated  by  the  great  masters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  a.s  nmcb  care 
tod  laboriousneas,  as  their  principal  subjects.  The  successful  nianagcnient 
of  foliage  in  land^icape  painting,  it  is  well  known,  requires  the  highe^it 
ikiU  of  which  art  is  «useeptil>le.  Tliese  simple  materials  gathered  from 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  arc  capalde  of  being 
wrought  by  the  gcniui^  of  the  arti,st  into  the  most  perfect  ftirrns  of  ideid 
beauty*  A  horse,  a  dog,  or  cow  if  you  please,  may  be  correctly  painted  ; 
and  yet,  if  the  picture  possesses  no  greater  merit  than  tbb,  it  will  be  reck- 
oned an  inferior  ciample  of  art.  A  similar  picture*  however,  by  means  **f 
a  few  simple  aeee«(sorifi»  akillfully  arranged,  may  gleam  with  thought,  and 
tell  a  story  fuU  of  feeling  and  truth 
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It  18  to  be  koped  that  the  managen  of  the  State  Society  will  ohmsk 
more  and  more  the  idea  of  gradually  forming  a  collection  of  paintings  and 
drawings  illastrative  of  agricnlturtU  life.  The  annual  outlay  in  carrying 
oat  this  purpose  would  be  smaU,  and  indeed  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  con- 
sideration, in  comparison  with  the  benefits  which  would  be  conferred  on 
legitimate  art.  There  seems  to  be  a  growing  feeling  among  artists  of  real 
merit  to  exhibit  their  works  at  the  annual  State  Fair.  No  better  place 
oe«ld  be  selected.  There,  amid  the  moving  throng,  will  be  found  repre- 
Miited  every  variety  of  pursuit  and  taste.  There,  products  of  art  will  be 
sees  and  eommented  upon  by  all.  By  the  connoisseur,  they  will  be  regarded 
in  the  light  of  criticism — their  defects  will  be  exposed,  their  excellencies 
a^landed.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to 
art,  will  derive  from  them  new  impressions  in  regard  to  its  particular  excel- 
lence,  which  may  prove  so  many  germs  in  developing  among  this  dass,  a 
taste  that  will  be  able  to  i^[»preciate  whatever,  beauties  imagination  may 
eoQceive. 

With  a  view  of  intelligently  discharging  the  duties  imposed  on  them,  the 
ccmmiittee  have  examined  with  great  care  the  numerous  paintings,  drawings, 
Daguerreotypes,  &c.,  on  exhibition  at  the  present  fair.  Whilst  many  of 
these  works  are  highly  creditable,  others  arc  entitled  to  special  commenda* 
tion.  The  committee,  in  the  course  of  their  examination,  found  it  difficult 
at  times  to  discriminate  between  pieces  which  seemed  to  possess  neariy  an ' 
equal  amount  of  excellence.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  was 
to  them  a  matter  of  regret  that,  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  they  were 
prevented  from  bestowing  more  prizes. 

Class  D.    Stoyks — Cooking. 

Jud^s—D.  S.  Ourtb,  Canaan,  chairman ;  James  W.  Baldwin,  Kiagp- 
Um ;  Wm.  Masten. 

Best  cook  stove  for  wood — J.  C.  Hermance,  Albany,  dispatch  store, 
Silver  medal.    2.  Bathbone  &  Co.,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  cook  stove  for  coal— Thatcher  A  Hutching,  Troy,  Silver  medal. 
2.  James  R.  Hyde,  Troy,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  cooking  range  fbr  families — Philip  Rollhaus,  New- York,  Silver 
medal.     2.  C.  McLoughlin,  Albany,  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  furnace  or  other  apparatus  for  warming  houses — ^  Fox  A  Oo.'s 
patent,"  C.  McLotighlin,  Albany,  Silver  medal.  "  Chilson's  patent  Hot 
Air  Furnace,"  special  premium ;  Tremere,  Wands  &  Co.,  Albany,  Small 
iSver  medal. 

Stoves — Paelob. 

Judges — William  Bacon,  Richmond,  Mass.,  chairman ;  Thomas  Smith, 
Schohi^e ;  P.  M.  Hutton. 

Best  ornamental  parlor  stove — "Golden  Age"  Parlor  and  Cooking 
Stove  combined :  Learned  k  Thatcher,  Albany,  Silver  medal.  2.  R.  D. 
Granger,  Albany,  **  Ben  Franklin,"  which  presents  a  series  of  improve- 
ments which  we  are  sure  will  commend  it  to  the  public ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  hall  stove— Wager,  Pratt  &  Co.,  Troy;  Silver  medal.  2.  Mor- 
rison k  Tibbits,  Troy ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Best  sample  hollow  ware — Davy,  Anthony  k  Phillips,  Troy;  Silver 
medal. 

Tucker's  mirror  marble  mantel — The  committee  examined  with  muck 
pleasure  three  specimen's  of  Tudcer's  mirror  marUe  mantel  piece  of  oast 
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iron,  exMbited  by  Franala  Harvey,  Albany.  Tliese  articles,  for  elegance 
of  design,  and  beauty  of  finish,  wiU  defy  comparison,  and  in  our  opimpn 
will  drive  tbe  costly  marble  of  other  countries  out  of  market,  so  tar  as  lia 
use  for  ruautela  h  concerned.  We  recommend  to  IVIj.  Han^^ey  a  gratuity 
of  a  Silver  medal. 

The  Ibt  of  parlor  stoves  pre^tcnted  for  examination  was  large,  and  the 
variety  of  name  and  pattern  quite  exceeded  tbo  eipectaiions  of  the  com* 
mittoc,  so  that  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  they  found  it  difficult  to 
determine  betweeo  the  competitors.  In  luaMng  up  their  decision,  they 
brought  into  account  two  con  side  ratio»s^the  elegance  of  the  artiele,  and 
the  combination  of  good  riualities  it  appeared  to  possess  to  eommend  it  for 
general  ufle.  These  properties,  rather  than  mere  ornamental  ones,  it  was 
supposed  the  people  would  demand,  and  upon  tbe*e  principlea  the  awarck 
were  made. 

SiLVEH  Ware,  Cutleey,  &c. 

Jjidge^^Jjj^Q  F.  :Newland,  Alhany  j  Benjamin  Marah,   do, ;   Nelson 

HascY  do* 

The  committ4:^e  on  cutler v,  britimnia  ware,  &e.  respectfully  report:  That 
they  have  carefully  examined  the  following  articles  presented  for  their  in- 

^^  Mdford  &  Wendell.  Albany— A  ease  of  hollow  sUver  ware,  (tUs  being 
the  distinction  by  vrhicb  pitchers,  tea  seta,  baskets,  &c.  are  techni^^illy 
known  from  tabht  ware,)  both  pliiin  and  superbly  chafed,  worthy  ot  the 
bighaNt  eneomiumP,  and,  as  the  committee  believe,  not  to  be  exoeUed  by  any 
plate  ujade  in  the  United  States ;  Silver  niedaL 

Hall,  Hewson  &  Brower,  Albany— A  case  of  sdver  table  ware,  consist- 
ing of  tabic  and  dessert  spoons,  fish  knives,  forks,  sugar  ppoona,  nap- 
kin rings,  &c. ;  among  this  variety,  the  committee  would  especially  notice 
aict  of  dessert  knives,  six  in  number,  made  of  Califonna  gold  of  gre^t 
beauty  and  of  ex<|uisitc  workirjauahip,  valued  at  8200.  AU  of  these  arti- 
cle are  to  be  hiffhly  commended  ;  f?ilver  medal,  ^  ^ 

Wood  &  Hughes,  New-York-^Two  ^Ivcr  pitchers  and  eight  cups  of  sa- 
ver, with  ^ricnituml  devices  of  good  form  and  finish,  and  wcU  suited  to 
the  purpose  iotended  ;  -Silver  medal*  i        j 

James  Mix,  Jr.,Albany— A  ease  of  emblem^  of  elegant  design  and  good 
workmanship,  for  the  use  of  *^  Odd  FeUows,"  '*  Sons  of  Temperance,    &c.; 

BUver  medah  ^  .   .. 

Edward  Owens,  Albany— A  case  of  surgical  instruinents  for  ^aputation 
and  trepanninif,  a  tonsil  inamment,  and  a  set  of  farrier  s  knives,  all  of  ^hich 
we  m  Je  and  finidied  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  seem  perfectly  calcula- 
ted to  perform  the  puipo««s  fof  whieb  they  were  designed  j  Sdver  medaL 

Falimr  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.-An   artificial    eg,  which  seems  to  be  . 
nn  admirable  auK^titut*?  for  tbe  re^l,  being  wonderfully  adapted  to  perform 
the  various  fvmctions  of  the  natnnil  limb  j  .Silver  medaL  , 

8nath  &  ¥Atmai>.  Albany— Bt^»t  britntitdii  ware  of  gootl  style  ^'^^^  ^'^^^f^' 
lent  wi^rknianshtp  ;  Diploma,  Also,  the  ^auit^  go*>d^  adver  p  ated  by  tae 
calranic  proci*;*,  an  excellent  and  durablo  artieh' ;  Silver  imMjaU 

J  H  Whillock,  Tro9— A  general  aMHortmont  yf  hritannia  ware  Wi  ana 
tUTfic/f^f  agood  ^ih^ltkt  color,  and  well  inad*%  Thb  ppoc«aa is chaaper 
tlian  polishing,  and  equally  sen'ic^able  ;  Sm«ll  silver  nM 

Wmia  HuSiiiton,  Tro^^A  set  of  hritannja  ware,  candle  mouldi,  made  m 
wurkiuanllko  macmfir ;  Pinlatna* 
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WiUkm  Brown,  Albanj — Sflver  piMeo  aoor  pUles  uid  lock  trimmings. 
Also  silver  plated  harness  triBUDiogs,  all  made  in  a  workmanlike  manner ; 
Silver  medal. 

The  Waterville  Mannfacturing  Company,  Waterbury,  Conn. — Sampler 
of  American  pocket  cutlery  of  very  snperior  woikmanship  and  finish. 
These  goods  show  that  it  is  not  neoessary  to  go  abroad  fbr  pocket  cutlery  ; 
Silver  medal. 

Freeman  &  HcDonongh,  Albany— Samples  of  enamelled  ware,  (FentOn^s 
patent).  This  ware  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  exceedingly  durable,  re- 
quiring a  powerful  blow  to  break  it,  and  capable  of  being  used  fbr  culinary 
purposes,  being  fashioned  into  a  variety  of  forms  for  domestic  use.  Its 
invention  is  Important  to  the  community  in  general ;  Silver  medaL 

Nathaniel  Wright,  Albany — A  quantity  of  coach  lace,  tassels,  a  card  of 
ornaments,  Ac.  Also,  ooach  and  harness  mountings,  all  of  good  style  and 
workmanship,  especiaUy  two  sets  of  pole  mountings.  Also,  a  pair  of  coach 
lamps  of  elegant  form  and  superior  finish  ;  Silver  medal. 

G.  L.  Jones,  Albany — A  block  tin  dish  cover  in  one  piece,  an  important 
improvement,  very  silver  like  and  durable  ;  a  masterly  piece  of  work  ;  Sil- 
ver medal  and  Diploma. 

Van  Heusen  &  Charles,  Albany — Sundry  articles  of  planished  tin  ware 
of  very  superior  quality.  They  consisted  of  large  and  small  urns  for  hot 
water,  coffee  biggms,  cofiee  filterers  and  coffee  pots,  very  strong  and  dura- 
ble and  not  injured  by  standing  upon  a  hot  stove.  The  workmanship  was 
of  the  v^  first  order ;  Diploma. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Judges — C.  P.  Barber,  West  Troy,  chairman  ;  T.  S.  Davis. 

Best  ornamental  cast  iron  vase  on  pedeataL  Emery  &  Co,,  Albany  ;  Di« 
ploma. 

Best  sample  dndn  tHe.     HaLsey  Woodruff,  Albany ;  Diploma. 

Water  ram.     Emery  &  Co.,  Albany ;  Silver  medal. 

Best  ornamental  cast  iron  chair.     Emery  &  Co.,  Albany;  Diploma. 

Best  double  acting  force  pumps.  Downs,  Mynderse  &  Co.,  Seneca  FaUt, 
N.  Y. ;  SUver  medal. 

Best  suction  and  h&big  pomp.  Downs,  Myfderse  &  Co.,  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y.;  Diploma. 

Best  sample  of  card  clothing.     James  D.  Watson,  Troy  ;  Diploma. 

Best  sample  of  fire  brick.     Henry,  Van  Allen  &  Palmer,  Albany ;  Dfe, 

A  sample  of  drain  tiles  made  by  machinery  exhibited  by  A.  8.  Bab- 
cook,  Albany,  are  rery  valuable  and  useful  articles. 

Discretionary y  No.  1.    Articles  op  Metal  Composition. 

Judges. — Elon  Comstock,  Oneida  ;  Benjamin  Enos,  Madison. 

The  committee  on  implements  and  machinery,  and  all  articles  of  metal 
composition,  respectfully  report:  That  the  entries  in  their  department 
were  numerous,  and  the  articles  of  such  a  varied  character,  as  to  require 
much  time  for  a  proper  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  several  articles 
exhibited,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  branches  of  labor,  science  and 
art  to  which  your  committee  can  make  no  pretensions.  After  a  patient 
application  to  the  duties  devolved  upon  them,  during  two  full  days,  the 
following  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at,  and  are  now  respectfully  sub- 
netted. 

The  first  articles  on  our  books  was  a  stand  of  rolls  for  rolling  gold  and 
silver,  entered  by  F.  ^  7.  Toumsend^of  Albany.     The  exhibitors,  although 
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not,  as  we  nad^rstamj,  de^icni  in  ibis  worlil^d  goods,  haA  none  of  the  pre* 
Clous  meUU  with  vhhh  to  t^isl  tb^  praatieiU  working  of  tbt'  m&chme,  but 
jndgiiig  from  it*  ii^ttuurul  appArance  and  wotkniiiii»sLip,  we  e^teenied  it  a 
valuable  articliL  Wt^  sir^  not  inform (kI  wh^lLiT  th&  exbibitors  claim  the 
merit  qI  th&  invention  ;  a  IHplonia* 

Messrs*  Towtis«nd  also  eicbihiterl  a  **  chilUul  roller,  for  rolling  iron  and 
«opper,''  a  p^nd  article.  Aiiio  &  **  plaU  for  Ending  elaj,"  and  a  "  kettle 
hr  boiliog  |jla»ti*r,"  both  of  whiuh  ^ceroed  U>  be  of  good  material  and 
W0rkniaiii9b}^ ;  %  Diploroa, 

itmm  G-  Dudlojf^  of  BuffaJoi  pre^mited  two  cast  iron  tree  boxes,  for 
tile  protection  of  ^^liade  tret!^,  Tbey  were  ^f  h'^ndsoam  pattern,  and  beautl- 
fnl  workfiiamiblp*  and  the  e^minitice  would  regard  their  genend  introdn*;- 
f  ion  a  pnblie  benefit,  ejipccially  a?  ihay  bope  it  would  tend  to  promote  the 
planting  and  {Cultivation  of  .^^badc  trees ^  io  the  publie  atieeti^  of  our  citiea 
JMid  Yjfb^eK*  Tbii  article  fumifbea  a  perfect  protection  again^^t  the 
depredationa  of  anirnab-,  atid  rentiers  the  growing  of  skade  trees  even  in 
our  bu^int;.^^  8treeli«,  cjuite  proilicalde  ;  a  Dipb^nia. 

Meit^r*.  Stalks  &  Pruynt  of  Albany,  c on tri luted  to  the  show  a  Yariety  of 
iwtfftil  arliele-s,  among  which  were  beautiful  patterns  of  iron  railing  for 
fanci»f  balconi^n,  &<**,  an  iron  triM^  box,  and  ifrTcml  iron  doors  for  bank 
rautt«,  and  other  [i laces  ref|Titnng  protect ioo  a^n»t  hurglarc  and  fire  ;  a 
oifft  iron  table  frain^,  witb  marble  top  ^  samples  of  bridge  boltii ;  Beveral 
Ictt'Cr^copyiiJg  prei^eii,  and  othtr  urciules  too  nninernns  to  mention.  Tho 
<M>inniitt«e  know  not  haw  Ui  better  expre^^  their  approval  of  all  these  aiti- 
c'J<M,  than  by  ^ying  tbat  they  are  wftrthy  of  the  high  reputation  which  the 
mamifacturt^rB  have  jitujuLrcd  in  ibii^  braiuh  of  mechanic hal  sidll— a  reputa- 
tion a^  wide*  a^  tht*  dernuuil  for  tli**  uii^ul  ariioles  produced  with  so  mncb 
induvtr?  and  i*nt<!r|iriRr  i  a  Dipb^ma. 

i>aty,  Anthimy  k  Phillip*,  of  Tr^y.  exhibited  a  variety  of  ingenioua 
and  well  maliuiiutiircd  bcatcr<t  fiir  tailorn*  »hft)Mi,  laundries,  and  for  private 
fan*ily  u?^;  all  of  which  ?e**«o<*d  w^^l!  ntleulatod  for  the  purposes  intended, 
anr]  wil!  no  di-nbt  **Iiett  ihe  approval  and  wjirmc»t  tbank?^  of  that  worthy 
tila»N  of  laborers,  for  who^  bene  ft  t  Ih^y  werci  invented  ;  Prof.  Norton's 
FrisD  £«miy. 

Hoy  A  Wilson,  of  Albany  ^xhtbitc^d  a  varictY  of  tinman *§  toob and  ma- 
libi tie ry,  which  were  pronounced  by  cornfiotent  jwlge^,  worthy  of  coTOmeu- 
dation  ;  Bmiil  aitTter  medal 

Am 08  Dean  t  Co*,  prf^prietors  of  the  Albarjy  ArgiUo  Work»,  had  on 
i^xhibitiotj  a  larg^  diftplay  of  waroft  of  their  manufaeture,  eonsbting  of  door* 
knoh*,  loekis,  iMdl'pnlirt,  ma «i el-pieces,  ^c.  The  material  from  which  these 
articlcti  ^ra:  nmde,  i^  obtJUii(?d  from  the  clay  bankn  in  and  about  this  city, 
eombined  with  tho  proper  iM>loriog  mattt^r,  for  giving  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  articles  nianufactured*  We  huvc  lt*eu  surprised  in  witnessing  tiie 
beanty,  both  ef  puUrli  and  I'tibr,  whiib  have  bt^i*n  friv^ii  to  these  artieki** 
and  have  no  rbiobt  tli^it  farther  expnrioirnt.'*  will  enable  the  manufucturer* 
to  introdtiee  a  t^till  greater  vartity  frtkru  the  rmuie  nmterial.  Should  the 
day  bankn  iff  ihi*  city  fnnii^h  the  njafjt^rial  for  a  great  variety  of  articles  to 
)i**nd  abroad,  it  may  fairly  \m  eoii;sidercd  an  f}ff^o%  for  tho  brick*  importod 
from  Kunrpe,  at  an  tarly  thVt  of  which  Mnni»  of  thti  old  Duteh  hou«e#  now 
tfianding,  were  Iiuilt ;  a  Hipfoma. 

Hondcmon,  WcJkr  k  C-i,^  of  Albany,  exhibited  their  **  parlor  gratc«,*" 
ftdapiod  til  tha  nac  of  coal|  uml  tDgomuunly  providml  with  an  oitiamental 
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front  for  plying  in  the  back  in  summer,  rendering  the  whole  highly  omi^ 
mental ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

H.  W.  Covert,  of  Albany,  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  aa 
iron  safo,  of  ample  dituensions.  and  superior  workmanship,  which  we  have 
no  doubt  would  pass  through  the  fiery  ordeal  with  the  greatest  security  to  iti 
contents.  It  is  difficult,  however,  without  an  actual  trial,  or  a  knowledge  of 
the  material  and  constniclion  concealed  from  view,  to  speak  positively  of 
its  merits,  still  from  the  superior  workmanship,  we  recommend  a  Silver 
medal. 

Rykeman  &  Seymour,  of  Peekskill,  exhibited  several  iron  forges  for 
ships.  These  articles  are  portable  and  convenient.  The  bellows  is  placed 
directly  under  the  forge,  and  is  quite  concealed  from  view  ;  and  the  whole  ar- 
rangement seemed  economical;  a  Diploma.  The  same  gentlemen  aba 
called  our  attention  to  several  iron  grindstone  frames^  which  though  in- 
volving no  new  principle  in  their  construction,  are  nevertheless  useful  arti- 
cles. 

£.  Clemingshaw,  of  Troy,  exhibited  a  case  of  brass  trimmings  for  steaia 
engines,  locomotives,  &c.  The  beauty  and  high  finish  of  these  articles 
entitle  them  to  great  commendation,  and  to  the  attention  of  the  public ;  YoL 
Transactions  and  Norton's  Prize  Essay. 

R.  O.  Fox,  of  Troy,  exhibited  a  card  of  files  of  assorted  siies.  Ther 
were  said  to  have  been  re-cut  from  old  files,  and  to  be  **  as  good  as  new." 
Of  this  last  fact  your  committee  could  not  speak  with  entire  confidence,  bul 
consider  the  files  a  good  article,  and  were  pleased  to  see  such  an  exhibitioa 
of  American  manufacture ;  a  Diploma. 

Isaac  Doolittle,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  "  Crossctt's  patent  Stave  Ma- 
chine," which  is  represented  as  capable  of  cutting  sixtybarrel  staves  per 
minute,  from  blocks  previously  steamed  and  prepared.  We  did  not  see  it 
in  operation,  but  some  specimens  of  work  were  shown  us  which  appeared 
well  done  ;  Vol.  Transactions  and  S3. 

N.  Randall,  of  Syracuse,  exhibited  several  of  "  Fisk's  patent  burial 
cases,*'  which  were  regarded  as  a  very  useful  invention.  They  are  con- 
structed of  metal,  perfectly  air-tight,  and  seem  very  well  adapted  to  the  um 
for  which  they  are  intended ;  Norton's  Prize  Essay. 

J.  Adams,  of  Brooklyn,  exhibited  a  carpet  cleaning  machine,  which, 
although  it  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  this  committee,  was  examined  by  us. 
It  IS,  doubtless,  a  labor  saving  machine,  and  where  carpet  whipping  is  to  be 
done  extensively,  would  find  patronage. 

James  Jenkinson,  of  Albany,  exhibited  a  patent  spark  arrester,  for 
locomotives,  which  seems  to  be  constructed  upon  approved  principles,  and 
is  recommended  by  railroad  superintendents  and  others  connected  with  the 
business ;  a  Diploma. 

William  Munsig,  of  Albany,  presented  an  assortment  of  gaa  fixtures  of 
beautiful  workmanship  and  pattern ;  a  Diploma. 

Matthias  P.  Coons,  of  Lansingburgh,  exhibited  a  rock  drilling  machine, 
which  works  well,  and  we  should  judge  would  drill  with  greater  dispatck 
than  can  be  done  by  hand  ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

Ross  &  Smith,  of  Rochester,  presented  eight  rolls  of  machine  beliine,  % 
patented  article,  said  to  be  superior  to  that  heretofore  in  use.  It  certainly 
appears  to  have  some  merits  not  found  in  other  belting,  but  the  committee 
were  not  informed  of  what  materials  it  was  composed,  and  they  can  only 
express  the  opinion  that  it  possesses  some  advantages  over  leather  and 
rubber  belting ;  YoL  Transaodons, 
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^  E.  Flaglor,  of  New  York,  Lad  blatjk  and  white  smitli's  forgts,  wMcK  are 
wdl  csJeuktcd  for  their  respeitive  iise§.  Mid  entitled  to  the  favorable  notice 
of  t}ie  Society  ;  a  Diploma* 

Biusell,  BirdiHiJl  &  Ca,,  of  l*(*ri  Cli ester,  Lad  a  c^^rd  of  sorew  bolta,  iron 
ntsii  stove  rod^^  Ae,  TLu  bultn  aru  wiaDofiicturcd  bjr  ruacbinor}',  whb  great 
flic  J  lit  y,  and  are  a  Tcrjr  neat  article  ;  VoL  Tmuj^aetions. 

J*  &  S.  Sn^jw,  of  Roebcstert  ^""1  on  exhibit  ion  ^iamples  of  htma^  copper 
and  Iron  wire,  evenlj  and  uniformiy  wo  von «  aiid  dt^serving  of  notice ;  a 
BIplouia. 

Hc^tebkiss  Jt  Sage,  of  Windsor ,  Broome  connlj,  '*  Stirrup  noddle  irons ," 
4)r  ^w  milk,  wbich  one  of  your  coininittBo,  ac<{Uainted  with  the  busioesi, 
pronounced  first  rata  i  Vol   Trausactiouii, 

David  Hay,  Ohalbam,  Colunibia  uounty,  exbiliitcd  KonduU's  tbenuotne^ 
tcm,  whii:b  Wkwd  wellj  and  havo  a  wide  repiatation. 

D.  Addce,  New- York,  pre?jentcd  three  eases  and  one  box  of  AinerictLD 
itcel,  wbicli  ap|Htared  to  lie  a  superior  article  ;  VoL  Tmnsoctions. 

The  Adinitolattk  Steel  Co.,  Jersey  Ciiy,  cjcbibitcd  one  eaac  of  AmerieiLa 
itcel,  iiiwli*  exelnaiviily  from  Ameriean  ore,  and  a  first  rate  artielo ;  a  Di- 
ploma, 

Bnjwn,  Strevdl  &  Zeb,  Albany,  prefisented  B,  Rowe's  patent  macbinefor 
strcrtebing  luid  splitting  leather,  an  article  wlaeh  may  bo  appropriately  deno^ 
oilnated  a  shamng  muchim^  but  wbleh,  on  account  of  i^  many  u.<^ful 
auallticji,  the  committee  think  worthy  of  the  Society's  eommeadation  ;  a 
Piploma. 

Noyc^  Jk  Hultou,  Troy,  called  the  attention  «f  the  committee  to  Beveral 

Siron  bed&teaib».  Tim  bctitutiful  patterns  and  baudsonio  finish  of  these 
lc8  afforded  another  ftvidcmnj  of  the  great  variety  of  uses  to  wbieb  iron 
oastingi  may  bu  appropriately  apjdic<l ;  a  Diploma. 

J.  If.  Bntterwfjrth,  Dover,  Murris  county.  New  Jersey,  presented  m 
patent  conibimition  bank  and  date  ioek»  which  our  iimited  time  and  oppor- 
tunity dtd  nut  enable  m  to  inrestigate  fully,  but  which  was  pronounced  ft 
Taltuill<i  arttedo  of  the  kind,  and  apparently  proof  againgt  burgkim  ;  a  Di» 
plo^ia. 

Wrxdensaek  k  HoSiuun,  Albany,  also  presented  a  lock,  for  which  thcj^ 
claim  great  merit.  U,  W.  Covert  also  presented  one  of  **  Lilly's  patent 
bek§/^  which  seem^  to  bo  all  right ;  but  your  committee,  with  tbeir 
limiti^d  knowludgt;  bi  ao  important  a  matter,  will  not  undertake  to  deeid# 
between  thcn^ 

G,  W.  Eddy,  Watorford,  bad  on  exhibition  sereral  of  hia  patent  car 
i^eU.  The  bes>l  reconiiitendatii>n  they  can  have,  i»  the  faet  that  they  aro 
ia  n.He  vjti  nearly  all  the  rallroadi  in  thia  ieetiou  ;  Norton's  Prize  K^say^ 

Andrew  Moneely,  West  Xroy^  had,  as  tmaal,  an  a^^ortment  of  belb  froia 
hi.i  foundry*  Thyy  abunilaiitly  suataiui'd  the  high  rofmtafion  of  the  manu* 
faqtnrer,  ^^bo^c  fame  ht  almost  world-wide  in  tbii!i  branch  of  manufacture*  j 
ft  Diploma. 

J-  Summon*,  Albany,  had  on  ojtbibition  a  qanntity  of  **lw>ll  metal  pens.'* 
The  fitct  that  thl^  retmrt  wa*  written  with  one  of  them  would  not  be  taken 
by  the  pdhltc  a«  evidence  of  gnpcriority,  but  wo  nevertiwle^a  thought  thotn 
i^  good  ;  a  Diph>Tna, 

N.  French,  of  Borne,  bad  on  the  ground  ft  mortidng  madiine,  which 
loemr'rl  well  ad^ptod  to  ibo  n^  intended*  and  ali^i  to  boring  la  well  as 
fporticLn^ ;  VoK  TtunawHioni, 

Guy  iJavb,  Syneiaet  called  ditr  ftttentlon  to  a  steam  V4ilv«,  whiiab  pm 
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senta  some  improTemeBts  upon  tliose  formerlj  aeea,  and  has  the  approval 
of  competent  engineers ;  a  Diploma. 

Nathaniel  Wright,  Albany,  presented  samples  of  electro-galyanizing  of 
Tegetables.  The  specimens  were  fine,  although  the  art  is  rather  ornamental 
than  useful ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  further  trials  may  prove  its  adapta- 
tion to  many  useful  purposes  ;  Downing's  Fruits. 

Mr.  Ballard,  of  New-York,  presented  some  samples  of  rural  fence  ma^ 
of  cast  iron,  of  hiuidsomo  patterns,  and  resembling  a  common  rustic  fence ; 
Vol.  Transactions. 

Phelps  &  Gurley,  of  Troy,  had  a  case  of  engineers'  and  surveyors'  in- 
struments of  superior  finish  and  apparent  accuracy,  and  which  contributed 
largely  to  the  exhibition ;  Silver  medal. 

John  Rodgers,  Albany,  exhibited  a  steam  boiler  and  a  tobacco-cutter, 
both  in  operation.  The  former  was  certamly  a  useful  and  meritorious  art^- 
de,  and  judging  from  the  demand  for  the  weed  turned  out  by  the  latter, 
we  are  constndned  to  form  the  same  opinion  of  that  also.  It  certainty 
worked  well  and  is  an  improvement  upon  the  machines  heretofore  in  use ; 
a  Diploma  for  each. 

Reuben  Robinson,  West  Troy,  had  an  inclined  plane  hinge  and  window 
blind  fastener,  an  ingenious  and  useful  article ;  Thomas'  Fruits. 

S.  B.  Snedeker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  also  had  a  patent  blind  fastener ;  Yol. 
Transactions. 

John  E.  Jones,  Rochester,  exhibited  Arnold's  patent  sash  lock,  whicfi 
worked  well,  and  must  be  a  valuable  article.  It  received  a  premium  firom 
this  Society  in  1849 ;  A^ol.  Transactions. 

Lyman  C.  Higinbotham,  Oneida,  Madison  CO.,  exhibited  a  miniature 
steam  engine,  made  by  himself,  and  showing  great  ingenuity  for  a  boy  16 
years  old  without  experience  or  practice  in  machinery.  He  will  make  a 
machinist  of  skill  and  ability  beyond  a  doubt ;  Silver  modal. 

George  P.  Jackson,  Schenectady,  presented  a  similar  article,  and  deserv- 
ing of  the  same  notice,  he  being  about  the  same  age ;  Silver  medal. 

Emery  &  Co.,  Albany,  exhibited  eleven  samples  of  saws,  manufactured 
in  Albany  hy  W.  B.  Gregory,  which  were  deserving  of  notice ;  a  Diploma. 

Thomas  Whalen,  Albany,  presented  six  brass  force  pumps  of  great  power 
and  merit ;  a  Diploma. 

Julius  A.  Pease,  Philadelphia,  exhibited  Pease's  patent  sash  supporter, 
a  valuable  article ;  a  Diploma. 

James  Harrety,  Troy,  set  of  eliptio  carriage  springs,  for  which  he  olaimi 
an  improvement.  The  committee  were  unable  to  speak  confidently  of  the 
daim,  without  seeing  them  in  use. 

Roy  &  Co.,  West  Troy,  samples  of  wrought  and  cast  iron  butts,  all  good 
articles ;  Yd.  Transactions. 

J.  E.  Holmes,  New-Tork,  a  boiler  punch,  which  has  great  power  and 
works  admirablv.  Also  one  anti-hiction  wheel  and  sector  press  for  printers, 
bookbinders,  oil  mills,  &c. ;  this  article  is  highly  recommended  by  the  besi 
judges,  and  the  committee  take  pleasure  in  addix^;  their  approval ;  a  Diploma 
and  Vol.  Transactions. 

William  Presoott,  BufUo,  Warner's  patent  stove-pipe  ;  this  consists  iS 
the  simple,  yet  exceedingly  useful  improvement  of  turning  the  ridges 
usually  raised  near  the  ends  of  the  joints,  in  the  form  of  a  screw,  maku^ 
the  whole  perfectly  secure,  and  a  great  protection  against  fires ;  a  Diploma. 

Jdin  F.  Winslow,  Troy,  presented  specimens  of  railroad  iron,  being 
Seynoor's  patent  douUe  nil,  by  which  aU  the  advantages  of  a  continudui 
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raQ  are  said  to  be  secured.  This  rail  is  highly  reoofmmended  bj  Engi- 
neers and  others,  but  the  committee  are  not  competent  to  express  any  confi- 
dent opinion  of  its  general  merits.  One  great  improvement  is  certainly 
secured  in  doing  away  with  the  through  joints  which  cause  much  the  great- 
est proportion  of  the  wear  and  expense  of  repairing  the  track.  If  it  shall 
Erove  in  other  respects  equal  to  the  single  rail,  a  great  improvement  will 
ave  been  effected.  These  rails  arc  made  at  the  Mount  Savage  Iron  Works, 
Maryland ;  Sflver  medal. 

There  were  two  sowing  machines  exhibited ;  one  by  Lee  &  Jones,  of 
Cambridge,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other  by  Le  Row  &  Blodgett,  New  York.  We 
examined  both  of  them  and  saw  them  in  operation.  They  do  their  work 
rapidily  and  well — that  of  Lee  &  Jones  being  perhaps  best  adapted  t© 
shops,  and  the  other  to  the  family  use,  on  account  of  its  more  moderate  ex- 
pense ;  Silver  medal  to  each. 

F.  S.  Low,  Albany,  had  a  steam  engine  in  full  operation  on  the  ground^ 
driving  all  the  machmery^  and  which  attracted  much  attention ;  Diploma 
and  SUver  medal. 

Henry  Warren,  Troy,  exhibited  two  coils  of  block  tin  water  pipe,  made 
by  T.  Otis  Le  Roy  &  Co.,  New- York.  It  b  a  good  article,  superior  in 
many  respects  to  lead,  and  we  think  may  be  generally  introduced ;  VoL 
Transactions. 

Albert  Bwelle,  Albany,  exhibited  an  iron  turning  lathe,  of  superior  work- 
manship and  finish.  Mr.  D.  does  not,  however,  claim  for  it  any  new  prin- 
ciple, and  we  can  only  commend  his  work  to  favorable  notice ;  Diploma. 

W.  P.  &  C.  B.  Wright,  Rochester  presented  a  bevel  sawing  machine, 
which  seems  well  calculated  for  sawing  in  almost  every  shape;  Vol. 
Transactions. 

S.  W.  Chttbbuck,  Utica,  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  tele- 
eraph  operating  machine  and  apparatus  manufactured  by  him.  Mr.  Chub- 
buck  b  an  original  mechanic,  and  without  any  previous  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness, commenced  the  manufEtcture  of  these  instruments,  and  ha.s  so  well 
succeeded  as  to  supply  the  entire  Morse  line  with  them.  The  machine  re- 
ferred to,  was  in  operation  on  the  grounds ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

Articles  of  Wood. 

Judges. — Samuel  Cheever,  Saratoga,  chairman ;  Seth  Norton,  Berkshire, 
K&ss. ;  Elias  Butler,  Dutchess. 

The  committee  upon  implements  and  articles  of  wood,  report ;  That 
they  have  had  several  articles  submitted  to  their  inspec^n ;  some  new,  and 
some  fine  specimens  of  such  as  had  been  before  produced.  A  scythe  snath 
of  peculiar  curve,  so  as  to  make  with  the  scythe,  almost  three-fourths  of  a 
^  circle.  The  patentee,  W.  S.  Chamberlin,  of  Savannah,  Wayne  co.,  N.  Y., 
0ays,  its  advantage  over  the  other  snath,  is,  that  in  the  motion  for  cutting 
the  grass,  the  left  arm  is  kept  extended  at  length,  and  is  capable  of  exercis- 
ing as  much  power  as  the  right ;  whilst  with  the  common  snath,  as  the 
scythe  comes  round  to  the  left,  the  arm  is  drawn  up,  and  in  a  measure  dis- 
abled. The  committee  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  some  weight  in  the  sug- 
ffestion.  The  design  is  ingenious,  and  in  use,  may  prove  advantageous;  but 
it  must  be  from  use  alone  that  its  superiority  can  be  tested.  There  were 
grain  cradles  exhibited,  whose  snaths  were  upon  the  same,  or  nearly  the 
same  curve.  They  were  also  exhibited  at  Syracuse,  last  year.  The  idea 
of  the  one  was  doubtless  taken  from  the  other.  Mr.  Chamberlin,  for  adapt- 
ing this  principle  to  the  scythe,  is  entitled  to  credit,  and  should  it  prove 
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Qselal,  will  be  entitled  to  tlie  Uiaoks  of  the  Sooietj,  for  jAffding  rriief  to 
one  of  the  most  severe  labors  of  the  fiumer.  But  as  its  present  value  must 
depend  upon  experience  in  use,  the  committee  will  leave  the  mventor  to 
receive  from  the  Society,  and  from  the  public  hereafter,  such  reward  as  his 
invention  shall  deserve ;  a  copy  of  Transactions  is  recommended  to  Mr. 
C. 

The  committee  also  examined  a  gate,  patented  by  Parkinson,  and  exhi- 
bited by  Charles  Schofield,  Paris,  Oneida  co.  The  gate  is  in  two  pieces, 
divided  vertically  in  the  center,  and  opens  each  way.  The  front  is  opened 
vertically  down  to  the  ground,  wide  enough  to  receive  the  frame  of  the 
gate  the  end  of  which  is  set  in  the  posi,  and  the  only  hinge  or  hanging  con- 
sists of  a  pin  either  of  wood  or  iron,  through  the  post  and  timber  of  the 
gate  frame  near  the  ground.  A  pully  may,  or  may  not  be  used  to  aid  in 
raising  the  gate.  When  open,  the  two  parts  of  the  gate  stand  upon  the 
outer  end.  The  advantages  claimed  are,  the  cheapness  and  simplicity  of 
construction,'  as  any  fiurmer  can  make  it  without  the  use  of  iron.  It  is  not 
embarrassed  in  opening,  by  the  snows  of  winter,  and  does  not  swing  to  by 
the  wind,  to  be  caught  by  the  carriage,  nor  can  it  be  opened  by  aniinab ;  a 
vol.  of  Transactions  is  awarded. 

An  ornamental  sign  of  wood  letters,  carved,  and  got  up  with  much  skill 
and  good  taste,  by  James  H.  Darrow,  of  Troy  ;  Vol.  Trans. 

Davy,  Anthony,  &  Phillips,  Troy,  presented  a  set  of  block  patterns,  for 
the  **  Lady  Washington  Parlor  Stove."  The  patterns  evince  much  skill  in 
the  design,  and  the  castings  appear  truly  beautiful.  But  as  the  stove  when 
completed,  is  more  appropriately  the  subject  of  a  premium  than  the  block 
or  patterns,  the  committee  suppose  the  manufacturers  will  be  taken  care  of, 
by  the  committee  on  stoves  ;  a  Diploma  is  recommended  for  the  beauty  of 
the  patterns. 

John  Byrne,  of  Alt>any,  presented  a  puncheon  of  excellent  workman- 
ship and  finish,  showing  that  whoever  puts  liquor  in  his  casks,  will  know 
where  to  find  it ;  a  Vol.  of  Trans. 

S.  B.  Rexford,  Sherburne,  Chenango  co.,  presented  a  wooden  chain  of 
two  feet  or  more  in  length,  made  while  in  a  bad  state  of  health,  with  a 
penknife,  from  a  pine  stick  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  square.  It  is 
fitted  with  swivel  and  rings,  with  loose  balls  enclosed,  challenging  competi- 
tion even  from  the  Chinese,  in  ingenuity  and  patience  ;  a  Vol.  of  Trans. 

Charles  H.  Cook,  Coeymans,  Albany  co.,  presented  a  quilting  frame,  for 
which  he  has  a  patent.  The  committee  arc  of  opinion  that  all  good  house- 
wives, who  make  their  own  bed  quilts,  and  whose  husbands  dislike  to  be 
crowded  out  of  the  house  whilst  the  process  is  going  on,  will  find  this  a 
valuable  improvement.  The  entire  frame  sustains  itself  somewhat  after  the 
manner  of  a  cot  bedstead,  and  a  quilt  of  any  size  does  not  occupy  but  3  J 
feet  in  width,  is  rolled  over  cyliaders  upon  each  side,  without  separating, 
and  the  quilt  may  be  brought  to  any  height  to  suit  a  sitting  or  standing 
posture,  and  upon  a  level  or  an  inclined  plane  ;  a  Diploma. 

O.  Tinglcy,  of  Albany,  presented  some  very  finely  finished  specimens  of 
Lindley's  patent  bedsteads,  going  together  with  a  screw  cut  upon  the  end 
of  the  rail  going  into  the  post  so  close  as  to  exclude  all  vermin.  He  showed 
his  skill  in  the  art  of  staining,  by  which  he  converts  white  wood  and  maple 
into  very  good  black  walnut.  He  makes  a  good  and  cheap  article,  which 
the  public  will  not  fail  to  appreciate ;  a  Diploma. 

Miller  &  Loomis,  Westfield,  Mass.,  presented  a  washing  and  frdling  ma- 
ohine,  lately  patented,  which  promises,  m  the  opinion  of  the  oommittee,  lo 
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Answer  a  Talnabk  purpose.  Patent  wasliiiig  machines,  are  as  thiek  as  the 
"  leaves  of  Yalambrosia ;"  and  whoever  diall  produce  one  that  will  do 
what  most  of  them  profbss  to  do,  will  deserve  much;  for  if  the  useless 
washing  machines  stowed  away  about  the  country  were  collected,  they 
would  come  nigh  to  filling  our  enUre  Fair  ground. 

The  machine  of  Messrs.  Miller  &  Loomis,  is  constructed  with  a  vertical 
cylinder,  with  ribs  or  buckets,  which  revolve  within  another  cylinder,  set 
also  with  ribs,  leaving  a  space  of  about  four  inches  in  the  clear,  which  is 
oeenpied  by  the  olothes  These  are,  together  with  the  water,  put  in  vio- 
lent motion  by  the  revolving  cylinder,  and  it  Is  claimed  that  the  clothes  are 
rafHdly  cleaned,  without  wearing,  breaking  of  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c. 
The  machinery  is  very  simple,  requiring  but  two  cog  wheels.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  same  machine  would  make  a  good  chum  ;  it  can  be  cheap- 
ly constructed ;  a  Diploma. 

Lewis  Tupper,  of  Genoa,  Cayuga  co.,  presented  a  washing  machine,  for 
which  he  has  a  patent.  It  consists  of  an  elongated  box  of  common  form, 
with  twenty-one  rollers  of  one  inch  diameter,  upon  a  circular  line,  on  the 
bottom,  over  which  is  suspended  a  corresponding  set  of  rollers,  worked  to 
and  fro,  by  a  lever.  The  rollers  are  pressed  together  by  a  vertical  screw, 
acting  iq>on  a  spiral  spring. 

This  machine  will  doubtless  be  very  efficient  in  removing  dirt  from  very 
dirty  olothes ;  but  whether  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes,  &c.,  will  come  out  as 
they  go  in,  is  not  so  clear ;  a  Diploma. 

Abticlbs  of  Iron  and  Wood  Combined. 

Jvdges, — Grove  Lawrence,  Syracuse,  chairman;  Edward  Huntington, 
Rome ;  H.  Lewis,  Oswego. 

Planing  machine,  for  floor  moulding,  *'  Woodworth's  patent" — John  Gib- 
son, Albimy,  Diploma  and  Trans.  * 

Scales,  letter  press  and  trucks,  well  manufactured — Duryee,  Forsyth  k 
Co.,  Rochester,  Diploma. 

Smut  nuu^hine,  a  good  article — Leonard  Smith,  Troy,  Small  silver 
medaL 

Lifting  and  compressing  power,  a  useful  improvement — ^B.  Newbery, 
CatskiU,  Trans. 

Lot  of  scales — Five  ton  hay  scales,  three  portable  platform  scales,  thir- 
teen small  scales,  fine  articles,  J.  L.  Brown,  maker,  N.  Y.,  Emery  &  Co.^ 
agents,  Albany,  Silver  medal. 

Patent  hames,  a  valuable  improvement — Nathan  Post,  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Case  edge  tools,  the  best  specimens  on  exhibition — L.  Bolles,  Smithfield, 
N.  Y.,  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Five  spring  chairs  and  two  piano  stools,  splendid  articles,  finely  manufac- 
tured— American  Chair  Co.,  Troy,  Silver  medal  and  Trans. 

An  assortment  of  tools  and  planes,  of  fine  quality,  especially  the  planes, 
augers  and  plows — E.  &  C.  Carter,  Troy,  Diploma. 

Two  smut  and  scouring  machines,  fine  machines — F.  Harris  &  Sons» 
Brooklyn,  Diploma  and  Transactions. 

Smut  machines,  an  excellent  machine,  but  expensive  in  construction — 
Albert  Duel,  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  Trans. 

Excavadnffscn^r,  cheap  and  valuable  implement — Joseph  Sweet,  Hues- 
ville,  Penn-TDiploma. 
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Maeliiiie  for  streteidiiff  ftod  fitting  leatlier — Wm.  Snell,  Albany;  Diploma. 

Four  store  trucks,  substantial  articles  and  well  made — ^A.  B.  Allen  & 
Co.,  New-York ;  Diploma. 

Sbingle  machine,  this  machine  cuts  two  shingles  at  the  same  time,  is 
Taluable  improvement — Dennis  S.  Stow,  Cohoes  ;  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Wheeler's  square  boring  and  morticing  machine ;  two  machines  were  in- 
troduced, but  the  preference  is  given  to  this  machine  as  the  most  simple — 
C.  G.  Cross,  Albany  ;  Diploma  and  silver  medal. 

Morticinff  machine ;  this  is  a  valuable  machine,  but  more  complex  than 
Wheeler's,  but  best  adapted  to  soft  wood— W.  J.  Tucker,  Rockford,  111.; 
Diploma  and  silver  medal. 

Self-acting  hydrants,  no  person  present  to  explain  this  machine— ^ Wells 
A  Co.,  New- York.  ' 

Case  of  wrenches  and  morticing  tools,  beautiful  articles,  well  made — 
Buggies,  Nourse,  Mason  &  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Diploma  and  Trans. 

Six  scales,  the  best  articles  of  the  kind  exhibited — Hitchcock  &  McMaster, 
Rochester,  Diploma ;  Small  silver  medal  and  Trans. 

Model  car  truck,  this  is  a  valuable  improvement — J.  W.  Moyer,  Mendon; 
Diploma  and  Trans. 

Apple  paring,  coring  and  slicing  machine,  fine  little  machine  and  works 
well — Lyman  Root,  Lake  co.,  Ohio;  Thomas'  Fruits. 

Patent  leather  dresser,  works  well  and  is  a  valuable  improvement — Dud- 
ley Moore,  Norwich,  Chenango  co. ;  Diploma  and  Trans. 

One  wagon  axle  and  hub,  this  is  an  improvement  deserving  of  encour- 
agement— E.  S.  Scripture,  Green  Point,  N.  Y.;  Diploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Screw  cutting  machine,  this  is  a  valuable  improvement — A.  C.  Powell, 
Syracuse  ;  Diploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Two  portable  mills  and  one  fiour  bolt,  these  are  cheap  and  simple  in  con- 
struction and  valuable  improvements — Charles  W.  Brown,  Boston;  Diploma 
and  Trans. 

Ross'  improved  Fitzgerald's  burr  stone  mills — Chas.  Ross,  Rochester  ; 
Diploma. 

Buckwheat  scourer,  a  fine  machine,  and  likely  to  work  well — Leonard 
Smith,  Troy;  Diploma. 

Blaeksnuth's  bellows,  a  fine  substantial  article — W.  Story,  Albany;  Nor- 
ton's Essay. 

Grates  for  burning  anthracite  coal — ^Robert  Hilson,  Albany ;  the  com- 
mittee not  having  an  opportunity  of  testing  this  grate  cannot  speak  of  its 
qualities. 

Iron  grate — A.  D.  Spoor,  Troy  ;  same  remarks  as  to  the  last. 

Ross'  Fitzocrald's  Mill. 

The  portable  burr  stone  mill,  patented  under  the  name  of  Fitzgerald's, 
and  improved  by  Charles  Ross,  is  adapted  to  grinding,  in  the  most  perfect 
manner,  wheat,  com,  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  paints,  salt,  blacking  for 
foundry  use,  &c.  &c.,  at  a  saving  of  30  to  50  per  cent,  of  power  over  the 
fiat  stone  mills ;  also  combining  simplicity,  efliciency  and  durability. 

Description. — This  mill  consists  of  a  solid  cone  of  the  best  French  burr, 
revolving  on  a  horizontal  shaft  within  a  stationary  concave  of  burr  stone, 
firmly  set  within  a  cast  iron  shell.  The  grinding  surfaces  are  reduced  to  a 
perfect  face,  which  receives  a  light  dress,  and  when  dull  by  use,  may  readily 
be  redressed  by  a  steel  pick. 

The  running  burr  revolves,  so  that  its  surface  approaches  with  exactness 
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to  the  stationary  concaye,  according  to  any  desired  guage,  being  regulated 
by  an  adjusting  screw,  attached  to  the  journal  at  the  end  of  the  cone  shaft, 
and  so  arranged  as  not  to  heat  the  flour  or  meal  during  the  most  rapid  and 
continued  motion  of  the  runner. 

The  mill  is  securely  adjusted  to  a  compact  iron  frame,  all  complete  for 
operation,  either  by  water,  steam,  wind  or  horse  power ;  is  of  small  com* 
pass,  and  may  be  attached  by  belt  to  any  driving  drum  as  readily  as  an  or- 
dinary grind-stone. 

The  mill  adapted  to  plantation  or  frontier  use,  is  about  as  large  as  a  peck 
measure,  and  will  grind  from  three  to  seven  bushels  of  grain  per  hour,  ac- 
cording to  the  power  and  speed  applied ;  it  may  be  contained  in  a  box  30 
inches  square  by  16  inches  deep,  and  when  packed  weighs  about  300  pounds, 
price  $100. 

Hand  mills,  for  naval  service,  price  $60. 

Flour  mills  of  krger  size,  all  complete  for  attachment  and  for  use  in  the 
largest  flouring  establishments,  varying  in  price,  according  to  size,  from  $150 
to  $400  each. 

Articles  not  included  in  preceding  reports. 

Judges. — Orville  Hungerford,  Watertown,  chairman  ;  Benjamin  N.  Hunt- 
ington, Rome. 

Superior  trunks,  valises  and  enameled  travelling  bags — Lyman  J.  Lloyd, 
Albany  ;  Diploma  and  Small  silver  medal. 

Chart  of  agricultural  chemistry — E.  L.  Yeomans,  Saratoga ;  Diploma. 

Marble  mantel  pieces — J.  Dickcrman,  Troy ;  Silver  medal. 

Marble  mantel  pieces — Wm.  Gray,  Albany  ;  Small  silver  medal. 

Mineral  paint — Charles  A.  Mott,  Lonsingburgh  ;  Diploma. 

Mineral  paint — John  Buswell,  Oneida  Castle  ;  Diploma. 

Boiled  ham,  very  fine — B.  W.  Waters,  Maryland ;  Norton's  Essay, 

Boiled  ham,  very  fine — D.  H.  Cary,  Albany ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Artificial  teeth — 0.  P.  Yates,  Troy ;  Diploma. 

Case  of  dentistry,  &c. — S.  Dunham,  Lansingburgh ;  Diploma. 

Window  blind  opener  and  fastener — Lawrence  &  Famsworth,  Claremont, 
N.  H. ;  Trans. 

Patent  stirrup  iron — Nathan  Post,  East  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Patent  hame  attachment — J.  Monks,  Philadelphia,  Penn. ;  Norton's 
Essay. 

Patent  bedsteads — A.  Adams,  Troy ;  Downing. 

Hames,  trunks  and  hose,  with  Brown's  couplings — E.  B.  Slason,  Alba- 
ny ;  Norton's  Essay. 

Graduating  Spirit  Level — Perry  Hodge,  Warsaw,  N.  T. ;  Small  silver 
medal. 

Russet  leather  and  belt  leather — Frost  &  Fowler,  Albany ;  Trans. 

Black  Walnut  Parlor  Furniture — ^John  Arts,  Albany ;  Small  silver  medaL 

Set  mahogany  furniture — H.  1  arsons,  Albany;  Small  silver  medal. 

Page's  sash  fastener — James  Gardner,  Berne,  Albany  county ;  Diploma. 

Paper  hangings — Wm.  Richardson,  Albany ;  Silver  medaL 

Hats  and  Caps — William  Frothingham,  Albany ;  Diploma  wd  Silver 
medal. 

Hats  and  Caps — Rousseau  &  Boughton,  Troy ;  Silver  medal. 

Trusses  and  abdominal  supporters  and  braces — Osborne  k  Co.,  Troy ; 
Small  silver  medal. 
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Confectiona^— A.  W.  Forest,  Troy ;  Thonua'  Fruits. 
Paper  Hangings — L.  Steele  &  Co.,  Albany ;  Silver  medaL 

Ki    '  ■    '  ^^  '  "~   viif^  Alhati»  ;  DIjLiitiit, 

Hi  psrlor  iumHiiro''^-*Jcibn  Moods,  Jr.,  Albany  ;  Djpbuia  andSlI^ 


s^  tkud  g  no  tic  men' a  imtmg  ease — John  Wmm^  Alhimy  ;  Smadl  iil- 
Ttr  medal, 

Speciiueiii  of  Dy<img-     Jatoea  Condon,  Albany  ;  Norton *h  Etfisay.        m 
rani«  gli^veu,  muJSii,   eap»,   &c, — O^rgo  i\    Tri^ well  &  (.-u,,  Albany ; 

Speeimeiia  toba^K},  ^g^rs,  eunft,  cocoa  and  chotfdalu.  Pay  nit  ^  Mo* 
Hai^bUm,  Albany  ;  Diploma  and  Traa^ciiooii. 

Large  assortment  of  coffee  and  spic^ss — Jobn  Thomtw^Jr.,  A t ban yj  Trans* 

Snpenor  Itiilia  rub  bo  r  goo^^,  cow  milker,  &o.— ^amen  Mi^MuUo^n;  Alba* 
ny ;  biploma. 

India  robber  cow  milker — Dr.  C.  Knapp,  Brnokljn  ;  Diploma, 

A  n  ificial  G  bb*  < —  (.'y  ru»  I  /ancast^r ,  A I  Wny  ;  N  u  r  to  n  *s  ICssfay . 

VelTOt  window  shades — ih  lijirris,  Jr.,  Albany  \  Small  silver  medal. 

Polo  eat  robe — A,  Wngbt,  IIlkj^U'  Fall)?^ ;  Tbr*iU4ts'  Fruits* 

Uoise  aldns^  iinitation  of  moruuco,  Perkins  k  lIcag^tgTave,  Albany ; 
BTurtoii'i  Enay. 

^pioiBkeB  of  leatber  tanned  by  Ulbbard's  putent  procosa — L.  &*  11* 
Cfamull,  Eoebejitcr }  Silver  mt^daL 

Bent  morocyo  and  t'tilf  ^kin^,  Uiiiitd  by  Hibbivrd*«  patent  process — 3af- 
di#  Alk^n^  0?iWi^gr> ;  Hnmll  nilvor  miMliil, 

Book  binding — HoaHt  Jk  Jone^,  '^^*^f  '»  BnmVI  silver  mt^dal. 

Oentlenifii'i Idd  glove^n — Jonatbau  HioketLtis  Johnstown  ;  Smcdl  «il¥er 
iiifidaL 

Oa*jc  of  gxina,  pistols,  &c — 0,  CbircbilU  Albany  ;  Norton'*  Ksway- 

%|ni  spring    mattrasse.;* — ^ Ballon  ^  Shank><,  Albany;  Norton 'i*  Essay. 

SpeoinieDa  of  Dyi^in^ — N,  S.  Do  an,  Albany;    'rrjin^iv^tions. 

S^peeimenu  of  D^eln^- — Peter  B.  Leddv»  Albjiny  ;   Uuvrninj?, 

Patent  soap— Lord,  Lyneh   k   Co.|   Now- York;  Diploma  and  Norton*! 


Broooks  and  brobm  bnwbes^J.  VV^  J,  Browuson,  Am?!it4vrdiini ;  Diploma. 
Bbow«!r  and  dou<thti  baths— Tboman  llulbiook,  lltiea  ;  Nfjrlon*^^  l^^my, 
Coffifeotionary — Mr*,  Grmv  Ander^'ju,  Albany  ;  Tbi^m^w'  FmiU. 
Pier  glaa^  aad   tabic.     J,  Burton  &  Co.,  Alban)' j   tJiplmiu  and  Silver 


Dimi  of  colorcsd  tiillow  raudb^i — W.  D,  Wood,  Cohoea  j  Norton* 
Bsiay. 

CoUignc^Goorgc  G.  Rurll,  Albany  ;  Diploma, 

Hpkndid  boio  earriago,  mmib^  by  Cthoe^cbro  i^  Klnieiulorf — Tiroli  Iloae 
Co.*  Albany  ;  Diploma  and  Hilvi^r  nic»JaL 

Vuloarii!?-ed  rub  Ik?  r  Inijltiiitr — Hmrrv  Si  *'o  ,  Aibnny  ;  Somali  tiilvcr  modal* 

Anaortment  uf  plants — lien^^n  ifc  Cmtrnfrll,  Albanv  ;  Ni>rtr>n'?4   Ksway 

Model  bark  mill— GrH>o  &  Galla;jhi'rt  Kin|^>«!on,  N*  Y- ;  Diploma. 

Band  paper— I).  W    Wbitni.in,  Bnn^klj^n  ;  Norton '£<  H**ay. 

Drawings  of  plans  and  pniielplos  f>f  Hoehotiter  im&al  wfiigU  lock  ftoale — 
Dorrocf  FoTsyfb  k  Cu,,  KwbeHttr; ;  Dipbmri. 

{By  refercnctj  to  report  of  uimuuittoij  No.  ^S  it  m\\  be  seen  tbat  tbo 
irwmmm  in  thl^  case  were  aNn  pro^inti^d  to  that  eommiltm^.) 

MaaStUff  belling — J>ix\u  L  Wait,  Baltiia  ;  Norton's  Essay* 
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CHer  and  emroatwine — ^G*  L.  Randall  j  GreGnvtlle  ;  Small  mlver  medaL 

Abdominal  and  spine  iupportcra — L*  Babbitt,  KeeseTille ;  Sraall  silver 
medal. 

Ornamental  penman^ip — -Hiram  Pkree,  Ncwburgh  ;  Diploma. 

Hariitjf^s  articles  patent^?d  by  J-  W,  Briggs,  manuJu^turcd  at  Newark,  N* 
J.~J.  W,  Briggs,  Obvelantl,  Oliio ;  Silvt?r  luedaL 

Tlic  following  artjplcH  were  csamiiied  by  a,  i=pecial  committee  after  the 
ffgnW  oommttiee  had  closed  their  exammationi?. 

Soda  bisetiit — Patrick  Bnnigan,  Albany  ;  Diploma. 

Moilcl  of  a  Greet !m  conservatory — John  Citsey,   Albany  ;  Tr;in?jaetion9. 

Improved  fruit  picker^— Kelsey  &  Spearpoiiit,  Syracuse  ;  Diploma, 

A  ca^c  of  birds,  fishes,  &c*»  of  Onei<la  co*i  elegantly  prepared  i  (for 
world *s  exhibition ,  i851)*^-J.  A,  Hurst*  Utica ;  Silver  medal. 

Soda  or  mineral  water,  very  superior — Lewis  &  Lapens,  Albany  ;  Small 
slver  medal. 

Fishing  rods  and  rceb^  very  guperior — J.  &  J.  C.  Conroy, 'Now  York, 
Warren  &  Steele,  agentg,  AJbany ;  Diploma. 

OasQ  of  wiga  and  hair  work,  veiry  superior — JustUB  W.  Blanchard,  Al- 
bany ;  Diploma. 

Blank  booka,  Tory  elegant  work — -Koch  &  Co.,  N^^-York  i  Diploma. 

Specimens  of  graining— G.  W.  Merchant,  Albany ;  Diploma, 

Agriculturaal  **brido*s  cake/*  an  article  of  mo,it  beautmil  design »  and  in 
all  rewpt'Cts  ojtecuted  and  arranged  with  superior  ta:st&-— Benjamin  Briarc, 
Albany;  Silver  medal. 

Very  superior  im  creams — Benjamin  Briure,  Albany  j  Diploma. 

Ladies  embossf^d  gaiters  and  BlippcTjfl — Yoniig  &  Server*  520  Broadway ^ 
Albany;  Silver  medaU 

Apple   paring   machine — William  Ray*   Che^^ter  Fajctories*  ^fass, ;  Dip, 

Ornamental  eshaw  oard,  highly  tjommende4 — Martin  V.  B.  Young,  Albany. 

Omjimetal  stow  ear  da,  highly  commended — Alfred  Harris,  Albaof  {lf> 
yoBT^  of  nge.) 

Burr  mill  stones,  artiijles  of  superior  workmanship — Adam  B.  Smithy  Alba- 
ny; Diploma, 

Blaeking  and  pepper  iiauee — Rosekrans  &  Ovens,  Albany  ;  Diploma, 

MrSICAL    iNBXatjMINTS. 

JudgtM — Gcoi^e  Loder,  Now- York,  chairronD  ;  George  Warren,  Albany ; 
John  (',  8c'bpq;f,  Kew*York,  Secretary  Am,  .^tu.^icjd  Fund  Society. 

Grand  piano  forte,  J,  Chiekisring,  h  a  gtiod  !<p(t<*imRn  of  (Jiiichering*a 
man ufjict  lire,  which  b  eelelintt<Hl  throughout  the  ironntry,  and  although  no 
tn^trament  of  a  *<imil»T  kind  i.^  off  prod  fi>r  cf^mpotition,  the  committee  eon* 
fider  it  ontklerl  to  the  highcM  con nid era* ion  ;  fJiploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Square  piano  fortes «  eight  in  number,  are  ailntirable  »peeijneni  i»f  a  «tyle 
of  miijiufaoturG  that  in  riifleetiug  th*>  higbcft  credit  upin  American  ingenuity, 
hot^  in  thh*  and  ih<i  old  world.  Of  the  instrument}*  Huhmitted,  we  eonstidtsr 
thoi*t^  c*f  MtH^TH.  Boardnwm  A  Gnty,  Albany,  m  entitled  to  the  ftmt  flnm 
im  a^eonut  of  th^ir  c^renu!<  quality  and  ricn  fnUae^  of  tone  ;  Diploma  and 
Silver  m€*dal. 

Bftllatitlne  A  Barhvdt,  Albany,  tho  seoond,  fo?  its  esoelli^OQ  of  touch 
md  mat  equality  ;  Silver  medal. 

The  two  !*quaro  piano  forlvi  of  Jt  €hlokeriiif^  wme  next  for  brilliant 
lone  nnd  p;ood  touch,  bul  tttbiior  (ml/  in  equality  of  tono^  in  which  re?T|i(KTt 
(hey  da  tiot  no  with  iimilir  batrauoBk  &om  Ihv  ji&mc  £a«tory  that  have 
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heretofore  come  onder  ike  Inspection  of  the  comBDitlee ;  Small  silyer  aedal. 

The  dolee  campana  attaohment  of  Boardman  &  Oraj,  is  affixed  to  the 
three  instruments  viewed  by  ns.  It  ib  a  Terj  delightful  additioQ  to  tha 
piano  forte,  being  perfectly  legitimate  in  its  application,  and  not  conflicting 
with  the  original  tone,  but  subduing  it  to  extreme  delicacy,  and  thereby, 
vhen  the  pressure  of  the  pediJ  is  removed,  giving  the  effect  of  a  crescendo, 
never  before  achieved  upon  this  instrument.  It  well  deserves  the  highest 
honor  ;  Diploma  and  Silver  medal. 

Melodeon  ;  very  excellent,  and  a  good  specimen  of  American  manufiM^ 
ture.     Kinnicut  &  Watkins,  Troy  ;  Silver  medal. 

Drums,  most  excellent  manufacture.  George  Kilboume,  Albany ;  Silver 
Biedal. 

Mr.  George  Warren,  one  of  the  committee,  in  relation  to  the  square  piano 
fortes  dissents  from  the  opinion  of  his  associates,  believing  that  the  two 
instruments  of  Chickering  have  a  purity  of  tone  which  the  others  do  not 
possess.  All  of  those  noticed  bv  the  majority  of  the  committee,  commend 
themselves  highly  to  the  favorable  notice  of  tJie  Society. 

Special  Report,  on  Abtigles  not  Examined  bt  Standing  Com- 
mittees. 

Judges — R.  Varick  De  Witt,  chairman,  Albany ;  Pro£  George  H.  Cook, 
Joseph  Cary,  and  lehabod  L.  Judson,  Albany. 

The  committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  articles  hereafter  named,  sub- 
mit the  following  report,  with  their  awards. 

They  examined  with  care  the  articles  submitted  to  them,  and  state  in 
ocnnexion  with  each  their  views  in  relation  thereto. 

Specimens  of  chirography — The  Lord's  prayer,  in  various  (sixteen)  lau- 
gashes,  the  work  of  Dr.  Gabor  Napheggi,  a  Hungarian,  b  a  beautiful 
exhibition  of  ornamental  painting  and  wnting,  exhibiting  patience,  industryi 
learning  and  taste. 

The  committee  award  a  Piploma  to  ^ts  mgenious  author,  and  iuggasti 
under  the  circumstances  connected  with  its  exhibition,  that  the  same  be 
accompanied  with  a  special  complimentary  note  from  the  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Napheggl  .... 

Grain  weighing,  registering  and  discharging  machine — This  is  an  inge- 
nioos,  simple  automatic  apparatus,  calcukted  to  perform  the  operations 
indicated  by  its  title,  with  great  accuracy  and  certainty.  It  may  be  used 
on  a  small  scale,  in  a  portable  form,  for  ordinary  mills,  or  the  lesser  class 
of  storehouses,  or  be  employed  in  the  operations  of  the  mammoth  mills 
and  Uieir  corre^onding  storehouses,  which  abound  in  our  country.  Soores 
or  millions  of  pounds  can  be  weighed,  registered  and  discharged,  without 
the  aid  of  man,  further  than  to  furnish  the  grain  to  be  estimated,  to  the 
hopper  of  the  machine.  It  would  appear  to  be  a  labor-saving  machine  of 
much  importance  to  all  who  trade  in  the  great  staple  of  this  State,  and 
may  i>e  applied  to  advantage  to  the  measurement  by  weight  of  all  granular 
and  fluid  substances. 

The  committee  award  a  Silver  medal  to  0.  Bush,  La&yette,  Indiana. 

Yandewater^s  water  wheel — This  ingenious  machine  is  a  horizontal  acting, 
submerged  wheel,  externally  of  the  usual  dimensions  and  appearance  of  a 
reaction  or  Turbine  wheel.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  its  internal 
chamber,  the  water  is  made  to  act  in  a  direct  impulsive  manner  upon  the 
arms,  and  then  at  a  certain  regulated  velocity,  leaving  the  spaces  between 
the  arms  without  back  or  retarding  action.     The  oonunittee  are  informed 
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that  this  is  the  first  effort  to  make  a  direct  action  wheel  to  act  under  wat^. 
It  is  certainly  accomplished  in  a  very  perfect  manner,  and  to  such  purpose 
that,  if  the  testimonials  of  the  inventor  are  to  be  credited,  it  possesses  very 
superior  advantages  over  every  form  of  submerged  wheel  now  in  use. 

The  committee  award  him  a  Diploma. 

Barrel  of  coarse  salt  from  Geddes,  manufactured  by  solar  evaporation — 
S.  C.  Brewster,  Geddes.  (This  barrel  of  salt,  by  the  omission  of  the  per^ 
son  having  it  in  charge  on  the  ground,  was  not  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
judges  appointed  on  salt.)  The  handsomest  article  that  the  committee  have 
ever  seen  of  this  kind  of  salt,  and  in  their  opinion  deserving  the  Society's 
Diploma. 

Gutta  Percha  tube  from  the  Hudson  Manufacturing  Co. — A  beautdfat 
article,  to  which  the  committee  award  a  Silver  medal. 

Harvey's  hot-air  furnaces — These  apparatuses,  in  the  hurry  of  the  exa- 
mination, were  overlooked  by  the  appropriate  committee  when  engaged  with 
those  articles.  This  committee  has  inspected  them  care&lly.  The  one  is 
a  coal  furnace,  and  the  other  a  wood  furnace.  The  former  has  been  in  us« 
in  this  city  and  elsewhere  very  extensively  for  three  years,  with  a  good 
reputation.  Without  making  any  comparisons  of  value  between  this  and 
other  furnaces  in  common  use,  the  committee  would  express  their  commend- 
ation of  the  convenient  arrangements,  judicious  disposition,  and  complete 
workmanship  of  the  specimens  exhibited  to  them.  They  see  no  reason 
why  these  famaces  should  not  be  placed  on  a  par  with  any  other  ones  that 
are  before  the  public. 

All  (A  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  committee. 

(The  committee  also  examined  the  cast  iron  mantel-pieces  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Harvey,  of  Albany,  supposing  they  had  been  passed  by  ;  but  it  appears, 
see  Report  60,  that  they  were  di^dy  examined  and  passed  upon  by  the  regu- 
lar committee.) 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  the  plated  and  japtinned  hot  air 
registers  of  C.  McLoughlin,  exhibited  at  the  New- York  State  Fair,  report. 
That  the  articles  have  been  examined  carefdlly.  They  appear  to  be  well 
made  and  adapted  for  registers,  and  ventilators,  and  are  creditable  speci- 
mens of  American  art. 

Their  chief  recommendation  is  the  neat  and  simple  mechanical  arrange- 
ment for  opening  and  closing  their  doors,  which  I  consider  a  decided 
improvement  upon  the  usual  modes  of  effecting  the  same,  and  worthy  of 
iK)tice  from  the  Society. 

Unless  the  articles  m  question  are  in  competition  with  similar  articles,  in 
which  case  I  cannot  report,  not  having  seen  any  but  these  registers,  I 
recommend  the  award  of  a  medal.  R.  V.  DB  WITT. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING,  JANUARY  15, 16, 186L 


The  Society  met  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  which  had  been  tendered  to 
the  Society  by  the  Honorable  the  Honse  of  Assembly,  on  Wednesday,  the 
15th  of  January,  at  12  o'clock.  The  attendance  of  members  and  dele- 
gates was  larger  than  at  any  previoos  meeting  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  £.  P.  Prentice,  Esq. 

Mr.  Johnson,  the  corresponding  secretary,  read  an  abstract  of  the  report 
of  the  Execntiye  Committee.  The  report  alluded  to  the  increased  interest 
whidi  has  been  manifested  during  the  past  year,  in  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
▼anoe  of  Agriealture,  as  well  as  in  sustainbg  the  agricultural  societies 
throughout  the  State. 

The  report  alluded  to  the  approaching  World's  Fair,  to  which  contribu- 
tions have  been  forwarded  from  this  State. 

The  Secretary  read  a  report  in  regard  to  the  World's  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, reciting  the  steps  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Society  in  regard  to 
that  exhibition,  and  the  appointment  of  the  following  delegates  to  attend 
the  exhibition  on  behalf  of  the  Society  : 

Hon.  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  Columbia ;  Hon.  John  A.  King,  of  Queens ; 
E.  P.  Prentice,  Esq.,  of  Albany ;  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  of  Onondaga ;  B. 
P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  of  Albany. 

The  Secretary  also  read  a  report  on  a  resolution  referred  to  them,  in 
regard  to  holding  two  annual  Fairs.  The  committee  reported  against  the 
resolution. 

These  several  reports  were  accepted. 

Luther  Tucker,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  made  his  annual  report,  which  was  ac- 
cepted, as  follows : 

m  BE0IIPT8. 

On  hand  at  close  of  bet  year, $2,101  80 

Beceired  at  annual  meeting, 108  00 

Of  Secretary  for  memberships, 12  00 

Of  Comptroller, 800  00 

Interest  of  investment, 560  00 

Borrowed, 1,000  00 

Reoeived  at  State  Fair, 10,465  61 

Pot  use  of  tent, 200  00 
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Life  member, 50  00 

Premium  repaid, 20  00 

Silver  plate  for  premiums  on  hand, 230  00 

$15^46  91 

EXPINDITUKES.  m 

Paid  for  premiums, $5,220  36 

Trial  of  plows, 291  12 

For  Prof.  Johnston's  Lectures, 246  21 

County  surveys, 335  00 

Portents, 900  57 

Library  and  Museum, 301  77 

Salary,  &c.,  of  Secretaries, 1,841  62 

Miscellaneous, 465  72 

Loan  account, 1,012  60 

State  Fair  expenses, 1,638  17 

Printing,  binding,  &o., 650  71 

Add  value  of  plate  on  band,  for  premiums, $230  00 

Cash  to  balance, $2,413  07 

$15,546  91 

Mr.  Geddes,  of  Onondaga,  moved  a  committee  of  three  from  each  judi- 
cial district,  to  nominate  officers  and  recommend  a  place  for  holding  the 
next 'Fair;  the  committee  to  be  chosen  by  members  present  from  each 
district. 

Mr.  Marks,  of  Greene,  suggested  five  from  each  district ;  but  did  not 
press  the  motion. 

The  original  motion  was  carried. 

The  members  from  the  several  districts  reported  the  following  commit- 
tees, under  Mr.  Creddes's  resolution  ;  and  the  committees  were  appointed  by 
the  Society : 

Pint  District — Messrs.  A.  Thompson,  L.  B.  Ward,  and  Ambrose  Ste- 

Sec&nd  District— M.easrs.  T.  Bell  and  D.  C.  Briggs,  Westchester,  and 
A.  J.  Downing,  Orange. 

Third  District — Messrs.  J.  P.  Beekman,  Columbia ;  S.  Howard,  Alba- 
ny ;  and  Creo.  Vail,  Bensselaer. 

Fourth  District — Messrs.  S.  Stalwell,  St.  Lawrence ;  Richard  Keese, 
CHutoD ;  Le  Roy  Mowry,  Washington. 

Fifth  District — Messrs.  H.  Wager,  Oneida ;  E.  Marriam,  Levds ;  aad 
H.  J.  Sedgwick,  Onondaga. 
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Sixth  District— U%Bsn.  E.  0.  Frott,  Chemmig ;  Noah  Hitohcook,  Jr., 
Cortland ;  and  Beii}amm  Enos,  Madison. 

StotHth  District — Messrs.  M.  O.  Warner,  Monroe ;  J.  M.  Sherwood, 
Cajnga ;  and  T.  G.  Yeomana,  Wayne. 

Eighth  District— Messrs.  L.  F.  Allen,  Erie ;'  S.  M.  BnrronghB,  Or^ 
k«i8 ;  and  A.  Smith,  ChanUuque. 

Mr.  L.  F.  AHen,  of  Erie,  suggested  that  if  there  was  any  locality  pre- 
pared  to  offer  soffioient  inducements  for  the  Society  to  hold  their  next  Fur, 
this  was  a  proper  time  to  make  the  &ct  known. 

Mr.  Bissell,  of  Monroe,  said  the  citisens  of  Rochester  had  raised  already 
a  fimd  of  $0,000,  and  had  executed  a  smfficient  bond  to  hold  the  Society 
harmless,  in  regard  to  all  expenses,  if  the  Fair  should  go  to  that  city. 

Mr.  Keese,  of  Essex,  suggested  thai  the  President  and  Secretary  bo 
added  to  the  committee. 

Oem.  Yiele,  of  Troy,  suggested  that  the  committee  was  of  the  usual 
■umber,  and  he  would  deprecate  its  increase. 

Mr.  Keese  withdrew  his  suggestion. 

Mr.  Miller,  of  Bocheeter,  gare  additional  reasons  for  holding  the  next 
Fair  in  that  city. 

The  committee  retired  for  oonsultatbn ;  and  the  Society  adjourned  to 
meet  at  4  o'clock. 

The  Society  met  at  4  o'clock  P.  M. 

Hon.  John  P.  Beekman,  from  the  oommittea  appointed  to  nominate  oC* 
oers,  &c.,  reported, 

That  the  city  of  Rochester  was  recommended  as  the  place  for  holding 
the  next  F^,  proyided  the  requirements  of  the  executive  committee  should 
be  complied  with. 

The  committee  reported  the  names  of  the  following  gentlemen  for  officen 
the  ensuing  year : 

President— JOElf  DELAFIELD,  of  Seneca. 

Vice-Presidents— William  Buil,  Monroe;  Silab  M.  Burbottghs, 
Orleans;  Lbwib  G.  Morris,  Westchester;  Anthont  Van  Berqin, 
Greene;  Auonsms  L.  Clarkson,  St.  Lawrence;  Hikrt  Waqib, 
Oneida ;  Benjah IK  Ekos,  Madison  ;  Rat  Tompkins,  New- York. 

Corresponding  Secretary — B.  P.  Johnson. 

Recording  Secretary — J.  MoD.  MoInttri. 

Treasurer — L.  Tucker. 

Executive  Committee^ J onix  B.  Burnet,  M.  G.  Warner,  Josiah  W. 
BiBSELL,  Benj.  B.  Kirtlanb,  Ambrose  Stevens. 

lAaeembly,  No.  150.1  8 
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The  report  of  the  eommittee  was  accepted,  asd  the  gentUmeD  named 
elected  by  ballot. 

Mr.  Pardee,  of  Wayne,  was  instructed  by  his  Society  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Slate  Society  to  the  distribution  of  the  Patent  Office  Report^i 
and  Foreign  Seeds.  The  Reports  are  often  sent  to  persons  not  at  all  inte- 
rested in  them.  So  of  Seeds.  The  Wayne  County  Society  desire  that  the 
State  Society  should,  if  practicable,  secure  as  many  of  the  Reports  as  pos- 
aible,  and  dbtribute  them  discriminately.  The  Seeds,  even  more  generally 
than  the  Reports,  are  injudiciously  distributed.  He  cited  several  cases  where 
a  valuable  variety  of  Wheat  and  Com  had  been  introduced  into  Wayne 
eounty  by  mere  accident.  The  same  Society  had  also  directed  its  delegates 
to  petition  for  the  circulation  of  a  larger  number  of  the  Report  of  the  Ame- 
rican Institute.     It  was  a  valuable  document,  which  was  much  sought  for. 

Mr.  P.  offered  the  following  resolutions : — 

Resolved,  That  in  pursuance  of  the  resolution  of  the  Wayne  County 
Agricultural  Society,  the  Executive  Committee  be  directed  to  make  i^li- 
cation  to  the  United  States  Patent  Office  for  copies  of  their  Report,  (and 
also  a  portion  of  the  seeds  there  deposited,)  for  gratuitous  distribution 
among  the  several  counties  in  this  Slate,  the  reports  to  be  by  them  dis- 
tributed among  agriculturists  in  the  ^ay  of  premiums. 

Resolved,  further.  That  an  increased  number  of  copies  of  the  Tranaao- 
tons  of  the  American  Institute  be  obtained  for  like  purpose. 

(It  appears  that  the  number  of  copies  of  the  Institute  Transactions  order- 
ed for  distribution  by  the  Legislature,  have  not  been  received. 

Life  Members. — Mr.  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Erie,  suggested  the  propriety  of 
reducing  the  rate  of  life  membership,  to  $10.  The  present  rate  of  $50,  was 
too  high.  If  reduced,  large  numbers  would  avail  themselves  of  the  privi- 
lege of  life  membership.  The  interest  on  $10  would  be  nearly  equal  to 
the  fee  exacted  for  a  yearly  membership,  and  he  thought  the  interest  of  the 
Society  would  be  promoted  by  the  change  he  had  suggested. 

Mr.  Keese,  of  Essex,  concurred  in  the  suggestion,  and  moved  an  am^d- 
ment  to  the  constitution  to  meet  it. 

Mr.  Viele,  of  Rensselaer,  doubted  the  policy  of  this  motion.  It  might 
aid  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  a  single  year,  but  it  would,  he  feared,  ope- 
rate disastrously  thereafter.  It  would,  also,  be  unjust  to  those  gentlemen 
who  had  exhibited  their  patriotism  by  paying  $50  to  constitute  themselves 
life  members.  By  a  sudden  influx  of  money,  the  Society  might  be  induced 
to  enter  upon  some  extravagant  operation.  The  Rensselaer  County  Socie- 
ty had  made  the  experiment  of  life  membership.  Being  anxious  to  erect 
buildings,  they  had  solicited  the  principal  citizens  to  become  life  members. 
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The  can  had  beea  responded  ia  TIm  ratolt  was,  thai  nearlj  all  iateranlaA 
in  the  Society  have  become  life  members,  and  for  ayeu*or  tvopast,  the  So* 
eieiy  had  run  iu  debt  some  $400.  He  feared  that  some  sooh  disastrona  re- 
sult wtmld  follow  from  thb  movement 

Mr.  ^lorris,  of  Westchester,  suggested  that  the  money  derived  firom  tkii 
source,  should  be  invested  in  a  permanent  fund. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  believed  no  mischief  would  reaidt  from  a  temporary  in* 
flux  of  money  to  the  Society.  Its  managers  would  doubtless  have  wisdoHi 
enough  to  moke  good  use  of  it. 

Mr.  Morris  reduced  his  suggestion  to  a  motion  ;  which  was  lost 

Mr.  O.  Allen,  of  Erie,  advocated  the  motion  to  reduoe  the  rate  of  life 
membership.  He  believed  it  vrould  result  beneficially ;  that  it  would  stimu- 
late agriculturists,  all  over  the  State,  to  permanently  identify  themselvet 
with  the  Society,  and  that  a  very  large  number  of  persons  would  cheerful- 
ly ps^  $10,  who  are  not  now  even  yearly  members.  Nor  did  he  fear  a&j 
mischief  would  result  firom  the  mismanagement  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Taylor  <jpposed  the  amendment  for  various  reasons  assigned. 

The  motion  was  carried,  and  the  constitution  wa»  amended  as  proposed. 

Two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present,  on  the  oall  of  their  names  voUng 
in  favor  of  it. 

On  motion  of  L.  F.  Allen,  of  Erie, 

Resolved  J  That  the  present  accommodations  for  the  Agricultural  Musetm 
of  the  Societj  in  the  old  State  Hall,  are  too  limited  for  the  arrangement  ot 
the  articles  already  deposited  with  the  Sooietfl  and  that  the  Society  moil 
respectfully  solicit  from  the  Legislature  an  extension  of  the  rooms  fbr  the 
use  of  the  Society. 

Beductioji  or  tolls  on  Drain  Till — Mr.  Murray,  of  Oswego, 
wished  to  secure  the  influence  of  the  Society  to  secure  the  reduction  of  tolb 
on  draining  tile.  At  present  the  toll  is  nearly  equal  to  the  price  of  tniuh 
portation.  It  is  an  article  of  very  recent  manufacture,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  of  the  policy  of  his  suggestion.  He  oflered  a  resolution  for  a  eom- 
mittee  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  Canal  Board. 

The  resolution  was  passed,  and 

The  Chair  named  Messrs.  Burroughs,Tucker  and  Kirtland,  such  committee. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Nott  of  Albany,  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
%  discovery  made  by  Mr.  Comstock,  of  Dutchess.  That  gentleman  believ- 
ed his  discovery  important ;  and  Mr.  N.  moved  a  coBunittee  of  five  to  con- 
fer with  Mr.  C.  as  to  what  action  it  would  be  proper  to  take  in  the  premi- 
ses, their  report  to  he  submitted  to  a  future  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  L.  F.  Allen  suggested  that  the  report  be  made  to  the  Executive 
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Oommittee^  or  to  ttte  Societj^,  «§  ^  Society  would  not  We  anoAer 
muiMkag  for  a  twelTe-month. 

Mr.  A  believed  there  was  sometkii^  at  the  bottom  of  tbia  disoovery, 

yaitiottlarly  useful  to  tree  culturers,  however  Utopian  it  Slight  appear. 

Mr.  Beekman  stated  his  views  and  experience  in  regard  to  the  principle, 
whidi  he  deemed  really  important.  He  did  not,  however,  deem  Mr.  0. 
fli0  discoverer  of  the  principle,  for  he  had  seen  it  acted  upon  long  before  he 
tfmt  saw  Mr.  Comstock,  wh»  had  ^trusted  him  with  the  secret. 

The  resolution  was  amended  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  adopted. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee:  Messrs.  Nott,  Dewningt 
Yaa  Bergen,  L.  F.  Allen  and  Prentice. 

The  Society  then  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  Agricultural  Rooms,  Thurs- 
daj  Dkoming  at  9  o'clock. 

THimsBAT,  Jan.  16. 

The  Society  met  m  the  AgrionHural  Rooms  to  award  the  premiums. 
Award  of  Premiums. — MaTtagement  of  Fatnu. 

1.  Premium :  Rawson  Harmon,  Wheatland,  Monroe  county.  Silver  Oup» 
vahie,  $50. 

2.  P.  D.  T,  More,  Watervliet,   Albany  county,  cup.  $30. 

8.  £.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  canity,  eup,  $20. 

David  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county.  Transactions* 

Butttr. 

1.  Exhibited  by  Sla  Merriam,  Leyden,  Lewis  county,  |15» 

S.  Exhibited  by  Jos^h  Gary,  Albany,  $10. 

Special  premiums  to  NelsonV  an  Ness,  Chautanoue,  and  Noah  Hitchcock,, 
Jr.#  Gorduid  county,  for  vei^Hne  saaq[^les ;  YoL  Transactions^ 

Boswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  Palerson,  N.  J.,  presented  a  pet  of  Butter  made 
from  the  milk  of  Aldemey  cows,  which  was  pronoxmced  in  flavor  and  quali* 
It  sopmor  to  any  butter  exhibited  before  the  Society;  having  the  peculiar 
ofcaniciiuristics  of  the  butter  produced  from  this  celebrated  breed  of  dairy 


Thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Colt,  for  this  choice  sample 
of  Butter,  and  Diploma. 

CAeere. 
The  second  premium  $10,  awarded  to  Robert  Sells  of  Oneida  ee. 

Winter  Wktat. 

1.  Wm.  Hotchkiss,  Jr.,  Lewiston,  Niasara  county,  68}  bu.  per  acre,  $20. 

2.  S.  L.  Thompson,  SeUuket,  L.  I.,  44  bu.  1  peck,  $15. 

8.  Justus  White,  Pamelia,  Jefferson  co.,  40  bm..and  2  pecks,  $6. 

Indian  Com, 

1.  Peter  Crispel,  Jr.,  Hurley,  Ulster  co.,  100  bn.  1-32  per  acre,  $20. 

S.  Robert  Eells,  Oneida  county,  84  bu.  16  quarts  per  acre,  $15. 

Squire  Foster,  of  Hillsdale,  Columbia  co.,had  97  18-32  bu.  on  one  acre, 
^ut  as  the  regulations  required  two  acres  no  premium  could  be  awarded. 

John  Binsse,  of  Pamelia,  Jefferson  co.,  had  675  bu.by  weight  and  560 
^  measure,  on  8  acres  and  9-lOchs  of  land. 
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(kas. 

1.  H.  B.  Bartleti,  Paris,  Ondda  oountj,  Bvley  Oats,  88  biL  14  ipnia 
per  acre,  $15. 

2.  George  K.  Bella,  Glinioii,  Oneida  ooonty,  87  U.  8  muirta,  |10. 

3.  H.  B.  BarUeU,  Paris,  Oneida  o<raiily,ooiiiiiioii<NU0, 84  ba  21  <|«B)|5« 
E.  M,  Bradlej,  East  Bloomfield,  raiaed  83  bo.  7  qts.  per  aere. 

BurUy. 

1.  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  eoim^j,  58  bo.  per  acre,  lift. 

2.  £.  R.  Dix,  YemoB,  Oneida  oo.,  44  1-8  bn.,  superior  qualitj,  flA. 
8.  Wm.  Baker,  Lima,  LiyingBton  oo.,  47  14^8  bn.  peraore  (qnalhj  imH 

equal  to  Mr.  Diz'a,)  |5. 

Puu. 

1.  K  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  41|  bo.  per  acre,  $10. 

3.  J.  Rapalje,  Bocbester,  **  Early  mtt'*  Peas,  fine  specimen.  YdL 
Transactions. 

Secnt. 

1.  Asabel  B.  Dnlton,  Mereditb,  Delaware  oo.,  80  bo^  20  qts.  p«r  aot, 
♦10, 

Pctatoei. 

1.  Qnality:  EL  B.  Barilett,  Paris,  Ondda  oo.,  804  bo.  "MoostaiA 
Reds,''  $15. 
1.  Qnantity :  Natban  Talt,  Pittstown,  Rensselaer  oo.,  825  bn.,  |16. 

Ruta  Bmga. 

1.  Valentine  H.  Halleck,  Northeast,  Dutchess  ooonty,  1,015  bu.  per 
acre,  $10. 

1.  K  lUsley  k  Co.,  Fredonia,  GhantaaGroe  oo.,  961^  Vo.  per  aoMi  ttw 

2.  N.  Hayward,  Brij^ton,  Mcmroe  co.,  431  bn.  per  ^  acre,  $6. 

John  S.  Goold,  AUbany ;  Lewb  E.  Smith,  HaUniooB;  YoL  Tnaaat* 
tions  to  each. 

Toboaso. 

1.  H.  G.  Warner,  Rochester  $5. 

Timothy  SmL 

1.  Robert  EcUs,  Oneida  oo.,  $5. 

2.  Geo.  H.  Eells,  Oneida  co.,  $8. 

FfuU  Prtmmmi. 

There  were  sereral  Tarieties  of  seedUag  Apples  offered  for  ptemioma^ 
but  neither  of  which  were  equal  to  the  staodud  required  by  the  mlsi  of 
the  Society  to  entitle  them  to  snob  notice.  One,  however,  offered  by  N. 
Hayward,  of  Monroe  county,  is  considered  by  the  committee  nearly  equal  to 
the  standard. 

For  the  largest  a»d  best  ooQeetioB,  <84  Tariolies,)  to  W.  A.  Begem,  cf 
WMfne  county ;  a  Silver  medal  and  D^oma. 
For  the  second  larg^  and  second  beet,  (37  varielMS,)  to  N.  BaywaM 
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rf  Brighton,  Monroe  county ;  a  Tolume  of  Downing's  Fruits  and  a  Di' 
^loma. 

For  the  third  largest  and  ^third  best,  (25  varieties,)  to  F.  W.  Lay,  of 
Greece,  Monroe  county  ;  a  Yolume  of  Downing's  Fruits. 

For  the  fourth  largest  and  fourth  best,  (24  varieties,)  to  Peter  Patter- 
0on,  Moscow,  Livingston  county  ;  a  volume  of  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

For  the  fifth  largest  and  fifth  best,  (21  varieties,)  to  J.  W.  Bailey,  of 
Piattsburgh,  Clinton  county ;  a  volume  of  Thomas'  Fruits. 

For  valuable  collections,  to  Luther  Harger,  of  Pkttsburgh;  £.  M. 
Bradley,  East  Bloomfield;  M.  J.  Pardee,  Palmyra;  Wm.  Newcomb, 
Pittstown;  B.  P.  Prentice,  Albany ;  Charles  Lee,  Penn  Yan ;  T.  G.  Yeo- 
mans,  Walworth  ;  E.  C.  Frost,  Chemung  ;  and  to  R.  Handy,  Ogden,  Mon- 
roe coimty ;  Vol.  Downing's  Fruits.. 

For  vaduable  collections,  but  less  in  number  to  preceding,  to  David 
Emery,  of  Ithaca^  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester ;  John  Donellen,  Greece;  J^ 
Johnson,  Brighton ;  H.  Hooker,  Rochester  ;  H.  Dale  Adams,  Brighton ; 
E.  Darrow,  Greece  ;  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece ;  and  C.  J.  Ryan,  Rochester ; 
copies  of  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

And  for  valuable,  but  still  smaller  collections,  to  Dennis  Clarke,  of  Pal- 
myra ;  Joel  Hale,  Marion ;  Eli  Bamum,  Walworth ;  D.  Tomlinson, 
Sdienectadv ;  H.  B.  Bartlett,  Oneida  county  ;  Henry  Vail,  Troy  ;  Wilson, 
Thorbnm  &  Teller,  Albany  ;  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick ;  W.  P.  Coon- 
radt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county ;  E.  G.  Steams,  Gorham,  Ontario 
county ;  Stephen  Hyde,  Palmpa ;  Henry  Powis,  Senoca  Falb  ;  copies  of 
Norton's  Elements  of  Agriculture. 

Pears, 

To  Henry  Vail,  of  Troy,  for  best  collection  exhibited  ,•  a  volume  of 
Downing. 

To  R.  G.  Pardee,  of  Wayne  county,  for  second  best  collection ;  a  volume 
Cf  Thomas  on  Fruits. 

Crrofpes. 

For  the  best  collection  on  exhibition,  to  Joseph  Cary,  of  Albany ;  Down- 
ing's Fruits. 

For  the  second  best  collection,  R.  J.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra ;  a  volume  of 
Thomas  on  Fruits. 

To  Townend  Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  for  a  collection  of  models  of 
fruit  iu  composition,  consisting  of  37  varieties  of  Plums,  22  of  cherries,  16 
of  apples,  18  of  pears,  4  of  quinces,  12  of  strawberries,  and  7  of  nectarines, 
invented  and  made  by  exhibitor,  and  mtended  for  Horticultural^  pomolo- 
gical,  and  agricultural  societies ;  for  instruction  of  members  and  convenience 
of  committees ;  and  admirably  adapted  for  purposes  mtended ;  a  Silver 
^medal  and  Diploma. 

Foreign  Fruit, 

To  F.  H.  Elliott,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  a  collection  of  gate  apples ; 
Toluroe  of  Transactions. 

To  S.  E.  Goodrich,  of  Barlmgton,  Vt.,  for  several  varieties  of  apples; 
Thomas  on  Fruits. 

Wina, 

To  Miss  Sophia  Goodrich,  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  for  a  collectien  rf  six 
tmrieties  of  doraastio  currant,  gooseberry,  and  elderberry  wines ;  a  Small 
filver  medal,  and  %  copy  of  Norton's  Scientific  Agricultnre. 
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To  James  Stoddait,  Palmyra,  Wayne  comity,  for  specimeiui  of  wine 
manufactured  from  seedling  grapes,  resembling  black  cluster  ;  a  copy  of 
Downing*s  Fruits. 

To  Gkorge  Vail,  of  Troy,  for  a  specimen  of  wme  made  from  Isabella 
grapes  ;  a  volume  of  Transactions. 

A  most  beautiful  display  of  colored  fruits,  painted  at  the  Ebeneser  So- 
ciety, ne»  Buffalo,  was  exhibited  by  J.  H.  Watts,  of  Rochester,  aud  the 
thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Watts  for  the  paintings. 


TnuBSDAT  Eyening,  Jan.  16. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  by  E.  P. 
Prentice,  President  of  the  Society. 

The  Secretary  read  the  awards  of  premiums. 

The  President  then  introduced  A.  J.  Downing,  Esq.,  of  Newburgh,  wfa* 
delivered  an  eloquent  and  appropriate  address  on  Agrieultural  Education. 

ADDRESS. 
Mr,  President  and  Gentlemen : 

The  time  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  has 
come  round,  and  I  find  you  assembled  in  this  chamber  to  review  the  Imbort 
of  the  past,  and  to  lay  broader  plans  and  mature  higher  aims  for  the  com- 
ing year.  You  have  had  a  fruitful  season.  The  divine  promise  of  seed 
time  and  harvest  has  been  again  fulfilled.  You  have  stored  your  bams  and 
granaries  with  those  treasures  of  the  field  that  make  plenty  throughout  the 
land,  and  you  have  given  thanks  to  the  Qod  of  the  husbandman  for  the  bless- 
ings he  has  poured  out  upon  you.  And  now  that  nature  has  wrapped  over 
the  earth  her  soft  white  mantle,  and  a  sweet  sleep  has  descended  on  your 
fields  and  gardens ;  you  have  met  together  here  again  to  confer  on  the  great 
interests  of  Agriculture,  and  to  lay  out  the  best  high  roads  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  in  the  unexplored  region  of  the  farmers'  land  of  promise. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  here,  the  interests  of  the  farmer  are 
very  dear  to  me,  and  I  have  accepted  your  invitation  to  glance  at  them  with 
you  on  this  occasion,  because  I  wish  to  urge  on  you  the  necessity  for  unre- 
mitting exertion  in  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  great  and  growing  want  of 
the  time  to  the  agriculturists  of  the  country  ;  I  mean,  of  course,  agricul- 
tural education,  a  subject  ia  which  both  the  farmers  and  the  country  have 
a  deeper  interest  than  the  public  seem  at  all  aware  of. 

Gentlemen,  the  old  soothsayers  and  astrologers  used  to  argue  prosperity 
from  tlie  conjunction  of  powerful  stars,  when  any  important  event  was  about 
to  take  place.  Now,  although  I  have  little  faith  in  any  prediction,  (except 
tboee  about  the  weather  in  that  good  old  flELshioned  annual,  The  Farmers' 
Almanac,)  yet  I  confess  I  augnr  something  propitious  from  the  oonjmMrtm 
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And  what  does  the  Am^can  £Eurmer  want  ?  Has  not  nature  given  him 
m  climate  in  which  the  best  bread-stuffs  and  the  finest  firtdts  of  the  temper- 
ate sone  ripen ;  has  he  not  a  ready  market  and  light  taxes ;  is  he  not  the 
lord  of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  and  does  he  not  hold  it  under  the  freest  and 
best  of  goyemments  ?  Naj  \  does  he  not  participate,  with  his  fellow-citi- 
sens,  in  the  blessings  of  popular  education  diffused  by  our  common  schools  ? 
Yes,  Gentlemen,  this  is  all  true ;  but  the  American  farmer  occupies  a  new 
aikd  hitherto  unknown  position,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  the  country 
and  age  demand  from  him  something  more  than  the  low  range  of  character 
that  marks  the  cultivator  of  the  soil  in  many  other  countries.  Politically , 
his  is  by  far  the  largest  class  in  the  country,  and  upon  his  intelligence  and 
integrity  depend  the  very  permanence  of  our  institutions ;  Socially ^  it  is 
from  the  bosom  of  the  farmers'  iJEunily  that  our  most  successful  merchants 
and  professional  men  come,  and  it  is  in  his  home  are  first  planted  those 
sturdy  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  which  alone  can  make  a  truly  great 
merchant  or  lawyer,  and  physically,  it  is  the  farmer  who  feeds  aU  men,  and 
18  thus  the  true  AtlaR  whom  the  ancients  only  knew  in  fable,  and  who  carries 
the  world  on  his  shoulders. 

Looking  at  these  facts,  all  will  agree  with  us  that  the  American  fiumer 
occupies  no  ordinary  position,  and  that  the  agricultural  class  demands  the 
consideration  and  attention  of  the  statesman,  the  mwalist  and  the  political 
economist  of  the  present  day. 

In  countries  where  the  real  farmers  are  serfii,  ignorance  of  all  but  the 
merest  manual  labor  is  almost  a  necessity. 

In  countries  where  agriculture  is  secondary  to  manu&ctures  or  the  arts, 
the  government  may  be  pardoned  for  treating  it  with  some  neglect. 

In  countries  where  despotism  governs,  and  the  sword  is  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  plow-riiare,  the  agriculturist  earns  hb  bread  with  groans,  and 
seasons  it  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow. 

But  in  a  republic,  where  nine-tenths  of  the  sovereign  people  are  fiirmers ; 
where  agriculUire  is  the  great  business  of  life ;  where  the  arts  of  peace  far 
outwtt^  the  arts  ot  war,  wise  men  can  never  heritate  about  the  paramount 
interests  of  those  who  own  and  cultivate  the  land. 

Gentlemen,  there  are  two  sorts  of  fanning,  and  two  eras  in  &rming, 
known  in  die  United  States.  In  the  first,  the  £&rmer  wants  little  or  no  help 
firom  science;  he  requires  only  a  strong  arm,  awilling  hand,  and  die  courage 
•nd  tftct  of  the  early  settto.  Famdng  with  him  is  a  matter  of  hard  labor, 
bol  certain  reward^  because  Aai  Iab«r  n  ap|died  to  a  virgin  soil  teanoig 
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Willi  feriiiity.  ffis  only  wibftrrMBmeiit  is,  bow  to  gather  and  wbaA  to  do 
wifch  his  harveets.  Manure  is  in  his  eyes  an  impertinence,  the  snb-soil 
plow  a  piece  of  useless  folly,  and  he  consoles  himself  for  the  malaria  that 
he  breathes,  and  the  unsettled  country  that  surrounds  him,  by  oomfidds, 
such  as  were  ncTcr  seen  in  Egypt,  and  prairies  that  seem  bounded  only  by 
the  hoiicon. 

This  condition  of  things  and  ibis  era  m  filming  still  exists  in  much  of  the 
West,  but  in  the  Atlantic  States  even  where  it  once  existed,  they  have  quite 
passed  away,  much  of  the  soil  was  not  originally  so  fertile,  and  a  careless 
aad  improvident  system  of  &rming  has  exhausted  the  original  fertility 
where  it  did  exist.  To  add  to  the  difficulties  of  the  fiirmers  of  this  and 
other  sea-board  states,  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  sped  on  while  they  have 
been  standing  still,  and  has  built  raOroads  and  telegraphs  till  time  and  space 
seem  almost  annihilated ;  hence  the  fumer  of  the  Hudson  or  the  Genesee 
finds  that  along  side  of  his  crops  in  the  great  market  places,  stand  also  the 
crops  of  the  west,  of  as  good  quality  and  asking  for  buyers  at  lower  prices. 
The  fiirm  no  longer  gives  the  former  profit,  and  he  finds  his  sons  turning 
their  backs  upon  civilization  and  the  comforts  of  home  because  they  must 
have  either  a  new  toay  or  a  new  sail ;  or  else  abandoning  the  farm  for  the 
city,  because  there  is  not  enough  scope  for  a  good  head  in  a  system  of 
drudgery  which  produces  only  a  scanty  income. 

This  is  the  second  stage  in  the  history  of  our  farming.  The  Atlantic  States 
have  already  reached  it,  and  some  day  or  other  even  the  western  States  will 
arrive  at  it.  And  now  the  question  is,  what  b  to  be  done  ?  Shall  the 
occupation  of  the  Cumer  in  such  a  great  State  as  New- York,  stand  still  as 
a  mere  ignorant  routine  ?  Shall  soil  which  is  capable  of  bearing  the  largest 
crops,  be  left  to  yield  only  half  crops  ?  shall  the  fiftrmers'  employment  be 
lo<4[ed  upon  as  offering  no  scope  for  brains,  and  no  return  for  enterprise, 
while  the  country  is  brimfull  of  energy,  and  all  other  profes^ns  and  trades 
are  alive  with  inventive  industry,  and  creative  genius  ? 

Gentlemen,  it  has  been  said  that  the  conquest  of  the  world  mi^  hare 
been  foretold,  from  the  mere  structure  of  a  man*s  hand.  But  to  conquer 
a  world  is  not  much,  unless  we  can  keep  it ;  and  the  world  can  only  be 
kept,  after  a  strong  hand  has  conquered  it,  by  a  stronger  head  to  govern 
it..  All  Europe  has  been  startled  and  astonished,  by  the  wonderful  skill 
and  rapidity  with  which  the  American  farmer,  with  his  axe  in  his  hand,  haa 
conquered  vast  f(»est6,  has  turned  them  into  smiling  fields  and  fruitftil 
ord^ards,  and  has  made  great  and  populous  States  out  of  the  primeval  wil- 
derness. Shall  it  be  sud  that  he  is  only  a  badcwoodsman,  that  be  can  only 
mbdue  forests,  that  he  can  only  gather  large  crepe  from  mmI  hi  wiA  the 
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accnmnlation  of  age$,  and  that  in  short,  though  the  best  of  pioneers,  he  is 
the  poorest  of  cultivators  ? 

I  fear  this  will  not  only  be  said,  but  tiiat  we  shall  be  obliged  to  admit 
the  truth  of  the  saying,  unless  the  farmers  and  the  law-makers,  put  their 
heads  together,  to  devise  some  plan  to  help  Agriculture  out  of  this  unhappy 
second  stage,  into  which  she  has  fallen  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Agriculture,  properly  so  called,  considered  as  it  should  be  considered,  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  b  a  complex  and  profound  business.  It  is  in  the 
first  place,  the  most  practical  of  arts  ;  and  a  man  must  stand  firm  on  his 
legs,  and  understand  the  grip  of  tools,  and  dodge  neither  the  wintry  storm, 
nor  the  summer  solstice,  or  he  will  find  himself  baffled  in  the  open  field,  or 
the  cattle  yard.  But  this  is  not  all.  Besides  this,  it  touches  the  whole 
circle  of  the  sciences.  To  understand  the  growth  of  a  single  plant,  he 
must  dive  into  the  secrets  of  chemistry  and  geology  ;  he  must  explore  the 
mysteries  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  manures,  the  composition  of  fluids  and 
gases.  He  must  study  the  physiological  structure  of  vegetables,  the  food 
they  require,  the  diseases  that  destroy,  and  the  insects  that  devour  them. 

Now,  gentlemen,  without  more  than  glancing  at  the  many  branches  of 
science,  some  considerable  knowledge  of  which  is  needful  to  make  a  really 
intelligent  farmer,  I  must  ask  you  to  observe  here,  that  if  the  farmer  merely 
wished  to  learn  these  sciences  a.s  they  are  to  be  learned  in  books,  and  as  th^  are 
taught  in  the  schools,  he  would  have  no  right  to  ask  for  especial  schools  of  Ag- 
riculture. The  academies  of  the  country  at  large,  might  give  him  ikoB 
kind  of  technical  knowledge,  just  as  they  give  him  a  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar, arithmetic,  and  geography.  But  experience  has  proved,  that  learning 
of  thb  sort,  is  of  little  or  no  value  to  him.  Nay,  it  is  often  worse  than 
valueless  ;  for  it  makes  crochety  experimentalists,  instead  of  sound  fiormers 
And  the  reason  of  this  is,  that  farming  is  no  mere  abstraction,  no  mere 
speculative  science,  no  theoretical  formula,  but  a  real  doiimright  serious  contest 
with  nature  ;  the  end  of  which,  is  not  to  blow  soap-bubbles,  but  to  support 
men  in  a  populous  country,  by  making  two  bushels  of  wheat  grow,  where 
one  grew  before.  For  this  reason  it  b,  that  Agriculture,  in  its  largest 
scope,  can  never  be  thoroughly  taught,  either  as  a  mere  practical  art,  or  a 
mere  science.  The  common  farmer  may  be  the  best  mower  that  ever 
swung  scythe ;  but  he  will  lose,  for  a  life-time,  half  the  crops  that  hb  land 
would  have  yielded,  from  not  knowing  that  hb  soil  b  deficient  in  lime. 
And  a  mere  chembt  will  find  himself  as  much  at  a  loss,  when  suddenly 
forced  to  rough  it  on  a  common  farm,  as  an  Englbhman  does  on  hb  first 
day  in  Pans,  who  has  only  learned  French  from  a  book. 

We  often  hear  it  said,  that  some  of  the  farmen  tiiemselves,  are  opposed 
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to  agricnltural  education.  Honorable  members  of  this  Legislature,  warmly 
m  faTor  of  an  Agricultural  School,  tell  me,  that  they  have  encountered 
such  opinions,  and  found  a  spirit  of  opposition  among  the  very  farmers  to 
be  benefited  by  it.  Farmers  are  naturally  conservatives,  combatting  new 
things,  even  when  they  stand  in  need  of  them.  And,  along  with 
many  that  are  clear-headed  on  this  subject,  there  are  two  seta  of  men 
who  doubt  and  distrust.  The  first  of  these  are  merely  ignorarU  f&rmers, 
who  believe  that  improvements  are  altogether  unnecessary  ;  that  to  plant 
com  exactly  as  their  fathers  did,  and  plow  their  land  with  the  same  clumsy 
tools  that  their  grandfathers  used,  is  all  that  any  reasonable  being  should 
itish  to  do.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  consider  such  men  either  real  farmers,  or 
real  republicans.  If  God  had  intended  men  to  be  farmers  without  using 
any  reasoning  powers,  he  would  have  given  them  the  perfect  instinct  of 
plowing  and  sowing.  There  would  have  been  no  need  for  improvement. 
The  beaver  builds  his  house,  the  squirrel  secretes  his  store  of  nuts,  and  the 
bees  make  honey,  at  this  moment,  exactly  as  they  did  in  the  time  of  the 
Pharaoh's.  But  man,  is  endowed  with  reason,  and  a  broad  line  of  distinction 
between  him  and  the  animals  is,  that  he  has  faculties  given  him  expressly  to 
enable  him  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  world  within  and  around  him. 
All  that  can  be  done  with  this  class  of  objectors,  is  simply  to  pray  that  the 
film  may  fall  from  their  eyes,  (as  it  certainly  will  from  those  of  their  chil- 
dren,) so  that  they  may  look  upon  progress,  as  the  real  purpose  of  life. 

The  second  class  of  doubters  of  the  value  of  an  agricultural  education 
are  entitled  to  more  respect,  for  their  dissent  has  a  show  of  reason  in  it. 
It  is  composed  of  farmers  whose  observation  has  shown  them,  and  perhaps 
whose  experience  has  proved  to  them,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  apply  science  to 
fiwrming ;  they  see  a  neighbor  who  has  burned  his  crops  with  guano,  and 
ruined  his  soil  with  lime  ;  or  who  has,  perhaps,  raised  better  crops  than 
they,  but  who  has  put  less  profit  in  his  pocket  by  his  new  fangled  manner 
than  they  have  by  the  good  old  way.  The  result  of  this  kind  of  observation 
has  been,  that  they  condemn  science  altogether,  because  they  have  seen 
fiiilures  made  in  carrying  theories  into  practice  by  persons  who  either  do 
not  comprehend  the  one,  or  are  not  familiar  with  the  other. 

And  so,  gentlemen,  by  objections  like  these,  we  are  brought  to  the  issue 
at  last.  It  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  How  is  the  agriculture  of  this  country,  and 
especially  of  this  State,  to  be  really  and  permanently  improved  ?  Mere 
routine  farmers  will  never  improve  it ;  they  go  on  in  the  old  way,  while 
their  lands  are  growing  less  and  less  productive — mere  dabblers  in  science 
will  never  improve  it ;  when  their  bams  are  fuU,  their  pockets  are  empty. 
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Yet  it  is  as  undeniable  tliat  modern  science  is  capable  of  giving  a  great  lift 
to  agriculture,  as  that  steam  will  drive  cars  on  a  railroad.  What  is  neces- 
sary, in  the  latter  case,  b  to  know  how  to  direct  and  apply  the  power  of 
steam ;  and,  in  the  former  case,  how  to  direct  and  apply  the  power  of 
science.  Now,  engineering  is  both  a  practical  art  and  an  intricate  science. 
So  is  agriculture.  And  we  have,  therefore,  no  more  right  to  expect  a  man 
to  manage  a  &nn  by  reading  Liebig's  Chemistry,  than  we  would  expect 
him  to  manage  a  steam  engine  by  studying  that  complex  machine  in  the 
dictionary  of  mechanics. 

But  let  us  suppose  a  complete  school  of  agriculture,  established  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  conununity  as  the  farmers  of  New-York.  In  the  first 
place,  it  should  be  a  thoroughly  practical  school,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
must  have  land  enough  to  carry  on  all  the  operations  and  raise  all  the  crops 
that  are  generally  raised  in  the  State.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  have 
the  best  and  most  mtelligent  practical  farmer  that  can  be  found ;  and  by 
this  I  mean  a  man  vho  thoroughly  understands  the  whole  manual 
art  of  furming,  and  who  not  only  knows  how  to  do  his  work  handsomely 
and  well,  but  how  to  keep  his  land  in  eondition,  and  make  his  crops  pay. 
In  the  third  place,  there  should  be  workshops,  with  skilful  mechanics  in 
them,  where  so  much  of  the  use  of  tools  as  it  is  needful  for  every  farmer  to 
know,  should  be  thoroughly  taught.  In  the  last  place,  there  shonld  be 
competent  teachers  of  chemistry,  geology,  botany,  the  physiology  of  ani- 
mals and  plants,  and  the  other  sciences  that  have  a  direct  relation  to 
agriculture ;  and  these  teachers  should  be,  not  closet  professors,  who  have 
only  the  pedantry  of  their  science,  but  men  of  real  knowledge  and  quick 
parts,  who  can,  if  needful,  deliver  their  lectures  in  the  wheat-field,  and  make 
them  tell  better  than  in  the  laboratory.  There  should,  of  course,  be  lecture 
rooms,  lodging  houses,  bams,  and  outbuildings  for  stodc,  and  every  thing 
necessary  to  make  experiments  and  to  carry  on  farming  in  all  its  branches 
that  belong  to  a  northern  country. 

Such  b  the  groundwork  of  a  fiurm  school  large  enough  to  be  of  some 
general  utility  to  the  State.  But  the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  sudi  a 
school  is  this,  that  it  must  be  essentially  a  working  school.  A  fixed  amount 
of  manual  labor  upon  the  farm — so  many  hours  per  day — should  be  the 
imperative  and  inevitable  duty  of  every  student,  rich  or  poor.  He  should 
work  in  classes,  under  the  direction  of  o<mipetent  teachers,  and  should  thus 
gradually  master  all  the  practical  art  of  farming — should  be  able  not  only 
to  plow,  to  mow,  or  eradle  his  acre,  in  the  shortest  time,  but  to  lay  his  fur- 
row, and  swing  his  soythoi  with  the  most  perfect  combination  of  skill  and 
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Dttxii^  all  tkifl  time  the  in-door  education  has  been  gomg  on.  This  bjs* 
ten  of  half  a  day's  work  and  half  a  daj's  stndj  wUl  keep  his  wits  all  the 
sharper,  and  prevent  Jack  from  being  a  dnll  boj.  But  when  he  is  fitmiHsr 
with  the  ordinary  labor  of  fiu-ming,  and  begins  to  understand  something  of 
the  science  also,  then  he  should  be  made  to  apply  the  one  to  the  other.  A 
lecture  on  soils  should  be  followed  by  carefdl  examination  of  those  on  the 
fiurm  and  m  its  neighborhood.  A  statement  of  the  action  of  different  animal 
and  vegetable  manures  upon  planto,  should  be  accompanied  by  trials  upon 
Tarious  crops,  made  on  a  scale  large  enough  to  show  the  real  profit  or  loss, 
and  accompanied  by  memoranda  that  wiU  fix  the  whole  process  and  result 
firmly  in  the  mind  of  the  pupiL  In  this  way,  science  and  practice  would 
be  melted  bto  one  substance,  and  all  the  dross  of  theory  and  impraotica« 
Ulity  would  rise  to  the  top  and  be  cast  aside. 

I  need  not,  gentlemen,  go  into  all  the  details  of  such  a  school.  I  wHl 
not  discredit  your  understanding  so  mudi  as  to  suppose  that  you  do  not  see 
at  a  glance  that  a  real  practical  school  of  agriculture  like  this  would  turn 
out  young  farmers  cf(  a  very  diffsreni  stamp  from  any  that  we  have  now. 
What  they  had  once  learned  they  would  hare  had  proved,  and  what  they  had 
onee  done  they  could  do  again.  Having  found  just  how  much  and  how  &r 
the  discoveries  of  modem  soienoe  could  be  turned  to  profitable  account  in 
the  buaness  of  fiurmmg,  they  would  be  ready  to  take  hold  of  poor  land  and 
renovate  it  to  fertility  ;  or  rich  land,  and  get  the  most  out  of  it,  without 
rd!>bing  it  of  the  power  of  future  productivenoss.  A  graduate  d  such  a 
school  should  be  able  to  raise  the  largest  possible  erqps  with  the  least  pes* 
sible  outlay  of  manure  and  labor,  and  the  smallest  waste  of  the  natoral 
fertility  of  the  soiL 

This,  gentlemen,  is  what  I  would  oaQ  a  practical  school  ef  agricultufe* 
The  education  of  such  schook  is  as  different  from  that  of  many  <^  ear 
colleges  for  young  men  and  boarding  sdiools  for  young  women,  as  the  edu- 
cation of  a  sea  captain  who  has  worked  hb  way  up  from  the  foremast,  is 
horn  that  of  one  of  his  passengers.  The  one  can  manage  his  vessel  in  a 
tempest,  and  calculate  his  reckoning  in  an  unknown  sea,  whik  the  utmost 
that  the  other  can  do  is  to  maintain  the  use  of  his  legp,  and  not  lose  the 
respect  of  the  steward. 

And  practical  schools  like  this  are  by  no  means  an  experiment.  Every 
country  in  Europe  distinguished  for  its  agriculture  already  possc-ses  them, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  supported  by  government,  I  have  seen  abun* 
dant  proofe  of  their  good  results,  not  only  in  the  highly  improved  and  more 
profitable  fermiog  of  pupils  taught  in  such  schools,  but  in  the  high  salaries 
which  such  pupils  command,  and  in  the  large  premiums  which  are  often 
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paid  to  such  &rmers  to  teach  otherg  what  they  had  learned  .  England  is 
the  country  where  science  is  perhaps  most  successfully  applied  to  &rming ; 
and  I  was  told  in  England,  during  the  past  season,  that  the  average  wheat 
crop  of  the  whole  country  had  been  raised  from  fifteen  bushels  to  thirty 
bushels  the  acre,  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  since  science  and 
intelligence  had  been  actually  brought  to  bear  upon  the  productiveness  of 
land.  In  that  country  I  went  once  over  an  estate  of  several  thousand  acres, 
from  which,  not  many  years  ago,  the  best  farmer  in  England  could  scarcely 
raise  a  beggarly  livelihood,  but  which  is  now,  by  the  judicious  application 
of  science,  the  most  profitable  and  productive  farm  of  its  size  in  Great 
Britain.  I  have  seen,  in  Belgium,  farms  of  seven  acres  made  to  support  a 
£unily  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  a  farm  of  ten  acres  that  produced 
more  profit  annually  than  most  farms  in  New- York  of  a  hundred  acres. 

Gentlemen — ^I  need  not  point  out  to  you  the  advantages  which  a  great 
fiurm  school  like  this,  established  in  every  one  of  the  Atlantic  States, 
would  have  upon  the  productiveness  of  the  country  at  large.  I  need  not 
say  how  much  such  schools  would  raise  the  condition  (^  Agriculture,  by  iur 
direct  as  well  as  direct  influences.  I  need  not  say  how  much  they  would 
elevate,  aud  give  interest  to  the  calling  of  the  husbandman ;  and  how 
many  more  men  (tf  talent  would  become  flEhrmers,  when  farming  should  ap- 
pear to  them,  something  to  occupy  their  energies,  intellect,  and  capital,  as 
well  as  their  lands.  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  education  which  a  far- 
mer's son  would  receive  in  such  an  institution,  would  enlarge  and  elevate  all 
his  &culties ;  how  much  more  of  the  harmony  and  beauty  of  6od*s  works  it 
would  reveal  to  him ;  how  much  it  would  elevate  him  in  self  respect;  how 
much  it  would  raise  him  in  the  social  scale,  and  how  much  more  facile  and 
eftsy  it  would  render  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  man  and  a  citizen. 

All  these  are  collateral  streams  that  branch  out  of  the  great  river  of  ag- 
ricultural education,  in  a  country  where  fiirming  is  the  bu^ess  of  a  whole 
oontinent. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  when  we  ask  the  Legislature  of  the  State  to  aid  us 
in  establishing  such  a  school,  they  will  ask  us  what  claim  we  have  upon 
them,  and  why  private  institutions  cannot  answer  the  same  end. 

Our  answer  is  this.  Private  means  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  such  a 
practical  school  of  Agriculture  as  I  have  suggested.  Land  is  wanted, 
large  buildings  are  wanted,  books,  implements,  scientific  apparatus  are 
wanted ;  but  above  all,  men  of  the  right  stamp  are  wanted  to  manage  and 
conduct  such  an  institution.  Here,  indeed,  lies  the  real  difficulty.  Self- 
styled  professors,  smatterers  in  chemistry,  popular  lecturers  on  science, 
political  doctors  of  arts,  may  be  had  by  the  dozen,  and  they  hold  tlieir  ser* 
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▼ices  cheap  enough.  We  want  none  of  them.  They  would  spoil  more  far- 
men  than  they  would  make.  What  such  a  school  must  have,  is,  I  repeat 
it  again,  men  of  the  highest  talent  in  their  respective  departments,  men 
who  can  not  only  propound  a  theory,  and  give  a  dcfinitioD,  but  who  can 
viUdUe  and  demonstrate  their  teachbg  in  practice.  Such  persons  as  these 
are  not  the  straws  and  sticks  that  go  floating  about  the  eddies  oi  every  day 
life :  they  are  the  men  who  oist  anchor,  and  find  soundings,  and  rear  aloft 
those  light-houses  of  science,  that  illaminate  the  dark  ocean  of  ignorance 
and  error.  These  are  the  men  we  want  for  teachers  and  professors  in  our 
agrioultural  school ;  and  these  are  the  men  whom  nothing  but  a  State  in- 
stitution, with  a  great  purpose  m  it,  sufficient  materiab  to  work  upon,  and 
a  just  estimate  of  the  value  of  their  services,  can  ever  proeure.  Without 
such  teachers,  an  agricultural  school  is  worth  nothing,  and  such  teachers 
<Mdy  the  State  can  command* 

I  would  repeat,  in  conchision,  that  the  farmers  of  New- York  have  the 
strongest  claims  upon  the  State  for  aid  and  support  in  establishing  such  a 
school.  They  have  the  republican  claim,  that  as  they  out-number  all  others 
they  ask  for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number ;  they  have  the  claim 
of  Uie  economist,  that  as  they  are  the  krgest  producers  of  material  wealth, 
tiiey  are  therefore  most  largely  entitled  to  consideration  in  its  wise  af^ro- 
prialion  ;  they  have  the  claim  of  their  class,  that  while  the  State  patronises 
colleges  for  the  education  of  one-fifth  of  the  people  who  practice  the  learn- 
ed professions,  it  is  bound  not  to  neglect  the  vast  majority  who  have  no 
sufficient  means  of  learning  the  most  important  of  aU  professions ;  and, 
fiaaDy,  they  have  the  difim  of  land-holders,  voters,  tax-payer?,  who  ask 
from  the  State  only  their  just  rights,  via :  the  opportunity  of  enlarging  their 
knowledge  and  usefulness,  and  thereby  ad(]Ung  to  the  productiveness  and 
sobstanoe  of  the  nation. 

And  now,  I  will  only  add,  that  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  wis- 
dom of  the  present  Ii^;islature,  and  its  watchfulness  of  the  true  interests 
of  the  fi^rmer.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  a  wise  government  to  thwart  its  own 
interests,  and  overlook  the  wel&re  of  the  mass  of  its  citizens ;  and,  to  keq> 
the  agricultural  class  of  this  country  in  the  dark,  in  this  clear  morning 
dawn  of  science,  would  be  as  great  an  act  of  folly  as  to  cut  off  the  locks 
of  a  Sampson  in  whose  giant  strength  lies  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
State. 


At  the  olose  of  the  address,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Beekman,  of  Columbia, 
the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to  Mr.  Downing  for  his  very  able 
and  appropriate  address,  and  a  oopy  of  the  same  requested  for  publication^ 
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Tke  President,  Mr.  Prentice,  then  addressed  the  Society  as  Mows : 

The  year  for  which  I  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the  station  in  which 
I  appear  before  you,  has  now  drawn  to  a  close,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  enabled 
to  come  in  accordance  with  usage,  to  surrender  those  vested  honors,  at  your 
election  to  another — and  to  another,  too,  who  none  more  than  myself,  can 
delight  to  honor. 

The  year  which  has  closed  has  been  one  crowned  with  unusual  blessings  ta 
ns  as  a  Society — to  our  State  and  the  Nation. 

In  no  previous  year  has  the  infiuence  of  the  Society  been  more  widely 
diffused  or  more  beneficial — in  none  has  the  labor  of  the  husbandman  been 
more  richly  rewarded,  or  the  general  prosperity  more  advanced* 

We  hear  of  war  and  rumors  of  war  in  other  countries,  and  even  sections 
of  our  own  have  not  been  free  from  alarm,  from  domestic  causes,  but  yet  we  sit 
under  our  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  without  any  to  molest  or  make  us  afraid^ 

It  is  l^rue  ih&i  the  Nation  has  been  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  beloved 
Chief  Magistrate ;  but  it  is  also  true  that  we  mourn  not  as  do  oUiers.  Our 
loss  is  simply  that  of  a  beloved,  a  venerated  individual— one  of  the  peo^e. 

No  commotion  follows,  and  our  country  moves  steadily  onward  under  oth- 
er administrations,  equally  strong  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the 
people,  and  as  ti  the  wealth-producing  and  physical  power,  so  forever  will 
be  the  strength  and  safety  of  our  political  institutions,  vested  in  the  rand 
population — the  agricultural  community ;  and  yet  it  is  true,  knowledge  is 
the  element  of  power. 

How  important  then,  the  subject  to  which  our  attention  has  just  been 
called,  and  how  desirable  that  the  influence  of  this  Society  should  be  fell 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  the  sofl. 

Great  disappointment  was  felt  last  year  by  the  firiends  of  agricultural 
education  that  no  efficient  action  was  had  by  the  Legislature  in  its  favor, 
and  now  the  hope  is  entertained  that  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive 
may  meet  a  more  favorable  response  in  the  establishment  of  an  agrioulund 
college  and  experimental  farm. 

The  agricultural  survey,  too,  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State,  whidi 
has  been  so  successfully  completed,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society,  in 
Washington  and  Seneca,  is  believed  to  be  a  matter  oi  the  very  highest  im- 
pOTtanoe,  and  well  worthy  a  special  appropriation  by  the  Legislature. 

This  whole  thing  is  entirely  in  the  hand  of  the  farmers,  and  shall  thtt 
£urmers  themselves  hesitate  ?  Are  they  content  to  be  forever  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water,  while  ^leir  own  money  makes  the  task  master 
--^to  have  simply  a  veto  upon  the  power  which  themselves  create  in  every 
liberal  institution  of  the  land,  and  never  to  take  the  initiative  ? 
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It  is  true,  *' knowledge  is  power/'  and  true  too,  ihsX  the  power  is  with 
the  firmer ;  but  it  is  a  negative,  rather  than  a  positive  power — a  power  to 
protect  from  evil  rather  than  lead  to  good — a  kind  of  ponderous  balonoe- 
wheel  in  political  machinery — ^'  a  poor  wise  man  in  a  city." 

It  is  hoped  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  shall  be  otherwise — 
iriien  the  fiftrmer,  though  a  farmer  still,  shall  be  able  to  measure  arms  with 
the  <4her  learned  professions,  and  lead  as  well  as  guide  and  insure^ 
the  popular  will  and  safety. 

'  The  Annual  Show  of  the  Society  held  near  ^is  city  in  September  last, 
was  not  inferior  to  any  preceding  one.  The  attendance  was,  probably, 
larger  Uian  ever  before,  and  so  in  most  respects  the  exhibition.  The 
number  and  amount  of  premiums  was  very  much  greater  than  ever  before. 

Encouraged  by  the  bounty  of  the  Society  offered  the  successful,  some  of 
tlie  articles  exhibited,  and  many  others,  the  product  of  the  soil  and  skill  of 
the  State,  are  being  sent  forward  to  the  great  Fair  in  London,  to  compete 
with  the  soil  and  the  skill  of  the  world,  and  on  trial,  I  trust,  in  due  time  to 
claim  the  bounty  o&red. 

From  the  Urge  reoeipt  of  funds  at  the  Fair,  it  was  hoped,  notwithstanding 
the  very  liberal  amount  of  premiums  awarded,  we  should  be  enabled  to  add 
something  to  the  investments  of  the  Society,  for  though  it  has  never  been  the 
policy  of  the  Society  to  hoard  its  funds,  yet  a  prudent  forecast  does  undoubted- 
ly surest  the  propriety  of  adding  to  it  when  our  receipts  are  largest,  that 
our  premiums  may  not,  necessarily,  be  curtailed  when  they  are  less,  as  they 
may  be  at  any  time  from  uncontrollable  causes.  This  hope  would  undoubt- 
adly  have  been  realized  under  any  ordinary  circumstances. 

Through  the  reports  which  have  been  read,  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Society  has  been  made  known  to  you.  I  need  not  therefore,  recapitulate, 
and  yet,  perhaps,  may  be  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to  a  few  important 
and  peculiar  items,  which  have  this  year,  for  the  first  time  made  a  draft  up- 
on your  treasury,  and  which  will  account  for,  it  is  hoped  justify,  its  present 
condition. 

It  was  supposed,  the  last  year,  that  every  necessary  provision  was  made 
to  secure  the  Society  from  all  local  expense  atttending  the  fair  and  exhibi- 
tion, and  though  the  contractors  discharged  their  obligations  to  the  entire 
satisfiiction  of  the  officers  of  the  Society,  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  almost 
unprecedented  rain  storm  which  occurred  at  the  time,  and  which  subjected 
the  Society  to  several  hundred  dollars  expense,  and  of  several  new  features 
in  the  show  ;  this  proves  not  to  have  been  the  fact — and  yet  the  deficiency 
is  not  far  diflferent  from  the  most  favorable  of  our  former  fairs,  though  the 
necessary  local  expenses  have  been  very  much  greater.     Among  the  peou- 
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liar  features  to  whioli  allusion  lias  been  made,  were  the  stalls  tor  cattle  and 
motion  for  machinery.  The  first  oost  something  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  last  is  thought  to  hafa 
been  a  yery  desirable  addition  to  our  sdu>ws  and  one  that  may  profitably  be 
repeated,  but  it  is  doubted,  whether  the  first  answered  the  expectation  of 
any  one,  in  point  of  convenience,  while  it  did  imdoubtedly  detract  very 
much  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  ground.  Your  o£lcers  would> 
therefore,  respectfully  recommend  that  it  be  dispensed  with  m  future. 

The  thorough  trial  of  plows  which  has,  the  last  year,  been  made  for  th^ 
first  time  by  the  Society,  has  also  subjected  it  to  some  hundred  dollars  ez- 
penae,  (about  $300,)  but  it  is  beUeyod  to  have  been  money  well  expended* 

In  none  of  the  hurried  trials  before  has  there  been  anything  settled  in  re- 
lation to  this  most  important  implement,  while  now,  it  is  belieyed,  some 
principles,  as  well  as  facts,  have  benn  established,  and  that  f<nr  some  years  to 
come  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  it. 

Another  important  item  was  the  purchase  of  a  Tent,  now  the  property 
of  the  Society,  and  though  made  at  an  expense  of  aoyen  hundred  and  fifly 
ddlars,  it  is  yet  thought  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Society,  and  it 
may,  perhaps  will*  be  doubted  whether  a  wise  policy  will  not  ultimately 
lead  the  Society  to  adopt  them  altogether,  in  place  of  the  expensive  wooden 
structures  which  it  has  heretofore  used,  and  then  demolished. 

These  several  extraordinary  items,  together  with  some  increase  in  salaries, 
expense  of  analysis,  and  reporting,  will  account  for  the  hct  that,  with  much 
larger  receipts  than  ever  before,  nothing  has  been  added  to  the  invested 
funds  of  the  Society. 

It  is  true,  however,  a  much  larger  amount  remains  in  the  treasury  tfum 
did  last  year  at  this  time ;  but  still,  not  so  large  that  it  has  been  deemed 
prudent  to  invest,  lest  as  then,  the  Society  should  be  driven  to  the  necessity 
of  selling  its  securities,  or  making  a  loan  for  current  expenses.  Invested 
funds,  though  with  prudent  management,  desirable,  are  yet  not  the  most 
desirable  acquisitions  for  the  Society. 

Its  more  important  ends,  it  is  believed,  to  be  steadily  accomplishing,  and 
while,  as  now,  its  afiairs  arc  administered  by  officers  of  your  own  electing, 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  energies  to  its  interests  without 
stint  or  reward,  they  must  be  considered  safe. 

The  duties  of  your  presiding  officer  were  assumed  one  year  ago  with  very 
great  diffidence — even  reluctance,  and  only  because  it  was  not  deemed  either 
modest  or  respec^l  under  the  circumstances  to  decHne  them.  They  have, 
however,  been  rendered  light  and  pleasant  through  the  consideration  and 
kindness  of  your  very  excellent  board  of  Executive  Committee,  your  in- 
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<3>mpTable  S^oreUry,  and  maBftging  oftcer,  md  able,  dba^eet  TreMorCT.  9p 
.^rgaajxation  eould  be  better  or  more  efficient,  «nd  wkatever  6fux}eaa  has  ai- 
ttesded  ka  adminiatratioB,  io  tbem  is  tbe  etedit  doe. 

▲ad  110W4  geotleuHB,  in  taking  leaTe  of  yov  as  jovr  presiding  ofioer,  I 
¥eg  kave  to  tender  renewed  aasnrances  of  mj  higb  eonsideration  Cor  je«afl 
individuals  siid  an  aasoctation,  aad  of  my  unabated  aeal  in  the  greai  objeota 
of  our  orgaoiiation,  and  as  nn  earnest  of  my  oonviction  that  our  interests 
in  this  eonneoden  are  in  safe  hands,  I  present  you  your  President  eleet, 
Mr.  John  Bekfield,  of  Seneoa— a  name  already  identiied  not  only  with%ie 
4mu  eoonty,  as  its  histeriaa,  but  with  all  that  is  excellent  in  Agrionkuie  as 
<vdl  ee  mowds. 

On  taking  the  ohav,  Mr.  Delafield,  addressed  the  Society  m  follows: 
GtMtleifun^  Membert  of  the  New-York  State  Agricultural  Socuiy : 

The  distinguLdied  position  in  which  I  find  myself  placed  by  yonr  faToniF 
%le  estimatien,  calls  i>r  the  wannest  ackoowledgniettts.  To  prende  o^er 
il|e  deliberations  of  an  institution  b  which  ike  interests  of  more  than  three* 
firarths  ef  the  popnlation  of  this  State  are  kitervoTen,  and  by  which  they 
are  influenced,  b  an  honor  of  inestimable  value,  and  a  positi(»i  as  responsi» 
hie  as  it  is  honarable. 

In  this  view,  the  presiding  dlicer  may  weU  entertain  a  doubt  of  hii 
ability  to  fulfill  entirely  and  well,  the  duties  which  devolye  upon  him. 
Sappily  the  oonstitutton  of  the  Society  has  provided,  not  only  Uie  aid  o(K 
an  Executive  Committee,  but  has  retained  the  experienee  and  judgment  of 
their  ex* Presidents  as  counsellors.  With  aid  so  strong,  together  with  the 
•experience  of  the  estimable  and  efficient  Secretary,  I  may  hope,  not  only  to 
preserve,  but  also  to  promote  the  important  interests  of  the  institution. 

Fabmxks  :  The  presoit  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  State  has  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature  a  f^damental  truth,  which  should  continue  te 
-vibrate  upon  every  ear,  until  its  full  meaning  is  comprehended,  and  until 
conviction  shall  cause  every  tongue  to  confess  that  **  the  cultivation  of  the 
toil  ts  the  foundation  of  all  public  prosperity.*^  Let  me  repeat  it,  and 
let  every  fGirmej  remember,  that  the  *^  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  the  found»» 
tion  of  all  public  prosperity. '^  Well,  indeed,  may  it  be  said  Uiat  it  there* 
fore  presents  the  highest  claim  to  the  fostering  care  of  government. 

In  numbers  as  well  as  in  wealth  the  farming  community  hr  exceed  all 
other  classes  combined ;  and  yet  it  may  be  noticed  how  reluctant  they  have 
ever  been  to  press  themselves  into  notice,  or  claim  participation  in  the 
benefits  so  often  sought  by  and  conferred  upon  other  classes  of  men. 

Two  causes  have  naturally  exerted  influences  producing  this  effect.  One 
is  easily  understood  by  all  acquainted  with  the  life  of  industry  and  toil 
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which  mariLS  tlie  former's  coarse.  Distant  and  apart  from  the  panmita  of 
men  colleoted  and  living  in  denser  maeses,  he  is  free  from  the  &scinating  oh- 
jocts  of  speculative  pursuits,  or  indulgence  in  the  luzuiies  and  charms  ci 
artificial  life.  Knowing  as  he  must,  and  as  b  admitted,  that  political  power 
helongs  to,  and  must  reside  among  the  men  of  industry  and  lahor,  the  £ur» 
mer  is  content  with  the  possession — indififeient  as  to  its  exercise. 

Yet  another  cause  has,  until  recently,  existed,  pressing,  like  aa  inonbos, 
upon  Agriculture.  This  art  of  Agriculture^  like  every  other  art,  is  depend- 
ant upon  science ;  and  the  only  branch  of  science  which  teaehes  fhe  fimner 
the  elements  of  matter ;  of  his  soils,  his  manures  and  his  plants ;  was  itself 
unknown  until  within  the  life-time  of  many  who  now  hear  me ;  or  if  known, 
was  so  allied  to  error  and  deceit,  as  to  be  confined  to  alchymists,  astrologers 
and  dealers  m  the  mystic  arts.  Until  within  thirty  years.  Agriculture  was 
an  art  upheld  only  by  experiment,  directed  by  chance — ^yielding  effects  from 
eanaes,  or  principles  not  understood.  Any  art  thus  struggling  with  error 
and  doubt,  oould  not,  and  did  not,  conmiand  much  respect ;  and  the  fiumer, 
Ikoogh  famishing  subsistence  to  mankind,  felt  his  lot  to  be  one  of  endor^ 
aaee,  toil  and  drudgery. 

As  soon,  however,  as  the  misty  doads  of  ignorance  had  passed  away,  and 
the  elements  of  matter  were  brought  to  light  by  science,  the  farmer's  ooea- 
paiion  began  to  take  its  position  on  a  level  with  other  arts,  giving  a  dignity 
before  unknown  to  such  pursuits,  and  a  condition  as  elevated  and  honoraUe^ 
as  any  allowed  to  man. 

It  most  be  gratifying  to  every  member  of  the  New- York  State  Agricul* 
toral  Society,  to  trace  the  events  of  a  few  passed  years,  and  mark  the  happy 
influences  which  have  flowed  from  its  steadfast,  judicious  course  of  action.. 

The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school  and  experimental  farm  has 
obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  has  received  some 
attention  from  the  Legislature.  This  subject  has  been  forcibly  presented  to 
our  minds  this  evening,  and  dull  must  be  that  understanding  which  does  not 
heartily  subscribe  to  the  necessity  for,  and  utility  of  such  an  institution  to 
ftrBngthen  and  muntain  the  foundations  of  all  public  prosperity.  May  we 
not  hope  that  the  present  Legislative  session  will  not  pass  away  without  the 
aocomplishment  of  this  important  object  ? 

Oemtleken  and  Friends  of  the  State  AaKicuLTURAL  Society, 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Institution,  allow  me  to  say,  ^at  cold  is  tiiat 
heart  which  is  not  open  to  the  impulses  of  pleasure,  derived  from  approba- 
tion. As  with  individuals,  so  with  this  Society,  it  rejoices  in  your  presence 
and  kind  expressions. 

The  thronged  attendance  upon  its  annual  celebration,  the  interest  mani- 
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fested  at  tlie  winter  meetings,  are  an  evidenee  of  benefits  derived,  and  evi- 
dence of  advantages  and  of  good  as  well  as  pleasure  conferred.  Above 
all,  tbey  exbibit  a  bappy  bond  of  union  between  the  producer  and  consumer  ; 
a  mutually  dependent  mterest,  shedding  the  happiest  influences  on  society ; 
influences  springing  from  labor,  which  is  &6  only  true  source  of  wealth  and 
happiness  ;  from  labor  which  receives  its  recompense  in  the  abundance  and 
fruition  of  the  countless  objects  of  use,  comfort  and  innocent  pleasim, 
which  are  profusely  proffered  by  every  art  and  scienee. 

WiUi  these  views,  it  will  be  my  endeavor  to  keep  these  influences  in 
active  exercise  ;  that  they  shall  neither  slumber  nor  sleep,  but  tend,  aa  I 
trust,  to  give  an  accelerated  motion  to  the  onward  progress  of  this  most 
useful  public  Institution. 


On  motion  of  Col.  L.  G.  Morris,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  S.  P. 
Prentice,  Esq.,  late  President,  for  his  able  and  valuable  services  during  the 
past  year ;  and  also  to  the  other  officers  of  the  board,  for  the  satisfiiotorj 
manner  in  which  their  duties  have  been  discharged. 

On  motion  of  L.  F.  Allen  of  Erie,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to 
make  application  to  the  Legislature,  for  the  establishment  of  an  agrioiilt«- 
ral  school  and  experimental  farm  ;  and  that  a  memorial  be  prepared  and 
presented  at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable. 

The  President  appointed  Mr.  Prentice,  Dr.  Beekman,  B.  B.  EarUaod, 
Mr.  Tucker,  and  Mr.  Johnson. 

Very  interesting  remarks  in  favor  of  the  establishmetnt  of  a  school  and 
farm  were  made  by  Hon.  0.  Allen,  Hon.  George  Brayton,  Hon.  Mr.  Tot- 
hill,  Hon.  Mr.  Fordyce,  of  ihe  Assembly ;  by  (Jen.  Viele,  and  Hon*  A. 
Osbom. 

Mr.  Allen,  of  Erie,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  to 
whom  was  referred  the  claimed  discoveries  of  Russell  Comstook,  of  Diitohess 
CO.,  on  vegetation,  reported,  after  a  conference  with  Mr.  Comstook,  that  the 
committee  came  to  the  unanimous  opinion  that  no  new  discovery  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Comstook,  nor  was  his  practice  different  from  that  of  expe- 
rienced nursery-men  heretofore,  and  which  may  be  found  described  in  pab- 
lie  works — and  although  important  in  themselves,  the  committee  do  noi 
deem  it  proper  for  the  Society  to  reconmiend  to  the  Legislature  any  appro- 
priation to  Mr.  Comstook  as  the  discoverer. 

The  report  was  accepted  and  adopted. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Johnson,  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  tendered  to 
the  Hon.  the  House  of  Assembly,  for  ihe  use  of  their  halls  for  the  moti 
ings  of  the  Society.    Adjourned.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 
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STATE  AGRICULTURAL  ROOMS, 

JXBCUTIVB  MEETING — NEW  BOARD  OP  OFFICERS,  JANtlART  I7tH,  I85Ir 

Present — John  Delafield,  Presiderit,  John  P,  Beekman,  John  M.  Sher- 
wood, Lewis  F.  Allen,  E.  P.  Prentice,  Ex-Presidents,  A.  Van  Bergen^ 
B.  Wager,  Hon.  8.  M.  Burroughs,  Benj.  Enos,  Vice  Presidents.  B.  B. 
Kittland,  M.  6.  Warner,  A.  Stevens,  Executive  Committee,  Luther 
Tucker,  Treasurer.    B.  P.  Johnson,  J.  McD.  Melntyre,  Seeretaries. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mr.  Johnson,  was  designated  as  the  acting 
Secretary,  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms  and  gener^  business  of  the  So* 

the  expenses  of  th«  survey  of  Seneca  county,  by  Mr.  Bekfield,  wem 
presented  and  referred  to  Mr^  Allen,  Mr.  Prentice,  and  Mr.  Tucker,  and 
on  tlieir  r«poft  audited. 

On  motion  of  Col.  J.  M^  Sherwood,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  next  State 
Fair  of  the  Society  be  held  at  or  near  the  city  of  Rochester,  on  the  16th, 
17th,  18th  and  19th  of  September  next ;  on  condition  that  on  or  before  the 
fttb  of  Pebruaty  next,  a  valid  agreement  or  bond  be  deposited  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Society,  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee,  conditioned 
^Iftat  tiie  erec6ons  and  arrangements  for  the  exhibition,  similar  to  those  at 
Albany  in  1850,  (excepting  steam  power  and  stalls  for  cattle,)  be  provided 
By  the  citizens  of  Rochester,  without  expense  to  the  Society. 

The  Secretaiy  was  directed  to  prepare  a  copy  of  the  several  require- 
IMits  as  made  at  Albany,  and  furnish  a  copy  of  the  same  to  the  citizens  of 
Boehestef. 

Hr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Ttrcker,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  were  appointed  a  committee 
"on  prinnng  TlntnsaotiofiB. 

Mbr.  Prentice,  Mr.  Downing,  and  Mr.  Morris,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  procure  from  Mr.  Townend  Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  samples  of 
\m  specimens  of  fridts  fbr  the  Agricultural  Museum,  to  the  amount  of 
190. 

Mr.  Delafield,  Mr.  Enos,  and  Mr.  Johnson,  were  appointed  a  committee 
widi  power  to  make  arrangements  fbr  a  survey  of  the  county  of  Madison, 
etiOttld  a  suitable  person  to  make  the  survey  be  found,  and  die  terms  such 
m  would  be  sadsfkotory. 

A  resohttioQ  was  adopted,  asking  from  the  Legislature  the  appointmeat 
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of  an  agent  as  recommended  by  the  Governor,  to  tike  eWge  of  the  ftrti*> 
eles  from  this  State,  entered  for  the  indnstrial  exhibition  in  London,  and  to 
report  such  matters  of  interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  as  may  oome 
imdt'r  his  obeenratioa  at  the  exhibition.  The  Exeontiye  Committee  were 
appointed  to  attend  to  the  subject  embraced  in  the  above  resolution. 

The  premium  list  was  taken  up  for  consideration,  and  completed,  and 
1000  copies  ordered  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Society,  and  copies  to 
be  furnished  to  the  presidents  of  county  societies,  and  the  Executive 
Committee  adjourned.  B.  P.  JOHNSON,  Secretary. 

Monthly  Meetings, — The  Executive  Committee  will  hold  their  monthly 
meetings  on  the  first  Thursday  in  each  month,  at  the  Agricultural  Booms. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  AT  ANNUAL  MEETING,  JAN.,  1851. 
BUTTEB  AND  CHEESE. 

C(W7iini«e«--Henry  Wager,  Onada;  J.  W.  Ball,  Otsego;  N.  D.  Collin. 

The  committee  have  examined  the  samples  of  butter  and  cheese  presented 
for  premiums,  with  much  interest,  and  are  happy  to  state,  that  on  butter  the  com- 
petition was  very  spirited,  there  being  a  number  of  competitors,  and  all  the 
samples  shown  were  of  great  excellence,  being  of  superior  quality,  and  en- 
titling the  manufacturers  and  exhibitors  to  the  thanks  of  the  Society, 
showing  as  they  do  great  improvement  in  the  article  from  year  to  year. 

In  cheese,  the  committee  regret  that  there  was  not  more  competition. 

The  following  entries  of  butter  were  made : — Boswqjl  L.  Colt,  Esq., 
Paterson,  N.  J.,  jar  of  Aldemey  butter;  J.  T.  Lansing,  Watervliet,  3  tubs  of 
butter ;  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  county,  3  jars  of  butter; 
Noah  Hitchcock,  jr..  Homer,  Cortland  county,  3  tubs  of  butter ;  Ela  Mer- 
riam,  Leyden,  Lewis  county,  8  tubs  of  butter ;  Philip  Lasher,  Saratoga,  3 
tubs  of  butter ;  Joseph  Cary,  Albany,  3  tubs  of  butter ;  Nelson  Van  Ness, 
Chautauque  county,  3  kegs  of  butter  ;  Horace  Clapp,  Lewis  county,  1  tub 
of  butter. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium.  Silver  cup,  $15,  for  butter 
exhibited,  by  E.  Merriam,  Leyden,  Lewis  county ;  the  second,  cup,  $10,  for 
butter  exhibited,  to  Joseph  Cary,  Albany ;  to  Nelson  Van  Ness,  Chau- 
tauque, and  Noah  Hitchcock,  jr.,  Cortland  county,  volume  Transactions  to 

A  sample  of  very  superior  butter  was  shown  by  Horace  Clapp,  of  Lewis 
oounty ;  but,  as  only  one  tub  was  exhibited,  it  did  not  come  wiiUn  die 
roles  of  the  Society,  and  a  premium  could  not  be  awarded  as  we  desired. 

The  eommitte^  take  great  pbasui^  in  noiioteg  a  very  fine  sample  of  very 
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superior  Aldermy  hitter ^  firomRoswell  L.  Colt,  Esq.,  Paierson,  N.  Jersey, 
which  has  been  examined  by  the  officers  of  the  Society,  as  well  as  many 
eminent  judges  of  the  article,  besides  the  committee— and  all  pronounce  it 
superior  in  flavor  and  color  to  any  sample  offered  for  exhibition.     This 

sample  was  made  a  short  time  previouB  to  the  exhibition ;  the  cowb  being 
kept  on  dry  feed.  A  Diploma  Ib  recommended  %q  Mr.  Colt,  with  the 
thanks  of  the  Society* 

The  committee  award  to  Robert  EelU,  of  Oneidi*  county,  ihe  second 
prcmiium,  ?10,  on  cheese.  The  first  premium  L*  not  awarded  to  any  of 
the  competitors^  as  the  samples  offered  do  not  bear  that  aniformity  of  e^cel^ 
Itjnce  which  should  prevail  in  every  dairy,  to  entitle  the  competitor  to  the 
first  premium.  It  is  hoped  that  anotht^r  year  will  witneae  a  more  estensiTe 
lompetition,  as  well  as  i^upenority  of  manufacture,  worthy  of  the  character 
t  th0  dames  in  thii  State. 


WHEAT  AND  OATS, 

Committ^ — Jolm  B.  Burnett   Onondaga;  Daniel  S.  Curtii ,  Cohimbia. 

The  committee  appointed  t<i  ocaiuine  applicatioii.«  for  premium r<  oii  crop^i 
rf  wheat  and  oats,  have  exanuncd  the  statemeTita  presented  and  have 
warded  the  prcmimna  n£  folhiwis : 

WtJitcr  Wheal, — Ist  prcm.  1*20,  to  Wm.  Hotchldifs,  Lewi^^ton,  Niag^ira 
%0p,  63,J  bu,  per  aor<5,  (Boules  wheat,)  ou6]  aarei.  2d— tlS,  Sjiiimel  L. 
fhompson,  Setauketr  L.  I**  42  ^^<  1^  ^'^-  by  meaenre  and  44  bn.  *M  qtsi 
by  weight,  per  aore,  (Australian  wheat.)  'M — 95,  Justus  Whtta,  Pamelia, 
JclTerson  co.,  4i)  bu.  2  pot^ksi  pt!r  acre, 

Oiilf.— 1st,  115,  H.  B,  B»rtlctt,  Paris,  Oneida  oOm  8S  bu.,  14  qts.  per 
wins,  (BftH^'y  oata).  2 — 81U,  George  IL  Kellw,  Clinton,  Oneidii  C0s»  S7  bu. 
^  qtB*  per  acre*  3— S5,  \h  II  lUrtlctt.  Pari^^  OncidA  co.,  Bt  bii/21^{|ts. 
p«r  aoro,  (o^cimon  wHito  (mt^).  II  M.  Bmdley,  East  BIoomMd,  Onta* 
rid  eo»,  83  bo.  7  (|t»*  per  aoro* 

WILtlAlf    UOTCflKI^gl'   filTATKMKNT,   LCWtBTOM,   KIAOABA   CO* 

Slilemont  reUtlv«  to  a  crop  of  whrat  nusdd  iu  thc^  ti^wii  q(  LowbftOdt 
eovpty  of  NiagmrE,  htrvertdd  in  the  luontli  of  July,  1850,  r\z : 

Isi,  The  ptmUmt  ofop  raised  on  the  field  was  whc^t,  hjirvested  iii  the 
yMT  1S48,  yioldlf^  about  twenty  bu^hela  per  tiCT€^ — rcoeiv*^  no  man  tiro  for 
wverBl  years  prpyious,  excepting  from  the  breaking  up  of  a  doTpr  meadow, 
tho  wuh  from  the  public  road  above,  and  from  a  ravine  making  into  naid 

Sdt  Th«  toll  of  laid  field  m  mostly  of  black  loam,  thi£  woai  pari  from 
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one  and  %  half  to  t;wo  acres,  is  a  grarelly  soil.  The  said  farm  lies  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  village  of  Lewiston,  on  the  north  side  of  what  is  generaUy 
known  as  the  Niagara  or  Ilidgc  Road,  leading  from  Niagara  to  Hochester,  and 
with  quite  a  descent  from  the  said  road  on  to  said  farm, 

3d.  There  was  drawn  on  to  two  and  a  half  acres  of  the  west  end  of  said 
field  fifly  loads  of  bam-jard  manure,  well  rotted,  the  remainder  of  the  field 
received  no  manure — the  manure  was  spread,  the  last  of  August,  18-19,  and 
was  landed  up  into  six  pace  lands,  at  the  same  time  plowing  in  said  manure. 
Forty  bushels  slacked  lime  was  then  spread  over  the  field  and  thoroughly 
harrowed  in.  The  quantity  of  seed  sown,  was  two  bushels  per  acre,  and 
was  of  the  Soule's  variety. 

4th.  Said  field  sown  the  7th  September,  1849,  drilled  in  by  a  drilling 

machine,  invented  by  Mr.  Abbott,  of  Lockport,  in  said  county.     The  crop 

was  cut  with  a  sickle,  was  thrashed  by  Emery  &  Co*s.,  (Albany)  Rail  Road 

Horse  Power  and  Thrasher,  the  wheat  was  run  through  a  £eui  mill,  actually 

measuring  385  and  |  bushels,  as  sold  to  my  neighbors  for  seed,  excepting  a 

small  portion  reserved  for  my  own  use  for  seed  purpose.     The  net  value  of 

the  wheat  was  $1  per  bushel. 

« 
Expense  of  Cultivating  the  Crop. 

Fall  plowing,  1848,  3  days,  man  and  team  at  $2  per  day $9  00 

Cultivating  and  harrowing,  June  1849,  2  days  man  and  team,.  •  •  • .  4  00 

Cross  plowing  and  harrowing  part  of  Aug.  '49, 4  days  man  and  team  8  00 

Drawing  on  manure  from  barn-yard,  3  men  and  team 7  00 

Three  days  spreading  manure,  one  man,  6s.  per  day .' 2  25 

Plowing  in,  landing  up  into  six  pace  lands,  3  days  man  and  team. .  6  00 

Forty  bush,  lime  from  kiln,  spread  on  field  one  day,  man  and  team  2  00 

Hauling  lime  and  spreading  same,  one  day,  man  and  team •  2  00 

Harrowing  in  lime  one  day,  man  and  team 2  00 

Drilling  in  wheat,  one  day  man  and  team 2  00 

Furrowing  out,  keeping  water  courses  clear  • 1  60 

$43  55 
Interest  on  land  should  be  added,  say ^ 3  50 


$47  06 
Manure  and  lime  should  also  be  added,  the  expense. 

Affidavit  of  Surveyor, 
NiAGABA  OouHTT,  8s:    Isaao  Colt  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says, 
that  ke  surveyed  with  chain  and  oompass,  the  land  upon  which  William 
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Hotcl))dss  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land 

is  six  acres  and  ^^  of  an  acre,  and  no  more. 

ISAAC  COLT,  Survmfor. 
Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  25th  ) 
day  of  December,  1850.      ) 

John  B.  Btrnb,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Niagara  County,  ss:    William  Hotchkiss  being  duly  sworn  says,  that 

he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season  upon  the  land  surveyed  by  Isaac 

Colt,  and  that  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon,  was  885|  bushels, 

measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  which  had  been  repaired ;  but  that  the 

wheat  so  measured,  would  overrun,  60  lbs.  to  the  bushel ;  and  that  he  was 

assisted  in  harvesting,  thrashing  and  measuring  said  crop  by  Hiram  S.  Boot, 

and  that  the  statement  annexed,  subscribed  by  this  deponent,  as  to  the 

manner  of  cultivation,  expenses,  &c.,  is  in  all  respects  true,  to  the  best  of 

his  knowledge  and  belief,  and  that  the  sample  of  grain  exhibited,  is  a  fidr 

average  sample  of  the  whole  crop. 

WILLIAM  HOTCHKISS. 

Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  25th  )      ' 
day  of  December,  1850.       ) 

John  D.  Byrnb,  J.  P. 

Niagara  County,  ss  :    Hiram  S.  Root  being  duly  sworn,  says,  that  he 

assisted  William  Hotchkiss  in  harvesting,  getting  out  and  measuring  his 

crop  of  wheat  referred  to  in  the  above  affidavits,  and  that  the  quantity  of 

grain  was  385}  bushels,  as  stated  in  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Hotchkiss. 

HIRAM  S.  ROOT. 

Sworn  to,  before  me,  this  25th  ) 
day  of  December,  1850.       > 

John  D.  Byrnb,  J.  P. 


SABfUEL  L.  THOMPSON,   SBTAUKBT,  L.  I. 

Statement  of  Crop  of  Australian  Wheat. 

Ist.  The  land  on  which  the  wheat  was  raised  was  a  sandy  loam,  and 
somewhat  exhausted  by  the  previous  cropping,  and  lies  at  Setauket,  in  the 
town  of  Brookhaven,  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island ;  contained  two  acres. 

2d.  The  crops  previous  to  the  wheait,  were  two  crops  of  Indian  com, 
manured  in  the  hill,  followed  by  a  crop  of  oats,  without  manure. 

3d.  Thirty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure,  (80  bushels  estimated  for  a  load,) 
applied  to  the  acre,  and  plowed  nnder ;  and  150  lbs.  of  Peruvian  guano  per 
acre ;  a  bushel  and  12  quarts  of  golden  Australian  wheat  was  sown  broad- 
cast to  the  acre,  on  the  28d  September,  1849,  and  harrowed  in. 

4th.  The  weat  was  reaped  with  the  sickle,  on  tfie  15th  July,  1850,  (II 
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Btood  nndl  entirely  ripe  for  seed,)  thrashed  wi1&  a  machine,  and  cleaned 
with  a  fioming  mill.  Hie  yield  was  84  J  bushels,  four  qnarts,  and  one  pint« 
from  the  two  acres,  measured  in  a  sealed  half  boshel ;  weighing  63^  lbs, 
to  the  bushel,  being  89^  bushels  by  weight.  The  expense  of  cnltiTating 
the  crop  was : 

Bam  yard  manure,  per  acre,  • • $25  00 

Guano,  per  acre, • ••••••••.•• 8  75 

Plowing,  carting  manure,  and  preparing  the  ground  for  seed,  per 

acre 5  00 

Harrowing,  thrashing,  &c.,  •  • 5  00 

Seed,  per  acre, ••••.. 6  87| 

Per  acre, $45  62^ 

Interest  on  land,  at  $60  per  acre,.  •••••• •  •  • 8  50 


* 


$49  12| 

The  wheat  was  sold  for  seed,  at  $5  per  bushel,  and  the  straw  was  worth 
$5  per  acre. 

(The  market  value  of  the  wheat  would  be  the  proper  criterion  as  to  the 
profit  of  the  crop,  and  that  would  not  be  over  $1.12  to  $1.25  per  bushel ; 
but  an  allowance  should  be  made  as  to  the  expense  of  cultivation  j  of  such 
portion  of  the  manure  unexhausted,  as  would  be  beneficial  to  the  succeeding 
crop.) 

The  affidavit  of  John  F.  Hammond,  surveyor,  as  to  the  quantity  of  land, 
of  Messrs.  Thompson  k  Henrick  Kraking,  as  to  the  measure  and  weight  of 
the  wheat,  were  furnished  as  rcqmred  by  the  regulations  of  the  Society. 

JUSTUS  WHITB,  PAMELIA,  JEFFBB80N  CO. 

Statement  of  four  acrti  of  GeitesH  Bald  Wheat, 

Mr.  White's  land  is  a  black,  gravelly  soil,  summer  fallowed,  plowed  three 
times  and  well  harrowed ;  twenty-five  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  per  acre, 
(thirty  bushels  to  the  load,)  plowed  in  at  the  second  plowing  ;  two  bushels 
of  seed  per  acre,  sown  on  the  4th  of  September,  1849,  broadcast  and  har- 
rowed in ;  harvested  on  the  25th  of  July,  1850,  and  thrashed  with  a 
machine ;  yield  was  162  bushels — 40J  bushels  per  acre. 

Expense  of  cultivation  per  acre  :— 
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Plowing  and  harvestingy • $5  OO 

Seed  and  sowing, • 3  00 

Harvesting  and  thrafihing,  •  •  • « • 5  00 

Interest  on  land, • • .  • ^  ^0 


$16  00 


Manure,  carting,  and  spreaoing,  should  be  added  to  the  above. 
Mr.  White  sold  his  wheat  for  $1.25  per  bushel  for  s^ed. 
(The  statement  of  Mr.  White  is  verified  by  his  own  affidavit,  and  the 
affidavits  of  Lysander  Van  Bracklin  and  Jacob  Boenateel.) 


OATS. 


HBNBT  B.  BABTLETT,   PARIS,   ONEIDA  CO. 

> 

Statement  of  Crop  of  Barley  Oats — Ttoo  acres. 

Soil,  muck  and  loam ;  previous  crop,  oats ;  plowed  about  eight  inches 
deep;  no  manure  the  present  season.  Sowed  May  11th,  three  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre ;  harvested  August  7th,  with  cradle  and  sickle ;  thrashed 
with  machine,  Dec.  16th — ^yield,  from  the  two  acres,  176  bushels  and  29 
lbs. ;  88  bushels,  14i^  lbs.  per  acre ;  (weighed  38  lbs.  to  the  bushel.)  No 
extra  labor  or  expense  to  produce  the  crop — the  whole  field  treated  alike. 
The  whole  expense  of  the  crop,  including  the  interest  on  the  land,  $11  per 
acre.     The  value  of  the  oats,  fifty  cents  per  bushel : 

Blaking,  for  the  two  acres,.  • .  •  • • $88  30 

Value  of  the  straw, • 5  (K) 


$93  80 


(The  statement  of  Mr.  Bartlett,  verified  by  his  own  affidavit,  and  of  the 
surveyor,  Chauncey  S.  Butler,  Stephen  Minter,  and  George  Garrow,  Who 
assisted  in  harvesting,  thrashing  and  measuring  the  oats.) 

QBOBQI  K.  BBLLS,   OLINTON,  ONEIDA  00. 

Statement  of  two  acres  and  seven  rods  of  Oats. 

Soil,  loam  and  gravel,  in  good  condition ;  previous  crop,  spring  wheat ; 
part  of  the  field  had  a  very  little  manure,  die  rest  without  manure  the  pre- 
sent season.  Plowed  the  last  of  April,  eight  inches  deep ;  six  bushels  of 
seed  upon  the  piece,  and  covered  with  a  two  horse  cultivator;  harvested  the 
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middle  of  Aiq^ust;   thraabed  in  September,  witk  mMhine — ^yield,  178 

bushels  ;  sold  for  fifty  cents  per  bnshel, •..•••  $&&  40 

Six  k»ds  straw ' 12  00 

$65  00 

Expense  of  enltivation,  for  the  whole  piece, • $18  14 

Interest  on  ktnd, • • 6  60 


$28  74 


(The  proo&  as  reqoired  bj  the  roles  of  the  Society.) 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  Crap  of  common  Oati — 169  bnshels,  11  lbs.,  on  two 
acres.     Method  of  cultiyation  same  as  in  his  statement  of  the  barley  oats. 

Elisha  M.  Bradlkt,  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  connty,  produced 
proofe,  as  required  by  tho  rules  of  the  Society,  of  haying  raised,  on  2|Ve 
acres,  220  bnsheb  of  oats.  Soil,  a  loam,  in  some  places  mixed  with  gira- 
Tel ;  ^^  bushels  of  seed  sown  per  acre ;  plowed  10  inches  deep ;  feed 
Mwn  broadcast. 


INDIAN  COBN. 

Committee. — Hon.  Orlando  Allen,  Erie ;  Hon.  Smith  Stilwell,  St.  Law- 
rence ;  Lewis  E.  Smith,  Saratoga. 

The  committtee  having  carefully  examined  the  statements  submitted  to 
them,  report :  That  Peter  Crispel,  jr.,  of  Hurley,  Ulster  county,  has 
exhibited  proof,  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  the  Society,  of  haying  raised 
200  ^j  bushels  of  sound  shelled  com  upon  two  acres  of  ground,  and  has 
fbraished  a  statement  of  the  management  of  his  crop  and  the  expense  of 
cultivation.     The  1st  premium  of  $20  is  awarded. 

Robert  Eelb,  of  Westmoreland,  Oneida  county,  having  exhibited  like 
proofs  and  statement  of  having  raided  168}J  bushels  on  two  acres,  the  2d 
premium  of  $15  is  awarded. 

Seymour  Foster,  of  HiUsdalo,  Columbia  county,  exhibited  satisfactory 
evidence  of  having  raised  upon  one  acre  97 1|  bushels  of  shelled  com.  The 
rules  requiring  at  least  two  acres  to  be  measured,  no  premium  can  be 
awarded,  though  it  appears  that  Mr.  Seymour  had  several  acres  in  his  field 
apparently  as  productive  as  the  one  measured. 

John  Binnse,  of  Jefferson  co.,  produced  evidence  of  having  nused  560 
bushels  of  shelled  com  on  Sj%  acres ;  and  George  H.  Knapp,  of  Stanford, 
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Dutchefis  00.,  70  bodiels  from  one  acre,  from  a  field  of  20  aoree,  ihe  whole 
rf  which  was  cultivated  in  the  same  manner. 

Eli  R.  Bix,  of  Vernon,  Oneida  county,  presented  statements  showing  a 
¥erj  large  yield  of  com  from  two  acres  and  upwards,  but  as  only  a  portion 
cif  the  crop  was  sbelkd,  no  premium  can  be  awarded. 

The  eon]tiitttx3€  are  ftilly  s^ikfit^d  from  the  ssintcmeiita  prcseoi^di  us  well 
aa  from  their  own  observatiwD,  that  upon  land  properly  prepared  and  oulti- 
vaied,  the  erops  for  wbieb  prciuiuuiB  are  awarded  may  and  should  be  equalled 
and  even  excelled,  in  the  com  growing  diBtrteta  of  our  8t^te. 

PSTIR  CBtSPSL,  JE,,  nrRLBT,  ULSTER  COtTNTT. 

Statetntnt  of  two  acrm  of  Com^  lOO^'j  imshels  per  acrt. 

The  condition  of  the  soil  on  which  I  raised  my  crop  of  corn  the  past 
eeaaon  and  Us  method  of  otdtiyationi  for  which  I  elaim  a  premium* 

It  was  a  lot  of  meadow  which  had  not  been  plowed  idnce  the  year  1837^ 
sod  haii  been  mowed  every  year  since  that  time.  It  was  manured  with 
Am%  15  loads  of  maoure  (from  hoi^e  stable  and  dry  manure  from  the  bam* 
yard,)  to  the  aerei  the  graes  whieh  was  mostly  clover  (the  timothy  having 
beAi  taVcn  out  by  the  grub- worm  two  years  ago,}  was  permitted  to  grow 
without  being  pastured  until  the  2Sth  day  of  May*  when  it  was  plowed  in 
with  the  manure.  It  was  harrowed  down  and  marked  Cc^r  planting  on  the 
29th,  and  planted  on  the  80th  day  of  May,  and  marked  about  two  ^et  eight 
incbc*  ifistant  both  ways  ;  plan  ted  in  hills,  the  plowmg  was  about  eight  in- 
ehea  de^p  with  a  lapped  furrow  Dcally  turned  over.  The  com  c^me  up  in 
five  ihy^  after  planting,  and  l>eCore  cultivating  there  WM  abuut  200  ba'^heli 
of  Iraehed  aidaes  put  on,  «own  broadcast  over  the  land.  The  nuTuber  of 
komels  dropped  in  each  hill  woa  three  to  four,  and  when  tlu3  corn  waiH  larj^ 
enough  til  be  seen  through  the  rows,  it  was  worki^d  with  a  eullivator  buth 
ways,  which  eloarcd  out  the  land  without  any  harrowing,  and  when  the  earn 
gi)t  about  a  foot  high  it  waji  plowed  and  liien  hoed  and  tliinoml  out.  Th^ 
Tariety  of  eom  planted  wa>i  the  ^inall  elghhrowed  yellow,  a  little  le:^  tfann 
half  a  bodiel  planted  on  the  two  aamsu  The  stalks  were  out  on  the  liHh 
and  11th  day!«  of  October;  the  corn  wait  hiuked  on  the  l^Tth,  2^th  aud  «lJth 
of  October,  and  the  iitalk.i  wtte  1>nFiigbt  In  on  fht  5tli  and  6th  da^-B  uf  Nir- 
romber,  when  they  were  all  wH^hed  ami  the  w«!^t  of  them  wm  16^410 
fbi«  A  foil  iwtimato  of  the  value  of  eom  Ftajks  cannot,  I  think,  be  lens 
Ihaii  <me-hfl1f  tha*  of  hay  by  w  eU^ht,  wljieh  will  make  thi?  Wijrth  of  my 
•tAlfct  (nmi  tvfii  wcfm  to  \w  about  Sll,  hay  at  our  plaice  being  worth  at  pre- 
leiti  $12  |ier  tim,  and  sold  ^m  the  meadow  in  harfotpl  at  ^lU  per  tnOt  so 
t]»t  italkn  mmy  ha  fiilrly  aitlmtlid  at  t5  p«r  Urn,  and  T  am  curteln  (hat  at 
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tkai  prioe  stock  eta  be  fed  much  cheaper  than  on  hay  at  the  price  abore 
sMed.  Tko  eoni  was  shelled  from  the  20th  to  the  27th  of  December,  m- 
olnsre,  and  measured  on  the  23d,  24th  and  27th  of  December. 

Expense  of  raising  crop. 

To  one  day's  work  with  team,  plowing,. . .  • $2  00 

Drawing  out  manure, 4  76 

Harrowing,  furrowii^,  and  planting 2  00 

Cidtiyating,  plowing,  and  hoeing, • 2  76 

Cutting  up  com, 2  00 

Husking  and  sorting, 6  00 

nulling, 2  60 

Value  of  manure,  .  • 16  00 

ValueofMhes, 22  00 

Interest  on  land, • .  • • 14  00 

$72  00 

TahMof  eom,(pard7sold,)6taiMi6dperbiidiel, $187  64 

V«tae  ff  sMJks, 41  00 

$178  55 
Netpreftt, $106  64 

Th«  wdghi  of  my  oom  when  shdled,  was  68  lbs.  to  the  busheL 

PETER  CBI8PELL,  Jr. 
Baled,  Ike  Wtk  1860. 

(Tke  afidant  of  Mr.  Crispell,  John  Ten  Eyck,  surveyor,  and  THlKam 
Dubois,  who  assisted  in  harvesting,  shelling,  and  measuring  the  crop,  ac- 
company tiie  statement,  as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society.) 

BOBSRT  nLB,  WE8TM0RXLAND,  ONEIDA  COUNTT. 

Statement  of  two  acres  of  com,  yidd  168|J  bushels. 
Tne  soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  in  good  condition ;  with  a  previous  crop  of 
hay  for  six  successive  years,  without  manure.  The  land  was  plowed  early 
in  April,  soon  alter  the  frost  was  out ;  and  it  froze  up  again  after  plowing  ; 
was  plowed  eight  inches  deep,  and  twelve  wide,  furrows  lapped.  The  land 
was  harrowed  with  a  common  double  harrow  first,  and  then  with  a  steel 
tooth  cultivator,  previous  to  planting.  The  land  was  then  marked  out  one 
way  with  a  oom  marker,  three  feet  and  four  inches  apart,  except  three- 
fourths  of  an  acre,  which  was  furrowed  with  a  plow,  deep  as  possible  without 
tearing  xxp  the  turfl    We  designed  to  have  die  hills  two  feet  and  six  inches 
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upart,  and  the  rows  three  feet  and  four  inch  es,  as  near  aa  possible.  The  com' 
was  planted  the  15lh,  T6th  and  17th  of  May,  appeared  above  ground  m 
Slit  dajs ;  the  mimher  of  kernek  dropped  in  eatih  hill,  from  five  l^  seven  ; 
tlio  naujLer  uf  stalks  designed  to  be  left  h  four  iu  eat4i  hilL  The  variety 
of  corn  planted  b  the  twelve  and  eisteeu-rowed  Buttan  com,  with  eight 
f|uarts  to  the  aere,  Therfc  wafi  eight  loadis  of  hog  manure  nstui  on  tUc  crop, 
about  three-fourths  of  ao  acrtj  wa3  furrowed  out  deep  with  a  plow  and  the 
Ciight  loads  of  hog  manure  put  in  the  hilla^  no  other  manure  on  the  crop ; 
hoed  twicei  the  cuUivator  also  having  been  passed  twice  in  a  row  pravioo^ 
ti>  IiociTig  each  time  i  ata£b  topped  the  third  week  in  September,  yielding 
tiso  loads,  valued  at  least  ten  dollar;*.  The  corn  was  cut  up  near  the  ground 
between  th*j  middle  and  Isust  of  Octohor,  and  drawn  to  the  bam  and  husked, 
tb^ebjr  saving  all  the  husks  and  stalks  for  fodder,  which  will  mueb  axons 
than  pay  for  the  extra  labor  of  cutting  up  and  drawiug,  valued  ov^r  extra 
labor,  five  dollars.  The  mm  was  shelled  December  27th,  2Sth  and  30th| 
and  sold  to  A.  B.  Ckrk,  Clarks^itie,  Oneida  co*i  for  50  ots,  a  buuheL 

Two  dajB  plowingi 94  W' 

One  day  harrowing  and  marking, *#«*.,,,,»««,,,  2W 

Seed, , ,  / 50 

Four  d*ys  planting ,,.,., , * 3  00 

Kight  days  hoeing , , ,  0  00 

Two  days  topping  sUdks^ -••-.*..,.*-*--# * 1  50 

Kight  daysi  harvontlug, ,..,.*.* ..«• fi  00 

H\jL  daj&  $hd!ing, .,.,,,- «.«.^'^*«^4k«.w^..  4  50 

Eight  loads  of  monum, >..t*«t<4>**ti*  #»••«•  4  00 

Intereat  on  land^  ...*«..• » *  • .  • ,  ^  $0 

tST  70 
ie*S  S2-5B  bui«hiil*  com  at  50e., |S4  28 

stttik» um 

f  09  28 

Expetuo ,», ..,..^  37  70 

13070400  poracf© ,,.,..  iOl  58 


(The  ftibkvii  of  Mr,  Ketb^r  ^f  On^n  Boot*  cnrveyor,  Mid  of  Patrick  C&s* 
wm  Mid  Simon  Hatch,  whi?  MeiatcN}  in  harvaiftli]^  sholling  and  uieu&uring 
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tiie  corn,  aooompanj  tfie  appliostHm,  as  roqnired  by  Uie  niles  of  the  So- 
eietj.) 


POTATOES  AND  ROOT  CROPS. 

Committee — ^E.  N.  Pratt,  Rensselaer ;  A.  Osbom,  Albany. 

Patato€$. — The  committee  on  potatoes  and  root  orops,  beg  leave  ra- 
apectfolly  to  report,  that  they  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  H.  B.  Bart- 
lett,  of  Paris  Hill.  Oneida  oo.,  for  the  best  crop  of  one  acre  of  potatoes  of 
good  table  quality,  and  for  his  manner  of  ooltiyation  refer  to  his  writteo 
ataiement  annexed — tl5.  This  is  the  only  premium  awarded  in  thb  class, 
quality  and  quantity  both  considered. 

They  award  ihe  first  premium  to  Nathan  Taft,  of  Pittstown,  for  the  best 
crop  of  one  acre  of  potatoes  as  to  quantity  only,  825  busheb  per  acre,  and 
likewise  refer  to  his  written  statement  for  particnUn  as  to  cnltiyation, 
&c.;  $15. 

Tour  committee  have  examined  with  jnadi  satis&ction  several  varieties  of 
potatoes  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gleorge  Vail,  of  Troy,  grown  from  tubers  procured 
from  the  Agrioultural  Rooms,  from  the  Secretary  (ji  your  Society,  some  of 
which  having  every  appearance  of  being  of  superior  quality,  are  de- 
cidedly valuable  for  cultivation. 

Ruta  Saga's. — They  award  the  first  premium  to  Mr.  Valentine  H.  Hal- 
leek,  of  Northeast,  Dutchess  county,  for  ike  best  crop  of  one  acre  ai  Rnia 
Bagas,  1,015  bushels;  $10. 

Mangel  Wurtzel, — There  has  been  no  competition  for  mangel  iTurtsel 
beets,  with  exception  of  Alfred  Fitch  of  Riga,  and  his  statement  covers  but 
a  quarter  instead  of  half  an  acre,  as  the  rule  requires,  which  prohibits  an 
award  in  his  case. 

Carrots. — They  award  the  first  prendnm  on  the  beat  crop  of  half  an  acre 
of  carrots  to  E.  Bisley  k  Co.,  of  Fredonia ;  $8. — 1  acre,  951  bushels. 
Second  preiaium  to  Mr.  N.  Hayward,  of  Brighton,  near  Rochester ;  $6. 
Half  an  acre,  431  bushels. 

Cauli/lowers. — They  recommend  an  award  of  one  volume  of  Traat- 
aotions  to  Mr.  John  S.  <}oold,  of  Albany,  for  cauUflowers  of  very  superior 
character,  and  also,  to  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Smi^,  a  vdume  of  Transactions  for 
cauliflowers  of  a  remarkable  description. 

H.  B.  BARTLXTT,   PABI8,   ONEIDA  OOUNTT. 

Pofafoes— 304  bushels  per  acre, — Method  of  Cidtitation. 
Soil,  muck,  previous  crop  potatoes.    Plowed  once,  May  20th,  about  ten 
inches  deep,  used  no  manure  on  the  land,  except  what  vas  put  on  each  hiB 
|A88embly,No.  160.]  10 
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when  planting,  Tiz:  a  faUeJ2)oon/i^o/^';Re,2>Za^eran{2axAef.  Tbelandwas 
dragged  and  marked  the  rows  with  plow,  about  threie  feet  apart.  Plant- 
ed May  31st,  in  drills  about  twelve  inches  apart.  I  cut  the  potatoes, 
and  used  one  piece  in  each  hill  (about  16  bushels  per  acre  before  they  were 
cut).  After  the  potato  is  dropped,  I  use  the  lime,  plaster,  and  ashes ;  this  is 
done  to  secure  them  from  the  rot.  I  h^ve  practiced  it  several  years  with 
much  success.  It  has  proved  a  great  benefit  to  my  crop.  The  present 
season,  on  a  portion  of  my  ground  potatoes  were  planted  without  using  the 
above  mixture,  and  these  have  been  affected  with  rot  so  as  not  to  be  worth 
digging.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  preparation  has  in  my  own  case  saved  my 
potatoes  from  disease  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  has  very  largely  increased 
my  crop  when  used. 

Expense  of  cultivation, •  $32  50 

804  bushels  of  potatoes,  3s  per  bushels, •..•••..  114  00 

(The  statement  of  Mr.  Bartlett  is  accompanied  with  the  affidavits  requir- 
ed by  the  Society.) 

NAHUM  TAFT,  PITT8T0WN,  BBN88SLASB  COUNTY. 

325  bushels  per  acre  of  sound  Potatoes 
Mr.  Tafb*s  land  was  a  gravelly  loam — ^rolling  land,  with  an  eastern  de- 
scent. It  had  been  in  pasture  for  two  years.  Ten  ordinary  cart  loads  of 
barn-yard  pianure  spread  upon  the  piece  and  plowed  under.  Planted  15th 
of  May,  in  hills  two  feet  by  three  feet.  The  potatoes  were  cultivated  with 
cultivator  twice  and  hoed  once. 

Whole  expense  of  cultivation,  including  interest  on  land,  $24  18 
Potatoes  at  44  cents  per  bu.,  the  market  price,.  .•.«••.  143  00 
About  ten  bushels  of  diseased  potatoes  which  were  not  measured. 
(The  statement  of  Mr.  Taft  is  accompanied  with  the  affidavits  required 
by  the  rules  of  ihe  Society.) 

YALSNTXNS  H.   HALLECK,  NORTHEAST,  BTTTCHBSS  00. 

Ruta  Bagas — 1015  bushels  per  acre. 

Soil,  a  grarelly  loam,  and  inclining  towards  the  east.  The  field  has 
been  laid  down  for  the  last  ten  years  in  grass,  and  the  crops  taken  off  without 
ihe  use  of  manure  during  that  time.  Ten  loads  of  compost,  composed  of 
six  loads  common  barn-yard  manure,  three  loads  of  the  scrapings  of  the  bot- 
tom of  charcoal  pit8,ten  bu^els  of  night  8oil,four  bushels  quick  lime,  ten  bush- 
els of  ashes,  three  bushels  of  plaster,  allowed  to  heat  for  fifteen  days  pre- 
vious to  use. 

Cultivation. — The  land  turned  over  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the  soil 
would  admit,  about  seven  inches  deep,  a  sted  tooth  cultivator  is  used  work- 
ing ihe  soil  as  deeply  as  possible  without  disturbing  the  sod.    The  manure 
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IS  Uien  spread  and  harrowed  with  a  fine  tooth  harrow,  until  it  is  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  soil — seed  drilled  in  the  27th  June,  twenty-seven 
inches  apart.  The  quantity  used,  one  lb.  per  acre.  The  seed  is  covered 
by  a  chain,  the  ends  of  which  are  listened  each  side  of  the  drill — and  then 
rolled  with  a  light  roller.  When  the  plant  attains  four  or  five  leaves,  I 
pass  through  with  a  three  toothed  cultivator  once  in  a  row — and  eommenoe 
thinning  in  about  ten  days  with  a  broad  hoe,  to  about  eight  inches  in  a  row, 
which  takes  out  all  weeds  left  by  the  cultivator.  The  cultivator  is  used 
twice  more  working  as  deeply  as  possible.  In  harvesting,  gather  them  as 
dry  and  free  from  dirt  as  practicable.     Harvest  last  of  October. 

Expense  of  cultivation  $17 — manure  $7, $24  00 

Value  of  Ruta  Bagas,  18  cents  per  bushel, 182  70 

(Proofe  as  required,  accompany  Mr.  Halleck's  statement.) 


TIMOTHY  SEED  AND  TOBACCO. 

CommtffM— Hon.  James  Farr,  Washington ;  James  Mclntyre,  Albany ; 
A.  Osbom,  Albany. 

The  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  on  Timcihy  Se$d  to  Robert 
Eella,  of  Oneida  county,  for  the  best  sample  exhibited,  7  bushels  and  np- 
waxds  per  acre,  $5  ;  and  the  second  premium,  of  $8,  to  Oeorge  K.  Eells, 
of  the  same  county,  for  7  bushels  20  quarks  on  an  acre  and  8|  rods  of 
land. 

Tobacco— 1st  premium,  of  $5,  is  awarded  to  M.  G.  Waner,  of  Bodiea- 
ter,  for  a  rery  fine  sample  of  tobacco. 

The  committee  deem  it  their  duty  to  state  the  fact,  that  in  naay  pcrtsof 
this  State  tobacco  can  be  raised  as  a  remuneraling  orop.  Crops  of  fWmi 
1,200  to  1,500  lbs.  per  acre  have  been  raised  by  thorough'  oultiTatioB,  SDd 
at  a  cost,  it  is  believed,  not  exceeding  many  crops  now  prodnoed. 


MAPLE  MOLASSES. 

H.  B.  BarUett,  of  Paru,  Oneida  oooniy,  exhibited  some  maple 
molasses,  which  had  been  made  upwards  of  a  year,  which  retains,  in  entire 
perfeetion,  its  fine  maple  flavor.  A  committee,  eonostrng  of  Lewis  F.  Al- 
len, A.  J.  Downing,  and  Lewis  G.  Morris,  recommend  a  special  premium, 
ef  $10,  whUi  was  awarded  by  the  Executive  Committee. 
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BARLEY,  BEANS  AND  PEAS. 

CommitUe — Hon.  iit^Qjiimin  Enos,  Madison  ;  Thomas  Bell,  WeatcliesteiP. 

The  eonmiittee  report^  That  there  were  thre*  Fanaples  of  barley  present^sd 
far  eumiiDation.  The  ^rst  wa^  from  Elislia  M.  Bradlej,  of  Ontario  county , 
the  sample  wil»  good  and  well  crkaned,  the  ^unntity  waa  106  bushek,  &om 
two  acres  of  ground,  equal  to  53  bushels  por  acre.  The  necessary  certifi- 
cates, required  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  are  properly  made.  The  tiom-p 
mittee  therefore  award  to  Mr,  BiBdley  tHe  first  premium ,  of  $15. 

The  two  other  samples  exhibit^Ml  were  from  E,  R.  Dii,  of  Yemon, 
Oneida  county  ;  and  William  Baker,  of  Lima,  Livingston  county. 

Mr.  Pis  states  that  he  raised  IBS  bushels,  by  measure,  on  three  acres, 
equal  to  44 1  hnshebi  ^er  acre  i  and  Mr*  Baker  states  that  he  raised  100 
bushele,  by  measure j  on  two  acres,  equal  to  50  bushels  per  acre.  The  com- 
mittee being  satLafied  that  there  was  a  gn;at  difi*erenoe  in  the  samples  pre- 
Bented  by  the  competitors,  proceeded  to  examine  them  by  weight,  and  after 
a  careful  examination,  found  that  the  barley  of  Mr.  Dii  weighed  50  Ihe*  to 
the  bushel,  while  that  of  Mr,  Baker  weighed  only  45 1  lbs.  to  the  bushel » 
which  made  them  st&nd  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Baker,  100  bushels  by  measure — by  weight  04 }|  bushels,  equal  to 
47  Jl  btwhebj  per  acre. 

Mr.  Dir,  133  buahek,  by  mea^ire— bj  weight  XB8||  bushels,  eqnal  to 
4(J/|  bushtdiJ  per  ftere, 

Mr.  Baker  h^viijg  o?er  Mr  Dii,  one  bushel  and  ten  pounds  per  acre. 

Your  cunmiiitee*  arc  of  tlie  opinion  that  the  interest  of  the  Society  re- 
quirc«<,  that  the  qmility  and  condition  of  the  various  crops  presented  should 
be  takon  into  the  account,  in  awarding  premioms,  as  well  as  the  quantity ; 
and  a^  the  erudition  of  the  barley  belonu:ing  to  Mr  Dix  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  Mr«  Baker,  and  more  than  sulBcieiit  to  overbalance  the  differ cnoe  in 
quantity,  your  committee  therefor©  award  to  Mr,  Dbt  the  second  premium* 
whiish  ii  #10 ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Baker,  which  is  ^5. 

Of  Benm  thero  wa»  but  fm«  sample  presented,  and  that  was  by  M  r, 
Asaliel  B*  Button,  of  Delaware  ciHinty.  The  crop  was  44 1  bushels  of  the 
small  whiter  b^^ti.  The  quantity  of  gronnd  was  one  aere,  me  rood^  ftnd 
thmyH^na  riicla  of  grmind^  makini^  tbi^  rrop  80^  g  bushels  p«r  nme^  fol 
which  tko  c«miinitt««  sward  to  him  the  firnrt  premium,  of  $10, 

There  wafl  but  one  aumple  of  Pms  pnsiiented,  and  that  was  from  Mr, 
KEthtt  M.  Bradley,  of  Onoida  county.  The  crop  was  41 J  bufihelfl  frtjm  odo 
acre*  of  thf*  small  variety,  a  vpry  handsome  sample  of  which  was  presented 
W  <riaroination>     Vaur  comtuiite^  award  to  him  tbo  iirst  promiiun,  ilQ, 
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The  papers  of  t&e  above  crops  were  all  made  out  agreeable  to  the  rtdea 
of  the  Society. 

Mr.  J.  Rapelje,  of  Rochester,  exhibited  a  yerj  fine  sample  of  '*  Badj 
Kitt*'  Peas,  for  which  a  volome  of  Transactions  is  awarded  him. 

XLIBHA  M.  BBADLET,  SA8T  BLOOMFISLD,  ONTABIO. 

Barleif — 63  bushels  per  acre. 

StatemMt — ^The  field  upon  which  this  crop  of  barley  was  grown,  had 
lak  in  meadow  a  few  yetfs  previous  to  the  spring  of  1849,  when  it  was 
mannred  with  forty  loads  of  common  bam-yard  manure  per  acre,  aad 
jdanted  to  oom,  of  which  it  yielded  a  heavy  growth. 

The  soil  is  %  gravelly  loam,  descends  gradually  to  the  north,  and  b  nn^ 
ptoteeied  by  woods  or  buildings.  There  was  no  manun^  applied  to  the 
crop  of  barley. 

Three  bushels  of  Ae  two  rowed  variety  of  barley  were  sown  per  aore. 

The  20th  day  of  April,  1850,  the  ground  was  plowed  with  a  common 
plow  to  the  depth  of  ten  inchesy  and  a  subsoil  plmc  follomng  in  the  furrow 
id  the  common  plow,  loosened  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  some  six  or  eight 
indies  more.  Theseed  was  sown  broadcast  upon  the  land,  and  thoroughly 
hanrowed  in.    No  farther  culture. 

July  27th.  The  grain  "  being  just  out  of  the  milk,*'  was  mown,  (it 
having  been  tangled  so  much  by  storms  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  cut  it 
widi  ft  cradle,)  and  put  in  small  heaps  to  cure.  When  thoroughly  dry,  it 
was  secured.  Thrashed  with  machine  the  last  of  August ;  well  cleaned, 
measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  and  found  to  yield  one  hundred  and  six 
bushels,  and  sold  for  fifky-eight  cents  per  busheL 

Expense  of  culdvstioii, $22  08 

interest  on  land,  at  965  per  aore, ••••..      9  10 

931  18 

Proceeds  of  barley, 961  48 

Four  tons  of  straw, 16  05 

977  48 


ASAHtL  B.  mrrrOIf,  MSKXnnH,  BBLAVrARl  oo. 

Beam^  90  hushed  20  quarts  per  acre. 
StdteiMnt, — Prerrious  crop,  com,  with  29  loads  long  manure  to  the 
acre,  spread  on  the  sur&ce.    Soil,  a  dry  loam ;  location,  hilly ;  25  load» 
of  long  manure  tothe  adre,  or  rather  8T  loadfupon  the  piece  of  gnwndr 
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selected t  about  1  ^  acre  spread  upon  tKe  surface,  and  plowed  in.  Seed^  the 
snaall  wLite  lienn,  of  whk'h  odc  bashel  wm  used  on  the  piece*  Planted  tha 
first  days  of  Jime,  and  p tilled  betwe^  the  first  and  tenth  of  September. 
Plmited  in  rows  tbree  fuel  apart,  bills  on  the  rows  from  one  foot  to  18  in- 
ches apart.  Plow  run  between  the  rows,  und  hood  once  in  dry  weather^  as 
it  will  not  do  to  stir  the  ground  in  hot  weather.  In  hairosting,  I  pull  the 
vinca,  and  lay  two  rows  together^  let  them  He  in  this  situation  two  or  three 
days,  so  that  the  leaves  may  dry  ]  as  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  pull  them 
betbre  they  are  folly  ripcj,  for  fear  of  frosts ;  even  a  light  frost  bjurefi  tha 
crop  much,  while  the  piods  are  in  the  sap.  The  next  proee3§  is  to  staek 
them  up  aroand  a  stake  Rtuek  fimi  in  the  ground,  with  roots  inside,  next 
the  atakL%  with  stones  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  stake  on  the  ground,  to 
keep  vines  from  the  damp  earth ;  put  up  in  this  manner,  about  four  or  bix. 
feet  high  ;  a  little  f^tr^iw  on  the  top  to  shed  the  rain  i^  very  beneficial ,  they 
will  stand  in  this  situation  as  long  as  you  please  without  the  least  in  jury  ♦ 

The  erop  stood  in  thb  situation  about  four  weeks,  and  was  carted  to  the 
ham,  and  thrashed  first  of  Peeember*  The  yield,  44 1  bushels,  market 
vnlue»  $1.25  per  bushel. 

Expense  of  cultivation, • «*«•« $20  50 

Mnniire 9  25 

$29  75 

Value  of  cmp^ $55  93 

Straw  and  pods,  <*q|iia!  to  hay  for  fodder, , .  ^ .       14  00 

169  93 

The  method  pursiucil  in  earing  and  harvesting  this  crop,  I  obtained  from 
Uw  Cultivator,  many  yoaiB  since,  and  is  one  of  the  many  benefits  arising 
from  Agricultural  joumaiSi  which  I  desire  to  notice, 

%,  M.  S  RAD  LET,  VAST   BLOOMTrELD* 
Pe^^t  41 J  hti^hch  per  acre. 

StiLttJttJtnt. — Tht*  field  upon  whirh  thts  crop  of  peas  was  grown,  was  ill 
the  Kpring  of  l^t9,  mauurRd  with  40  loeids  of  good  barn-yard  manure, 
plowed  i^ight  inchox  d«^cp,  and  planted  to  com* 

The  soil  \a  a  gravelly  loam,  lies  gently  undulating,  b  not  proieeted  t»J 
wo(>di<  or  buildln|r#«  and  )uid  no  manure  af^plit>d  to  it  for  ihe  crop  of  pGtta* 
Thre€  huNhc'l.<«  of  the  (/umula  bnineh  pea,  wero  sown  the  2lBt  of  Apiil. 

The  ground  wu  plawed  fen  inches  deep^  with  a  common  plow,  and 
gtirrtd  fix  inches  mGTM  mtk  u  mh-ioil  flim  ;  the  seed  was  itown  upon  th« 
AuTQW,  and  ihurot^hly  harrow  ad  in.    JKa  furth«;  cuItUE«. 
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The  crop  wis  ripe  ssd  cut  with  a  scythe  the  lOUi  of  August,  seenredihe 
20th,  And  thrashed  in  September,  with  flail,  and  cleaned  and  measnred  in  a 
sealed  half  bushel,  and  found  to  yield  40^  bushels,  worth  75  cenft  per 
bushel  for  seed. 

Expense  of  cultivation, •••••• •  •  •     $11  88 

Bent  on  land, 4  58 

$15  91 

Value  of  crop, $31  13 

Straw, 4  13 

$86  18 
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(A.)— PRBBflUMS. 

Paid  Wm.  Bathbnn,  on  sheep, 1  $16  00^ 

E.  S.  Salisbury,  on  peas, 2  10  00 

C.  W.  Eells,  on  potatoes,  • 8  10  00 

R.  Eells,  on  buckwheat, 4  10  00 

Martin  Springer,  on  potatoes*  •  •  • 5  15  00 

Nelson  Van  Ness,  do      do     6  5  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,    do      do     ,     7  16  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  on  wheat, 8  10  00 

Benjamin  Enos,  on  barley,  ••.•..•.. 9  5  00 

Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  on  com  and  oats, 10  80  00 

Dankl  Conradt,  on  rye, 11  15  00 

George  K.  Eells,  on  wheat, 12  15  00 

Mrs.  S.  Breeze,  on  needle  work,  •  • « • «     18  8  00 

£.  M.  Bradley,  on  grain, 16  25  00 

A.  Killam,  on  potatoes, 17  10  00 

J.  S.  Ooold,on  vegetables, 18  8  00 

Wm.  Baker,  on  buckwheat, 19  8  00 

E.  R.  Dix,  onoom  and  barley, 20  80  00 

E.  Risley  &  Co.,  on  carrots, 21  14  00 

Hood  ac  Tobey,  plaU  for  premiums, 24  410  00 

Joseph  C.  Rich,  on  implements, 26  800 

Mrs.  G.  G.  Loomis,  on  domestic  goods,  • 27  2  00 

Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  on  essay, 85  lOO  00 

P.  Staats,  on  silk, 88  5  00. 

John  Morse,  on  fruits 89  10  00 

Ball,  Tompkins  &  Flack,  for  gold  medal, 41  12  00 

John  J.  Thomas,  on  exp^ments, 42  5  00 

H.  L.  Emery,on  agricultural  implements, 48  700 

B.  R.  Norton,  on  fruit, 44  200 

E.  P.  Beck,  on  cattle, 52  10  00 

G.  J.  W.  Browns©n,on  brooms, 58  2  00 

Wm.  Wright,  on  domestie  manu&ctores, 58  10  00 

S.  Matthews,  OB  cheese, 59  5  00 

Jos.  Hastings,  en  roots, 61  10  00 

Adam  Clark,  on  wheat, 72  10  00 

A.  H.  Fitch,  on  harrow, 80  8  00 

John  Holbert,  on  buttw  dairy, 81,  82  80  00 

Geo.  Waterman,  for  lettering  plate,  •  •  • 86  5  00 

Hotchkiss  k  Smith,  on  carpets 87  5  00 

H.  Murray,  em  wheat, 89  8  00 

Clark  Avery,  on  domesdo  goods, 91  6  00 

D.  Ayers,  OB  grapes 107  2  00 

R.  Lovett,  for  medals, 124  256  46 

W.  Edincott,  for  dif^ema, 126  15  00 

Hood  &  Tobey,  for  plate  for  premiums,  < 127  8  25 

Elon  Sheldon,  on  cattle,  Ac«, 129  15  00 

Lewis  F,  AUent  OQ  peukry, 188  8  00 

H.  B.  Bartlett,  OB  cattle, 184  5  00 

S.  A.  Gilbwt,           ^    • 185  10  00 

B.BenecKct,              de     186  8  00 

8.A.Gi]beft,            d# 187  500 
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Paid  Edward  Manson,  on  cattle, 138  25  00 

J.H.Boyd,              do     139  10  00 

Augustus  Ross,          do     140  15  00 

EloD  Sheldon,            do     141,142  83  00 

Hiram  Sheldon,          do     143  8  00 

AaronTaylor,            do     144  10  00 

Luke  Putnam            do     , 145  10  00 

G.Lee,                     do     146  4  00 

Biohard  Gypson,  on  sheep, 147  3  00 

W.  R.  Sanford,  on  cattle, 148,  149  25  00 

John  L.  Bennett,  on  horses, ••  •  •  150  12  00 

William  Miller,  on  sheep, 151  4500 

C.  Canfield,  on  horses,. 152  8  00 

J.  Van  O'Linda,  on  horses 153  12  00 

O.  K.  Lapham,  on  horses, • 154  12  00 

R.  Hombeck,         do          155  15  00 

A.  H.  Jaquith,      do        156  10  00 

J.  D.  Kingsland,    do        157  15  00 

P.CroBs,jr.,          do        158  10  00 

Jagger,  Treadwell  &  Perry,  on  horses, 159  8  00 

J.  Van  O'Linda,  on  horses, 160  10  00 

John  Butterfield,      do         161  10  00 

T.S.Faxton,           do        162  8  00 

Wm.  Walker,           do         163  20  00 

EUhu  Norton,          do        164  20  00 

John  A.  Rathbun,  onsheep, 165,  166  81  00 

B.J.Hayes,              do        167  15  00 

R.Gypson,                do        168  8  00 

Williams  Rathbun,     do        169  8  00 

J.  C.  Rathbun,          do        170  8  00 

JesseHinds,              do         171  10  00 

Orrin  Lathrop,           do         172  8  00 

N.M.Dart,               do        173  15  00 

L.H.  Yates,             do        174  10  00 

R.Gypson,                do        175  8  00 

L.  H  Yates,              do        176  8  00 

L.  G.Collins,            do        177  29  00 

Z.B.Wakcman,        do        178  44  00 

R.E.Keese,             do        179  29  00 

Wm.  Webb,  on  swine, 180  8  00 

Thomas  Leaoh,  on  horses, 181  20  00 

Nichols  &  Bayley,  on  grain  cradle,  .••....••••.•••  182  2  00 

Brown,  Babcock  &  Coats,  on  hoes, 183  2  00 

W.  P.  Shepherd,  on  sugar, 184  8  00 

A.  GUmore,  on  honey, 185,187  6  00 

Samuel  Davidson,  on  wheat,  •  • 186  5  00 

A.  Marks,  on  fruit, 188  8  00 

Joseph  Sherman,  on  needle-work, 189  8  00 

A-Sturges, • 190  8  00 

Jonathan  Battey,  on  fruit, 191  10  00 

H.  Morrison,  on  grain, 192  2  00 

O.Howland,        do      193,196  6  00 

H.B.Banlett,    do     194,195  1100 
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PaidF.  M.  Rotch,onoftttle, 197,  200  8  00 

Chas.  B.  Smith,  on  sheep, 198  20  00 

T.  S.  Faxton,  on  horses, 199  8  00 

Arden  Woodruff,  on  cattle, 201,202  10  00 

P.  F.  Mesick,  on  horses, 203  8  00 

Jas.  S.  Wadsworth,  on  catUe 204,205  48  00 

JohnFreemire            do          206  20  00 

E.  V.  Peck,               do         207,  208,  210  88  00 

W.  C.  Remington,      do          209  5  00 

B.  Coming,  jr.,           do           211,212  65  00 

D.  H.  Albertson,        do          213  20  00 

ThomasBeU,              do          214  80  00 

Isaac  Sheldon,             do          215  14  00 

John  Lossing,             do          • •  •  •  •  216  3  00 

ElonSheldon,             do          217  15  00 

Jas.  D.  Van  Vechten,  do 218  3  00 

W.A.Keese,             do          &c., 219  53  00 

John  Muir,  sen.,         do          ..; 220,221  25  00 

W.  L.  Cowles,            do          and  horses, 222,  223  105  00 

L.Hurlbat                 do          224  65  00 

PaoULathrop,           do           225  15  00 

R.  L.Colt,                 do          226  100  00 

George  Miller,            do 227  40  00 

E.M.Woodford,        do 228  5  00 

Amos  Bigelow,  on  horses, 229  10  00 

B.B.Foss,            do         230  10  00 

M.  DeMotte,  on  horses, 231  20  00 

L.  G.  Collins,  on  cattle 232  40  00 

JamesH.Sbemll,  on  cattle, 233  8100 

JohnBryden,            do         234  5  00 

S.  P.  Chapman,         do         235  40  00 

H.N.Washbon,        do        236  63  00 

S.A.  Gilbert,            do 237  2  00 

H.  Comstock,            do 238  8  00 

A.  Holmes,  on  horses, 239  10  00 

D.  S.  Curtis,  on  sheep, 240  42  00 

James  D.  Noxon,  on  swine, • »••••••  241  5  00 

R.  H.  Van  Rensselaer,  on  cattle, 242  25  00 

Robert  Eells,  on  grain  and  grass  seed,  •  •  •  • 248  8  00 

S.  Abbott,  on  domestic  goods, 244  8  00 

Mary  E.  Silliman,  on  needle  work 245  1  00 

F.  P.  Medina,  on  shell  work 246  8  00 

Minor,  Horton,  &  Co.,  on  plows, 247  18  00 

Eddy  4  Co.,  on  horse  powers,  Ac, 248,249  10  00 

John  P.  Groshen,  on  seed  planter, 250  8  00 

Mary  E.  Meigs,  on  wax  work, 251  8  00 

W.  Newcomb,  on  flowers, 252  6  00 

W.  Yoonghans,  on  sheep  and  swine, 258  44  00 

Daniel  Ayres,  on  grapes, 254  5  00 

John  Chadwick,  on  poultry, ♦....  255  10  00 

W.  A.  Keesconhorses, 256  12  00 

W.  M.  BuUook,    do 267  2000 

8.N.  Tobey,         do 258  4  00 
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PaidDavid  Laurent,  on  hoises^ . .  .^ 259  10  00 

B.  H.  Streeter,  on  cattle, 260  8  00 

Wm.  Wilson,  on  domestic  goods,  »»••.•••..; 261  8  00 

John  Randerson,  on  plowing, 262  8  00 

J.  M.  Sherwood,  on  caUle  and  sheep, 263,  264  78  00 

W.  U.  Chase,  on  plow, 265  10  00 

R.  H.  Chase,  on  horse  rake, 266  2  00 

Prouty  &  Hears,  on  plows, 267  48  00 

Ambrose  Stevens,  on  cattle,  .  •  • .  • 268  20  00 

J.  B.  Plum,  on  horses, 269  15  00 

Elwanger  &  Barry,  on  fruit  and  flowers, 270,  271  89  00 

D.  C.  Beard,  on  cheese, 272  20  00 

N.  French,  on  plows  and  plowing, 273  20  00 

Waterbury  &  Jordan,  on  cloth, 275  10  00 

J.  McD.  Molntyre,  on  cattle  and  sheep, 276,  277  40  50 

D.  Fonda,  on  butter, 278  5  00 

R.  Daniels,  on  com  stalk  cutte;r, 279  5  00 

J.  J.,  &  A.  Davidson,  on  domestic  goods, 280  8  00 

Caroline  Tice,                       do                281  4  00 

J.H.Kooni,                         do                282  100 

Sarah  M.  Davison,  on  needle  work, 283  8  00 

I.  T.  Grant,  on  horses  and  fan  mill, 284  85  00 

Jane  Newland,  on  needle  work, • 285  8  00 

Margaret  Na^irlais  on  needle  work, 286  2  00 

H.  P.  Van  Sohoonhoven,  on  needle  work, 287  8  00 

E.  P.  Prentice,  on  cattle  and  fruit, 289  108  00 

W.  Strever,  on  oxen 291  25  00 

W.  R.  Mesick,  on  oxen, 292  5  00 

J.  P.  Beekman,  on  oxen,  Ac, 293  15  00 

Robert  Lovett,  for  medals, 294  167  50 

Frederick  Phelps,  on  sheep, 295  5  00 

E.  P.  Prentioe,  on  vegetables, 296  8  00 

Emery  &  Co.,  on  agricultural  implements, 298  64  00 

Norman  Briggs,  on  flowers, 800  8  00 

Wm.  Robgan,  on  ducks  and  geese,  •  •  • 801  6  00 

Wm.  Newcorab, 802  12  00 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Van  Namee,  on  floral  ornament, 308  4  00 

do                do                 domestic  goods, 804  24  00 

E.  M.  Van  Alstyno,  on  poultry, 805  3  00 

John  C.  Collins,  on  sheep,^. 306  5  00 

Elisha  Dorr,  on  fruits  and  vegetables, 307  11  00 

Isaac  Ayer,  on  domestio  goods, • 308  2  00 

John  B.  Borst,  oiilhorse, 809  5  00 

W.  Walch,  on  poultry, 810  8  00 

Z.  M.  SaundeiB}  onveg^tabks, 811  3  00 

David  Ray,  on  horse  rake,. 812  2  00 

John  Dingwall,  on  flowers  and  vegetables, 313  8  00 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Voorfaees,  on  domestic  goods,. 314  8  00 

Anna  N.  Garfield,  on  needlework, 815  8  00 

J.  Hutchinson,  on  silk,. 816  8  00 

Mrs.  D.  E.  P.  Rose,  OB  domestio  goods, 817  10  00 

Le  Roy  Mowiy,  on  cattle^ 818  25  00 

E.  E.  Pktt,  <»  pooltiy, 819  12  00 
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Paid  David  Conradi,  on  honey  and  grain, 820,821  5  00 

Wm.  P.  Conradt,  on  hay  rigging, 322  2  00 

R.  H.  Drake,  on  fruit, 323  8  00 

'  Andrew  Passenger,  on  vegetables, 324  8  00 

Mrs.  R.  Taylor,  on  fimcy  work, 327  2  00 

L.  Salisbury,  on  swine, •• 328  5  00 

M.  D.  Wands,  on  poultry, 329  8  00 

Wm.  Hurst,  on  swine, 330,331  18  00 

C.  V.  S.  Truax,  on  horse, 332  6  00 

M.  Tillman,  on  flowers, 338  9  00 

Wilson,  Thorbnm  &  Teller,  on  fruit, 334  2  00 

Jas.  Wilson,  on  flowers  and  plants, , 385  83  00 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Kirtland,  on  needle  work, 836  8  00 

Bosworth,  Rich  &  Co.,  on  plow, 337  8  00 

B,  B.  Kirtland,  on  poultry 838  8  00 

L.  M  Lown,  on  farm  wagon, •  339  5  00 

Emmeline  W.  Starin,  on  needlework, • .  •  340  8  00 

Miss  Mary  E.  Server,  on        "           341  8  00 

E.  Coming,  Jr.,  on  horse, 342  20  00 

Abby  C.  Salisbury,  on  needlework, 343  8  00 

Edgar  Scasce,  on  sheep, 344  6  00 

Joseph  Haswell,  on  cattle  and  sheep, 345,  346  58  00 

Ransom  and  Baker,  on  sheep, 347  35  00 

Mrs.  B.  Page,  on  domestic  goods, 348  3  00 

Mrs.  A.  Brown,                do          350  1  00 

Mrs.  R.  A.  Brown,           do          351  8  00 

Miss  E.  Carter,  on  needlework, 352  8  00 

H.  Wyman,                   do        353  8  00 

Geo.  Vail,  on  cattle, 354  76  00 

A.  P.  Case,  on  needlework,  • • . . . .   355  3  00 

M.  O'Brien,  on  cart, 356  3  00 

Hildreth  4  Bro.,  on  cheese, 357  J5  00 

FoxAColton,            do        358  5  00 

C.  B.  Hoord,  on  steam  engine, 359  25  00 

Jas.  Wilson,  on  paintbg, 360  5  00 

E.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  for  books  for  premiums, 361  69  50 

Geo.  Waterman,  for  lettering  medals, 362  64  00 

C.  M.  Hovey  &  Co.,  for  books  for  premiums, 864  24  00 

C.  P.  Crossman,  on  vegetables, 376,  377  13  00 

E.  R.  Dix,  on  sheep,  &c., 378,  379,  380  15  00 

Nathan  Morgan,  on  horse, 381  6  00 

Jas.  M.  SiU,  on  vegetables 8H2  2  00 

P.  Bennett,  on  domestic  goods,, 883  8  00 

Maria  T.  Bennett,  on  needlework,.  * 884  2  00 

Jonas  Lasher,  on  butter, 385  5  00 

JosephCary,          do       386  16  00 

Mrs.  H.  Weir,  on  domestic  goods, 887  29  00 

Henrietta  0.  Lansing,      do         388  8  00 

Mrs.  Wm.  Houston,         do         389  2  00 

Mrs.  0.  Northrop,            do         390  2  00 

Mary  and  Ellen  fe.  Hasken,  needle  work, 391  8  00 

Sarah  H.  Thayer,  wax  flowers, 892  8  00 

M.  Knickerbaoker,  on  catUe, 898  6  00 
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PaidHood  &  Tobey,  for  sflver  plate, 394 

Isaac  Dolittle,  on  staye  machine, 395 

Cyrus  Nichols,  on  domestic  goods, 396 

Geo.  Campbell,  on  sheep, •  •  397 

Marietta  Clark,  on  domestic  goods,  ^ • 398 

Luman  Shepherd,  on    do        do      399,  400 

R.  L.  Colt,  on  Poultry, 401 

Gray  &  Sprague,  for  books  for  premiums, 402 

'         Mrs.  Ann  H,  Williams,  on  needle  work, 406 

Henry  Vail,  on  fruits  and  vegetables,  ••*... 406 

Isaac  Burr,  on  maple  sugar, • 407 

Esther  Fuller,  on  straw  bonnet,  .  • 408 

Samuel  McGraw,  on  maple  sugar, •  •  •  •  •  409 

J.  M.  Lovett,  on  poultry, 410 

S.  H.  Church,  on  sheep, • 411 

J.  H.  B.  Church,  on  oven, 412 

Mary  E.  Frink,  on  domestic  goods, 415 

Hiram  Sheldon,  on  cattle, • 416 

Bobert  Lovott,for  medab, •  • • 418 

M.  M.  Smith,  on  flannel, 420 

S.  Burchard,  on  choese, 421 

J.  H.  Willard,  on  vegetables, 422 

L.  S.  Bundy,  on  cattle, 423 

Samuel  Morgan,  on  swine,« 427 

Isaac  Denniston,  on  fruit, 428 

D.  T.  Vail,  on  flowers, 430 

T.  K.  Van  Zandt,  on  painting, 431 

J.  S.  Wadsworth,  on  cattle, 433 

Mrs.  N.  A.  Cook,  on  needle  work, 434 

J.  Conger,  on  carpeting, 435 

Jolm  Campbell,  on  sheep,  &c 436 

Luther  Comstock,  on  cattle, • 437 

F.  B.  Leonard,  do         438 

Wm.  C.  Durant,  on  horses, 440 

Mary  £.  Train,  on  domestic  goods, 442 

C.  Menand,  on  flowers, • 443 

Jacob  Heniy,  on  seed  com, 445 

Magdalene  Cutler,  on  needle  work, 446 

Elixabeth  Sexton,  do  447 

Herman  Wendell,  on  fruit, 449 

H.  Rogers  on  cheese  press, 459 

Selah  G.  Smith,  on  plowing, 460 

L.  E.  Smith,  on  horse,  &c., 462,  463 

Draper,  Brown  k  Chadsey,  on  scythe  snathes, 465 

Philip  Lasher,  on  butter, 474 

R.  C.  Derrick,  on  sheep  and  swine,. .475,  476 

$5,220  36 
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(B.)— Trial  of  Piowg. 

.Voachers,  92,  98,  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99, $252  64 

do      108,122,865,  456, 88  48 

$291  12 

(C.) — PEor.  Johnston's  Lsotubis. 

Prof.  Johnston's  expenses, 84  59  71 

W.  Wall,  servioes  at  capitol, 37  6  50 

Sherman  Croswell,  reporting  Lectures, • .  •  •  •     51  180  00 


(D.) — County  Subyxts.  . 

Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  snrrey  of  Washington  co., 88,  132 

Dr.  J.  H.  Salisbury,  for  analysb  for  survey,. .  .25,  50,  77,  111 


(E.)— Tbnts. 

E.  C.  Williams,  repairs  of  old  tent, 14 

do  for  new  tent, 54,     55* 

L.  6.  Langworthy,  Ins.  on  tent, • 78 

£.  C.   Williams,   transportation,   putting  up,  and  care  of 
tent  at  State  Fair, 274 


(F.) — LiBRABT  AND  MCBIUM. 

D.  L.  Van  Antwerp,  binding, 15,    68 

C.  8.  Francis  k  Co.,  books, 67 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Museum,  63,  108, 118,  452, 453, 

F.  Hautsch, 64 

A  Boardman, . .  • • 65 

P.L  GUbert,  books, 76 

B.  P.  Johnson,  Ubrary, 84,  102,  120,  866 

Little  &  Co.,  Books, 112 

Hood  &  Tobey,  barometer  and  clock, • 863 

R.H.  Pease, 404 

Mary  M.  Chase,  grass  bouquet  for  museum, 429 

T.  K.  Van  Zandt,  for  pamtin^  for  museum, •  •  •  482 

Qbs  Company,  for  gas  pipes,  Ac, 458 

Van  Heusen  k  Charles,  for  gas  fixtures, 457 

E.  H.  Pease  4  Co.,  ftMT  books, 471 


$246  21 
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(G.) — SALABisfir,  &a 
B.  P.  Johnson,  salary,36,  56,  70,  71,  79,  90, 106, 109, 116, 
125,  123,  297,  413,  441,  461,  464, 

do  do    of  assisUnt, 23,110, 

do  traveling  expenses,  74, 108, 118, 117, 367, 424, 

do  do  101, 


(H.)— MlBCKLLANBOUB. 

Paid  H.  W.  Borers,  balance  of  Bnflalo  debt, 22 

Gt,  D.  Foncut,  services  at  meetings, 28 

W.Wall,  do  do        30 

Jas.  Whitely,      do  do        31 

Thos.  Lee,  use  of  crockery, 32 

D.  E.  Ghtvit,  for  portraits  of  presidents, • .  •  •     48 

do  for  portrait  of  Prof.  Johnston, •  •  •     49 

S.  Howard,  reporting  discussions,  •••••• 57,  69, 

B.  P.  Johnson,  insurance 426 

Postages,  46,  66,  75,  85,  104,  114,  119,  326,  368,  414 

455 
B.  P.  Johnson,  incidental  expenses,  47,  62,  73,  83, 100 

115, 121,  325,  369,  425,  454 

do  do  466 

.  do  Postage, • 467 

Warren  &  Steele,  incidental, •  • 468 

Wm.  A.  Wharton,  glass  ware  for  floral  tent,  • .  •  r . . .  470 
£.  H.  Pease  &  Co.,  stationery, 473 
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$465  72 


(I.) — Tehporart  Loans. 

Paid  discounted  notes, 288,290  1,012  69 

(J.) — State  Fair  Expenses. 

Paid  Gray  &  Wilson,  for  lettering  signs, 130  24  38 

R.  H.  Kinff  &  Co.,  for  musliu  for  signs,. 181  6  20 

Lewb  R.  uregory,  for  painting, • 371  1  00 

Francis  S.  Low,  for  use  of  steam  power, 347  75  00 

John  Gibson,  for  shavings, 372  2  00 

Wm.  Van  O'Linda.  for  services, 373  2  50 

Thomas  Wilson,  horse  hire, 374  10  00 

S.  V.  Winne,  for  saw  dust, 375  12  00 

Moore  &  Ireland,  extra  expenses  at  State  Fair,.  .417,  450  1,035  00 

Lewis  R.  Gregory, 419  4  00 

John  F.  Strain,  refreshments  at  State  Fair, 439  ^41  44 

Geo.  Harris  k  Son,  carriage  hire, • .  448,  451  78  00 

John  A.  Ckrk,  expenses  at  State  Fair, 469  2  00 

E.  H.  Pease  4  Co.,  CUws  books, 472  19  65 

Jeremiah  Nowlan,  wood  lor  steam  engine, 370  25  00 

11,638  17 
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(K.) — Printiko,  Binding  and  Advbbtisino. 

Paid  H.  H.  Van  Dyck,  for  advertising, 29,  60,  128 

Stone  &Henly,  do         33 

Jas.  Van  Orden,  printing  Rep.  of  Ag.  Commissioners,     40 

Joel  Munsell,  printing  notices, .••..  45,  299 

Croswells  &  Shaw,  advertising,  &o., 105 

R.  H.  Pease,  for  tickets, 403 

Chas.  Van  Benthujsen,  printing  and  binding, 444 
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FRUITS. 

Dr.  Herman  Wendell,  from  the  committee  which  consisted  of  the  Hott. 
T.  G.  Yeomaas,  the  Hon.  Samuel  Miller  and  himself,  reported  that  aeveral 
varieties  of  seedling  i^ples  from  different  parts  of  the  State  had  been  of- 
fered for  examination  and  premium,  neither  <tf  which  were  considered 
worthy  of  name  or  notice.  He  also,  begged  leave  to  add  that  the  select 
lots  of  fruits,  adapted  to  the  different  varieties  of  soil  and  climate  of  tli6 
State,  heretofore  recommended,  and  folly  described  in  previous  volumes  of 
the  Transactions  contained  in  them,  all  that  the  committee,  at  present, 
consider  worthy  of  such  distinction,  and  as  tiie  present  volume  mj^t,  in 
all  probability,  come  into  the  possession  of  many  who  could  not  convenient- 
ly refer  to  these  volumes ;  for  the  information  of  such  persons,  it  was  deem- 
ed advisable  to  appmid  a  list  of  those  varieties  to  this  report,  and  for  a  full 
description,  as  well  as  other  particulars  concerning  them,  refer  them  to 
former  volumes,  and  also  to  the  different  standard  works  on  this  suljeot. 
The  lists  are  as  follows  : 

APPLES — Summer — Summer  Rose,  American  Summer  Peamudn, 
Yellow  Harvest,  Early  Strawberry,  Early  Joe,  William's  Favorite,  and 
Large  YeUow  Bough. 

Autumn — Autumn  Strawberry,  Pomme  Royale,  Fall  Pippin,  Grdden 
Sweet,  Grravenste&h  Jersey  Sweeting,  Porter,  Rambo,  Detroit  Red,  aiMl 
Belle  et  Bonne. 

Winter — Norton's  Melon,  Mother,  Northern  Spy,  Wagener,  Wine  Ap- 
ple, Domirae,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Swaar,  Esopua 
Spitsenburg,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Lady  Apple,  Hubbardston's  Non^ 
such,  Tallman's  Sweeting,  Jonathan,  Danver's  Winter  Sweet,  Vi^deveroi 
Ladies^  Sweeting,  Westfield  Seek-no-further,  American  Golden  Russet, 
Boxbury  Russet,  and  Yellow  Belle-fleur. 

PEARS — Summer — Rostieser,  Tyson,  Madeleine,  Oft  Citron  des  CarmeSi 
Dearborn's  Seedling,  Bloodgood,  Doyenne  D'£te« 
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Autumn — Bardett,  or  Williams  Bonoliretieii,  Fondante  D'Automney 
Seckle,  White  Boyenne,  Swan's  Orange,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Steven's 
Genesee,  Bearr6  Bosc,  Washington,  Grey  Doyenne,  Golden  Beiirr^  of  Bil- 
boa,  Andrews,  Urbaniste,  Flemish  Beauty. 

Winter — Beurre  D'Arembeig,  Glout  Morceau,  Winter  Nelis,  Yicar  of 
Winkfield, 

PLUMS — Reine  Claude,  Purple  Favorite,  Washington,  Bed  Gage,  Jef- 
terscm,  Schenectady  Catharine,  Bleeoker's  €rage,  Lawrence's  Favorite,  Co« 
lumbia,  Prince's  Imperial  Gage,  Coe's  Golden  Prop,  Denniston's  Bed,  Madi« 
son,  Prune  D'Agen,  Albany  Beauty,  Peach  Plum,  Huling's  Superb. 

PEACHES— Early  Tillotson,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Boyal  George,  George 
tlie  4th,  Gooledge's  Favorite,  Bed  Bareripe,  Malta,  Crawford's  Early  Me- 
loooton,  Breevoort,  Moiris  White  Bareripe,  White  imperial.  Old  Mizon 
Freestone,  Bergen's  Yellow,  Crawford's  late  Melocoton. 

GHEBBIES— May  Duke,  Knight's  Early  Bkck,  Black  Eagle,  Graffion, 
or  Bigarreau,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  Florence,  Belle  de  Choisy,  and  Down- 
er's Late. 

APRICOTS—Moorpaik,  Breda. 

NECTABINES— Downton  and  Boston,  or  Perkin's  Seedling. 

GBAPES— Isabella  and  Catawba. 

8TBAWBEBRIES— Hovey's  Seedling,  Burr's  New  Pine,  Large  Early 
Scarlet,  Swainstone's  Seedling. 

BASPBEBBIES-^Fastolff,  Bed  Antwerp-True-Franconia,  Tellow  An- 
twerp. 

CUBBANTS— White  Dutch,  Bed  Dutch,  Knight's  Sweet  Bed,  White 
Crrape,  May's  Victoria. 

GOOSEBERRIES--Gompton's  Sheba  Queen,  Green  Walnut,  Crown 
Bob,  Woodward's  Whitesmith. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  committee  to  give  some  general  directions  as 
to  the  best  manner  of  setting  out  fruit  trees ;  but,  as  iJl  the  standard  works 
on  fruks,  and  nearly  every  fruit  catalogue  of  reliable  nurserymen,  contain 
ounute  instructions  on  that  subject,  it  is  deemed  superfluous,  but  they  can- 
not leave  the  subject  without  enjoining  on  planters  the  absolute  necessity  of 
careful  and  constant  culture,  after  planting  out,  as  well  as  to  remind  them 
of  the  great  advantages  gained  by  mulching  the  first  season,  with  long  litter, 
aaw  dust,  or  spemi  tan. 

The  committee  report,  that  there  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Bogers, 
Williamson,  Wayne  county,  the  following  varieties  of  apples,  vis :  Boxburj 
Busset,  Baldwin,  Sugar  Loaf  Greening,  Green  Newtown  Pippm,  Yellow 
NewtowQ  Pippin,  Swaar,  Esopus  Spitaenbuigh,  Yellow  Pippin,  Golden  Bus- 
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Bet,  Stoddard,  Holland  Pippin,  Tellow  Ruuet,  Yanderere,  Jeney  Bed- 
streak,  Watermelon  Sweet,  ArUchoke,  Seek-no-fdrther,  Wme,  Minister, 
Bell-flower,  Burlington  Spitienbargh,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Gilliflover, 
Flushing  Spitzenbnrgh,  Palister,  Pumpkin  Sweet,  Williamson  Sweet,  Tall- 
man  Sweet,  Hartford  Sweet,  Genesee  Greening,  Sweet  and  Sour,  and  two 
yarieties  for  a  name. 

By  N.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  county — Hubbardston  Nonesuch, 
Sweet  Pearmain,  Golden  Russet,  English  Russet,  Roxbury  Russet,  Pomme 
Grise,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Everlasting  Red,  Green  Sweeting,  Newtown 
Pipion,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Seek-no-further,  Sweet  Swaar,  Swaar,  20  os. 
apple,  Wilson  Apple,  Gloria  Mundi,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  Black  Oilli- 
flower,  Red  Cheek  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Pinnock's  Red  Winter,  Seed- 
lag  White  Bell-flower,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Ribstone  Pippin, 

By  P.  Patterson,  Moscow,  Livingston  county — Peck*s  Pleasant,  North- 
em  Spy,  Federal  Apple,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Roxbury  Russet,  Esopus 
Spitsenburgh,  Cornish  GiUiflower,  Pecker,  Golden  Russet,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Seek-no-further,  Black  Apple,  Sweet  and  Sour,  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin, 
Boston  Black,  Vandevere,  Swaar,  Patterson  Sweet,  Groveland  Sweet,  (jreen 
Sweet,  Talbnan  Sweeting,  and  Newtown  Pippin. 

By  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh — Hubbardston  Nonesuch,  Esopus  Spit- 
i^burgh,  Spitienburgh,  Roxbury  Russet,  Swaar,  Harvey,  Rhode  Uand 
Greening,  Seedlings,  Pound  Sweetings,  Pomme  Grise,  Westfield  Seek-no- 
fturUier,  Bourassa,  Reignette  de  Cote,  Holland  Sweet,  Fall  Pippin,  Eastern 
Rosseau. 

By  Luther  Harger,  Plattsburgh — ^Apples,  for  name. 

By  E.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield — ^Northern  Spy,  Cyprus  Apple, 
Seedling. 

By  R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra — Eleven  varieties. 

By  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pittstown — Nine  varieties. 

By  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany— Swaar,  English  Russet,  Tallman  Sweeting, 
Vandevere,  Porter,  Gilliflower,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Kilham  Hill,  Glo- 
ria Mundi,  Rambo,  Baldwin,  Flushing  Spitsenburgh,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Bomain,  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sheep  Nose,  Gkuvenstein,  Hubbardston  Nonesuch, 
Pennock's  Red  Winter,  Northern  Spy,  Imperial  Russet,  American  P^in. 

By  Charles  Lee,  Penn  Tan — ^Wagener  Apples. 

By  T.  G.  Yeomans,  Walworth— Apples. 

By  David  Emery,  Ithaca — King  Apples. 

By  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester — ^Red  Astrachan  Apple,  Seek-ne-fbrther, 
Wi^ener,  Famenae,  Eariy  Joe  (showing  high  culture),  Bariy  Joe  (showing 
poor  culture).  Northern  Spy, 
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By  Jolin  Donndlan,  Greece — Pomme  Grise,  Baldwin,  Bhode  Island 
Greening,  Fameuse,  Black  Gilliflower,  Ribstone  Pippin,  English  Rxisset. 

By  J.  Johnson,  Brighton — Baldwin,  TaUman  Sweeting,  Esopns  Spitzen- 
borgh,  Red  Cheek  Pippin. 

F.  W.  Lay,  Greece — Blue  Pearmun,  Baldwin,  Red  Poarmain,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Sweet  Swaar,  Green  Sweeting,  Wcstfield  Seek-no-fdrther,  Pumpkin 
Sweet,  Holland  Pippin,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Rozbury  Russet,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Pomme  Grise,  English  Russet,  Tallman 
Sweeting,  Twenty  Ounce  Pippin,  Ox  Apple,  Yellow  Belle-fleur,  Romanite, 
Williamson,  York  Pippin,  Scarlet  Pearmab,  one  Seedling  Apple,  and  one 
Bunch  of  Isabella  Grapes. 

By  H.  Hooker,  Rochester — ^Yellow  Belle-fleur,  Golden  Russet,  Baldwin, 
Esopus  Spitsenburgh,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Swaar,  Tallman  Sweeting, 
Hooker  Apple. 

By  H.  Dale  Adams,  Brighton — Newtown  Pippin,  Red  Cheek,  Baldwin, 
Swaar,  Northern  Spy,  Esopus  Spitsenburgh,  Cooper *s  Market. 

By  E.  Darrow,  Greece — ^Esopus  Spitienburgh,  Yellow  Belle-fleur,  Van- 
devere,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Warren,  Baldwin,  York  Pippin,  Newtown 
Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Tallman  Sweeting,  Jonathan,  Twenty  Ounce. 

By  R.  H.  Brown,  Greece — ^Red  Canada,  Wine  Apple,  Ribstone  Pi|^in, 
York  Pippin,  Pound  Sweeting,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  Twenty  Ounce, 
Sweet  and  Sour,  Romanite,  Black  Detroit.  Green  Sweeting,  Golden  Russet, 
Newtown  Pippin,  Late  Sweeting,  Seek-no-further,  Tallman  Sweeting, 
Swaar,  Black  Gilliflower,  Roxbury  Russet,  Cornish  Gilliflower,  Fameuse, 
Rhode  Island  Greening. 

By  C.  J.  Ryan  &  Co.,  Rochester — Swaar,  Esopus  Spitzenburgh,  New- 
town Pippin,  Romanite  Pippin,  Holland  Pippin,  Roxbury  Russet,  Baldwin, 
Yandeyere,  Northern  Spy,  Wagener,  Rhode  Island  Greening,  Gblden  Rus- 
iet. 

By  Dennis  Clarke,  Palmyra — ^Five  Tarieties 

By  Joel  Hall,  Marion— Six  yarieties. 

By  Eli  Bamum,  Walworth — Six  Yarieties. 

By  D.  Tomlinaon,  Schenectady — Baldwin,  Yandevere,  Gi^enings. 

By  H,  B.  Bartlett,  Paris,  Oneida  county  —  Rhode  Island  Greening^ 
Boxbury  Russet,  Spitzenburgh,  Seek-no-further,  Baldwin 

By  Henry  Vail,  Troy— Baldwin  Apple. 

By  Wilson,  Thorbum  &  TeUer,  Albany  —  Baldwin,  Swaar,  Rhode 
Iifand  Oreening,  Spttaenbnrgh,  Sweet  Pippm,  Bell-flower. 

By  David  Coonradi,  Brunswick— Rhode  Island  Greening,  Gilliflower, 
Qorer,  Tallman  Sweet 
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Bj  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Bronswick — Swaar,  French  Peannain,Esopii8  Spit- 
lenborgh,  Winter  Pippin, 

And  collections  of  choice  apples,  by  £.  0.  Steams,  Oorham,  Ontario 
ooonty ;  Stephen  Hyde,  Palmyra ;  Henry  Powis,  Seneca  Falls ;  Myron  J. 
Pardee,  Palmyra,  twelve  yarieties ;  L.  A.  Ward,  Boohester,  Bed  Canada 
Apple. 

By  E.  C.  Frost,  Catharine,  Chemung  county — ^Wagener,  Winter  Kingi 
Williamson,  Oreen  Newtown  Pippin.     Other  names  not  given. 

By  John  J.  Mosher,  Plattsborgh — Newtown  Pippin,  Sweet  Spitaen- 
burgh. 

By  Ephraim  Hoag,  Plattsburgh — Black  Apple,  Strawberry, 

By  Charles  J.  Hascall,  Plattsburgh — ^Two  varieties  Russet 

PEARS— By  Henry  Vail,  Troy— Easterburre,  Columbia,  laoonaa  vaft 
Mens,  Cresane. 

By  R.  6.  Pardee,  Palmyra — ^three  varieties. 

By  H  Hooker,  Rochester — St.  Oermain,  Pears. 

GRAPES— Joseph  Cary,  Albany— Isabella  and  Catawba. 

By  R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra — Catawba  and  Isabella. 

By  Townend  Glover,  Fishkill  Landing — A  collection  of  models  of  fruit 
in  oomposition,  consisting  of  thirty-seven  varieties  of  plums,  twenty-two 
rarieties  of  cherries,  sixteen  varieties  of  apples,  eighteen  varieties  of  pears, 
four  varieties  of  quinces,  twelve  varieties  of  strawberries,  seven  varieties 
nectarines,  and  several  varieties  of  both  native  and  foreign  nuts.  These 
models  are  intended  by  Mr.  Glover,  for  the  instruction  of  members,  and 
convenience  of  committees  of  Horticultural,  Agricultural  and  Pomologi- 
cal  Societies,  and  as  they  are  copied  from  the  fruits  in  their  different  stages 
of  ripening,  and  are  both  truthfully  and  beautifully  executed,  and  admira- 
bly adapted  to  the  purposes  intended. 

Foreign  Fruit. 

By  F.  R.  Elliot,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Belmont,  or  Gate  Apple. 

By  S.  G.  (Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt.,  eight  varieties,  Baldwin,  Hnbbards- 
ton  Nonsuch,  Bourassa,  Pomme  Gris,  Golden  Pippin,  Westfield  Seek-no- 
further,  Green  Newtown  Pippins,  Yellow  do. 

Wines. 

By  Miss  Sophia  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt.,  Red  Wine,  (red  currant,) 
Purple,  (black  currant,)  White  do,  (white  eurrant,)  Forest  do,  (elderberry,) 
Gooseberry  Wine,  Elderberry  do. 

By  James  Stoddard,  Esq.,  Palmyra — ^wine  from  a  seedling  grape. 

By  George  Vail,  Esq.,  Troy,  wine  from  Isabella  grape. 
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By  J.  H.  Watts,  Rochester— A  beautifdl  display  of  colored  prints  of 
apples  and  pears,  painted  at  the  Oerman  Ebenezer  Society,  near  Bufiialo. 

PremiuTns. 

For  the  best  collection  of  apples  and  pears — ^W.  H.  Rogers,  Williamson, 
Wayne  county ;  Small  silver  medal  and  Diploma. 

2d.  N.  Hayward,  Brighton,  Monroe  county ;  Diploma  and  Dowinng's 
Fruits. 

8d.  F.  W.  Lay.  Greece,  Monroe  co. ;  Downings  Fruits. 

4th.  Peter  Paterson,  Moscow,  Livingston  co.;  Vol.  Transactions. 

5th.  J.  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  co.;  American  Fruit  Culturist. 

A  volume  of  Downing's  Fruits  to  Luther  Harger,  Plattsburgh;  E.  M. 
Bradley,  East  Bloomfield ;  M.  J.  Pardee,  Palmyra;  Wm.  Newcomb,  Pitts- 
town  ;  E.  P.  Prentice,  Albany ;  Charles  Lee,  Penn  Yan  ;  T.  G.  Yoemans, 
Walworth  ;  E.  C.  Frost,  Chemung ;  R.  Handy,  Ogden. 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturist  to  David  Emery,  Ithaca;  G.  H. 
Watts,  Rochester ;  John  Donnellan,  Greece ;  J,  Johnson,  Brighton ;  H. 
Hooker,  Rochester ;  H.  Dale  Adams,  Brighton,  £•  Darrow,  Greece;  B. 
H.  Brown,  Greece ;  C.  J,  Ryan,  Rochester. 

Norton's  Prize  Esaa^  to  Dennis  Clark,  Palmyra;  Joel  Hall,  Marion ; 
Eli  Baraum,  Walworth ;  D.  Tomlinson,  Schenectady ;  H.  B.  Bartlett, 
Paris;  Henry  Vail,  Troy ;  Wilson,  Thorbum  &  Teller,  Albany;  David 
Coonradt,  Brunswick ;  W.  P.  Coonradt,  Brunswick ;  E.  G.  Steams,  Gor- 
ham ;  Stephen  Hyde,  P^myra;  Henry  Powis,  Seneca  Falls,  L.  A.  Ward, 
Boohester;  J.  J.  Mosher,  Ephraim  Hoag,  Chas.  J.  Hascall,  Plattsburgh* 

Pears. 

1.  Henry  Vail,  Troy ;  Downing's  Fruits 

2.  R.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra ;  American  Fruit  Culturist 

Grapes. 

1.  Joseph  Cary,  Albany ;  Downing's  Fruits. 

2.  B.  G.  Pardee,  Palmyra ;  American  Fruit  Culturist* 

Models  of  Fruit. 
Townend  Glover,  of  Fishkill  Landing,  Small  Silver  medal  and  Diploma. 

Foreign  Fruit. 
F.  B.  Elliott,  Cleveland,  Ohio,— Apples ;  Vol.  Transaotions. 
S.  E.  Gk>odrioh,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Vol.  Transactions. 

WiTies. 
Miss  Sophia  Goodrich,  Burlington,  Vt.,  sax  varieties  of  wine ;  Small  sil- 
ver medal  and  Norton's  Prize  Essay. 

James  Stoddard,  Palmyra;  Downing's  Fruits. 
George  Vail,  Troy ;  American  Fruit  Culturist. 
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MANAGEMENT  OF  FARMS. 

dmmittu — Hon.  A.  Yan  Bergen,  Greene ;  Hamilton  MoRmy,  Esq., 
Oswego ;  Hon.  Samuel  Cbeever,  Saratoga. 

The  oommittee  awarded  the  premiums  as  foUows : 

First  premium,  Silver  Gup,  value  $50,  to  Rawson  Harmon,  Wheatland, 
Monroe  eounty. 

Second--Sayer  Cup,  value  $30,  to  D.  D.  T.  More,  Watervliet,  Albany 
county. 

Third— Silver  Cup,  value  $20,  to  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield, 
Ontario  county. 

To  David  Coonradt,  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county ;  4  Vols.  Transactaons. 

Two  designs  for  farm  houses,  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the 
committee,  but  they  did  not  in  their  opinion  possess  such  excellence  as 
would  justify  them  in  awarding  a  premium. 


The  following  are  the  questions  required  to  be  answered  by  the  competi* 
tors  Sot  premiums : 

Soils,  &o. 

1.  Of  how  much  land  does  your  fiurm  consist  ?  and  how  much  wood,  waste 
and  improved  land  respectively  ? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  j^our  soil  and  subsoil?  Is  there  limestone  in 
it  ?    What  rocks  are  found  m  it  ? 

8.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  mode  of  improving  the  different 
kinds  of  sml  on  your  farm  ?  Of  clay  soil,  if  you  have  it-^-of  sandy  soil, 
and  ofgravelly  soil  ?     Answer  separately. 

4.  What  depth  do  you  plow  ?  What  effect  has  deep  plowing  had  on 
various  soils  ? 

5.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  test  the  difference  in  a  succeeding 
crop,  between  shallow,  common  or  deep  plowing  ? 

6.  Have  you  used  the  subsoil  plow  ?  and  what  have  been  its  effects  on 
different  soils  and  crops  I  Have  you  drained  any  of  your  lands  ?  K  so, 
what  soils,  and  with  what  results  ? 

7.  What  trees  and  plants  were  indigenous  to  your  soil  ?  Give  the  name* 
ci  each. 

Manurxs. 

8.  How  many  loads  of  manure  (80  bushels  per  load)  do  you  usually  ap« 
ply  per  acre  ?  How  do  you  manage  vour  manure  ?  Is  it  kept  under  co* 
yer  ?  or  are  there  cellars  under  your  bams  or  stables  for  receiving  it  ? 

9.  What  are  your  means  and  what  your  manner  of  making  and  collect* 
ing  manure  ?  How  many  loads  of  manure  do  you  manufacture  annually  ' 
How  many  do  you  appbf  ? 

10.  How  is  your  manure  applied ;  whether  in  its  long  or  green  state  or 
in  compost  ?  For  what  crops,  or  under  what  circumstances,  do  you  prefer 
using  it,  either  in  a  fresh  or  in  a  rotten  state. 

11.  Could  you  not  cheaply,  essentially  increase  your  supply  o  manure 
tj  a  little  extra  labor  ? 
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12.  Haye  yon  used  lime,  plaster,  guano,  salt,  or  any  substance  not  in 
common  use  as  manure  ?  In  what  manner  were  they  used,  and  with  what 
results? 

Tillage  Crops 

13.  How  many  acres  of  land  do  you  till  ?  and  with  what  crops  are  they 
obeupied,  and  how  much  of  each  crop  ? 

14.  What  is  the  amount  of  seed  planted  or  sown  for  each  crop— the 
time  of  sowing — the  mode  of  cultivating  and  of  harvesting — and  the  pro- 
duct per  acre  ?  Have  any  insects  been  found  injurious  to  your  crops  ?  If 
lio,  describe  them  and  the  remedies  adopted.  Have  you  made  or  can  you 
give  an  estimate  of  the  value  of  fertilizing  matter  taken  from  the  soil  by 
an  acre  of  wheat  estimating  20  bushels  per  acre  ? 

15.  What  kind  and  quantity  of  manure  do  you  prefer  for  each,  and  at 
what  times  and  in  what  manner  do  you  apply  it  1 

16.  How  deep  do  you  have  manure  covered  in  the  earth,  for  different 
crops  and  different  soils  ? 

17.  Hare  your  potatoes  been  affected  with  any  peculiar  defect  or  dis- 
ease, and  have  you  been  able  to  disooyer  any  clearly  proved  cause  for  it,  ot 
found  any  remedy  ? 

Grass  Lands,  &c. 

18.  What  kind  of  grasses  do  you  use  ?  How  much  seed  of  clover,  or 
the  various  kinds  of  grass  do  you  sow  to  the  acve  ?  At  what  season  of  the 
year  do  you  sow, — and  what  is  the  manner  of  seeding  ?  What  kinds  of 
grass  are  best  adapted  to  lands  used  for  dairy  purposes  ? 

19.  How  many  acres  do  you  mow  for  hay,  and  what  is  the  average  pro- 
duct ?  At  what  st^e  do  you  cut  grass,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  mtk* 
king  hay? 

20.  Is  any  of  your  mowing  land  unsuitable  for  the  plow,  and  what  is  your 
mode  of  managing  such  land  ? 

21.  Have  you  practiced  irrigating  or  watering  meadows  or  other  lands^ 
and  with  what  effect  ?  What  is  your  particular  mode  of  irrigation  and  how 
is  it  performed  ? 

22.  Have  you  reclaimed  any  low,  bog  or  peat  lands  ?  What  was  the 
mode  pursued,  the  crops  raised,  and  what  the  success  I 

23.  Have  you  succeeded  in  eradicating  the  weeds  from  your  fimn,  if  so, 
by  what  methods,  and  what  weeds  are  most  troublesome. 

DoMBsnc  Animals. 

24.  How  many  oxen,  cows,  young  cattle  and  horses  do  you  keep,  and  of 
what  breeds  are  they  ? 

25.  Have  you  made  any  experiments  to  show  the  relative  value  of  dif- 
ferent breeds  of  cattle  or  other  uiimals  for  particular  purposes,  and  with 
what  results  ? 

26.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  and  cheapest  manner  of  wintering  your 
eattle  ;  as  to  feed,  watering  and  shelter  ? 

27.  Bow  much  butter  and  cheese  do  you  nuke  annually,  from  what  num* 
ber  of  cows,  and  what  is  your  mode  of  manufacture  ? 

28.  How  many  sheep  do  you  keep  ?  Of  ivhat  breed  or  breeds  are  they  ? 
How  much  do  they  yield  per  fleece,  and  what  price  does  the  wool  bring  ? 
How  many  of  your  sheep  usnaHy  produce  lambs,  and  what  number  of 
kmbs  are  annually  reared  ?  How  much  will  your  sheep  on  lambs  sell  per 
head  to  the  butcher? 
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29.  What  do  joa  consider  the  best  and  oheapeit  manner  of  wintering 
your  sheep  as  to  food,  watering  and  shelter  ?  How  many  in  proportion  to 
your  flock  (if  any)  do  you  lose  during  the  winter  ?  What  diflerenoe,  if 
any,  between  the  fine  and  eoarse  wooled  sheep  in  these  respects  ? 

30th.  How  many  swine  do  you  keep,  of  what  breed  are  they,  how  de 
you  feed  them,  at  what  age  do  you  kill  them,  and  what  do  they  weigh  when 
dressed  ? 

81.  What  experiments  have  you  made  to  show  the  relative  value  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips  and  other  root  crops,  compared  with  Indian  com,  or  other 
grain,  for  feeding  animals,  either  for  fattening  or  for  milk. 

Feuit. 

32.  What  is  the  number  of  your  apple  trees  ?  Are  they  of  natural  or 
grafted  fruit  ?  and  chiefly  of  what  varieties  ? 

33.  What  number  and  kind  of  fruit  trees,  exclusive  of  apples,  have  you  ? 
and  what  are  among  the  best  of  each  kind  ? 

34.  What  insects  have  attacked  your  trees,  and  what  method  do  you  nso 
to  prevent  their  attacks  ? 

35.  What  is  your  general  management  of  fruit  trees  ? 

36.  What  other  experiments  or  farm  operations  have  produced  inierest- 
iog  qr  valuable  results  ? 

Fences,  Buildings,  &c. 

37.  What  is  the  number,  size  and  general  mode  of  construction  of  your 
£urm  buildings  and  their  uses  ? 

38.  What  kind  of  fences  do  you  construct  ?  What  is  the  amount  and 
length  of  each  kind  ?  And  their  cost  and  condition  ?  Have  you  construct- 
ed any  wire  fence  ?  If  so,  what  has  been  itfi  cost,  and  what  its  advantages, 
and  how  made  ? 

49.  To  what  extent  are  your  various  farming  operations  guided  by  accu- 
rate weighing  and  measuring  ?  And  to  what  degree  of  minuteness  are  they 
registered  by  daily  accounts  ? 

40.  Do  you  keep  regular  farm  accounts  ?  Can  you  state  the  annual  ex- 
pense in  improving  your  farm,  and  the  income  from  it,  with  such  precision 
that  you  can  at  the  end  of  the  year,  strike  an  accurate  balance  of  the  debt 
and  credit  ?  Would  not  this  practice  conduce  very  much  to  close  observa 
tion,  careful  fanning,  and  in  the  end  much  improve  your  system,  as  well 
as  better  your  fortune  ? 

41.  Oive  the  annual  receipts  and  expenditures  on  your  farm  specifying 
each. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  BLtlB  POND  FARM  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

Rawson  Harmon^  Wkeatlajidy  Monroe  county. 
Soil. 
1.  The  farm  I  have  occupied  thirty  years ;  is  situated  near  the  center  of 
the  town  of  Wheatland,  in  Monroe  county. 

One  himdred  and  fifty-nine  acres  of  it  b  what  was  formerly  called  scrub 
oak  openings.  In  its  wild  state,  most  of  it  was  covered  with  white,  black, 
and  jt'llow  oak  brush,  with  a  few  scattering  trees  of  the  same  varieties. 
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Seventy  acres  are  swamp  and  timbered  land,  with  a  pond  of  thirteen 
acres,  and  seven  acres  taken  np  with  roads  and  lanes — ^making  two  hundred 
and  forty-nine  acres  in  all. 

2.  The  dry  land  is  sandy,  gravelly  loam,  with  a  very  little  clay.  On  the 
most  of  it  there  are  some  stones — small  cobbles,  small  boulders,  and  some 
limestone.  The  subsoil,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  is  gravel,  then  clay 
hard  pan. 

The  swamp  land  is  covered  with  muck,  or  decomposed  vegetable  matter^ 
varying  from  three  feet  to  six  inches  in  depth.  Subsoil,  marl,  which  con- 
tains eighty-five  per  cent,  of  lime. 

3.  By  sowing  plaster  on  all  the  land  where  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are 
sown,  at  the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre,  and  making  use  of  all  of  the  ma- 
nure made  on  the  fEirm  and  hog  pen,  my  farm  is  best  improved. 

The  hoed  crops  are  manured  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  loads  per  acre  of 
long  and  unfsrmented  manure.  What  is  not  used  there  is  composted  fcnr 
the  wheat  crop,  and  is  applied  after  the  last  plowing,  being  well  worked  in 
with  the  cultivator  before  the  wheat  is  sown.  The  crops  have  improved 
one-third  under  thb  mode  of  treatment. 

4.  The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  from  six  to  nine  inches  ;  for  wheat,  nine 
inches  is  better  than  less ;  for  com,  as  deep  as  the  plow  can  cover  the  ma- 
nure well.  None  should  be  left  exposed  to  the  son.  The  largest  plows 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Deep  plowing  has  uniformly  produced  the  best  crops,  on  the  hard  oak 
lands ;  wheat  roots  have  been  known  to  run  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  in 
loose  soils  in  this  vicinity. 

6.  The  subsoil  plow  has  not  been  introduced  here,  as  the  soil  is  so  porous 
as  not  to  require  it. 

Manubss. 

7.  Most  of  the  sheep  manure  is  made  under  cover ;  the  horse  and  cattle 
dung  is  mi^ed  with  the  straw  in  the  yard  each  day.  I  have  no  cellars  for 
manure ;  it  is  worth  more  to  mix  with  the  straw. 

8.  The  only  means  of  making  manures  are  the  resources  of  the  fiirm. 
All  of  the  stock  are  housed,  through  the  night  and  part  of  the  day.  They 
are  well  supplied  with  straw  for  litter.  The  sheep  folds  are  not  cleared  out 
from  fall  until  spring,  which  fills  them  with  the  most  valuable  manure. 

9.  There  is  made  annually  about  850  loads  of  manure.  All  is  used  the 
same  year.  What  is  made  at  the  horse  stable  through  the  summer  is 
applied  to  the  land  prepared  for  wheat. 

10.  About  one-third  of  the  manure  is  applied  to  the  hoed  crops,  and  the 
remainder  is  composted  Cor  the  wheat  crops. 
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11.  The  mnok  and  marl  from  my  swamp  land  would  be  valuable  for 
some  sections,  but  lime  has  no  effect  on  my  land,  and  the  muck  ia  worth 
more  where  it  is  than  it  would  be  in  the  compost  heap.  I  have  applied 
marl  to  different  fields  and  crops  without  any  visible  effect. 

12.  I  have  implied  forty  bushels  of  unslaked  lime  to  the  acre,  and  with 
wheat,  com,  and  cbver,  it  made  no  improvement  Ashes,  plaster,  and 
salt,  equal  ports,  applied  to  com  as  planted,  is  ih%  best  top  dressing  that  I 
have  made  use  of. 

TitLAOS. 

18.  Harvested  49  acres  of  winter  wheat  of  the  improved  Flint  and  Soule*8 
varieties ;  eight  acres  of  com,  twelve  and  eight  rowed  yellow ;  five  acres 
of  biffley,  and  one  acre  of  potatoes. 

14.  The  amount  of  seed  sown  to  the  acre  varies  according  to  the  variety. 
One  bushel  of  improved  flint  will  seed  as  well  as  one  and  a  half  bushels 
of  Soule's.  For  several  years  I  have  soaked  seed  wheat  in  brine,  and  dried 
with  fresh  risked  lime.  I  have  not  fully  disposed  of  all  smut  by  this 
process.  Not  willing  to  give  it  up,  I  dissolved  one  pound  of  blue  vitriol 
in  boiling  water  ;  then  sprinkled  it  over  five  bushels  of  wheat  spread  on  the 
fioor,  stirring  it  till  all  became  saturated  with  the  solution,  then  sowing. 

From  thirty  acres  thus  sown,  not  a  smut  head  was  produced.  Smut  is  pro- 
duced by  a  bug,  which  I  call  the  smut  bug.  The  bugs  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  fun  end  of  the  berry,  and  they  are  carried  to  the  soil  in  the  wheat.  It 
remains  there  till  spring  hatches  it,  when  it  seeks  sub^tence  on  the  wheat 
root,  until  the  berry  is  formed.  Then  it  ascends  the  stalk  and  deposits  its 
eggs  on  the  smut  balls  and  berries  of  wheat.  While  preying  on  the  root, 
its  poisonous  quality  changes  the  sap  of  the  stalk,  and  produces  smut.  It 
does  not  confine  itself  to  the  smut  ball  and  wheat  berry.  Sometimes  the 
eggs  are  deposited  on  the  straw,  but  the  smut  ball  is  its  favorite  place  of 
deposit.  Almost  every  head  and  kernel,  from  the  stool  where  the  bug  is 
matured,  is  changed  to  smut. 

My  wheat  is  mostly  sown  with  Palmer's  wheat  drilL  Improved  flint, 
one  bushel  per  acre,  and  of  Sonle's  one  and  a  half  bushels.  Sown  from  the 
8th  to  the  15th  of  September.  It  was  mostly  cut  with  "  MacCormiok's 
reaper."  Seven  men,  a  boy,  and  one  pair  of  horses,  will  out  and  put  up 
about  twelve  acres  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  fifiy-eight  cents  per  acre.  It  is 
thrashed  with  one  of  Pitt's  thrashers  and  separators.  The  wheat  leaves  the 
madiine  fit  for  the  market.  The  past  season  we  thrashed  over  four  hundred 
bushels  per  day.  The  chaff  is  all  saved,  and  the  straw  well  stacked,  which 
is  worth,  for  foedii^  to  sheep  and  cows,  as  much  as  the  cost  of  drawing  in 
and  thnMihing  the  wheat.    The  most  of  my  wheat  is  sowed  on  clover  lay 
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'plowed  once  in  June  and  July,  from  eight  to  nine  inched  deep,  cultivated 
«nd  harrowed  three  times,  and  then  drilled  in.  My  com  is  grown  on  clover 
lay  with  one  plowing,  then  rolled  and  harrowed  well ;  then  marked  with  a 
marker,  with  a  horse  and  man,  four  rows  marked  at  a  time,  three  feet  two 
inches  apart  each  way.  Between  the  10th  and  15th  of  May  I  planted  six 
quarts  of  the  twelve  rowed  yellow  per  acre,  with  one  quart  of  pumpkin 
seeds.  As  soon  as  the  rows  were  to  be  seen  I  passed  through  it  with  the 
shovel  plow.  After  ten  days  I  went  over  it  again,  the  other  way,  and  then 
followed  with  hoes,  to  destroy  the  weeds  and  straighten  up  the  com. 

On  clover  lay,  with  the  manure  well  turned  under,  but  few  weeds  ap- , 
peared.  After  ten  days  I  went  through  it  again.  The  first  week  in  Sep- 
tember, commenced  cutting  up,  leaving  four,  and  cutting  four,  which  were 
laid  in  the  standing  com.  I  then  went  through  with  the  plow — ^plowed 
where  the  com  was  cut. 

I  then  sowed  Soule's  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  one  and  a  half  bushels  per 
acre,  and  harrowed  it  in.  Next  cut  the  four  rows  on  each  side  of  where  the 
wheat  was  sown,  and  set  up  those  already  cut  on  the  ground  that  was  sown, 
putting  in  about  one  hundred  hills  in  a  shock,  and  so  proceeded  until  the 
field  was  all  cut  up  and  sown.  From  four  to  six  weeks  after,  husked  and 
secured  the  com  and  stalks.  The  stalks  well  pay  for  cutting  up,  husking 
and  securing. 

When  plowing  the  ground  a  man  followed  and  laid  all  the  pumpkin  vines 
in  the  furrow,  and  trod  them  down,  so  that  the  plow  completely  covered 
them.     They  are  worth  more  to  the  land  than  they  take  from  it. 

In  cultivating  potatoes,  the  ground  was  prepared  the  same  as  for  com — 
furrowed  with  rows  three  feet  apart.  The  potatoes  were  cut  and  dropped, 
ten  bushels  on  an  acre,  in  the  furrow,  twelve  inches  apart,  and  covered 
with  a  plow.  Two  dressings  with  the  shovel  plow,  and  one  with  the  hoe, 
was  all  that  they  required.  When  ripe,  went  through  with  the  common 
plow,  which  laid  most  of  them  bare.  After  picking  them  up»  went  over  the 
ground  with  a  harrow,  and  but  few  of  them  were  left  unexposed.  This 
is  decidedly  the  cheapest  way  that  I  can  raise  potatoes.  I  cultivated  for 
the  table  early  June,  Mercer's,  Murdock's  white;  and  for  stock,  Bohan^s. 

The  average  product  of  wheat  the  past  year,  was  twenty-three  bushels 
per  acre  ;  barley,  twenty-four  and  a  half  bushels ;  com,  fifty-five  bui^els  ; 
potatoes,  one  hundred  and  ten  bushels  ;  hay,  one  ton  and  a  half  per  acre, 
as  estimated.  There  were  forty-six  wagon  loads  of  pumpkms  among  the 
com. 

15.  For  all  hoed  crops  the  manure  was  well  covered  with  the  plow.  For 
iriieat  itwasappliedasatopdresBiBg,  and  well  cultivated  in.    Thiskeeps  the 
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groimd  moist  and  warm,  wldch  gives  the  wheat  a  bettar  start  than  where  it 
is  covered  with  the  plow. 

I  applied  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  loads  per  acre  for  the  tq)  dressing. 
All  of  my  ashes  were  well  mixed  with  plaster,  equal  parte,  and  sown  in 
April,  on  the  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  aore. 

16.  Answered  above. 

17.  My  potatoes  have  been  somewhat  affected  with  the  rot  this  year,  but 
not  any  last  year.     The  poorest  soils  give  the  soundest  potatoes. 

Grass  Land. 

18.  I  have  no  permanent  grass  land.  Clover  follows  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats.  Eight  pounds  of  seed  are  sown  to  the  acre,  in  March  and  April,  on 
barley  and  oats,  before  the  last  harrowing. 

19.  This  ye^  I  have  mowed  twenty  acres.  It  was  cut  in  June,  and  the 
first  week  in  July.  Cured  mostly  in  the  swath  and  cock.  The  revolving 
horse  rake  was  used  in  gathering  all  my  hay.  I  put  no  salt  on  my 
hay.  / 

20.  I  have  no  meadows  too  wet  for  wheat. 

21.  I  have  no  means /or  testing  irrigation  on  my  uplands. 

22.  There  are  about  sixty  acres  of  swamp  on  the  farm,  twenty  acres  of 
which  are  covered  with  white  cedar,  taiuarack,  black  ash,  and  a  few  small 
pines.  Ten  acres  of  timber  have  been  cut  off.  Thirty  acres  of  it  have 
been  destroyed  by  water  raised  by  beavers,  probably  an  hundred  years  ago- 
Some  roots  and  logs  are  found  mostly  covered  with  muck.  Some  twenty 
years  ago,  I  put  an  open  drain  around  this,  which  took  the  water  from  the 
flur&ce,  and  killed  the  cat-tail  fiags,  while  the  blue  fiag,  sweet  flag,  and 
bullrushes  continued  to  grow  with  some  wild  grass.  The  water  (^  the  pond 
then  stood  within  eighteen  inches  of  the  level  of  the  marsh.  Three  years 
ago,  I  expended  over  a  hundred  dollars  in  lowering  the  outlet  of  the  pond, 
which  placed  the  land  three  feet  above  its  level.  I  then  coouncnced  put- 
ting in  under  drains  from  the  pond  to  the  upland.  The  ground  was  so  soft 
that  the  bottom  of  the  drains  had  to  be  laid  with  large  flat  stones,  and  in 
some  places  plank  had  to  be  used  instead  of  stones.  The  sides  were  laid 
with  cobbles,  covered  with  long  flat  stones,  and  filled  up  with  what  was 
thrown  out  of  the  drain.  I  next  made  a  drain  between  the  high  and  low 
lands,  to  cut  off  the  springs,  from  two  to  five  feet  deep,  according  to  the 
lay  of  the  land.  This  drain  was  laid  with  stone  on  the  sides  and  top,  as  the 
bottom  was  hard  pan  and  gravel.  These  drains  have  dried  the  land  on  the 
south  side  of  the  poad,  so  tbU;  I  have  plowed  some  ten  acres,  subdued  the 
wild  grass,  and  seeded  with  timothy,  which  has  yielded  a  £ur  amount  of 
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pasturage  tlie  past  season*    The  past  MI  I  have  plowed  ten  acres  more, 
which  I  intend  to  try  with  com,  oats,  and  roots  the  next  seascm. 

I  have  put  in  585  rods  of  nnder  drains;  of  stone  855,  of  brush  205,  and 
of  sod  49  rods.  Bru^  and  sod  drains  are  dug  three  feet  deep,  fifteen  inch- 
es wide  at  the  top,  and  three  at  the  bottom.  A  bog  is  cut  square,so  as  to 
go  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the  bottom,  and  is  driven  down  with  a  paver's 
mallet  within  six  inches  of  the  bottom.  The  ends  are  cut  square  so  as  to 
match  well.  It  is  then  filled  up  one  foot  more  with  earth,  well  pounded 
down,  and  the  remainder  is  merely  thrown  in.  The  water  passes  as  well 
through  this  as  a  stone  drain.  The  brush  drains  are  filled  from  eight  to 
ten  inehes  with  brush,  from  one-half  to  two  inches  in  thickness,  trod  down 
with  a  little  straw  or  turf  on  the  brush,  and  then  filled  the  same  as  the  sod 
drains.  Where  there  is  but  little  water  to  carry  off,  brush  drains  will  an- 
swer. Sod  or  stone  should  be  used  where  the  wator  runs  two  or  three 
inches  deep.  My  stone  drains  have  cost  from  twenty-five  to  sixty-two  and 
a  half  cents  per  rod — the  sod  and  brush,  twelve  and  a  half  cents.  All 
has  been  put  in  by  my  furm  hands. 

DoHESTio  Animals. 

23.  Five  working  horses,  one  sucking  coH,  five  cows,  one  bull — ^yearling 
past — ^Hereford  breed.     The  cows  are  a  cross  of  the  native  and  Devon. 

24.  I  have  raised  but  three  cows  in  seven  years,  and  no  cattle  for  mar- 
ket.    Cows  for  milk  and  butter  are  all  that  I  can  keep  at  a  profit 

25.  My  cows  are  kept  in  the  stable  through  the  winter,  well  littered 
with  straw,  and  fed  with  chaff,  com  stalks,  roots,  bran,  and  com  and  oob 
meal.  They  are  let  out  two  or  three  hours  each  day  for  water  and  straw, 
in  the  yard. 

26.  We  make  more  butter  than  is  used  in  the  fiunily — sell  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  in  a  year.     No  cheese  is  made. 

27.  The  number  of  sheep  averages  about  three  hundred.  Last  year 
•beared  three  hundred  and  eleven  full  blooded  merinos.  Average  wei^t 
of  fleece  without  tags,  four  pounds  thirteen  ounces.  Sold  for  thirty-five  cents 
per  pound,  twenty-six  pounds  of  tags  at  ten  cents.  Reared  eighty-seven 
lambs — most  of  the  buck  lambs  are  kept  and  sold  for  bucks.  My  sheep  in 
wool  pay  for  keeping,  and  the  interest  on  ten  dollars  per  head.  No  stock 
that  I  keep  will  pay  as  well.    Ewes  come  in  at  the  age  of  three. 

28.  My  lambs  and  yearling  ewea  are  fed  in  stalls  and  let  out  to  water  each 
day.  The  old  sheep  are  kept  in  yards  with  basements  to  sheds  and  bams  to 
which  Uiey  have  access,  which  they  well  improve,  and  drop  most  of  their  dung 
tbeie.    I  have  three  yards,  and  one  stable,  all  joining,  for  three  flocks.    The 
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feed  is  put  into  the  empty  yard  or  stablee.  Tlie  IsoAb  and  year* 
lings  haye  the  first  chance  at  it.  Then  the  next  strongest  flock,  and 
then  the  next.  If  a  flock  is  not  doing  well  I  give  com  and  cob  rneal^ 
or  bran,  or  more  hay.  My  feed  is  chaff,  straw,  com  stalks^  hay,  bran,  and 
com  and  cob  meal.  Salt  is  placed  where  they  have  access  to  it  each  day. 
My  loss  is  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  yearly,  one-half  of  which  are  lost  in  the 
lambing  season.  I  have  kept  the  long  wooled  sheep  three  or  four  years. 
They  are  not  as  hardy  as  the  merinos — ^will  not  yield  as  mueh  wool,  mut- 
ton, or  tallow  from  the  same  feed  as  the  merinos.  Merino  wethers  when 
fit  for  the  butcher  weigh  about  sixty  pounds  when  dressed — old  ewes  fifty 
pounds. 

29.  My  hogs  are  of  the  Leicester  and  Byfield  stock.  I  raise  from  eight 
to  twelve  pigs  annually — keep  over  winter  from  four  to  five,  which  are  &tted 
and  butchered  from  eighteen  to  twenty  months  old.  The  pigs  are  sold  from 
six  to  eight  months  old.  The  fat  hogs  when  dressed  generally  weigh  from 
four  to  six  hundred  pounds.  While  growing  they  have  the  run  of  the 
orchard,  and  the  slops  of  the  kitchen,  with  some  com  meal  in  it.  While 
fattening,  com  and  water,  and  sometimes  meal  made  into  pud<fing,  fourteen 
pounds  to  fifty-six  pounds  of  water,  will  make  a  pudding,  which,  when  cold» 
will  be  thick  enough  to  cut.  This  is  the  best  feed  for  fattening  hogs  that 
I  have  tried. 

30.  I  have  cultivated  the  mta  baga,  mangel-wurtzel,  and  sugar  beet, 
which  I  have  rejected  for  the  Aberdeen  turnip.  They  require  too  much 
labor  for  their  value.    I  intend  to  try  the  carrots  next  season. 

Fruits. 

31.  When  I  came  into  possession  of  the  turn  there  were  no  fruit 
trees  on  it.     I  set  out  two  hundred  and  fifty  apple  trees. 

32.  Two  years  after,  I  cut  off  every  tree  and  grafted  them  with  the  fol- 
lowing varieties :  Harvest  apple.  Sweet  Russet,  Sweet  Greening,  Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Golden  Russet,  Cabbashee,  Vandevere,  Gilliflower,  Twen- 
ty ounce  apple,  FaU  Pippin,  Pound  apple,  English  Russet,  Tallman  Sweet- 
ing, Golden  Sweeting,  Queen  Ann,  Jersey  Sweeting,  and  Harrison  apples. 
Almost  every  year  since,  I  have  been  putting  in  new  and  improved  varieties, 
by  cutting  off  former  ones,  so  that  I  have  in  all  about  forty  varieties.  I 
have  also,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  and  grapes  of  the  most  improved 
Tarieties  sufficient  for  the  use  of  the  fiunily. 

33.  Plums  are  injured  some  by  the  curculio. 

34.  Plowing  and  manuring  have  kept  the  trees  thrifty. 

35.  Some  of  my  experiments  have  been  given  above,  and  others  that 
liave  fftiled  are  not  worth  noticing. 
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36.  My  farm  buildings  are  given  below  in  the  diagram. 

37.  My  fsLrm  is  well  fenced  with  five  hundred  and  thirty-two  rods  of 
stone  fence — built  three  and  a  half  feet  in  height,  with  post  and  two  boards 
on  the  top,  iGastened  with  nails  at  a  cost  of  a  dollar  per  rod ;  ninety  rods  of 
posts  and  boards  at  a  cost  of  eighty  cents  per  rod ;  eight  hundred  and  six- 
ty-five rods  of  rail  fence  of  white  cedar,  most  of  which  is  staked  and  cap- 
ped, at  a  cost  of  sixty-three  cents  per  rod.  Have  sixteen  substantial  fsim 
gates,  well  hung  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars  per  gate. 

38.  My  grain  was  all  measured  or  weighed,  that  was  sold«  Of  what  was 
consumed  on  the  farm  no  account  was  kept.  I  keep  an  account  of  all  sales, 
receipts,  and  expenditures  of  the  farm,  and  fEunily.  Sell  for  cash,  pay 
cash,  and  have  no  accounts  at  the  stores,  or  i^echanic's  shops. 

39.  Expenses  of  ctiltivating  nine  acres  of  wheat  with  one  plowing,  on  a 
clover  lay  where  hay  had  been  taken  off  the  same  year,  viz : 

A  man  with  three  horses  and  plow,  seven  days  at  $2  per  day. . .     $14  00 
A  boy  with  two  horses,  rolling,  cultivating  and  harrowing,  three 

days  at  $1  per  day, 3  00 

Man  and  team  drilling  in, » 1  00 

Nine  bushels  improved  wheat,  prepared  at  $1 .  25, 11  25 

Harvesting  and  shocking,  58  cents  per  acre, 5  22 

Nine  bushels  of  plaster  and  sowing, 2  00 

Seventy-two  pounds  of  clover  seed  and  sowing, 5  25 

Interest  on  nine  acres  at  $70  per  acre, 44  10 

$85  82 
Keceipts  from  the  above  nine  acres  of  wheat, 

Twenty-three  bushels  per  acre  is  207  busheb  at  $1 .  12  J, $232  87 

Expenses  as  above, 85  82 

Net  profit, $147  05 

Average  net  profit  per  acre, $16  34 

Expemes  for  the  past  year. 
One  man  by  the  year, $150  00 

One  man  seven  months  at  $12, <» 84  00 

One  boy  six  months  at  $6, 36  00 

Twenty-eight  days  work  at  $1.25, 35  00 

Fifteen            "         "     shearing  and  tying  up  wool,  $1.25,. .. .  18  75 

Hired  girl  a  year, 57  00 

Blacksmith's  work,  furnishing  and  repairing  farm  tools, 97  00 

Clothing,  furniture  and  groceries, 251  00 

Clover  seed,  six  bushels  at  $4  per  bushel, 24  00 
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Seren  Mid  a  hait  tons  of  {faster  at  $2  per  ton, 15  00 

Eight  tons  of  shorts  at  $7  per  ton, 56  00 

Town  and  county  taxes, « 52  79 

School  bin, 8  00 

Agricuhoral  p^ers, « 0  00 

BeHgions        "      5  00 

Political  «      4  00 

SxpenMS  attending  fursy • 21  00 

V  

Total  expoBfles, « « 1015  50 

Profits  of  the  Farm 

1,400  bvshels  wheat  sold  at  ^.12i, $1,170  25 

1,496  pounds  wool  sold  at  85  cents, 513  80 

26          "        do    (tags)  10    "      2  60 

29  bucks  sold,  ayeraging  $12  each 848  00 

24  sheep  pelts, 18  75 

28  ewes  sold  (part  old)  $8  per  head, 84  00 

215  pounds  tallow  sold  at  8  cents  per  pound, 16  20 

Beefandhide, W  62 

Vealandskins, W  70 

Two  fct  hogs,  1,110  pounds  at  $4.50  per  100, •    49  90 

Turkies  and  diickens  sold, 11  87 

117  doien  eggs,  at  11  cents, 12  87 

109  pounds  of  butter  at  12^  cents, 18  62 

HcHieysold H  00 

Onions, 7  00 

Garden  seeds, 2  50 

75  budiels  bacley  fiw  sale  at  70  oente, 52  50 

100    "      com      "     "        50    "      50  00 

Apples  soU  and  for  sale, 28  00 

Aberdeen  turnips  sold, 8  75 

Houses  rented W  00 

Seven  shoals, 27  56 

Total  receipfta, »2,548  99 

BxpeoiesaaaboTe, 91b  50 

Net  profits, $1>688  49 

(Signed)  BAW80N  HABMON. 

lAB^MnWy.  No.  150.1  ^  W  ^^^^^^^ ,,GoOg\e 
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Wheatland,  Jan.  6th,  1851,  w. 

Rawson  Harmon  being  dulj  sworn,  says,  the  fietcts  set  forth  in  the  fore- 
going statement  by  him  subscribed,  are  true  according  to  the  best  of  his 
knowledge  and  belief.         (Signed.)  EAWSON  HAKMON. 

Sworn  this  6th  day  of  Janu-  ) 
ary,  before  me.  ) 

(Signed)        John  J.  Blaokmxb,  Justice. 


DS80&IPTION  OF  MIDDLEBEOOK  FABM, 

Property  of  Daniel  D,  T.  More,  and  its  Method  of  Cultivation. 

The  farm  that  I  am  offering  to  your  consideration  is  situated  in  the  town 
of  Watcrvliet,  on  the  Albany  and  Mohawk  PJank  Boad,  two  miles  from  the 
city  of  Albany.  It  has  for  the  past  fifty  years,  and  until  I  purchased  it, 
been  under  a  most  destructive  system  of  cultivation,  having  been  on  lease, 
and  ev^ry  tenant  worked  upon  the  principle  of  getting  the  most  he  could 
from  the  farm,  without  any  suitable  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 
When  I  entered  upon  the  farm,  the  buildings  and  fences  had  all  rotted 
down,  or  become  nearly  worthless.  The  dwelling  house  that  was  on  the 
premises  I  sold  for  fifty  dollars,  to  be  taken  away.  The  bam,  being  of  tri-  . 
iling  value,  I  pulled  down ;  the  fences  were  all  taken  off  by  the  previous 
occupant,  who  had  been  upon  the  place  for  sixteen  years,  at  a  rent  of  one 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which  he  complained  of  as  a  very  high  rent. 

I  purcha.<H^  it  in  May,  1845,  five  years  ago,  but  did  not  take  possession 
until  the  following  November.  I  bought  the  place  against  the  advice  of  all 
my  friends,  as  they  supposed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  live  upon 
it,  much  less  make  it  profitable.  I  paid  all  the  money  that  I  had,  or  could 
raise,  upon  the  purchase  money,  and  it  lef^  me  more  to  pay,  as  interest, 
than  the  former  occupant  paid  as  rent. 

The  land  was  so  much  exhausted,  that  for  the  first  two  years  almost  the 
only  crop  I  could  raise  was  white  beans.  But,  notwithstanding,  I  have 
since  put  up  my  buildin^i^,  fences,  and  all  other  improvements ;  have  paid 
the  interest,  and  reduced  the  principal  remaming  on  the  purchase,  besides 
this  yearns  profits.  I  have  not,  in  the  annexed  statement,  charged  any 
thing  for  the  services  of  myself  or  family,  but  I  have  defrayed  all  family 
expenses.  My  family  consists  of  wife  and  five  children,  the  oldest  but  four* 
teen  years  old,  so  Uiat  my  children  have  been  of  but  little  assistance  to  me, 
the  balance  of  account  bebg  decidedly  against  them.  I  make  the  above 
statements,  in  order  that  you  may  see  the  disadvantages  I  have  had  to  labor 
under,  and  not  expect  my  (aim  to  produce  as  largely  as  richer  and  stronger 
8(nIs.    Yon  will  see  by  my  crops  that  I  have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
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gmrdening,  a«  T  hare  farmed  witli  a  view  to  profit,  and  tbe  improTement  of 
my  farm,  believing  that  every  hundred  dollars  laid  out  on  the  permanent 
improvement  of  my  farm  is  more  safely  and  profitably  invested  than  depo* 
aiting  it  in  tiie  Savings  bank.  I  have  expended  much  labor  and  money  on 
my  fruit  trees,  which  as  yet  have  afforded  me  little  or  no  profit,  but  fiatto' 
myself  they  soon  will  be  my  best  investment. 

Accompanying  this  oommunioation,  I  annex  the  affidavit  of  Mr.  Shad- 
wick,  who  lived  on  the  fieurm  when  I  purchased  it.  Also,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Lansing,  the  agent  of  the  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  from  whom  I 
purchased  it,  and  a  statement  fh)m  two  of  my  neighbors,  who  have  known 
tho  place  for  more  than  twenty  years.  These  will  show  you  that  my  farm- 
ing operations  have  not  been  conducted  upon  the  best  lands  in  the  state,  but 
<m  the  contrary,  on  lands  approximating  to  the  poorest. 

Yours  respectfully, 
(Signed)  D.  D.  T.  MORE, 

To  the  Committee  on  Farms,  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Ag.  Society. 

State  Of  Nbw-York,     ) 
City  and  Courtty  of  Albany,  > 

Daniel  D.  T.  More,  of  the  town  of  Watervliet,  county  of  Albany,  be- 
ing duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  the  facts  stated  and  set  forth  in  the 
above  communication  are  true,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  Mid  belief. 

8wom  to  before  me,  this  8th  ) 
day  of  January,  1851.       \ 

(Signed)      Jamjw  B.  Sahdbbs,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

Watervlibt,  Jan'y  4th,  18ol. 

Bin.  D.  D.  T.  More  : — Sir — ^Wlth  regard  to  your  inquiries  conoeming 
my  crops,  on  the  farm  upon  which  you  now  live,  while  I  occupied  it,  I 
cannot  give  you' any  exact  statement  at  this  time ;  but  I  will  undertake  to 
give  a  general  statement,  which  may  perhaps  be  satisfactory  to  you. 

I  occupied  the  &nn  sixteen  years  previous  to  your  purchase.  The  fi^rm 
was  all  the  time  in  market.  1  was«  as  it  were,  a  tenant  at  will ;  so  you 
will  perceive  that  I  had  no  incentives  to  improvement,  so  that  the  fiurm 
rather  deteriorated  under  my  management.  I  farmed  it  with  a  view  of 
getting  the  most  from  it  with  the  least  possible  expense.  I  paid  one  hun- 
dred dollars  a  year  rent.  Some  of  the  land  was  new  when  I  went  upon  it, 
and  it  pidd  me  very  well ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  land  was  so  worn 
down  that  I  no  longer  considered  it  an  object  at  the  price  I  paid.  With 
regard  to  the  amount  of  sales  of  produce,  I  did  not  keep  an  account  of  sales, 
but,  judging  from  the  expenses  of  my  family,  before  and  since  I  left  ^ 
place,  I  shottU  think  I  must  have  sold  about  four  hundred  dollars  worth 
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jwtfy.  I  oanried  on  gardcniiig  to  xane  eztni,  aad  I  woiked  ike  fiunn  m 
ike  waj  Uiat  I  ikougkt  wovld  paj  Bie  the  most  profit.  I  do  not  think  that 
I  left  the  fiom  any  better  off  than  when  I  came  upon  it,  sixteen  jean  be« 
fore.  I  did  not  snppose  the  &rm  was  capable  of  dohpig  what  I  see  yoa 
have  made  it  do.  Tows,  truly, 

(Signed)  JOHN  SHADWICK. 

Statx  of  Nbw-Tork, 

City  and  County  ofAlhcmy. 

I,  John  Shadwioky  of  the  town  of  Watenrliet,  eonnty  of  Albany,  beii^ 

duly  sworn,  depose  and  say,  that  the  fMrtis  stated  in  the  aboTe  doonment  are 

true.  (Signed)  JOHN  SHADWICK. 

8wom  to  before  me,  this  4th  ) 
day  of  Jan'y,  1851.        I 

Jamxs  B.  Sandxbs,  Ccmmistioner  of  t)eeds. 

Albant,  Jm'j  8th,  1851. 

Mb.  B.  D.  T.  Mon :— Sii^We  have  been  acquainted  with  the  fiunp  ia 

Watervliet,  county  of  Albany,  on  the  Albany  and  Mohawk  Plank  Road, 

(owned  and  occupied  by  you,)  for  the  lastT  thirty  years.    Up  to  the  time 

you  purchased  it,  some  five  years  ago,  it  was  in  a-Tcry  poor  and  worn 

out  state.    The  fences  were  very  poor.    The  buildings  on  it  not  worth 

more  than  one  hundred  dollars^    There  was  no  well  or  water  on  the  £urm» 

Tery  few  firnit  trees,  and  they  were  in  an  uncultivated  state.    The  produoe 

of  the  &rm,  at  that  time,  could  not  haTC  exceeded  four  or  ftye  hundred 

dollars.    The  fkrm  at  the  time  you  purchased  it  had  been  leased,  and  the 

tenant  did  not  improve  the  farm,  and  it  gradually  ran  down. 

Tomra,  truly^ 
(Signed)  ELUAH  GROVE, 

JOHN  LEVINGS. 

Stats  of  Niw-Tork,     ) 
City  and  County  of  Albany.  ) 

John  Levings  and  Blijah  (jrrove,  boA  of  the  town  of  Watervliet,  heiag 
My  sworn  doth  each  for  himself  say,  that  the  Acts  stated  in  the  aboTc  let- 
ter are  true.  ELIJAH  6R0YE, 

JOHN  LEVINGS. 
Sworn  to  before  me-,  by  both  deponeikts, ) 
on  the  8th  day  of  January,  1851.       y 

Juos  B.  SABOBBSt  C^mimiuioMr  of  Deeds. 

DBCBMBfli  28th,  1850. 
Mb.  D.  D.  T»  Mobb  .—Dear  Sir— In  regard  to  your  inqniriei  about  the 
Ann  thai  you  now  own  and  occupy,  I  have  to  say  that  I  have  known  the 
foim  for  many  yeacs}  it  was  eooupied  by  Mr.  Shadwkk  for  twelve  or  flftestt 
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ytun  before  you  {mrciiued ;  the  turn  wu  beld  for  sale  for  seyeral  yean 
More  yoH  boQgki. 

Mr.  Sliadwiek  not  being  aUe  to  pwrduMe,  ^uid  Mi  manage  at  aa  aa 
«WBer  woold ;  eenflsquaatlythe  htm  ran  dowi^  Whea  ye«  puehaaed^tke 
land  was  omvndered  worn  out.  An  ownerwith  aome  eapital  and  eaergy  waa 
waafted,  to  wamge  it,  and  I  am  glad  that  it  foil  into  yovr  hands.  Tow 
Baaagement  and  perseverance  have  given  valiie>  act  only  to  yoor  own  laad> 
hirt  to  Mvoh  ia  4  similar  sitoalioa  ia  the  vieiDity.  I  hope  yon  wiU  perse* 
^wre,  and  show  to  your  neighbors  that  eaergy  aad  modem  improvemeata 
aumtsaeoeed. 

I  am  not  a  piaotical  foraier,  bat  I  love  to  aae  jndioioas  impaovemeata 
going  on  ia  a  <&trict  ia  which  I  have  lived  hr  so  many  years.  I  consider 
the  inftaeaee  of  oae  form,  pvopeiiy  managed,  on  a  town,  or  distriet,  aa 
>  by  for  than  maay  dream  oC  Tours,  traly> 

(Sigaed)  IL  Jk  LANSme. 


Answers  to  the  qneetioas  reqnired  ia  the  Premium  List,  for  the  Gultiva* 
lion  of  Farms: 

1.  My  form  eonsists  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-ftve  and  a  half  acres  of 
land.    No  waste  or  wood  land. 

2.  Soil,  a  sandy  loam ;  subsoil,  principally  a  coarse  sand ;  am  not  aware 
af  any  limestone  existing  on  the  form ;  no  stones  worth  mentioning. 

8.  I  found  the  best  mode  of  improving  my  land  was  by  plowing  under 
green  clover,  the  growth  of  the  clover  was  much  aided  by  a  liberal  applica* 
tion  of  plaster,  say  260  lbs.  per  acre. 

4.  My  ezpeiieaoe  is  deddefly  in  fovor  of  deep  plowing^not  less  than 
^^t  inches,  and  often  deeper. 

5.  Have  never  made  any  experiments  with  riiallow  plowing,  as  I  am  too 
mudi  in  fovor  of  deep  plowing  to  even  experiment  in  shallow  plowing. 

6.  I  have  never  tried  the  subsoil  plow,  but  intend  to  tiy  the  experimenl 
anodier  year.  If  I  was  on  a  clay  soil,  would  not  be  without  one.  Have 
not  drained  any  of  my  land.    Have  no  land  on  which  sur&ce  water  stands. 

7.  TeHow  aad  white  pbe,  wliite  and  blade  oak,  scattering  hickory,  poplar 
and  sasafras  trees,  were  ^e  principal  trees  <a1ginally.  Sorrel  and  conch 
grass  were  the  piadpai  weeds. 

MAmmaa. 

4.  I  fold  foom^my  experience  I  derive  the  most  boiefit  by  applying  ma* 

sure  as  a  top-dressing.    I  use  much  of  my  manure  on  my  rye  crop,  in  the 

foHowing  manner :  After  the  grain  is  harrowed  in,  I  apply  from  twen^  to 

liren^-ftvefaada  of  naauio,  (dodMa  loads,  say  tUitylrashda  eioh,)  spMd 
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eveolj  over  the  surface.  I  have  never  failed  to  got  a  good  crop  of  rye« 
The  grass  seed  is  sure  to  take,  and  the  growth  is  much  aided  bj  the 
manure  ;  the  clover  being  plowed  in  leaves  my  land  in  excellent  condition 
for  a  crop  of  com.  I  manage  my  manure  by  heaping  in  the  yard,  turning 
it,  and  keeping  it  covered  with  earUx,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
escape  of  the  gases.  I  have  no  cellars  for  manure  under  my  bam,  but  have 
cisterns  for  collecting  the  urine. 

9.  My  means  of  making  manure  are  from  the  keeping  of  about  thirty  head 
of  oattle,  and  from  four  to  six  horses,  and  mixing  in  various  ways,  all  the 
straw  that  my  farm  produces..  I  make  in  this  way  about  three  hundred 
loads  of  manure,  and  usually  buy  as  much  more. 

10.  I  prefer  to  have  my  manure  pretty  well  rotted.  My  usual  mode  of 
applying  manure  has  been  as  follows:  Plow  under  clover,  plant  com,  follow 
with  potatoes,  and  then  rye,  with  a  top-dressing  of  manure,  not  so  much  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rye  as  for  the  clover,  and  future  crops.  I  am  satisfied  that 
my  land  has  improved  rapidly  from  this  mode,  in  fctct  at  such  a  rate  that  I 
ahall  not  be  able  to  follow  it,  so  far  as  the  rye  crop  is  concerned. 

11.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  way  of  increasiug  manure  cheaper  than  by 
purchasing  it,  being  so  near  to  Albany,  where  it  can  be  bought  from  twelve 
to  thirty-seven  cents  per  load. 

12.  I  have  used  lime,  guano,  and  plaster.  Lime  I  have  applied  to  a 
considerable  extent,  usually  as  a  top-dressing.  Have  used  plaster,  princi* 
pally  upon  clover,  with  much  benefit.  Quano  I  consider  too  dear  for  com- 
mon use.  Stable  manure  and  lime  I  consider  the  cheapest,  considering 
their  efiiects. 

18.  I  tilled  one  hundred  and  forty-four  acres  this  year,  as  follows:  ten 
acres  of  wheat,  thirty-five  acres  of  rye,  twenty-seven  acres  of  com,  thirty- 
live  acres  of  buckwheat,  twenty  acres  of  potatoes,  twelve  acres  of  broom 
com,  one  acre  of  sowed  com,  two  acres  of  melons,  fifty  rods  of  asparagus, 
and  one  and  one-half  acres  of  strawberries. 

14.  I  have  cultivated  wheat  more  as  an  experiment  than  anything  else, 
as  for  the  kst  few  years  it  has  been  almost  a  total  failure  in  this  section  of 
the  country.  My  manner  was  as  follows :  I  sowed  after  potatoes  c^pring 
wheat,  of  the  Black  Sea  variety,  about  the  16th  of  April ;  harvested  about 
the  4th  of  August,  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  In  the 
cultivation  of  my  rye  crop,  for  experiment,  I  sowed  part  of  it  after  pota- 
tpes,  and  part  on  a  clover  lay;  sowed  the  last  week  in  August  and  the 
first  week  in  September,  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre ;  harvested  about 
the  15th  of  July ;  product  seventeen  and  a  half  bushels  per  acre.  The 
crop  was  mochiiyuied  by  4  hail  storm  in  the  latter  purt  of  Jnne,  to  the  ex- 
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tent  I  think  of  eight  or  ten  bti^els  per  acre.  I  did  not  diseover  muck 
difference  between  the  manured  potato  ground,  and  the  clover  lay,  which 
confirms  my  previous  opinion,  that  a  clover  lay  plowed  underi  is  about  equal 
to  a  dressing  of  manure. 

I  cultivated  com  as  follows :  twenty-two  acres  on  clover  lay,  part  plowed 
in  the  &11  and  part  in  the  spring.  After  the  clover  had  got  about  ankle 
high,  I  plowed  it  deep,  passed  over  with  the  roller,  harrowed  well,  marked 
both  ways  three  and  a  half  feet  apart,  and  planted  from  four  to  six  seeds  in 
a  hill ;  planted  the  last  days  of  May  and  first  of  June ;  as  soon  as  I  could 
eee  the  rows  I  went  through  with  the  cultivatcir.  in  about  a  week  after,  went 
through  with  the  cultivator  again,  followed  with  the  hoe,  making  it  perfectly 
dean,  and  thinning  it  to  four  stalks  in  the  hill  I  kept  the  cultivator  stir- 
ring the  ground  as  much  as  possible,  till  the  com  was  about  three  feet  high, 
then  went  through  with  the  shovel,  plow,  and  hilled  moderately.  As  soon  aa 
the  com  was  glazed  I  cut  it  up  by  the  ground,  and  set  it  up  in  small  stocks* 
I  consider  stalks  are  the  most  valuable  cured  in  this  way.  I  planted  part 
of  the  eight-rowed  white,  and  part  of  the  eight-rowed  yellow.  I  found  the 
yellow  com  some  ten  days  the  earliest,  but  the  white  yielded  the  best ;  I 
did  not  keep  it  separate.  The  whole  averaged  fifty-six  bushek  per  acre. 
Five  acres  of  sweet  com  I  planted  the  first  days  of  July ;  ^e  ground  was 
well  manured  by  top-dressing,  cultivated  the  same  as  the  common ;  picked 
from  the  15th  to  30th  of  October.  It  sold  in  the  market  principally,  at 
62^  cents  per  hundred  ears,  amounting  to  $257.33.  The  stalks  are  much 
more  valuable  than  the  other  com,  as  they  contain  a  larger  proportion  of 
saccarine  matter. 

I  sowed  this  year  durtj-five  acres  of  buckwheat ;  after  mowing,  I  turned 
tmder  a  clover  lay,  and  sowed  between  the  15th  and  20th  of  July,  about 
three  pecks  to  the  acre.  Harvested  about  the  10th  of  October ;  produce 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-one  bushels,  twenty-three  and  three-quarter  bushels 
per  acre.  On  fifteen  acres  of  the  buckwheat  I  sowed  rye  with  the  buck- 
wheat, which  looks  well,  and  bids  fidr  to  be  a  good  crop. 

I  cultivate  potatoes  as  follows :  generally  plant  after  com,  in  hills,  about 
three  feet  apart  each  way.  If  my  seed  is  large  I  cut  and  put  three  pieces 
in  a  hill,  covered  about  three  inches  deep.  I  tend  them  principally  with 
the  cultivator  and  plow.  I  usually  plant  Mercers  principally.  Planted  this 
year  Mercers,  Long  pink  eyes,  and  the  Weaver  varieties.  Planted  early  in 
May.  In  consequence  of  the  backwardness  of  the  spring  planted  later  than 
usual,  but  prefer  early  planting.  The  Mercers  and  pink  eyes  suffered  much, 
with  the  disease.  The  Weavers  escaped  almost  entirely,  and  produced  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre.    They  are  a  very  good  potato. 
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TUs  jear  tli«  potato  disoMo  bas  been  mon  destniotive  than  any  pro* 
Tioas  one. 

I  onltiyated  twelve  acres  of  broom  eom,  on  aa  island  in  the  Hudson 
river.  In  consequence  of  the  late  ^ring  freshet,  I  planted  the  first  week  in 
Jnae,  ground  plowed  deep,  well  harrowed,  rolled  and  marked  three  feet 
apart,  and  pknted  with  Campfield's  Prill  Barrow,  hills  eighteen  inches  impart* 
ten  seeds  m  the  hill,  it  was  tended  much  the  same  as  Indian  com,  cut 
when  the  seed  was  in  the  milk,  deaned  and  cured  in  the  shade,  to  keep  the 
bamsh  green.  My  nsnal  crop  ia  about  seven  hundred  pounds  per  aere. 
This  year,  in  consequenoe  of  having  been  twice  overflowed,  the  crop  is  mudi 
iiynred,and  will  not  yield  more  than  four  hundred  and  ten  pounds  per  acre. 

One  acre  of  com  I  sowed  for  fodder.  Sowed  the  last  of  July,  cut  and 
fed  to  the  cows  through  the  month  of  October.  I  find  it  excellent  for  late 
green  feed. 

I  cultivated  two  acves  of  melons ;  watermelons,  citron  melon,  and  pre* 
serve  citron.  Planted  the  first  of  June.  After  the  land  was  put  in  good 
order  by  deep  plowing,  I  marked  out  the  ground  six  fiset  apart  each  way, 
and  put  three  shovels  full  of  street  manure  in  a  hilL  I  planted  at  least 
twelve  seeds  in  a  hill.  Calculated  about  two-thirds  to  be  lost  by  the  bugs. 
The  produce  was  veiy  large,  as  the  fiunily  consumed  many,  many  were 
pifered  and  given  away,  and  sold  over  one  hundred  dollars  worth. 

Fifty  rods  of  aqparag^,  I  cultivated  as  foUows :  sowed  the  seed,  trans- 
planted the  third  year  to  the  bed  for  cutting.  I  prepared  the  bed  by  plow* 
ing  de^,  and  highly  manuif  d  with  well  rotted  manure,  when  the  bed  was 
thus  prepared,  I  took  a  large  plow,  and  struck  a  furrow,  about  twelve 
inches  deep,  set  my  plants  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  about  ten  inches 
apart,  cover,  then  struck  the  second  eighteen  inches  apart  from  the  first, 
and  so  on  untfl  all  are  set.  Topped  dressed  with  well  rotted  bam-yard  ma* 
nure  and  salt.  My  asparagus  was  of  an  extraordinary  rise,  and  quality. 
8(dd  $69.66  worth  at  eleven  oents  per  bunch,  besides  what  was  used  in 
the  femily.  I  cannot  tell  how  much  fertiliziog  matter  is  taken  from  the 
soil  to  produce  twenty  bushels  of  wheat    I  wish  I  could. 

I  have  have  cultivated  usually  about  an  acre  of  strawberries,  with  sno* 
eess  and  profit.  I  have  deared  over  two  hundred  dollars  in  one  year  from 
one  acre.  My  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  take  a  clean  piece  of  land  Sn  good 
condition,  plow  it  very  deep,  harrow  thoroughly,  and  spread  evenly  from  two 
hundred  to  three  hundred  bushels  of  leached  ashes,  to  an  acre,  mark  the 
land  in  driUs  three  feet  apart,  and  insert  the  plants  from  eight  to  twdve 
inches  apart  in  the  driDs.  I  transplanted  in  April  or  early  in  May.  I  ob- 
tained no  fruit  the  first  year  of  consequence.    I  cultivate  between  the  rows» 
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u  loQg  10  I  ean  get  dirongh  wHli  the  onltivatof ,  And  thiin  ki  tlie  Titles  Ml 
together,  they  will  eover  the  ground  oitirelj  by  the  first  of  Ai^^ost.  I  da 
mothing  with  them  again  until  the  next  spring,  when  I  take  a  double  team  and 
heaTy  harrow,  and  go  orer  the  beds  ihoronghly,  until  the  plants  are  sdi- 
ciently  thinned,  this  loosens  the  ground,  and  takes  oat  all  the  weak  plants. 
If  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  be  soffioiently  rich,  I  apply  another  dross 
bg  (^  leached  adies ;  after  this  is  done,  the  ground  is  laid  off  in  beds,  about 
five  feet  apart,  and  nothing  more  is  d<me  till  the  frust  oomes  to  maturity. 
After  the  fruit  is  gathered,  the  beds  are  cleared  of  weeds,  and  left  till  tha 
next  spring.    The  second  year,  I  repeated  the  aboTe  method. 

One  great  benefit  I  find  in  using  ashes  as  a  manure,  is  that  it  brings  no 
weeds.  I  consider  strawberries  one  of  my  best  crops.  I  failed,  howerer, 
entirely  in  my  crop  this  year.  I  had  <me  and  a  half  acres  of  the  pine  ap- 
ple variety,  a  variety  much  recommended  for  its  prolific  crops,  and  the  su- 
perior quality  of  its  fruit ;  my  beds  never  looked  so  well  as  they  did  last 
^ring,  blossomed  finely,  and  bid  fur  for  an  abundant  crop,  but  after  blos- 
soming no  berry  appeared,  and  I  had  therefore  a  most  splendid  failure.  I 
had  not  a  full  grown,  perfect  berry  in  the  whole  field,  they  were  all  pistilate 
plants.  I  have  been  setting  rows  of  the  Iowa  varie^  through  them,  with 
the  hope  of  better  success  next  year. 

15.  I  like  bam-yard  manure  well  rotted,  and  in  most  cases  i^^isd  as  4 
top-dressing. 

16.  For  my  soil  and  fields,  I  prefer  top-dressing. 

17.  My  Mercers  and  pink  eye  potatoes  were  mostly  destroyed  by  the 
disease.  I  only  got  about  twice  as  many  as  I  planted.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  cause,  nor  a  remedy  for  the 


18.  I  usually  sow  clover  and  timothy  seed  on  winter  crops.  Timothy  in 
August  and  September,  clover  in  ApiiL  Four  quarts  of  timothy,  and  usi^* 
ally  twelve  quarts  of  clover  to  an  acre.  My  land  being  upland,  I  prefer 
timothy  and  clover  for  pasture. 

19.  I  mowed  thirty-two  acres  this  year,  and  averaged  about  one  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre.  I  cut  clover  when  the  heads  begin  to  brown,  and  timo- 
diy  when  in  full  blossom.  Cure  as  much  in  the  swath  and  cock  as  possible* 
To  preserve  the  color  and  keep  the  leaves  fit>m  shelling,  salt  it  in  the  QMir, 
St  the  rate  of  about  four  quarts  to  the  load. 

20.  None  of  my  mowbg  land  is  unsuitable  for  the  plow. 

21.  I  have  no  bog,  or  low  land. 

22.  I  have  not  practiced  irrigation,  not  having  sny  ninmng  water  on  my 
turn  by  which  it  could  be  done. 
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28.  I  have  not  ^nj  noxious  weeds  that  annoy  me.  Couch  grass  is  the 
Worst,  but  I  have  pretty  well  subdued  that  by  severe  hoeing. 

24.  I  was  in  the  milk  dairy  business  till  last  October,  when  I  sold  out. 
For  the  last  two  years  previously  I  kept  on  an  average  about  thirty  cows. 
Since  then  seven.  Nineteen  I  pasture  for  others.  I  keep  for  use  on  the 
farm  four  mules,  one  horse,  and  one  yoke  of  cattle.  My  cows  are  of  the 
native  breed. 

25.  I  have  made  no  experiment  in  the  breeding  or  use  of  cattle.  Have 
nsed  for  farm  work,  horses,  mules,  and  oxen.  I  prefer  mules  for  general 
farm  purposes.  Oxen  the  second  best.  I  consider  two  mules  as  good,  and 
will  do  as  much  work  as  three  horses.  I  can  keep  three  mules  as  cheap  ad 
two  horses,  besides  saving  much  in  shoeing,  and  costing  nothing  for  farriery ; 
they  will  work  when  very  old,  and  I  could  not  be  induced  to  do  without  them. 

26.  I  stable  my  cattle,  and  cut  my  feed  principally,  and  give  them  as 
much  as  they  will  eat  clean.     Water  in  the  stable. 

27.  Made  little  butter  last  year,  but  more  than  I  used  in  the  family.  I 
make  no  cheese. 

28  &  29.  I  keep  no  sheep. 

80.  I  usually  keep  or  winter  two  breeding  sows,  a  cross  of  the  Cheshire 
and  grass  breed,  and  fatten  and  kill  the  spring  pigs.  They  weigh  from  two 
hundred  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  when  eight  or  nine  months  old. 

81.  Have  made  no  decided  experiment  in  raising  or  feeding  root  crops, 
but  from  what  I  have  tried,  prefer  the  carrot. 

82.  I  have  had  one  thousand  apple  trees  set  in  the  last  two  years,  all 
grafted  from  the  choicest  varieties,  but  they  have  not  of  course  had  time  to 
bear  any  fruit,  and  therefore  cannot  tell  what  kinds  will  prove  the  best 
adapted  to  my  soil. 

88.  I  have  twenty-two  hundred  peach  trees,  of  the  following  varieties  i 
Honest  John,  Oldmixon  Freestone,  Morris  White,  President,  Crawford's 
Late  Melocoton,  Rose  peach,  and  several  other  varieties.  All  budded,  but 
have  not  had  a  general  crop  yet,  so  am  not  prepared  to  say  which  kinds  I 
prefer  for  this  locality.     The  trees  are  all  vigorous  and  healthy. 

I  have  over  two  hundred  pkun  trees,  a  general  assortment  of  what  are 
reported  to  be  the  best  varieties.     They  have  been  set  but  two  years. 

I  have  two  hundred  of  young  apple  quince  trees,  that  have  not  borne  yet. 

I  have  nearly  one  hundred  pear  trees  of  choice  varieties. 

I  have  a  number  of  cherry  trees  of  the  dwarf  and  standard  varieties. 

Also  most  of  the  different  varieties  of  currants  aad  gooseberries. 

84.  The  depredations  of  the  common  peach  worm  I  prevent  by  digging 
roond  the  trees  twice  a  year,  and  destroying  them.    This  is  the  gbIj  trou- 
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blesome  insect  I  have  had  so  Ui,  exo^t  the  common  caterpillar,  which  ia 
easily  got  rid  of. 

35.  I  keep  the  gronnd  cultivated  for  two  or  three  feet  round  the  trees, 
and  keep  the  ground  covered  with  compost,  when  the  orchard  is  in  sod, 
which  is  not  more  than  one  year  in  four.  I  endeavor  to  keep  my  orchard 
well  manured.  I  wash  my  trees  with  a  preparation  of  lime  and  oil  of  soap, 
whick  keeps  the  bark  smooth  and  thrifty. 

86.  I  do  not  think  of  any  experiment  that  would  be  useful  or  interesting. 

37.  I  have  a  story  and  a  half  house,  24  X  36  feet,  with  kitchen  back, 
18  X  30  feet,  12  feet  taken  off  for  store  room.  The  upper  part  of  my  main 
building  is  devoted  entirely  to  sleeping  rooms. 

My  main  bam  is  30  X  SO  feet,  standing  upon  a  side  hill  of  gentle  slope, 
end  towards  the  hill ;  under  the  end  where  the  ground  is  lowest,  I  take  off 
twenty  fset  for  a  horse  stable,  making  room  for  seven  head  of  horses  ;  the 
next  twenty  feet  is  a  root  cellar  ;  the  remaining  forty  feet  is  a  cow  stable, 
with  cisterns  underneath  for  catching  all  the  water  that  falls  on  the  build- 
ing.  My  water  cistern  occupies  about  twenty-four  feet  under  this  stable, 
and  will  hold  something  like  two  hundred  hogsheads ;  the  other  sixteen  feet 
is  occupied  by  a  cistern  for  collecting  the  urine  from  the  stables,  the  floor 
being  caulked  and  pitched,  with  a  trough  behind  the  cattle  to  conduct  their 
urine  to  the  cistern. 

My  manner  of  building  the  dstems  is  this.  I  dig  out  the  earth,  of  the 
requisite  shape  and  dimensions,  take  cement  and  coarse  sand  of  equal  parts, 
mixed  with  water,  and  spread  evenly  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness  all 
round  the  sides,  and  on  the  bottom,  and  cover  with  planks,  with  earth  over 
them.  A  cistern  of  the  capacity  of  one  hundred  hogsheads  can  thus  be 
built,  with  pump,  complete,  for  less  than  twenty-five  dollars. 

The  cow  stable  is  arranged  to  accommodate  twenty-four  head  of  cattle  in 
two  rows,  with  an  alley  way  between.  The  sides  are  filled  in  with  brick. 
One  part  of  the  bam,  over  the  horse  stable,  I  use  for  hay,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  space,  over  my  thrashing  floor  and  cow  stable,  for  grain  and 
fodder.  Attached  to  my  bam  I  have  on  the  north  a  wagon  house  and  tool 
shop,  18  by  50  feet,  with  room  overhead  for  hay  and  grain,  opening  into 
the  main  bam.  To  the  south  of  the  nudn  bam,  attached  in  the  same  way, 
is  a  building  18  by  100  feet ;  fif^y  feet  is  occupied  as  a  cow  stable,  the 
remainder  is  open  shed,  with  room  overhead  same  as  north  wing.  To  the 
south  of  the  southem  shed  I  have  my  hen  house,  12  by  18  feet,  with  large 
windows  on  the  south  side,  to  admit  light  and  warmth.  East  and  south  of 
diis  shed  is  my  bam-yard,  protected  from  the  north  and  west  winds.    The 
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3f«urd  contains  abottt  Uiree  qnArters  of  an  acre,  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
front  one  for  most  common  nse ;  in  the  rear  one  I  have  four  barracks  fof 
coarse  feed,  where  I  fodder  in  the  middle  of  the  day  in  pleasant  weather. 
East  of  my  bam,  some  forty  feet,  I  have  a  wagon  house,  28  by  86  feet,  with 
com  house  and  granary  overhead.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  the 
rear  of  my  house  I  have  a  shop  16  by  24  fe^t,  story  and  a  half,  with  sleeping 
rooms  overhead. 

88.  I  have  but  one  kind  of  fence,  post  and  board,  or  plank,  principally 
chestnut  posts,  and  inch  and  a  quarter  cuUed  sprace  plank,  four  planks 
high,  of  which  I  have  sixteen  hundred  and  eight  rods,  costing  about  eighty 
cents  per  rod.  I  have  no  wire  fence,  and  have  seen  none  that  I  admire* 
My  fences  are  all  in  good  condition,  all  having  been  built  within  the  last 
five  years.  As  an  evidence  of  the  good  quality  of  my  fence,  I  have  not 
received  a  shilling's  damage  to  my  crops  for  the  last  year,  from  either  my 
ewn  or  neighbors'  cattle. 

89.  I  measure  my  grain,  seed,  and  potatoes ;  wdgh  my  beef,  pork,  and 
hi^,  and  ke^  an  account  of  all. 

40.  I  keep  a  general  farm  account,  of  all  my  sales,  receipts  and  expendi* 
tures,  and  can  strike  a  balance  at  ike  end  of  the  year,  and  thus  ascertain 
my  profits  or  losses.  I  have  not  kept  an  aceount  for  each  field  or  crop,  to 
ascertain  the  relative  profits  of  each  crop,  but  think  I  should  have  done  so, 
and  intend  to  do  it  the  coming  year. 

Account  of  Expenses  €f  Farm, 

407  days  labor  at  50  cents, $208  60 

Yearly  and  montUy  labor, 665  00 

One  girl  one  year, ••••••••••••• • •  •  •  •  •  52  00 

"      four  months,*  ••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••  16  00 

MO  bushels  of  oats  at  41  cents, 205  00 

BbcksmiUi's  bill, 97  81 

Grocery,  shoe  and  dry  goods  bill, 857  90 

12bariielsgra88Beedat|2.25, 89  00 

10    "        clovorseedat$4.60, 45  00 

12    ''        seedwheat  at  11.25, 15  00 

Seed  com  and  garden  seeds, • • ••••••••••  10  00 

26  bushels  seed  buckwheat  at  02^  otolft, 16  25 

State  and  ichool  taxes, Bl  22 

laeuranee  in  Mutual  InsBsanoe -Co.,  average  about, 4  50 

Bepiecnation  of  forming  tools, 100  00 

Two  tone  of  plaster, W  <H> 
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1000  bvahali  of  Hme  at  4  cents, 40  00 

Gnins  for  0OW8, 191  IT 

Hay  boQght  in  April  last, 75  00 

Total  azpoMs  for  ovrait  year, $2,174  85 


The  abore  indndes  all  &nn  and  frmily  expenses,  with  the  exception  of 
dootor*s  bill  and  chnroh  expenses. 

ifeeomtf  of  E^oeipti  •/  Fmrm. 

«8S  hunches  asparagui  at  11  cents, $69  66 

Beeeiyed  from  prodnoe  of  5  acres  sweetcom, 257  88 

610  bushels  rye  at  69  cente 410  90 

Melons,  pumpkins  and  eilron  meloas  sold, 148  00 

881  boshels  buckwheat  at  44  coits, 865  44 

Raspberries  sold, • 81  25 

Potatoes  (including  those  ons^,) 100  00 

1240  bushels  of  com  at  65  c^ts, 806  00 

Milk  sold  from  an  ayerage  of  80  cows,  nine  months, 1,629  81 

Sixty-ldnr  bwhels,  85  lbs.  wheat, 64  62 

Fiye  loads  of  hay, 40  00 

Fiye  loads  of  straw 5  00 

Broom  brush  4920  lbs., 250  00 

Pigs  sold, 40  00 

Surplus  of  straw, 100  00 

Surplus  of  com  stalks,  part  sold, 100  00 

Twelye  tons  of  cloyer  hay  at  $6, 72  00 

Chidcens  and  eggs  sold,. 4000 

140  pounds  butter  at  18}  cents, 26  25 

Peaches  sold, 10  00 

Piepknt, 11  25 

Twenty-fiye  calyes  at  $1  each, 25  00 

Beoeiyed  for  pasturage, • •  • . .  18  50 

Beceiyed  for  work  done  by  teams  and  men  during  the  State 

Fair $117  80 

Beceiyed  for  labor  done  for  S.  Van  Bensselaer, 114  00 

281  50 

Total  receipts  for  current  year, $4,852  51 

Less  expenses  per  account,, 2,174  85 

Net  profits  current  year, • • $2,678  16 
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State  op  New-York,     ) 
City  and  Cormty  of  Albany^  \  *^' 

Daniel  D.  T.  More,  of  the  town  of  Watervliet,  county  of  Albany,  being 
duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says  ;  that  the  £EU!t8  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ments and  schedules  are  true  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information  and 
belief.  (Signed)  D.  D.  T.  MORE. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  8th  ) 
day  of  January,  1851.      J 

(Signed)        James  B.  Sanders,  Commissioner  of  Deeds. 

(The  farm  of  Mr.  More  is  entitled  to  special  consideration.  It  had  been 
for  years  under  rent,  and  a  system  of  exhaustion  had  been  carried  on,  until 
it  was  not  considered  an  object  with  the  tenant  to  rent  it  at  one  hundred 
dollars  a  year.  Mr.  More  took  the  farm  in  this  condition,  and  in  five  years 
time  has  thoroughly  renovated  it  by  a  judicious  system  of  deep  plowing  and 
manuring,  uid  a  proper  rotation  of  crops.  This  &rm  is  situated  upon  the 
light  sandy  soil  near  the  city  of  Albany,  and  the  operations  of  Mr.  More 
show  that  this  land  may  be  made  nearly  as  productive  as  the  best  soils  in 
other  sections  of  the  State.  The  application  of  green  manure  and  plaster 
has  proved  well  adapted  to  reclaim  this  exhausted  soil.  This  example  is  of 
great  importance,  in  establishing  as  it  does,  the  great  advantage  that  results 
from  the  ownership  of  the  soil.  While  this  fiarm  was  in  the  occupation  of 
tenants,  its  products  it  will  be  perceived  amounted  to  but  about  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  and  in  five  years  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  More, 
the  proceeds  of  the  farm  amounted  to  $4,852 .  51.  The  influence  of  one  such 
effort  in  a  town  is  much  greater,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Lansmg,  than  '*many 
dream  of — and  we  are  assured  that  the  result  in  this  case  has  given  a  new 
impulse  to  the  sale  of  lands  in  this  region,  at  far  better  prices  than  could  be 
previously  obtained.) 


THE   GTPRE8S  FARM. 

Elisha  M,  Bradley^  East  Bloomfieldy  Ontario  co. 

To  the  committee  of  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  to  award 
premiums  on  the  management  of  farms,  the  undersigned  would  respeotftiUy 
submit  the  following  statement : 

Soils,  4c. 

1.  My  farm,  which  may  be  designated  as  the  Cypress  Farm^  (having  a 
native  cypress  tree  growing  upon  it,)  consists  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres . 
sixty -six  of  which  is  plow  land,  twelve  acres  are  low  meadow  and  pasture 
land,  sixty  acres  arc  in  timber,  and  the  remaining  twelve  acres  are  waste 
land,  including  road. 
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2.  Hj  soil  is  a  grarelly  loam,  in  some  plaees  mergiBg  to  saiMl,  and  in 
oiHen  tendii^  a  little  to  clay ;  ib  from  six  to  twelve  inches  deep,  and  rests 
upon  a  subsoil  of  red  clay. 

Limestone  abounds  in  the  soil,  and  upon  a  low  part  of  the  farm  a  quarry 
has  been  opened,  yielding  a  plentiful  supply  of  limestone,  used  for  building, 
%nd  when  burnt  yields  a  highly  valuable  lime  for  masonry. 

Rocks  do  not  appear  frequent.  An  occasional  fragment  of  granite,  silica, 
flint,  and  a  coarse  red  sandstone  are  the  principal  varieties. 

3.  Plentifully  manuring  with  well  rotted  manure,  thoroughly  mixing  the 
manure  with  the  soil,  by  means  of  the  plow,  cultivator  and  harrow,  is  es- 
teemed the  best  manner  of  improving  the  soil. 

4.  The  usual  depth  of  plowing  is  as  follows :  for  com,  from  six  to  eight 
inches ;  for  potatoes,  oats,  barley,  peas  and  wheat,  &om  eight  to  ten  inches. 
Bepeated  experiments  have  established  it  as  a  fetct,  that  thorough,  deep  til- 
lage ensures  the  best  crops. 

5.  I  have  repeatedly  experimented  in  shallow  and  deep  plowing  for  grow- 
ing barley,  oats  and  wheat,  and  the  result  has  ever  been  decidedly  in  favor 
of  deep  plowing. 

G.  I  have  used  R.  C.  Stiles'  pattern  of  subsoil  plow,  which  raises  the  ground 
and  pulverizing  it,  allows  it  to  fall  back  in  the  furrow.  I  last  spring  put 
the  subsoil  after  a  common  plow,  which  turned  a  furrow  ten  inches  deep, 
upon  com  stubble,  which  I  was  preparing  for  barley.  The  subsoil  plowed 
a  furrow  some  eight  inches  deep,  pulverizing  the  ground  thoroughly  to  the 
depth  of  eighteen  inches,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  part  of  the  field, 
which  was  not  subsoiled,  and  from  the  time  the  grain  was  four  inches  high 
until  harvested,  a  very  great  difierence  was  observable  in  the  appearance  of 
the  grain.  Upon  the  part  subsoiled  the  grain  was  healthy  and  remarkably 
stout;  whereas  upon  the  part  not  subsoiled  it  was  scarcely  a  medium 
growth.     Similar  results  have  been  obtained  with  peas  and  oats. 

I  have  not  drained  any  land.  Have  but  little  land  that  could  be  im* 
proved  by  draining.  On  soils  surcharged  with  moisture,  money  cannot  be 
expended  to  better  advantage  than  by  digging  drains. 

7.  The  portion  of  my  farm  best  adapted  to  tillage  was  formerly  covefed 
with  white  oak,  with  some  black  oak  and  walnut  interspersed.  Butternut, 
beach,  ash,  cherry,  maple,  elm,  ironwood,  basswood  and  white  wood  are 
found  npon  my  timbered  lands,  whilst  a  few  acres  of  swamp  land  is  covered 
with  white  cedars,  highly  valuable  for  fencing  material. 

Of  the  plants  indigenous  to  my  farm  I  can  enumerate  but  few.  Among 
them  are  found  the  burdock,  narrowdock,  catmint,  motherwort,  poke- 
root,  mayweed,  crowfoot,  white  diusy,  mandrake,  wild  turnip,  putty  root, 
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blood  root,  Btrawbeny,  ftddertongoe,  sanaparilla,  goldthread,  ginseng, 
hii^;wort,  wakerobbin,  roBhes,  sweet  and  cat  tail  flag,  numeroiui  Tarietiei 
of  grasses,  gooseberries,  raspberry,  blackberries  and  haslennts 

Manukss. 

8.  Manure  is  mostly  applied  to  hoed  crops,  upon  which  are  applied  forty 
loads  (of  thirty  bushels  per  load)  per  acre.  Manure  is  made  in  compact 
places  as  possible,  and  is  either  kept  in  as  large  heaps  as  possible,  or  nnder 
ample  sheds,  which  are  provided  for  all  my  cattle  and  sheep.  Sheds  and 
yards  are  kept  thoroughly  littered,  and  each  yard  has  a  basin  into  which 
the  liquid  excrements  of  the  stock,  and  rain  water,  are  conyeyed,  and  there 
taken  up  by  coarse  litter.  At  the  close  of  the  foddering  season,  the  scat- 
tering litter  and  manure  is  gathered  up  and  put  under  the  sheds,  or  in  com- 
post heaps  until  rotted. 

9.  My  manure  consists  of  the  droppings  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  and 
poultry,  mixed  with  refuse  straw,  leaves,  and  every  other  available  substance 
convertible  into  manure.  The  accumulations  in  the  privy,  together  with 
the  carcases  of  dead  animals,  plaster,  muck,  leached  ashes,  and  almost 
every  substance,  (lime  excepted,)  find  a  place  in  the  oonqpost  heap,  and  add 
much  to  the  fertilizing  products  of  the  fiirm.  A  great  amount  of  straw  has 
been  annuaUy  consumed  on  the  fitrm,  and  b  fed  to  sheep,  cattle  and  horses, 
and  freely  used  as  litter.  For  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  amount  of 
manure  for  the  funn,  crops  have  been  sown  upon  shares  on  other  &rms,  and 
the  grain  drawn  home  and  thrashed,  and  the  straw  consumed  upon  the  hrm, 
I  manu&cture  about  three  hundred  and  fifiy  loads  of  manure  annually,  and 
apply  about  four  hundred,  the  balance  being  purchased  of  my  neighbors. 

10.  Manure  is  applied  rotted.  If  found  necessary  to  use  unrotted  ma- 
nure, it  is  applied  to  a  com  crop,  in  the  manner  noticed  under  the  head  of 
tillage.     For  top  dressing  upon  meadows  it  is  used  thoroughly  rotted. 

1 1 .  If  I  knew  how  to  increase  my  annual  supply  of  manure  cheaply,  I  should 
gladly  do  so ;  and  yet  I  think  we  know  but  little  ot  the  capacity  of  our 
fiirms  for  manure. 

12.  I  use  annually  about  three  tons  of  plaster  upon  my  grass  lands,  hoed 
crops  and  wheat.  Salt  has  been  occasionally  used,  and  once  upon  com 
with  satis&ctory  results.  Leached  ashes  have  been  applied  as  a  top  dress- 
ing upon  meadow,  and  plowed  in  before  root  crops,  to  good  advantage. 
Common  wood  ashes,  unleached,  are  annually  applied  to  com,  just  as  it 
makes  its  appearance  above  ground,  and  gives  it  a  healthy  appearance,  and 
I  think  prevents  worms  from  attacking  it. 
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Tillage  Ceops. 

13.  Sixty-six  aores  are  under  the  plow,  and  as  &r  as  possible  are  under 
the  following  rotation ; 

1st.  Manure  heavily,  and  plant  to  com,  or  some  hoed  crop. 

2d.  Siiooeed  the  following  spring  with  barley,  oats,  and  peas. 

3d.  Sow  to  wheat  in  the  fiiU,  and  seed  to  olover  and  timothy. 

4th.  Cut  a  crop  of  grass  for  hay,  and  crop  of  clover  for  seed 

5th.  Seed  each  season  for  two  years. 
^  6th.  Pasture  for  one  season,  and  then  manure  heavily  and  plant  to  com, 
following  agun  the  above  rotation,  which  occupies  six  years,  and  upon  my 
form  gives  me  eleven  acres  for  hoed  crops ;  eleven  acres  for  barley,  oats, 
and  peas ;  eleven  acres  for  wheat ;  twenty-two  acres  for  meadow,  and 
eleven  acres  for  pasture,  annually,  upon  plow  land. 

14.  As  to  the  amount  of  seed  used,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  mode  of  oul- 
tivation,  &c.,  the  following  is  the  course  pursued. 

Com  is  planted  upon  highly  manured  greensward,  plowed  six  or  eight 
inches  deep,  thoroughly  harrowed,  marked  in  ttrcdght  Une$y  three  foet 
iq)art  each  way.  Five  kernels  are  planted  in  each  hill,  eare  being  takoQ 
that  they  are  not  all  thrown  together,  but  separated  a  few  inches  apart,  and 
oovered  with  nothing  but  mellow  dirt,  <me  and  a  half  inches  deep.  The 
usual  time  of  planting  is  about  the  tenth  of  May.  As  soon  as  planted,  a 
thread  of  oomrnon  wool  twine  is  stretched  about  the  field,  upon  stakes  firmly 
fixed  in  the  ground,  at  about  six  foet  firom  the  ground,  to  notify  the  crows 
that  they  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  the  crop.  When  the  corn  first  makes 
its  iq^>earance  above  ground,  a  tablespoon  full  of  common  wood  ashes  is  pui 
upon  each  hill.  As  soon  as  the  rows  are  plainly  seen,  (or  when  the  oom  is 
Ikbout  two  inches  high,)  it  is  cultivated  both  ways  of  the  field,  and  hoed, 
^are  being  taken  that  the  grass  is  perfectly  cut  up,  and  the  dirt  loosened 
around  the  stalks  of  com.  When  Uie  first  ho^ng  is  completed,  it  is  plaa- 
tered  with  about  a  teaspoon  full  of  plaster  to  each  hill. 

In  about  two  weeks  from  the  first  hoeing,  and  before  it  nudi  it,  it  is  oul- 
tivated  and  hoed  again.  In  two  or  three  weeks  more  it  is  cultivated  and 
hood  the  third  and  last  time,  and  plastered  as  after  the  first  hoeing.  No 
lurther  euUore. 

When  it  has  generally  began  to  glase,  it  is  out  up  by  the  roots,  and  i^ 
up  in  stooks,  containing  about  twenty-five  hills  each.  As  soon  as  suffi- 
ci^tly  dry  k  is  hui^ked  in  the  field,  the  com  drawn  home  and  cribbed,  an^ 
ihe  stalks  bound  and  if  well  cured  put  immediately  under  cover. 

In  saleoting  seed  com  ears  are  sdected  which  are  perfeot  in  all  respect, 
and  well  kemelled  over  the  small  end ;  the  imperfeot  kemeli  from  each  end 
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of  the  ear  removed,  and  the  remainder  sbeUed  for  seed.  I  have  been 
thus  particular  in  relating  my  manner  of  growing  com,  because  I  consider 
it  as  one  of  the  most  important  crops  grown  upon  the  farm.  If  I  had 
leisure  I  should  like  to  give  mj  views  in  relation  to  the  uses  of  a  com 
crop.  The  average  product  of  com  is  from  seventy  to  one  hundred  bushels 
per  acre. 

Potatoes  are  cultivated  as  com,  planted  the  same  distance  apart,  and  re- 
ceive the  same  treatment,  and  usually  produce  from  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Carrots  and  Beets  are  grown  upon  similarly  prepared  ground,  in  drills, 
eighteen  inches  apart,  average  growth  of  beets,  (blood  and  sugar  varieties) 
four  hundred  bushels,  and  carrots  eight  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  per  acre. 

Barley,  Oats  and  Peas  are  sown  upon  com  stubble  plowed  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  deep.  Three  bushels  of  seed  are  sown  per  acre  for  the  above  crops, 
about  the  middle  of  April.  Barley  and  oats  are  cut  when ,  the  quantity  of 
milk  in  the  kemel  has  begun  to  diminish,  bound  in  small  sheaves  and  put  in 
stocks  to  dry.  Hauled  in  when  well  cured,  and  thrashed  with  machine,  and 
the  straw  housed  for  feeding.  Peas  are  hooked  up  with  a  scythe,  secured 
when  dry,  thrashed  with  a  hand  flail,  and  the  straw  housed  for  feeding. 
The  average  of  our  barley  crop  is  from  forty-five  to  fifty  bushels,  of  oats 
from  seventy  to  ninety.  Peas  have  not  been  cultivated  until  the  present 
season ;  the  yield  from  one  acre  this  season  was  forty-one  bushels,  thirty- 
one  pounds,  allowing  sixty  pounds  per  bushel.  When  practicable,  the 
ground  for  barley,  oats  and  peas,  b  subsoiled  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  to  six- 
teen inches. 

Wheat  is  sown  upon  barley,  oat  and  pea  stubble,  plowed  once,  from 
eight  to  ten  inches  deep.  Two  bushels  of  wheat  is  sown  per  acre,  the 
first  week  in  September,  out  as  soon  as  out  of  milk,  bound  small  and  set  up 
in  shocks  to  dry.  Thrashed  with  machine,  and  the  straw  housed,  or  as 
much  as  possible.  I  would  here  remark,  that  room  has  been  provided  for 
storing  the  straw  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain ;  that  I 
consider  straw  and  chaff  where  the  grain  is  cut  before  ripe,  and  well  secured, 
as  highly  nutritious  and  valuable,  and  I  cannot  afford  to  suffer  the  loss  ne- 
cessarily incurred  in  stacking  all  my  straw.  Average  wheat,  twenty-eight 
bushels  per  acre. 

Small  red  clover  and  Herds  grass  seed  are  sown  upon  the  wheat,  the  latter 
in  the  &11,  and  the  former  in  the  spring,  the  &11  alter  the  wheat  is  cut  it  is  pas- 
tured but  little ;  plastered  early  the  following  spring  with  about  one  hundred 
pounds  per  acre,  and  cut  when  in  full  bloom,  cured  in  the  heap,  and  housed 
for  feeding.    The  second  growth  is  allowed  to  ripen  for  seed,  and  out  and 
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secured  in  September.  The  same  coarse  is  pnrsned  the  following  year :  and 
the  third  year  it  is  pastured,  and  the  following  spring  manured  and  planted. 
Average  amount  of  grass  cut  per  acre,  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  tons, 
Average  clover  seed,  three  to  four  bushels. 

Insects  have  not  materially  injured  my  crops.  The  wire-worm  and  grub 
have  in  some  instances  attached  my  com,  and  have  been  diligently  hunted 
and  killed. 

I  have  never  made  an  estimate  of  the  amount  of  fertilizing  matter  taken 
from  the  soil  by  an  acre  of  grain.  I  should  look  with  confidence  to  a  cor- 
rect analysis  of  the  grains  as  determining  this  point.  Upon  this  subject  I 
have  read  with  the  greatest  interest  Prof.  Emmons'  second  volume  on  Agri- 
culture, in  which  volume  the  Prof,  has,  in  my  humble  opinion,  done  more 
for  the  farmers  of  New- York,  than  he  would  have  done,  had  he  discovered 
ior  them  in  the  center  of  the  State,  an  inexaustible  mine  of  gold.  I  con- 
sider good  soil,  judiciously  managed,  as  the  Teiy  best  **  diggins  *'  in  the 
world. 

15  &  16.  See  above. 

17.  My  potatoes  have  been  seriously  injured  by  the  **  potato  rot,"  but  I 
have  looked  and  read  in  vain  for  cause  or  cure.  My  potatoes  when  dug  are 
spread  in  outdoor  rooms,  and  not  carried  to  the  cellar  until  cold  weather. 
They  are  often  sorted  over  and  kept  as  dry  as  possible,  which  I  consider  the 
best  tzeatment  for  their  *'  complaints." 

Grass  Lands,  to. 

18.  Timothy  and  small  red  clover  are  the  only  kinds  of  grass  sown. 
About  six  quarts  of  clover  seed  are  sown  broadcast  in  the  spring,  and  three 
quarts  of  timothy  in  the  fall,  per  acre.  Red-top  grows  spontaneously  on 
some  low  meadow,  and  is  esteemed  for  cattle. 

19.  About  fifteen  acres  are  mown  for  hay,  and  the  average  product  about 
one  and  a  half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  Grass  is  cut  when  in  fiill  flower,  and 
cured  in  the  heap,  as  above. 

20.  I  have  four  acres  xmsuitable  for  the  plow,  and  is  kept  in  condition 
by  an  occasional  top-dressing  in  the  fall,  of  well  rotted  manure. 

21.  Have  never  practiced  irrigating. 

22.  Have  not  redeemed  low,  bog,  or  peat  lands. 

23.  Burdocks  and  Canada  thistles  have  been  the  most  troublesome  weeds 
on  the  fimn ;  the  former  are  best  eradicated  by  cutting  below  the  crown 
with  a  grub-hoe,  which  needs  to  be  done  before  flowering.  Canada  thistles 
have  been  killed  by  repeated  plowing.  Hoeing  has  also  been  successful  in 
eradicating  them.  Thistles  that  grow  upon  broken  land  where  they  cannot 
be  tilled,  are  mown  before  going  to  seed.    All  weeds  along  the  lin«  ef 
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fences,  and  near  bmlciings,  slionld  be  cfut  before  the  first  of  July,  and  once 
in  every  month  of  the  season  thereafiker.  Elder  bnshes  need  the  greatest 
diligence  to  overcome,  and  should  be  hunted  to  the  last  extremity.  Seve^ 
ral  patches  along  the  line  of  fences  have  been  destroyed  by  firequent  grabbing 
and  pulling  up  all  roots. 

Domestic  Animals. 

24.  I  have  no  oxen  at  present.  There  are  upon  the  &nn  one  three  years 
old  heifer,  of  the  Devon  breed ;  two  two  years  old  heifers,  of  the  common 
variety ;  four  calves ;  three  two  years  old  steers,  fattening,  and  one  two 
years  old  bull.    We  have  four  horses. 

25.  Have  made  no  experiment  to  ascertain  the  relative  value  of  different 
breeds  of  cattle.  The  short  horns  would  be  preferred  for  the  butcher,  on 
account  of  their  early  maturity. 

26.  My  cattle  are  wintered  in  warm  yards,  supplied  with  ample  sheds, 
which  are  kept  well  littered.  The  yards  are  supplied  with  clear  spring 
water,  which  is  conveyed  in  lead  pipes  some  eighty  rods,  firom  a  water  ram. 
Stalls  are  provided,  with  gates  closing  upon  each  animal  as  he  enters,  sup- 
plied with  ample  mangers,  so  constructed  as  not  to  allow  any  food  to  be 
wasted.  Into  these  stalk  the  cattle  are  run  twice  each  day,  and  fed  with 
out  straw,  cornstalks,  and  hay  and  meal.  As  soon  as  they  have  eaten  their 
Bupply  they  are  turned  out,  and  remain  in  the  yards.  I  consider  it  highly 
important  that  cattle  should  be  kept  thriving,  and  not  allowed  to  gr(fw  poor 
during  winter.     And  this  remark  may  equally  well  apply  to  ail  farm  stock. 

27.  The  products  of  the  small  dairy  kept  upon  the  farm  are  all  consumed 
tn  tiie  house,  and  have  never  been  valued.  I  do  not  consider  it  profitable 
at  present  to  produce  butter  or  cheese  for  maricet. 

28.  I  have  two  hundred  and  three  sheep,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and 
0eventy  fine  wooled  ewes,  seventeen  fine  wooled  wethers,  seven  fine  bucks, 
and  eight  ewes  and  one  buck,  thorough  bred  South  Downs.  My  fine  wooled 
sheep  are  a  cross  of  the  Merino  with  Saxon  ;  sheared  last  season  a  little 
<»ver  three  potn^  per  head  of  dean,  white  wool,  whidi  I  sold  for  forty-two 
cents  per  pound.  My  ewes  generally  produce  lambs,  of  which  about  nine- 
tenths  are  usually  raised.  My  lambs  in  the  fall,  in  good  condilion,  are  worth 
one  dollar ;  fat  wethers,  sixteen  to  eighteen  shillings. 

29.  My  sheep  are  all  furnished  with  warm  sheds,  and  yards  sheltered 
from  the  wind  and  storms,  by  buildings  and  high  fences.  Are  supplied 
irith  clear  water,  (which  I  consider  highly  important,)  and  are  fed  upon 
straw,  hay  and  grun.    Very  seldom  loose  a  sheep  in  winter. 

I  have  but  recently  owned  coarse  wooled  sheep,  and  cannot  draw  any 
oomparison  between  them  and  fine  wooled  ones  for  hardiness.    From  the 
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bnld  of  the  Sooth  Dwm,  umL  the  ayiditj  with  which  they  eat  stoawandhayv 
I  should  judge  them  hardier  than  fine  wooled  sheep. 

30.  I  have  six  hogs  fiitteni«g>  and  twelve  pigs  from  three  to  six  months 
aid  ;  all  fall  or  part  blood  Leicestarshire*  Feed  pigs  until  one  year  old 
with  slop  from  the  hoase,  aikl  a  little  bran  or  meal^  together  with  refuse 
api^ea,  roots  and  pompkina.  At  one  year  old  the  food  is  improved  in 
t)iiility,  Imt  gradiallj  lessened  in  quantity,  as  I  feed  fiittening  hogs  but 
little  tloip  or  water.  My  hogs  are  principally  fattened  xipon  oom.  I  prefer 
it  ground  fine,  mixed  with  one-fourth  its  bulk  of  bran,  or  the  meal  of  some 
light  grain,  as  oats,  and  scalded.  My  hogs  are  butchered  at  fifteen  or  eight- 
een months  oldy  and  weigh  from  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty^ 
well  ^ttened. 

31.  I  have  made  no  accurate  experiments  in  feeding  roots  and  grains  for 
the  purpose  of  testing  their  comparative  value.  Such  experiments  should 
be  instituted,  and  farmers  I  am  aware,  are  the  ones  upon  whom  this  busi- 
ness devolves.  I  esteem  roots  for  feeding  milch  cows,  to  feed  with  meal  for 
£attening  cattle,  and  for  occasional  feeding  to  sheep.  If  roots  contamed  iio 
mtriment,  (which  they  do  to  a  oonmderahle  extent,)  their  effect  upon  the 
animal  system  is  such,  keeping  the  system  in  a  thriving,  healthy  condition, 
thai  they  sbpuld  be  grown  and  consumed  upon  every  farm. 

Fkuit, 
82.^  There  are  one  hundred  and  twelve  apple  trees  upon  my  arm,  mostly 
grafiked ;  twenty  Northern  spys,  (one  of  which,  a  tree  about  eight  inches  in 
^iaoMter,  bore  the  last  seaaon  twenty-three  bushels  of  large,  fine  apples  ;) 
fourteen  English  russets ;  ten  Greenings ;  some  half  dozen  Esopus  spitzen- 
borgh,  and  several  trees  of  Belle  bon,  Jersey  apple,  Fall  pippin.  Early  bough, 
Biver's  golden  sweet,  Twenty  ounce  apple,  &o.  Many  of  my  trees  have  been 
grafted  the  past  season,  and  are  doing  finely. 

33.  I  have  one  hundred  and  twenty  fruit  ^eos  besides  apples,  consisting 
of  plums,  pears,  cherries,  peaches,  apricots,  &c  The  following  are  among  the 
beet  of  each  variety :  Plums — Bolmor's  Washington,  Yellow  egg.  Imperial 
C^age,  Orjeen  gage,  and  large  sweet  Blue.  Pears — Vergalieu,  Bartlctt,  An- 
drew's, and  Bell.  Cherries — Black  Tartarian,  Black  eagle.  Ox  hearts,  May 
bigairean,  and  While  bigaireau.  Apricots— Black  and  Early  yellow. 
Poaeh    Bomo  eight  varied.    Quince — ^Portugal, 

Currants,  gooseberrias,  raapbazriea,  atrawbeniea,  and  grapes  are  also  cul- 
tiratad. 

34.  Slugs  hatfe  in  aome  instanoes  attaeked  the  leaves  of  cherry  trees,  and 
nee  destrayed  l^  iprinkUag  adies  upon  them  when  the  dew  is  on. 

CrtiwfMllsw  aaa  huntad  with  daigettccaBd  destroyed  as  early  as  possib]^. 
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35.  The  earth  around  fruit  trees  is  kept  mellow,  and  enriched  with  well 
rotted  manure.  The  bark  is  scraped  and  washed  with  soap  suds,  to  ke^  it 
smooth  and  healthy.     Pruning  is  performed  annually,  in  the  winter. 

86.  Fowls  are  considered  not  an  unimportant  part  of  the  farm  stock,  and 
accurate  experiments  have  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
which  variety  is  the  most  profitable.  In  these  experiments  regard  has  been 
had  to  the  kind  and  cost  of  food  consumed,  and  the  actual  return  in  eggs 
and  chickens.  Thmking  that  the  particulars  of  one  of  these  experiments 
may  not  be  altogether  uninteresting  to  you,  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  it  in 
detail.     It  is  as  follows : 

The  latter  part  of  February  of  the  current  year,  (1850,)  I  built  a  poultry 
house,  which  was  thirty-one  feet  long  by  thirteen  feet  wide,  attached  to  a 
horse  bam  at  one  end,  and  a  shed  at  one  side.  The  roof  was  made  of 
boards,  and  battened ;  had  two  windows  for  the  admission  of  light ;  was 
furnished  with  the  necessary  feeding  hoppers,  watering  trough,  boxes  fot 
laying,  roosts,  &c. 

The  first  day  of  March  it  was  filled  with  eighty  fowls  of  the  common 
rariety,  mostly  pullets  one  year  old,  which  I  procured  at  an  average  ex* 
pense  of  18  J  cents. 

They  were  regularly  fed  with  com  and  oats  every  morning,  supplied  with 
water,  gravel,  lime,  and  fresh  meat,  boiled  tender,  and  usually  chopped  fine. 
Let  out  to  roam  every  afternoon. 

An  accurate  account  was  kept  of  the  expense  of  building  the  poultry 
house,  the  cost  of  the  fowls,  the  amount  of  grain  consumed,  and  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  obtained,  which  was  as  follows : 

Lumber  and  nails  for  building, r;. ••••••  $10  90 

Labor  of  building,  four  and  one-half  days,  at  $1  ,.••••  • 4  50 

Eighty  fowls,  at  18|  cents  each, ^..     15  00 

Tetf  bushels  com,  at  fifty  cents, 5  00 

Nine  bushels  oat«,  at  88^  cents, 8  00 

Making  the  amount  of  expense, $88  40 

In  ninety  days  they  furnished  me  885  dozen  and  ten  eggs,  which,  at  ten 
cents  per  dozen,  were  worth  $88.58,  being  a  trifle  more  than  the  cost  of 
building  the  houa^,  the  fowls,  and  the  grain  oonsumed. 

Where  but  one  variety  of  fowl  was  to  be  kept,  and  that  kind  was  to  fur- 
nish the  fiunily  with  eggs  and  chickens  for  the  table,  I  should  prefer  the 
Dorkings,  on  account  of  their  large  size,  early  maturity,  and  good  disposi- 
tion, and  being  very  good  layers.    When  eggs  alone  were  demanded,  and 
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the  poultry  konse  was  litoated  near  Uie  dwelling  wbero  Uie  fowls  oould  b« 
sheltered  from  the  attaoka  of  hawks,  and  other  injuries,  I  should  prefer  the 
Black  Polands,  as  I  think  them  the  most  prolific  layers  among  the  feathered 
tribe.  Yoong  fowb,  of  whatevM'  description,  I  have  fonnd  to  produce  more 
eggs  than  old  ones. 

BUILDINQS,  &a 

87.  My  buildings  are  sixteen  in  number,  and  consist  of  a  dwelling  house, 
wood  house,  well  house,  smoke  house,  boiling  house,  hog  house,  workshop, 
three  large  roomy  riieds,  horse  bam,  two  grain  bams,  and  three  hay  bams 
with  sheds  attached.  My  dwelling  house  is  thirty  by  forty  feet  with  a  kitch- 
en attached  eighte^a  by  twenty  feet.  In  the  center  of  the  front  of  the 
house  is  a  hall  nine  feet  wide,  on  the  left  hand  a  parlor  fifteen  and  a  half  by 
aixteen,  and  on  the  right  a  laboratory  fifteen  and  a  half  by  sixteen,  back  of 
the  parlor  a  bedroom  nine  by  fourteen,  a  dining  room  fourteen  by  twenty-two, 
a  buttery  nine  by  eight,  and  a  clothes  room  five  by  six  feet.  There  are  two 
chambers  the  size  of  the  parlor  and  laboratory,  a  hall  between,  and  four 
bedrooms  of  good  size  and  convenient,  above.  The  garret  is  ceiled  up  and 
b  a  commodious  store  room  twelve  by  forty.  There  is  a  good  cellar  under 
the  main  building  thirty  by  forty  feet,  seven  fact  high,  and  divided  by  brick 
partitions  into  three  rooms.  The  house  is  painted  white ;  green  window 
blinds.  My  wood  house  is  twelve  feet  x  from  the  kitchen  door,  (just  twelve 
feet  too  far,)  has  a  wood  room  fourteen  by  twenty  and  an  able  leading  to 
the  privy,  a  store  room  eight  by  fourteen  feet  below,  above  b  a  store  room 
fourteen  by  twenty  and  a  bathing  room  fumbhed  with  furnace  and  necessary 
apparatus  for  bathing,  with  a  pump  which  draws  water  from  a  cbtem  under 
ground  near  the  kitchen  door. — (There  b  also  a  cbtem  under  the  kitchen.) 

The  well  house  b  well  buUt  and  furnished  with  a  window  and  door  and  b 
painted  white. 

The  smoke-house  (also  used  for  an  ash-house,)  stands  in  the  extreme  cor- 
ner of  the  door-yard  and  b  built  of  stone.  * 

The  boiling  house  b  twelve  by  twenty-four.  Has  a  room  in  one  end 
twelve  feet  square,  in  which  are  set  two  kettles  in  brick  for  b  iling  food  for 
hogs ;  also,  used  for  making  soap,  &c.;  and  in  the  other  end  a  room  twelve 
feet  square,  with,  a  small  yard  attached  usecT as  a  poultry  house. 

The  hog  house  b  -twelve  by  twenty-two  feet.  Is  divided  below  into  four 
rooms  for  swine,  with  a  passage  way  between,  above  b  a  room  twelve  by 
twenty-two,  for  storing  com. 

The  work-shop  has  one  tight  room  twelve  feet  square  for  wool ;  a  carriage 
room  twelve  by  fourteen,  and  a  tool  and  work  room  twelve  by  twenty-six. 

The  sheds  are  well  buUt,  having  a  closed  loft  for  hay,  and  the  lower  part 
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closed  upon  three  sides,  uid  used  for  sheltering  stock.  Their  respectiyo 
sizes  are  as  follows :  No.  1,  is  tweWe  bj  twenty-eight,  has  a  store  room  in 
one  end,  eight  by  twelve.  No.  2,  is  twenty  by  thirty-one,  and  has  a  poultry 
house  in  the  rear  thirteen  by  thirty-one.  No.  8,  ia  twenty-six  by  forty  and 
has  a  plaster  room  in  one  end. 

The  horse  bam  is  twenty-six  by  twenty-eight,  has  ftve  good  stalls,  bins^ 
capable  of  holding  three  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  a  watering  trough,  and 
ample  room  for  harness  below,  and  a  hay  loft  that  will  hold  four  tons  of  hay. 

One  of  the  grain  bams  is  thirty  fleet  by  forty,  has  a  bay  one  side  of  tho 
floor,  a  granary  and  a  stable  on  the  other  side.  The  stable  'is  furnished 
with  gates  hung  by  standards,  in  front  of  the  manger,  in  such  manner  as  to 
let  one  of  my  cattle  enter,  when  the  gate  is  closed  and  &stened  with  a  pin  ; 
then  another  enters,  when  another  gate  closes,  and  so  all  of  them  (six)  are 
•tabled  in  a  moment. 

The  other  grain  bam  is  thirty  feet  by  seventy,  has  a  bay  in  one  end  thir- 
teen feet  by  thirty,  and  in  the  other  thirty  feet  by  thirty.  Has  granaries 
capable  of  holding  fifteen  hundred  bushels  of  grain.  My  three  hay  bams 
are  each  famished  upon  one  side  with  sheds  sufficient  for  sheltering  on^ 
hundred  and  fifty  sheep.  Two  of  the  bams  are  capable  of  holding  about 
twelve  tons  of  hay,  and  have  two  doors,  one  above  the  other,  at  each  end, 
for  the  convenience  of  filling  and  feeding  out  of.  The  third  hay  bam  is 
capable  of  holding  fifteen  tons  of  hay,  and  has  three  doors  at  each  end,  ond 
above  the  other. 

88.  There  are  upon  the  farm  six  and  one-eighth  miles  of  fence,  mostly 
in  good  repair,  iihere  is  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  board  fence,  made  in 
the  most  substantial  manner,  mostly  of  pine  boards  and  white  cedar  posts, 
well  battened,  five  boards  high.  The  door  yard  fence  is  made  of  two  inch 
pine  pickets,  and  cost  from  six  to  eight  dollars  per  rod.  The  garden  and 
fruit  yard  are  protected  from  cold  winds  by  high  close  board  fences.  The 
remainder  of  the  fence  upon  the  farm,  about  five  and  one-half  miles,  is  worm 
rail  fbnce,  mostly  of  white  cedar,  and  a  few  oak  rails.  About  two  miles  of 
the  rail  fence  has  been  re-built  the  past  season,  staked  with  perpendicular 
stakes,  and  capped  with  wire^caps.  (I  use  No.  10  or  11  wire.)  A  fence 
made  of  white  cedar  rails  twelve  feet  long,  laid  with  a  six  feet  worm,  staked 
with  cedar  stakes  well  put  into  the  ground,  and  capped  with  a  wire  cap,  I 
consider  the  most  durable  fence  that  can  be  made  for  the  same  money. 

Strong  farm  gates  are  being  substituted  for  bars,  at  all  places  where  in- 
gress is  frequent.  The  cost  of  the  board  fence  and  rail  fence  upon  th« 
farm  is  nearly  alike,  and  is  not  far  from  $1.25  per  rod.  I  have  not  con- 
Btnicted  any  wire  fence. 
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M.  All  gnm  grown  upon  the  fiyrm  ig  Btdtsured  or  weighed.  Hay  ii 
estinuited  either  by  the  load  or  in  the  mow.  All  the  jurodootB  of  the  fium 
are  estimated  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  all  the  operations  upon  the  fmn  avi 
Bunutely  registered  in  the  Farm  Jonmal  erery  evening. 

40.  A  Day  Book  and  Ledger  is  nsed,  similar  to  those  kept  by  the  mer^ 
^uuit,  in  which  are  entered  all  sales  and  porchases,  and  individual  aoooonti 
are  kept.  The  items  from  the  Day  Book  are  posted  into  the  Ledger  weekly. 
A  part  of  the  Day  Book  is  devoted  to  cash  accounts,  and  is  balanced  at  the 
foot  of  every  page. 

A  Farm  Journal  is  kept,  in  which  is  writtm  every  evening  the  opertp 
tn>D8  of  the  day,  with  such  remarks  and  reflections  as  suggest  themselves  to 
the  mind.  To  illustrate  the  nature  of  this  journal  more  fully,  I  copy  ihe 
following  verbatim  from  the  journal :  **  Thursday,  June  20th,  1850.  Fin- 
ished shearing  sheep,  having  sheared  814  sheep,  on  which  we  have  expended 
foorteoi  days  woric  shearing,  and  six  days  dinng  up  wool  and  marking 
sheep.  My  sheep  having  been  kept  rather  short  during  the  monUi  of 
March,  are  thinish  in  flesh,  and  have  consequently  Cleared  lightish  fleeces  t 
but  the  wool  looks  well,  having  been  thoroughly  washed  and  well  done  up. 

My  impresoon  is  that  it  is  best  to  keep  sheep  hi  good  flesh  the  year 
through,  wash  thoroughly  and  foithfully  when  the  weather  and  water  get 
warm,  and  not  before,  if  it  b  not  until  the  middle  cur  20th  of  June  ;  turn 
into  clean  pastures  after  washing,  and  after  sufficiently  warm  weather  to  dry 
the  wool  perfectly,  to  shear ;  having  employed  the  very  best  help  to  be  had, 
<and  none  o^rs,  although  poor  ones  may  be  obtuned  at  half  price,)  to 
take  the  greatest  possible  pains  in  doing  up  wool  and  putting  it  in  a  clean 
room,  where  every  fleece  can  be  seen  to  advantage,  if  possible.  Wool  thus 
treated  cannot  hii  to  command  the  highest  market  price,  and  do  credit  to 
the  grower.  I  think  it  an  excellent  plan  to  tag  sheep  in  the  spring  before 
turning  ont  to  grass,  and  would  sell  the  tags  separately  from  the  wool,  so 
as  to  leave  the  fleeee  nothing  but  clean,  white  wool,  such  as  a  manufacturer 
would  like  to  buy,  and  such  as  any  farmer  would  be  glad  to  exhibit." 

A  Farm  Ledger  is  kept,  in  which  a  debt  and  credit  account  is  kept  with 
every  field  on  the  form,  with  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  all  experiments  insti- 
tuted during  the  year.  The  following  copied  from  my  farm  lodger,  will 
illustrate  more  fully  its  olkjeot  and  utility : 
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Tkree  Western  Steers^  De. 

Dec.  1st,  184'9.  Td  cost, $60  00 

May  25th,  1850.  To  straw  and  stalks  at  2s.  per  head  per  week, 

23  weeks, 17  26 

To  80J  bushels  ears  com,  at  2«., 20  13 

To  interest  on  cost  since  Dec.  1st, •  •         2  01 

Amount  of  cost, $99  39 

Cr. 
By  12  loads  manure,  at  4  shillings, $6  00 

Cash  amount  of  sales, • 96  00 

Amount  received, •  • .     102  00 

Leaving  a  balance  in  fcivor  of  the  operation  of  $2.61. 

A  Stock  Register  is  kept,  in  which  is  written  the  desor^on,  condition, 
and  age  of  the  farm  stock.  The  sheep  upon  the  ficurm  are  all  numbered, 
and  the  numbers  entered  in  the  stock  register,  and  opposite  the  number,  the 
sex  and  age  of  each  sheep,  together  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
fleece,  condition  as  to  flesh,  and  observations.  When  any  disease  appears 
among  the  fSarm  stock,  its  appearance,  treatment  and  results  are  here  regis- 
tered, and  thus  preserved  for  future  reference. 

A  Fruit  Register  is  also  kept,  and  each  fruit  tree  upon  the  &rm,  of 
whatever  description,  is  labeled  with  a  tin  label,  affixed  to  the  tree,  if  the 
tree  is  small,  by  means  of  a  wire  passing  through  the  label  and  around  the 
limb  of  the  tree ;  or  if  the  tree  is  large,  as  in  the  case  of  orchard  apple 
trees,  a  small  shingle  nail  is  put  through  the  hole,  and  tacked  into  the  tree. 
The  number  of  each  tree  is  placed  in  the  register,  the  year  when  planted 
set  opposite,  and  annexed  is  the  variety  of  fruit,  its  flavor,  abundance,  &e. 
If  insect  or  disease  attack  a  tree,  it  is  here  noted,  the  treatment  adopted, 
and  results.  If  a  tree  is  barren,  means  are  taken  to  restore  it  to  fertility, 
and  the  corresponding  success. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  a  Meteorological  Journal  and  Note  Book  is 
kept,  in  which  are  regularly  registered  at  morning,  noon  and  night,  the 
temperature,  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  barometer,  the  direction  of 
the  wind,  and  such  observations  as  are  of  interest. 

The  writer  is  aware  that  many  individuals  will  consider  this  system  of 
accounts  as  too  voluminomi.  But  if  any  system  of  accounts  is  beneficial, 
then  that  system  which  attains  its  object  most  perfectly  b  the  most  benefi- 
cial. A  few  minutes,  or  half  an  hour  spent  each  evening  in  noting  the  em- 
ployment of  the  day,  and  such  other  matters  aa  are  of  interest,  would  render 
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tiie  hsm  journal  an  iniereflting  reference  book.  And  if  anj  one  will  keep 
one  but  for  one  year,  I  will  guarantee  that  they  will  not  willingly  discoid 
tinue  the  practice. 

41.  The  receipts  upon  my  farm  for  the  year  ending  December  1st,  ISdO, 
were  as  follows : 

827  lbs.  wool,  sold  at  42  ots.  and  28  lbs.  ooarse  do.,  at  82  ots.,  $854  70 

57  1ambs8old  early,  at  7s., 49  88 

145  cullings  and  young  wethers  sold  for 172  68 

810  bushels  wheat  at  8s,  8d., 819  80 

106  bushels  barley  sold  at  58  cents,  • • 61  46 

268  bushels  oaU  at  33  1-8  cents, 87  00 

41^  bushels  peas  at  75  cents, •  81  18 

1100  bushels  ears  of  com  at  2s., 275  00 

200  bushels  potatoes  at  2s 50  00 

Apples  sold, •  10  00 

43  loads  pumpkins  at  8s., • • *  48  00 

30  tons  hay,  secured  in  fine  order,  worth  $8,  •  •  • 240  00 

24  tons  straw  valued  at  88.00, 72  00 

18  tons  com  stalks  at  88.00, *  • 54  00 

Quarried  lime  stone  sold  for  building,  •  • 24  00 

Growth  of  swine  sold 20  00 

Growth  of  £ourealve8Yaluedat818, 18  00 

Growth  on  three  steers  since  July  Ist,  valued  at  $12, 12  00 

Growth  of  three  heifers  and  bull,  valued  at  118, 18  00 

Received  for  use  of  bull  and  boar, • • 28  00 

Value  of  clover  seed  grown, • 28  00 

Sold  three  pelts  at  6s., • .  •  2  25 

Cedar  timber  sold  from  swamp, • •  •  • 620  00 

Fire  wood  Sold, 80  00 

Timber  for  building  sold, 82  00 

Amount  of  receipts  from  &rm, 82,702  87 

The  expenses  of  my  farm  operations  the  same  year  were  as  follows : 

Paid  for  hired  help, 835  00 

Time  of  self  valued  at  8300, 300  00 

Blacksmith's  biU, 15  50 

Taxes  on  farm, 17  00 

Interest  on  farm  at  87,500, 525  00 

Wear  of  team  and  tools, 50  00 

Amount  of  expenses,  •••••*.•• •  • 81,242  50 
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Leaving  a  balance  in  &yor  of  ike  years  operati<mi  of  $1,459.87,  equal 
to  $9.73  per  acre  after  paying  interest  and  taxes. 

I  intended  to  accompany  the  above  statement  with  a  plot  of  my  furm  and 
oonstruotion  and  situation  of  my  buildings,  but  a  deep  snov  which  has  just 
fidlen  renders  it  impracticable  at  present. 

I  have  thus  coneluded  a  statement  of  my  farm  operations,  which  I  sub- 
mit  with  great  reluctance,  knowing  that  it  is  imperfect  in  many  respects. 
But  if  my  imperfections  shall  awaken  in  any  one  a  disposition  to  excel  in 
the  great  science  and  art  of  agriculture,  my  highest  ambition  will  have  been 
gratified,  and  I  shall  feel  amj>ly  rewarded  for  penning  this  hasty  sketch^ 

In  reference  to  the  care  and  management  of  farm  stock,  I  would  add,  that 
in  my  opinion,  a  &rmer  ought  never  to  allow  an  animal  to  grow  poor  upon 
his  hands.  That  all  farm  stock  should  be  kept  thriving ;  and  that  when 
any  animal  deteriorates  in  value,  it  does  so  at  the  expense  of  its  owner.  In 
selecting  stock  for  breeding,  care  is  taken  that  the  animal  be  in  the  prime 
of  life,  neither  too  young  or  too  old,  and  by  no  means  unhealthy  or  diseas- 
ed. The  greatest  possible  care  is  ako  taken  in  selecting  seed  of  all  kinds  for 
the  furm ;  believing  as  a  general  rule  that  like  begets  like. 

I  subicribe  for,  and  read,  six  agricultural  papers,  whidi  I  consider  the 
best  investment  made  in  the  year. 

Ontario  Cottntt,  ss. — Blisha  M.  Bradl^,  bebg  duly  sworn,  says 

that  the  statements  set  forth  in  the  description  and  management  of  his  fimn, 

which  he  has  styled  the  '*  Cypress  Farm,^  and  to  which  statement  he  has 

subscribed  himself  *'  Acacia,"  are  true  in  all  respects,  to  the  best  of  his 

knowledge  and  belief.  ELISHA  M.  BKADLEY. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  before  me,  the  28th  day  of  ) 
December,  1850,  at  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y.      ) 

Isaac  W.  Mitghxll,  Justice  of  the  Peau* 
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Tfii  T^orts  firom  the  Comitj  AssoeistaoDs  poosaai  nnufoil  interest  tbe 
presest  je»r.  The  iaereMed  attentioa  which  is  manifested  in  the  subject 
of  ftgricultimJ  impmvemeoi  thronghont  the  Stste^  has  had  the  effect  to  add 
largely  to  the  interest  of  these  Associations.  The  numbers  in  attendance 
Hpon  the  public  exhibitions  have  been  much  larger  than  heretofore,  and  the 
mddition  of  new  members  in  most  of  the  counties  is  among  the  cheering 
eyidences  that  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  these  Associations  are  appreciated 
among  the  intelligent  &rmers  and  mechanics  throughout  the  State. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of  ihe 
Society,  has  visited  as  many  of  the  County  Societies  as  was  practicable,  and 
the  intercourse  betwoon  the  State  and  County  Associations  has  been  in  the 
highest  degree  interesting  and  useful.  He  has  been  received  with  the  ut- 
most cordiality,  wherever  he  has  attended,  and  has  received  assurances  that 
his  labors  have  been  beneficial  to  the  Societies  he  has  visited.  Every  year 
renders  it  more  and  more  evident,  that  this  intercourse  should  be  contbued, 
and  as  many  Societies  as  practicable  should  be  visited  every  year.  The 
objects  and  views  of  the  State  Society  are  thus  made  known — ^the  official 
organ  of  ihiB  State  Society  has  by  this  means  also  an  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing  ihe  true  state  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  counties  which  he  visits, 
and  has  an  opportunity  of  advising  and  conversing  with  the  officers  of  the 
Societies,  as  to  measures  best  calculated  to  promote  their  interests  far  more 
effectively  than  oan  be  done  in  any  other  manner.  It  is  gratifying  to  be 
assured,  as  the  Society  is,  that  these  services  are  appreciated — the  calls  fbr 
the  labors  of  the  Secretary,  for  the  ensuing  year,  already  numbering  more 
Societies  than  he  will  probably  be  able  to  visit,  unless  some  arrangements 
•s  to  meetings  are  made  with  special  reference  to  that  object. 

The  great  desire  manifest  among  farmers,  in  different  sections  of  the 
Staie,  to  become  fiuniliar  with  the  best  means  to  improve  their  husbandry — 
to  learn  what  the  investigations  of  science  has  done  for  them — is  most  oheer- 
iag.    Svt  one  voiee,  among  the  best  &imers,  has  been  heard  on  the  subject 
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of  a  school  for  the  agricultnral  class,  and  that  has  been  in  its  favor.  Farm- 
ers are  beginning  to  realize  the  unspeakable  importance  of  receiving  all  the 
aids  which  can  be  given  them,  and  they  cannot  donbt  that  if  all  the  other 
professions  have  been  prospered  and  advanced  by  right  directed  edncation, 
they  too  may,  in  like  manner,  receive  equal  benefit  from  an  education 
adapted  to  their  profe^ion.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  united  desire,  on 
this  all-important  subject,  will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  an  agricultoral 
college  and  experimental  farm,  by  the  Legislature,  and  thus  afiford  an  oppor- 
tunity long  desired,  to  test,  by  experiments  carefully  carried  out  by  compe- 
tent men,  the  best  methods  of  improving  our  husbandry,  while  an  education 
is  at  the  same  time  secured  to  the  fiurming  interest,  that  will,  for  all  time 
to  come,  conduce  to  the  best  interests  of  the  State  and  of  the  Union. 

From  several  of  the  counties,  samples  of  grain  have  been  forwarded  to 
the  Agricultural  Booms,  to  be  arranged  in  the  Museum  of  the  Society,  for 
future  reference.  It  is  expected  that  thb  will  be  continued,  until  every 
county  in  the  State  shall  be  represented ;  and  as  improvements  in  agrioul- 
ture  advance,  and  additional  collections  are  made,  the  evidence  will  be 
afforded  to  all,  as  to  the  improvements  which  are  made.  The  Executive  C(»n- 
mittee  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officera  of  County  Societies  to  thb 
subject.  In  every  town  some  efficient  man  could  be  secured,  to  obtain  sam- 
ples of  grain,  and  an  account  of  the  soil  where  it  grows,  and  the  varieties 
best  adapted  to  culture.  By  doing  this,  an  increased  interest  would  be 
secured  in  the  different  counties,  and  all  would  eventually  be  benefited  by 
the  valuable  information  which  would  be  secured.  The  rooms  of  the  So- 
ciety are  not  at  present  sufficiently  extensive  to  provide  suitable  accommo- 
dations for  these  collections ;  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  the  Legislature  will 
make  provision  for  the  purpose.  The  interest  which  is  manifested  by  the 
citizens  of  the  State  in  the  collection  of  implements,  seeds,  models,  &o., 
already  made,  gives  assurance  that  nothing  will  be  wanting  on  the  part  of 
the  Legislature,  to  make  such  additions  to  the  present  accommodations  as 
shall  be  adequate  in  all  respects  to  the  proper  arrangement  and  exhibition 
of  the  articles,  interesting  and  useful  to  the  fiurmer  and  to  the  citizen  of  the 
State,  and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  State. 


ALLEGANY. 

The  Allegany  County  Agricultural  Society  submit  the  following  state- 
ment of  their  proceedings  during  the  past  year : 

We  feel  no  small  degree  of  gratification  in  being  able  to  report  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society.  It  is  believed  that  much  of  the 
indifference  and  prejudice  existing  among  the  farming  class  of  community  is 
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Usk  recedii^,  jet  many  of  our  fiiniMrs  sppeur  to  be  mdifferent  on  tbe  sab- 
ject,  so  much  so  thftt  we  fireqnentlj  i^plj  for  assistance,  (and  with  far  more 
Buocess,)  to  those  who  are  not  immediately  emgaged  in  the  ooltivation  of  the 
BoiL  At  least  one-third  of  the  members  are  composed  of  merchants,  me- 
chanics, &c.  This  should  cause  a  blush  on  ihe  cheek  of  every  intelligent 
fiurmer — ^yet  we  are  confident  that  the  Society  has  never  been  so  well  united 
b  the  promotion  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  organized  as  at  present. 
There  has  been  an  increase  of  about  fifty  members  to  the  Society  for  the 
past  year,  over  former  years,  and  we  hope  the  number  will  be  increased  the 
coming  year. 

The  fair  was  held  at  Angelica,  on  the  17th  and  18th  days  of  September, 
and  was  numerously  attended  by  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  county.  The 
first  day  was  mostly  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  various  kinds  of 
stock.  The  display  of  horses,  both  matched  and  single,  Uso  mares  and 
colts,  was,  it  is  believed,  highly  satisfactory  to  all  present.  The  number  of 
cattle  on  the  ground  was  something  less  than  on  some  former  years,  and  it 
was  thought  they  were  inferior  to  those  exhibited  on  some  former  occasions  ; 
however,  there  were  some  very  fine  animals  offered,  to  which  premiums 
were  granted.  In  sheep,  the  number  was  less  than  on  some  former  years, 
yet  the  ofiering  was  very  good.  One  Pauler  Merino  buck,  one  year  old, " 
with  his  fli^ce  weighing  thirteen  pounds,  owned  by  David  K.  Stillman,  of 
Alfred,  was  much  admired.  There  was  also  some  swine  on  the  ground. 
The  number  was  small,  but  the  quality  was  good.  The  samples  of  butter 
and  cheese  were  first  rate,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  would  not  suffer  in 
comparison  with  that  produced  in  any  county  in  the  State. 

The  display  of  domestic  manufactures  was  highly  creditable  to  the  fair 
hands  that  produced  them.  The  show  of  fruits  and  vegetables  was  very 
good.  A  lot  of  forty-two  different  varieties  of  apples  presented  by  Mr. 
Howe,  of  Almond,  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Howe  also  presented  a 
squash  weighing  fifty-two  pounds.  One  was  also  presented  by  Mr.  Angel, 
of  Angelica,  weighing  seventy-one  pounds. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match.  There  were  but 
three  competitors  entered  for  the  premiums.  The  plowing  was  all  well 
done.  The  first  premium  was  awarded  to  John  Wm.  McCombs,  of  Angelica 
— used  BurralPs  shell  wheel  plow.  There  was  much  interest  and  good 
feeling  manifested  in  the  plowing  match,  and  we  consider  it  as  being  ^e 
best  part  of  our  annual  fairs.  After  the  plowing  match  the  annual  election 
of  officers  was  held. 

In  closing  the  fair  an  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Martin  Grover, 
which  was  attentively  heard  by  all  present. 
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It  is  believed  the  {ak  closed  with  as  nrach,  if  not  more  good  feeling, 
tlisn  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  we  think  every  one  felt  determined  to 
use  their  best  exertions  to  make  every  ensuing  feur  more  useful  and  inter- 
esting. 

The  officers  eLjted  for  the  ensuing  year  are  the  following :  James  Wil- 
aon,  Jr.,  President ;  Charles  Benjamin,  Samuel  Townsend,  £.  B.  Winans, 
Joseph  T.  Lampson,  Pavid  R.  Stillman,  Eobert  Benwick,  Vice  Presidents ; 
Eora  Starr,  Secretary;  James  Lockhart,  Corresponding  Secretary  and 
Treasurer;  D.  M.  Claik,  S.  S.  Buckley,  Samuel  Sherman,  J.  W.  McCombs, 
Andrew  Rutherford,  Andrews  Post,  Ja's  Simons,  Wm.  Howe,  John  Pow- 
ers, and  Joel  Karr,  Pirectors. 

The  committee  on  field  crops  met  on  the  26th  November,  and  we  are 
Borry  to  say  that  there  was  no  i^plicants  for  premiums.  This  cannot  be  on 
account  of  light  crops,  for  the  crops  in  this  county  the  past  season  were  very 
good.  We  hear  of  crops  of  wheat  averaging  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels 
per  acre  without  extra  cultivation.  The  crops  of  oats  and  com  were  never 
better,  probably  averaging  from  thirty  to  eighty  bushels  per  acre.  Barley 
lighter  than  usual ;  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  The  hay  crop 
frt>m  one-half  to  two  tons  per  acre.  The  potato  crop  was  very  light,  and 
of  poor  quality. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  our  society  the  present  year  are  as 
follows :  * 

Amount  in  treasury  from  last  year, $182  21 

Received  of  members, 120  00 

do  State  treasurer, 93  00 

do  A.  Morse,  interest, 10  50 

$405  71 
Paid  in  premiums,.  • « • « •  •  •  •  $155  25 

do      incidental  expenses, .• « 8  70 

163  ft5 

Balance  in  treasury, $241  76 

JAMES  WILSON,  Jr.,  President. 


The  Pine  Apple  and  Shipping  Cheese^  by  Robert  Norton  of  Rushford, 
18  a  new  article  which  has  been  introduced  in  the  dairy  business  in  this  coun- 
ty, which  promises  well. 

Mr.  N.  is  from  Goshen,  Ct.,  where  he  was  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  this  article,  known  the  world  over  as  the  **  Norton  Pine 
Apple  Cheese,*'    But  the  opening  of  the  Erie  railroad  induced  a  removal 
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of  his  location  to  Allegany  oounty.  His  establishment  is  sapplied  with 
cord  from  the  neighboring  dairies,  for  which  he  pays  fire  and  a  quarter  cents 
per  pound,  weighed  when  taken  from  his  presses  in  the  form  of  green 
cheese.  His  cord  is  kept  nntil  its  age  brings  it  into  the  same  chemical  stat« 
that  is  produced  by  a  thorough  scald,  after  which,  it  is  cut  np  into  pieces 
one  inch  long  and  three-ei^ths  of  an  inch  square,  by  a  machine  which 
works  up  twenty  pounds  per  minute.  After  this  it  is  wanned  by  water  at 
90^  and  salted  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  salt  to  forty  pounds  of  curd. 
^  The  Pine  Apple  Cheese  are  first  pressed  smooth  with  a  neck  projecting 
from  Ute  lower  end,  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied.  The  impression  is 
made  by  a  net,  which  b  stretched  on  by  a  screen,  after  softening  the  (dieese 
in  hot  water.  This  toughens  the  rind  and  insures  the  cheese  a  safe  arrival 
after  a  long  voyage.  The  Norton  cheese  are  in  very  great  demand  by  Cali* 
f<nmia  shippers.  The  shipping  cheese  weigh  about  ten  pounds,  and  are 
pressed  in  tin  hoops,  in  perpendicular  columns,  containing  one  eheese  each. 
Mr.  N.  makes  forty  pine  apple  and  from  ten  to  twenty-five  shipping  cheese 
daily. 

Town  Association. 

An  Agricultural  association  was  organized  in  Centerville,  in  this  county, 
April  6th,  1850,  composed  of  citizens  of  Centerville  and  Home.  Offieers, 
William  Weaver,  President ;  Delanson  Pratt,  Vice  President ;  Benjamin 
Wight,  Secretary ;  Russell  Higgins,  Treasurer. 

The  object  of  the  association  is  to  endeavor  to  excite  an  interest  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  to  diffuse  mutual  instroctioQ 
among  its  members,  and  to  use  all  suitable  means  to  elevate  the  ancient  and 
honorable  calling  of  the  &rmer. 

(It  is  most  gratifying  to  notice  the  spirit  which  is  aroused  throughout  the 
State — and  we  ure  pleased  to  notice  the  organization  of  town  associations 
among  fiurmers  for  mutual  improvement.  Wherever  they  have  been  institutedi 
a  new  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  great  good  will  be  the  result,  wherever  they  are  properly  organ* 
ized  and  sustained^  As  a  means  of  increasing  their  influence  and  usefulness, 
we  would  suggest  that  careful  surveys  of  the  towns  should  be  nndertakeUf 
and  a  complete  account  of  the  crops  and  productions  of  each  town  shoul4 
be  annually  made,  and  returned  to  the  State  Society.  In  this  maaoer, 
every  association  would  in  a  few  years  embody  a  mass  of  faets^  that  would 
be  of  great  importance  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  the  agricultural  interest 
generally.) 
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CHAUTAUQUE. 

Tbe  animal  Fair  was  beM  at  Jamestown  on  the  ISth  and  19th  of  Sep* 
tember,  and  was  very  nnmerously  attended.  The  show  of  cattle  was  extensive 
and  comprised  many  fine  specimens.  In  horses  there  was  less  competition, 
but  those  entered  were  very  superior  animals,  and  would  compare  favorably 
with  any  previous  exhibitions.  The  show  of  miscellaneous  articles  was  the 
largest  exhibited  since  the  organization  of  the  society. 

In  the  dairy  department  the  exhibition  was  not  as  huge  as  might  have 
been  expected,  from  a  connty  whose  reputation  is  as  high  as  that  of  Chau- 
tauque.     The  quality,  however,  of  that  on  exhibition  could  not  be  sur- 


The  increasing  interest  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  enterprise,  is  evinced  by 
the  large  number  this  year  in  attendance,  and  the  increased  receipts  of  the 
society,  they  being  about  $200  more  than  last  year.  The  encouragement 
for  still  further  effort  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  various  industrial  pur- 
suits in  the  county  is  good,  and  it  is  hoped  that  those  who  have  so  perse* 
veringly  labored  for  this  end,  will  not  relax,  but  that  renewed  efforts 
will  carry  forward  the  work  to  a  successful  and  triumphant  result. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair  a  very  excellent  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Madison  Bumel,  of  Jamestown,  which  was  well  received,  and 
Dublished  in  the  papers  of  the  county. 

HENKY  BAKER,  President. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year, — ^For  President — Daniel  Williams  of 
Harmony. 

For  Vice  Presidents — John  H.  Pray,  Harmony,  John  E.  Griswold,  Sheri- 
dan ;  A.  F.  Morrison,  Hanover ;  Austin  Pierce,  Villenova ;  Harry  James, 
Cherry  Credt ;  J>.  H.  Treadway,  Ellington ;  William  Wilcox,  Arkwright ; 
John  M.  Edson,  Charlotte  ;  William  Vorce,  EUery ;  B.  W.  Field,  Gerry; 
William  Risley,  Pomfret ;  Timothy  Judson,  Portland ;  E.  C.  Bliss,  West- 
field  ;  C.  0.  Daoghaday,  Bipley ;  Nelson  Van  Ness,  Chautauque ;  Otis 
Skinner,  Sherman ;  Gideon  Barlow,  Mina ;  Lyman  Brown,  Clymer ;  Silas 
Terry,  French  Creek ;  Amos  Fuller,  Poland  ;  John  StoW,  EUicott ;  Reu- 
ben  E.  Fenton,  Carroll ;  Orren  Stoddard,  Busti ;  Chauncey  Wurren,  Stock- 
ton. 

For  Secretary— W.  L.  Sessions,  of  Panama. 

For  Treasurer — John  Steward,  of  Panama. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Sheep, 

It  is  with  a  pleasurable  gratification  that  the  committee  on  sheep  are  ena- 
bled to  report  to  your  Society  that  the  exhibition  of  this  useful  animal  at 
this  your  Annual  Fair,  was  m  every  way  creditable  to  the  county,  whose 
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wool-growing  interests  they  represent  in  all  that  appertains  to  fine  wool 
sheep  while  that  of  coarse  wool  sheep  was,  they  are  sorry  to  say,  meagre  in 
the  extreme.  And  your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  coarse  wool 
sheep  are  to  continue  the  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  your  Society  a  just 
appreciation  of  the  generous  intentions  of  such  bounty  should  induce  indi- 
viduals presenting  such  specimens  for  exhibition  and  competition  to  pro* 
duce  better  ones  than  those  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  your  committee 
this  day.  The  coarse  wool  sheep  is  a  useful  animal  in  its  proper  place  and 
sphere.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  its  most  useful  qualities  are  its 
fattening  properties,  and  in  this  view  farmers  should  learn  that  it  is  more 
for  their  interest  to  rear  an  animal  that  will  weigh  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
per  quarter  rather  than  one  that  will  not  weigh  half  of  it.  Your  committee 
are  pleased  to  notice  that  the  suggestions  of  former  committees  of  your 
Society  have  been  heeded  by  the  farmers  growing  fine  wool  sheep  and  that 
they  have  evidently  learned  that  the  quantity  of  wool  which  such  sheep 
will  yield,  is  quite  as  important  a  matter  and  equally  susceptible  of  im- 
provement as  its  quality. 


CHEMUNG. 

The  Hon.  E.  C.  Frost,  Vice-President  of  the  State  Society  for  1850, 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  says  : 

In  answer  to  your  inquiry  in  relation  to  a  report  from  our  Agricultural 
Society,  I  regret  to  say,  we  have  none.  In  consequence  of  the  neglect  of 
the  officers  of  our  County  Agricultural  Society  to  make  the  required  report, 
the  Comptroller,  in  1849,  refused  to  pay  over  the  State  bounty.  The  trea- 
surer having  moved  west,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  papers 
to  repair  the  deficiency — hence,  it  was  thought  best  to  dissolve  the  associa- 
tion and  re-organize,  so  as  to  get  clear  of  that  embarrassment  in  future 
Certain  persons  were  instructed  to  call  a  meeting,  to  re-organi«e,  on  a  cer- 
tain day,  but  omitted  to  publish  it  until  after  the  time  had  expired,  which 
left  us  without  any  organization  during  the  last  year. 
-  I  have  within  a  few  days  procured  names  to  attach  to  a  call  for  a  meet- 
ing to  re-organize,  and  I  trust  next  fall  will  find  us  with  a  county  organiia* 
ilon  in  full  blast. 

This  temporary  deficiency  has  not  been  caused  by  any  lack  of  interest, 
want  of  disposition  or  desire  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  interest  of  the 
county  to  sustain  an  efficient  Agricultural  Society. 

For  eight  years  in  succession  we  held  exhibitions  that  were  very  credita- 
ble to  the  county,  as  a  beginning ;  and  a  disposition  to  attend  such  fairs  is 
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now  nraoh  more  general  than  at  any  previous  thne.  In  the  way  of  stocky 
implements,  horticultural  products,  and  in  all  other  respects,  we  now  have 
the  means  to  excel  all  our  former  displays. 

Little  Chemung  is  perhaps  now  improving  in  value  as  fistst  as  any  county 
in  the  State,  and  I  hardly  think  any  can  he  found  better  if  as  well  provided 
with  railroads  and  canals  as  this.  A  railroad  passes  through  every  town 
in  the  county  but  two,  and  the  canal  or  navigable  feeder  does  the  same,  or 
joins  all  but  three.  The  New- York  and  Erie  Eailroad  passes  through  it 
from  east  to  west,  which  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  thoroughfare  in  the 
United  States.  The  Chemung  road  passes  through  the  county  from  north 
to  south,  which  must  be  the  route  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Washington  city ; 
one  diverges  northwestwardly  from  the  north  side  of  the  county  by  the  Ca- 
nandaigua  road,  and  north  by  the  Seneca  Lake,  which  never  freezes,  but  is 
traversed  by  steamboats  during  the  whole  winter.  From  the  south  side  of 
the  county,  leading  from  Elmira,  a  road  is  now  let  to  Williamsport,  in  Pa. 
From  the  west  border  of  the  county,  in  addition  to  the  Erie  road  to  Dun- 
kirk, the  Blossburgh  road  branches  off  in  a  southwestwardly  direction  in 
Pa.,  apd  the  Oohocton  Valley  road  northwestwardly  to  Batavia,  which  is 
now  under  contract ;  while  from  its  eastern  edge  the  Erie  road  leads  to  New- 
York  city,  and  the  Pennsylvania  canal  down  the  north  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quebannah  to  Philadelphia.  Each  of  these  Pennsylvania  improvements 
lead  directly  to  the  iron  and  coal  of  that  State  6n  the  south ;  and  those 
leading  north,  both  canal  and  railroad,  to  the  plaster  and  salt  of  our  own 
State. 

After  seeing  all  these  advantages,  which  this  county  must  possess,  for 
agricultural  and  nianufacturing  purposes,  you  will  be  better  prepared  to 
credit  the  assertion,  w^n  I  say  that  farming  lands  have  advanced  in  price 
within  the  last  two  years,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-three  per  cent.,  and  is 
still  improving. 

Our  fat  cattle,  sheep  and  swine,  are  no  longer  driven  out  to  market,  but 
are  transported  without  delay  by  the  Erie  Bailroad.  Instead  of  floating 
our  produce  across  the  State  to  the  Hudson,  only  in  summer,  we  are  now 
within  ten  or  twelve  hours  of  New- York  city,  the  produce  and  money  mar- 
ket of  the  United  States,  the  whole  year  round. 

The  river  flats  along  the  Chemung  wUl,  it  is  believed,  produce  as  much 
eom  per  acre  as  any  land  in  the  State.  The  most  of  the  county  is  well 
adapted  to  the  production  of  grass,  wheat,  and  oats ;  and  wo  have  dairies 
which  can  vie,  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and  price,  with  old  Orange  itself. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  is  most  admirably  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  fruit.    The  atmosphere  along  the  borders  of  the  Seneca  Lake  is 
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nrnch  amelioTJtted  by  the  warm  breezes  risiog  from  it  during  winter  and 
spring,  which  is  a  sure  protection  to  the  fruit  buds,  of  the  most  tender 
kinds.  Very  respectfuUj, 

E.  C.  FROST, 


CHENANGO, 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Chenango  Agricultural  Socie^  was  held  at  Shei> 
bom,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  September,  and  was  numerously  attended  by 
the  most  intelligent  And  suooessful  fiurmers  of  the  county,  and  the  colleotion 
of  citiaens  to  witness  this,  ''  The  Farmers*  Jubilee,"  was  very  large,  and 
much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  Sociel^y. 

The  land  in  this  county  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing,  although  the 
beautiful  valley  bearing  its  name,  and  running  through  the  center  of  the 
county  north  and  south,  produces  as  large  crops  of  grain,  particularly  oom, 
•s  any  lands  in  the  State, 

But  the  principal  productions  of  the  county  are  butter,  cheese  and  cattle. 
There  are  many  large  dairies  in  the  county,  ranging  from  twenty-fiye  to 
ninety  cows  each.  This  branch  of  farming  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  county  in  the  State  that  sends  as  much  butter  and  cheese  to 
market  as  this,  in  'proportion  to  the  number  of  acres  of  improved  land. 
The  surplus  are  being  converted  into  lumber,  which  meets  with  a  ready  sale, 
and  is  sent  to  eastern  markets  on  our  canal.  The  numerous  plank  roads  in 
operation,  and  now  building,  have  awakened  the  dormant  energies  of  those, 
who  have  heretofore  had  to  encounter  bad  roiuls  to  get  their  products  to 
market,  and  there  is  nothing  that  tends  more  to  the  agricultural  improve- 
ment of  a  couniry,  or  the  social  condition  of  its  inhabitants,  than  good  roads, 
*' Improvement "  appears  to  be  the  *' watchword*'  among  our  farmers,  as 
their  productions  on  each  succeeding  fidr  conclusively  show*  In  cattle  the 
exhibition  was  large  and  very  fine.  The  Durhams  presented  by  Whitman 
Wilcox,  of  Norwich,  and  Augustus  Ross,  of  Preston ;  the  Devons  by  J. 
Whiting,  of  Guilford,  and  the  large  number  of  cross  and  naUve  breeds,  were 
never  surpassed  at  any  previous  Fair. 

The  growing  of  wool,  wMch  has  for  the  last  few  years  decreased  in  this 
county,  is  again  beginning  to  excite  the  attention  of  our  farmers,  and  a 
large  number  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  were  on  ihe  ground,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  were  the  Saxony,  Merinos  and  South  Downs.  The 
Merinos  appear  to  be  most  in  &vor,  as  it  is  thought  Uiey  ate  capable  of  en- 
during the  rigors  of  our  northern  climate  better  than  my  other  breed,  and 
their  heavy  fleeces  better  repay  the  grower  than  the  finer,  and  consequently 
lighter  wooled  Saxons.    Still  there  are  some  fine  flocks  of  the  latter. 
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widoh,  on  account  of  the  high  price  obtained  for  the  wool,  are  held  in  higb 
xepute. 

The  exhibition  of  butter,  cheese,  sugar  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  tht 
product  of  the  mechanic  arts,  was  highly  respectable,  and  last,  though  not 
least,  the  productions  of  the  *'  needle  and  the  loom,"  in  great  variety,  were 
tastefully  arranged  by  the  ladies,  and  were  the  center  of  attraction  the 
second  day. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  B.  P.  Johnson,  Esq.,  the  able  Secretary 
of  the  State  Society,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  respectable  audi- 
ence, with  much  apparent  pleasure  and  profit. 

After  the  address  the  premiums  were  awarded,  and  the  multitude  dis- 
persed to  their  respective  homes,  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  utility 
of  agricultural  shows. 

Age  and  weight  of  Mr.  Wilcox's  cattle : 

1  pair  four  years  old  steers, •     4,790  pounds. 

1  five  years  old  steer, «•••••.     2,100    do 

1  five  years  old  heifer,. 2,040    do 

One  pair  of  four  years  old  steers,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Augustus  Ross,  and 
weighing  4,140  pounds,  was  very  much  admired. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Society,  the  past  year,  are  as  &!• 
lows: 

Beceived  from  members,  and  admission  fees, ••••••••  $163  42 

Voluntary  subscriptions, 122  00 

Beceived  from  the  State. 122  00 

Balance  of  1849 116  58. 

$524  00 
Paid  out  for  prenuums  and  expenses, 425  00 

In  treasury, 99  00 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  7th  January,  1851, 
and  premiums  awarded  on  field  crops,  as  follows : 

Peleg  Pendleton,  best  acre  of  com,  110  bushels. 

Elijah  Sexton,  second  best  acre  of  com,  95  busheb.  , 

(jeo.  Davis,  best  acre  of  rye,  88  bushels. 

Elijah  Sexton,  beet  acre  of  oats,  56  bushels,  weighing  37  lbs. 

S.  L.  Campbell,  best  acre  of  potatoes,  221  bushels. 
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Mr.  Pendleton's  StuteTnent  ef  C&m  Crop. 

The  soil  on  which  the  crop  was  grown  ia  a  sandy  loam,  prerion^y  oooa^ 
pied  as  a  meadow.  C«arse  manure  was  spread  upon  the  land,  at  the  rate 
of  fifteen  loads  to  the  acre,  and  then  turned  under  with  the  plow,  ten  indiet 
deep.  Well  rotted  manure  was  then  spread  iq[Mm  the  land,  thirty  loads 
to  the  acre.  The  ground  was  well  harrowed  and  marked  out  in  rows  two 
feet  ten  inches  »ptat  each  way.  Planted  the  11th  of  May,  with  eight  and 
twelre  rowed  golden  yellow  com,  four  kemek  in  a  hill.  About  the  1st  of 
June  ashes  were  applied,  and  the  missing  hills  were  re-planted,  the  wonas 
having  destroyed  a  large  number  of  them. 

The  com  was  cultivated  and  hoed  twice,  and  a  small  handled  of  a  oempo* 
flition  composed  of  plaster,  ashes,  and  lime,  was  applied  to  each  hill  at  the 
first  hoeing,  plaster  only  at  the  second.  The  com  was  cut  and  stooked  }xp 
the  last  of  September. 

The  Society,  «t  their  annual  meeting,  appointed  a  meeting  for  the  di^ 
cussion  of  agricultural  subjects,  and  in  this  way  it  is  confidently  anticipated 
diat  much  useful  information  will  be  sown  *^  broadcast"  through  our  county, 
«nd  return  a  rich  reward  in  the  inoreasf^  productions  of  the  agriculturist. 

Officers  for  1851. — President,  J.  W.  Collins,  of  Smyrna;  Secretary, 
James  H.  Smith,  of  Norwich;  Treasurer,  John  Blinn,  of  Norwich; 
with  seven  vice-presidents,  «nd  one  ^om  each  town  in  ike  county  as  an  ex* 
lecutive  committee. 

(Signed)  AUGUSTUS  SANFORD,  President. 

NortDtckj  Jtamary  lif ,  1851. 

CLINTON, 

TheAnnualFairoftheSocietywa8heldatKee9eville,t>ii  the  25th  and  26th 
of  September,  and  was  in  many  respects  of  a  most  interesting  character.  The 
exhibition  of  stock,  dairy  products,  domestic  articles,  fruits,  &c.,  was  in  the 
highest  degree  creditable  to  the  county,  and  evinces  an  onward  progress  in 
the  cause  of  agricultural  improvement. 

The  competition  in  farm  crops  was  less  than  usual,  owing  probably  to  the 
requirements  of  the  Society,  which  require  a  clear  and  accurate  report  of 
every  thing  appertaining  to  the  production  of  the  crop  offered  for  premium. 
Many  of  our  &rmer8  regret  that  they  did  not  comply  with  the  requirements 
and  enter  their  crops,  which  would  have  been  creditable  to  themselves  and 
to  the  eounty.  The  crops  in  the  county  were  generally  good,  and  secured 
in  good  condition.  Potatoes  are  the  only  exception,  and  as  to  them  not 
generaL  In  the  north  and  west  parts  of  the  county,  the  disease  has  pre- 
vailed.   There  is  a  potato  cultivated  here,  pale  red,  not  exactly  round* 
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called  the  "  More  potato/'  which  has,  it  is  believed,  escaped  the  rot.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  good  seed,  planted  in  season,  on  unmannrcd  new 
land,  will  not  be  likely  to  rot.  I  have  planted  the  More,  Pink  eyes,  Eng* 
lidh  whites,  and  June  potatoes,  in  separate  lots,  all  on  virgin  soil,  the  sward 
turned  over,  and  the  rot  has  not  affected  them.  As  a  general  thing,  the 
Pink  eyes  snffsr  more  than  any  other  variety  grown  in  the  county. 

The  inftoenoe  of  oar  Society  is  constantly  increasing,  and  its  effect  npon 
Hke  rising  generation  is  evidently  of  a  most  favorable  character.  It  excites 
a  laudable  ambition,  begets  a  desire  for  more  intelligence  and  information, 
and  in  various  ways  is  productive  of  the  most  salutary  results. 

Annexed  is  a  statement  of  field  crops,  and  some  interesting  account  of  the 
aianner  of  managing  nurseries ;  a  business  which  is  very  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  this  county.  A  new  feature  has  been  introduced  in  our  premium 
list,  for  the  encouragement  of  setting  out  shade  trees.  It  has  been  quite 
successful,  and  will  be  productive  of  great  good.    A  report  in  connection 

with  the  subject  is  submitted. 

E.  A.  HUBLBUT,  President. 

Oficerifor  1851. — ^At  the  annual  meeting,  Dec.  26,  the  following  officers 
were  elected :  President,  Jona.  Battey,  KeeseviUe ;  Vice  Presidents,  Z* 
G.  Piatt,  Plattsburgh ;  A.  J.  Moses,  Champlain ;  Anderson  Keese,  Keese- 
viUe; &  H.  Mo(Mre,  Peru ;  B.  0.  Barber,  Beekmantown;  Willets  Keese, 
Peru ;  Silas  M.  Taylor,  Schuyler's  Falls ;  Alonzo  D.  Barber,  Bedanan- 
town;  J*  W.  Bailey,  Plattsburgh;  Andrew  Dunning,  Chasy;  Treasurer, 
Peter  Keese,  Keeseville ;  Secretary,  Ira  D.  Knowles,  P«ru. 

On  motion,  Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  are  due  to  E.  A. 
Hurlbut,  Esq.,  for  the  very  able,  impartial,  and  satis&ctory  manner  in 
which,  for  the  past  three  years,  he  has  discharged  tiie  arduous  duties  of 
Psesident  of  this  Society;  and  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  j^esenl 
him  a  copy  of  this  resolution.  W.  Kxsss,  Secretary, 


Shade  Trees. 

J.  Battey's  statement  relative  to  shade  trees  transplanted  adjoining  the 
highway  near  his  residence,  seventy-one  in  number : 

The  trees  were  all  set  in  sward  land — a  place  fbr  each  tree  being  pre- 
pared by  opening  a  hole,  four  to  six  feet  in  diameter,  according  to  the  size 
of  the  tree,  throwing  out  the  soil  as  &r  down  as  to  the  subsoil,  replacmg  the 
turf  in  an  inverted  position,  and  then  filling  up  to  nearly  the  level  of  the 
ground  with  good  mould  or  soil  from  a  highly  cultivated  field,  which  was 
manured  and  tilled  the  year  previous,  but  without  the  addition  of  any  ma- 
nora  this  season ;  the  tiee  then  set  on  the  bed  prepared  for  it,  the  roots 
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ezteiMled  in  their  natmnl  pontion^  the  spaces  mcely  filled,  and  tne  roots 
eovered  to  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  with  soil  of  the  same  descrip^ 
tioa.  After  the  tree  is  thus  planted,  and  securely  tied  to  a  sukke,  the  sor- 
&oe  is  mulched  by  placing  around  it  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  strawy  manure. 
The  tree  is  well  headed  back,  so  the  loss  of  top  shall  nearly  correspond  with 
that  of  the  root,  and  then  left  to  take  its  chance  pretty  much  as  nature  dic- 
tates. I  seldom  find  it  necessary  or  beneficial,  when  trees  of  any  kind  are 
thus  planted  and  toell  mulched^  to  water  them,  eren  dariug  the  severest 
drought.  In  this  case  I  did  not  use  a  pailfnll  of  water  en  the  trees  after 
planting,  yet  every  tree  is  alive  except  five,  two  of  which  were  accidentally 
broken,  and  the  remaining  three  died  from  the  mulching  having  been  acci- 
dentally omitted. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  my  practice  differs  from  die  mode  usually  reoom 
mended  in  horticultural  works,  in  two  particulars ;  in  mt  removing  the 
subsoil,  and  in  planting  the  tree  two  or  three  inches  higher*  I  have  be- 
come fully  satisfied,  both  from  analogy  and  experience,  that  in  a  retentive 
soil,  the  practice  of  digging  a  pit  two  or  three  feet  deep  for  the  tree  to  stand 
over  or  b,  (unless  it  is  provided  with  a  drai?i,)  must,  however  good  the 
materials  with  which  it  is  fiUed,  pove,  sooner  or  later,  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  tree.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  hole,  or  pit,  filled  with  mate- 
rials leas  compact  than  the  surrounding  subsoil,  must,  for  the  first  year  or 
two  at  least,  serve  as  a  reservoir  into  which  the  surplus  water  firom  the  sur- 
rounding soil  will  be  constuiUy  settling,  there  to  become  stagnant,  and  as 
soon  as  the  roots  shall  have  penetrated  deep  enough,  to  cause  them  to 
canker,  and  thus  destroy  the  health  and  vigor  of  the  tree. 

The  evil  consequences  oC  planting  trees  deeper  than  ihej  stood  in  the 
nursery,  are  pretty  generally  understood,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  a  veiy 
few  years  the  superior  advantages  of  planting  them  somewhat  higher j  will 
be  a  fact  as  well  understood.  For  heavy  soils,  and  indeed  for  all  soils  not 
quite  light  and  porous,  a  very  suooessful,  if  not  the  very  best  mode  will  be 
found  to  consist  in  placing  the  tree,  after  the  ground  has  been  well  prepared 
by  repeated  and  deep  plowings,  directly  upon  the  surface,  without  digging  any 
hole,  and  then  filling  in  among  the  roots  with  good  soil,  to  the  same  depth 
above  them  as  they  stood  below  the  surface  previous  to  transplanting.  In  this 
mode  a  sufficient  quantity  of  soil  must  be  added  around  the  tree  to  render 
the  surface  nearly  level  for  a  distance  of  at  least  six  or  eight  feet  from  it. 

These  remarks  are  not  based  upon  mere  theory.  I  have  tested  the  mode 
by  experiment  with  trees  of  several  kinds,  and  in  every  instance  with  the 
most  satisfactory  results ;  and  I  harve  no  hesitation  in  recommending  it  fyt 
trial  on  soils  not  aetoally  quite  light  or  dry. 
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Pear  Trees^  transplanted  for  hearing, 

Hie  trees  were  planted  in  ground  which  had  been  in  cultivation  for  seve- 
ml  jrears ;  no  manure  being  applied  this  year,  save  what  was  applied  as  a 
top-dressing,  in  the  form  of  the  ordinary  mulching  which  I  give  to  all  newly 
transplanted  trees,  and  for  which  purpose  I  prefer  horse  manure  mixed  with 
about  twice  its  bulk  of  litter,  to  any  other.  The  mode  of  transplanting  did 
not  materially  differ  from  that  described  as  employed  in  the  setting  out  of 
shade  trees,  except  that  very  little  excavation  was  made  to  admit  the  tree — 
no  turf  was  used,  and  only  the  soil  taken  from  the  place  where  the  tree  was 
to  stand,  and  from  Uie  immediate  vicinity,  was  used  in  filling  in  among  the 
roots.  Those  on  free  stocks  were  planted  so  as  to  stand  when  the  soil 
should  become  settled,  at  about  the  same  depth  as  in  the  nursery.  Pears 
and  quince  bottoms  I  plant  a  little  deeper,  and  then  raise  the  earth  about 
the  tree  high  enough  in  all  cases  to  cover  the  point  of  union  between  the 
stock  and  scion,  at  least  one  inch  below  the  surface.  In  warmer  latitudes 
this  precaution  is  found  necessary  to  save  the  tree  from  the  attacks  of  the 
apple  borer,  to  which  the  quince  is  also  liable.  Here  this  precaution  is 
required  for  the  additional  reason  o£  affording  protection  to  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  stock  from  the  inclemency  of  our  winters.  Notwithstanding  the 
extreme  drought  of  the  past  season,  and  the  entire  want  of  any  care  in  wa- 
tering, every  tree  is  now  alive,  and  has  made  fair  growth. 

This  mode  of  growing  the  pear,  though  of  recent  introduction  in  this 
county,  has  already  become  quite  common,  being  esteemed,  and  very  justly 
so,  the  best  adapted  of  any  to  the  garden  culture  of  this  fruit,  as  it  enables 
the  occupant  of  a  very  small  garden  to  cultivate  a  sufficient  number  of  varie- 
ties to  furnish  «  succession  through  the  entire  season.  And  what  will  be 
r^arded  by  many,  who  have  been  educated  to  believe  that  the  planting  of 
pear  trees,  like  that  of  acorns,  which  are  to  become  a  forest,  can  only  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  future  gejieratians — as  a  matter  of  greater  conse- 
quence still,  is  the  fact  that  when  thus  grown  the  Pear  comes  almost  imme- 
diately into  bearing.  I  this  season  had  as  fine  specimens  of  the  Surpasse 
Yirgalieu  as  I  ever  saw,  upon  a  tree  scarcely  three  feet  high,  planted  last 
year,  and  had  it  not  been  that  the  blossoms  were  all  destroyed  by  that  new 
enemy  to  the  fruit  culturist  in  this  region,  the  ^*  May  Bug,**  I  should  have 
had  fruit  this  year  on  upwards  of  forty  trees,  only  one  year  from  the  trans- 
planting, and  but  two  and  three  years  from  the  bud. 

Of  fifty-six  trees  on  Quince,  planted  out  this  season,  over  thirty  are  now 
furnished  with  fruit  buds,  which  is  also  the  case  with  nearly  every  dwarf 
tree  in  the  specimen  grounds,  which  had  been  planted  at  an  earlier  period. 

Blight  of  the  Pear  tree,  so  prevalent  in  various  forms,  in  some  parts  of 
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ike  coontj,  has  neyer  made  itfl  appeannoe  in  mj  gromids.  The  greatest 
enemy  I  have  found  to  the  snocesaful  culture  of  the  pear,  is  the  ^*  slug/*  an 
insect  closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with  the  *'  cherry  slug.'*  I  find  no 
difiiculty  in  getting  rid  of  them  by  the  use  of  lime  dusted  over  the  trees, 
which  should  be  done  when  the  leaves  are  not  wet  Even  fine  dry  earth 
Ihrowed  by  the  hand  with  some  force,  will  also  use  up  all  that  it  hits ;  and 
this,  in  the  haods  of  careless  cultivators,  may  be  the  safest  remedy. 
Union  Nurseries,  IIM  tno.,  (Nov.)  26,  1850. 


COMPETITION   BETWEEN   CLINTON   AND    ESSEX  COUNTIES. 

The  committee  to  award  the  honorary  premiums  between  the  counties  of 
Clinton  and  Essex,  give  the  preference  to  Clinton  county — on  horses,  cat- 
tle, except  the  Devons,  sheep,  swine,  on  fruits,  flowers,  and  &rming  uten- 
sils. 

They  give  the  preference  to  Essex  county,  on  Devon  cattle,  on  domestic 
manufactures,  and  on  the  products  of  the  dairy. 

The  show  of  vegetables  was  very  good  on  both  sides,  but  rather  in  favor 
of  Essex  county. 

(Signed)  HENRY  WINTERBOTTOM, 

H.  DOTY,  Committee. 


COLUMBIA. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  the  Columbia  County  Agrioultural  Society,  was  held 
on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  October.  The  exhibition  in  every  department  was 
was  well  sustained,  and  furnished  a  gratifying  evidence  of  the  increasing 
interest  manifested  by  our  agriculturists  in  the  improvement  of  the  soil  and 
the  progress  of  Agriculture.  We  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  of  our  fkrmets 
in  attendance,  examining  all  the  various  articles,  and  conversing  so  fireely 
upon  the  different  modes  adopted  by  them  in  tilling  their  land,  managing 
their  stock,  and  in  the  culdvation  of  firuit.  Thus  a  man  is  not  only  able  to 
impart,  but  to  receive  information,  and  we  doubt  not  many  profited  by 
what  they  saw  and  heard  on  this  occasion.  The  number  in  attendance  was 
yery  large  on  both  days,  notwithstanding  the  weather  was  unfi»vorable 
the  second  day. 

The  exhibition  in  the  yarious  departments  was  in  the  highest  degree  cre- 
ditable to  the  fii^nners  and  mechanics  of  the  county,  and  was  a  commenda- 
ble advance  upon  any  previous  exhibition.  The  show  of  stock  was  good, 
though  perhaps  not  quite  equal  to  the  previous  year.  Some  very  fine 
horses  were  on  exhibitioQ.    Thedisplayof  sheep  was  very  good.    Of  swine, 
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ftome  TBry  snperlor  specimens  "were  exhibited.  A  Berkshire  pig  belonging  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  not  two  years  old,  weighed  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds.     There  were  others  exhibited  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Farm  Products, — A  wagon  loaded  with  fiirm  products  was  upon  the 
ground,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  kind  before  the  Society.  Its  attraction 
was  such,  that  it  is  presumed  another  year  will  witness  numbers  presented 
for  the  examination  of  the  multitude  in  attendance  at  the  fair.  The  mis- 
cellaneous department  was  exhibited  separately  thiis  year,  and  was  much 
larger  than  usual.  There  were  many  articles  of  decided  merit,  in  the  horti- 
cultural, fancy  and  domestic  departments. 

Fruiti — The  display  was  remarkably  fine,  and  one  that  the  State  cannot, 
it  is  believed,  surpass.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  grapes,  &c.,  were  in  great 
abundance,  as  well  as  perfection.  In  the  vegetable  department  the  show  was 
uncommonly  rich.  The  Variety  and  quality  as  well  as  size  of  many  of  the 
vegetables  cannot  well  be  surpassed* 

Mr.  F.  A.  Gifford  exhibited  a  card  composed  of  agricultural  pruning  in- 
struments, beautifully  arranged. 

The  ladies  displayed  their  ingenuity  and  skill  in  useful  and  ornamental 
articles,  which  made  one  of  the  most  attractive  features  of  the  Fair. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  report  on  discretionary  articles,  from 
John  S.  Grould,  Esq.,  chairman,  will  show  the  character  of  the  exhibition 
in  this  department.     The  committee  report : 

That  never  during  the  whole  history  of  the  Society,  has  the  show  of  articles 
been  so  numerous  and  so  valuable  as  the  present  year,  nor  has  the  agricultural 
and  horticultural  skill  of  the  sons,  or  the  thrift  and  good  taste  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  old  Columbia,  ^one  out  so  oonspicuously,  as  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. So  numerous  and  excellent  are  the  articles  exhibited,  that  Uie  task 
of  discriminating  between  them  and  deciding  on  their  respective  merits,  is 
a  work  of  as  much  delicacy  as  magnitude.  James  T.  Perkins,  exhibited  a 
grape  vine,  of  the  Isabella  variety,  which  had  been  entirely  girdled;  above 
the  joint  where  the  girdling  had  been  effected,  the  vine  was  abundant- 
ly filled  with  grapes  of  extraordinary  size  and  most  luscious  flavor ;  while 
those  growing  between  the  girdled  point  and  the  ground  were  meager  and 
less  highly  flavored.  This  valuable  experiment,  so  interesting  to  the  grape 
culturist,  entities  Mr.  P.  to  a  premium.  The  display  of  flowers  was  truly 
beautiful,  and  argued  well  for  the  good  taste  and  liberality  of  our  flonnml- 
lurists.  It  is  hoped  that  tlus  feature  of  the  Fairs  of  the  Society  will 
grow  more  and  more  attractive  every  year.  The  {dewing  match  was  excel- 
lent— and  the  competitors  did  themselvesgreat  credit. 

Mr.  J.  B*  Powdl,  of  Chatham,  delivered  an  excellent  wldreas  on  the 
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evening  of  the  first  day,  wbioh  was  listened  to  attentivelj  by  a  large  audi- 
ence.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  the  annual  address  was  deliver* 
ed  before  the  Society  by  J.  Sutherland,  Esq.  From  this  excellent  address 
we  give  the  following  most  timely  and  well  ^ken  suggestions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  AgriadtuTal  EductUion. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  to  the  fitrmers  here,  upon  a  sub* 
ject  camtected  with  Agriculture  and  its  improvements,  though  perhaps  not  di^ 
rectly  called  for  by  the  occasion.  Everybody  says  that  Agriculture  is  a 
great  science,  a  great  art,  profession  and  btisiness ;  the  most  important  to 
the  People — the  foundation  and  support  of  all  commerce  and  manu&ctures ; 
the  first,  as  it  must  be  the  last  employment  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind ; 
that  which  feeds  all  and  clothes  all.  And  if  this  is  true  of  this  employ* 
ment  in  all  civilized  countries,  how  emphatically  is  it  true  of  it  in  this,  with 
our  immense  extent  of  territory,  with  its  virgin  soil,  and  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate, and  which  must  forever  be  essentially  agricultural,  unless  we  pervert 
the  laws  of  nature  and  throw  away  the  blessings  which  Divine  Providence 
has  so  bountifully  bestowed  upon  us.  Yes,  everybody  is  loud  in  their  ad* 
miration  of  Agriculture  and  in  their  praises  of  the  &rmcr.  Not  a  candi* 
date  for  office  forgets  in  his  addresses  to  the  electors  to  express  this  admira- 
tion and  these  praises — not  a  member  of  our  Legislature,  omits  any  fit  oppor- 
tunity in  words  to  proclaim  the  great  importance  of  this  Science  and  art ; 
not  an  Executive  message  but  that  next  to  the  Supreme  Author  of  all,  gives 
the  gratitude  of  the  country  to  the  &rmer,  for  abundance  and  plenty.  But 
when  the  fivrmer  lookjs  for  action^  gentlemen,  for  legislation  for  his  benefit 
and  for  the  advancement  of  his  calling,  what  has  been  done  ?  Nothing  ! 
To  the  disgrace  of  our  State,  be  it  said,  that  nothing,  comparatively  noth- 
ing has  been  done  by  the  government  to  aid  Agriculture.  No  institution 
has  been  formed  and  supported  by  its  treasury  where  the  science  and  the 
art  oould  go  on  hand  and  hand  together,  and  thus  furnish  the  practical  far- 
mer those  scientific  researches  corrected  or  illustrated  by  experiments, 
which  he  stands  so  much  in  need  of,  and  which  his  limited  means,  or  other 
exreurastances  prohibit  him  from  attempting. 

This  State  has  done  nothing  for  the  education  of  its  children  for  farmers. 
And  pray,  why  should  not  children  be  educated  with  reference  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  any  other  profession  or  business  they  are  to  follow  ?  Indeed,  why  should 
not  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Chembtry  be  taught  in  our  common  schools  ? 
Why  ^ould  not  the  State  lend  its  aid  in  furnishing  the  necessary  boohs  and 
•ppanitttA,  and  in  other  ways  ?  What  knowledge  is  better  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  the  young;  what  knowledge  would  be  more  useful  to  them  in  i^r  Ufe 
in  working  their  fiumsv  than  the  knowledge  these  iciences  give;  the  seoieta 
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wliich  they  disclose ;  a  knowledge  of  the  external  fonn  and  stmcture  not  only, 
but  of  the  internal  constitaents  and  condition  of  those  plants,  flowers  and 
fruits,  of  that  soil,  those  stones  and  rocks,  among  which  they  are  to  spend 
their  lives,  and  which  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  their  constant  care  and  labor. 
This  neglect  of  the  interest  of  the  farmer  by  the  Legislature,  has  not  been 
for  want  of  time  to  pass  laws ;  for  who  will  say  that  we  have  not  had  laws 
enough.  Every  session  they  make  a  book ;  some  c<Mistitutional,  and  some 
xmcoastitutional,  some  unconstitutionally  taking  away  the  rights  of  one  por- 
tion oi  their  constituents  ;  and  some  comtitutionally  enforcing  the  rights  of 
another  portion. 

Now,  gentlemen,  without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this  past 
neglect  of  the  Legislature,of  Agriculture  and  of  the  farmer, and  even  admitting 
that  the  fault  is  somewhat  your  own,  for  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  and  of  action 
and  of  earnest  demand,  I  will  in  concluding  suggest  that  which  must  at  onoe 
strike  you  as  a  remedy  for  this  past  neglect,  and  which  will  secure  you  that  aid 
from  the  Legislature  in  future  which  your  interests  and  the  importance  of 
Agriculture  demand.  It  is  this :  the  ballot  box.  Unity  of  purpose  and 
action,  and  an  earnest  demand  through  '*  the  ballot  box."  Let  these  gen- 
tlemen who  want  you  to  send  them  to  the  Legislature  understand  in  this 
way  that  you  want,  not  talk^  but  action  ;  not  their  poetical  admiration  of 
Agriculture,  but  their  substantial  assistance  to  it ;  and  then  we  shall  have 
laws  not  only  for  banks  and  railroads,  but  for  Agriculture  and  for  farmers ; 
we  shall  have  such  aid  from  the  government  as  will  bring  Agriculture  up  tOy 
and  advance  it  with  this  ^^Age  of  Improvement,^^  Such  aid  the  farmers  of 
this  State  have  a  right  to  ask,  and  such  aid  it  b  the  duty  of  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  to  give. 

Officers^  1851. — James  McGriffert, President;  Abraham  Pierce,  Secretary; 
Henry  C.  Miller  Treasurer :  With  Vice  Presidents  and  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Farm  Crops — Award  of  Premiums. 

The  specimens  were  superior  to  any  previous  year.  Indian  com — 80J 
bushels  per  acre.  Carrots — 1200  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat  and  oats  very 
good.  JAMES  McGIFFERT,  President. 


CORTLAND. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  took  place  at  Cortland  Village, 
on  the  11th  and  12th  of  September.  The  out  door  arrangements  were  ex- 
cellent, and  the  display  of  animals,  implements,  &c.,  good.  Of  the  former, 
the  number  was  not  so  large  perhaps  as  on  some  former  occasions,  few  being 
driven  in  from  oUier  towns,  but  the  quality  was  unusually  select     The  dis- 
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play  of  agricultnral  implements  and  honsebold  utensils  was  superior  to  that 
of  any  preceding  Fair,  and  the  Society  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Messrs. 
Freer,  for  the  public  spirit  manifested  by  them  in  adding  to  this  part  of  the 
exhibition. 

Floral  Hall,  in  the  extent  of  its  articles,  and  the  taste  and  beauty  of  its 
arrangements,  by  common  consent,  equalled  or  surpasse<l  any  preceding 
display  in  this  department.  To  the  marshals  and  other  gentlemen  having 
this  in  charge,  and  more  especially  to  the  ladies  of  Cortland  Village,  who 
perfected  these  admirable  arrangements,  the  Society  and  the  public  are 
deeply  indebted. 

The  plowing  match,  on  the  second  day,  was  spiritedly  contested  by  nu- 
merous competitors,  and  the  work  performed  by  them  uncommonly  good. 
This  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  our  county  fairs,  and  the  number  of 
competitors  should  be  still  much  further  increased.  Next  year  we  hope  to 
see  a  match  in  which  the  male  members  of  the  Society  will  generally  com- 
pete, each  oumer  managing  his  own  team  and  plow. 

Immediately  after  the  plowing  match,  the  Society  partook  of  a  well  served 
dinner  at  the  Cortland  House,  and  then  repaired  to  the  Presbyterian  church 
to  hear  the  annual  address,  which  was  delivered  by  S.  B.  Woolworth,  Esq., 
of  Homer.  Though  the  speaker  expressed  regret  that  the  duty  had  not 
devolved  on  a  practical  agriculturist,  the  Society  felt  otherwise.  The  ad- 
dress was  eminently  sound,  able,  and  practical^  and  was  listened  to  with 
marked  interest  throughout,  by  an  audience  which  filled  the  church  even  to 
its  aisles. 

Firtt  Clou  Cattle. 

There  were  twenty-two  animals  in  this  class,  entered  for  the  inspection 
of  the  committee;  the  most  of  them  too,  superior  animals,  and  worthy 
of  prizes.  The  committee  instructed  the  chairman  to  report,  that  the 
Society  is  under  great  obligatioas  to  the  owners  of  these  anivrals,  for  their 
exhibition  here,  not  only  for  their  intrinsic  merit,  but  as  furnishing  pleasing 
evidence  of  improvement  in  the  breeds  of  neat  cattle. 

Dairy  Cows. 
First  Premium,  Martin  Sanders. 

Milk  produced  during  the  fbrst  week  in  June, 820  lbs. 

Butter  do  do  do        13     " 

Milk  do  do  September, 254    " 

Butter  do  do  do        9     " 

The  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  dairy  was  excellent,  and  the  display 
in  the  miscellaneous  articles  creditable  to  the  county. 

CartlandmlU.  HIBAM  HOPKINS,  President. 
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Officers  1851. — At  the  annual  meeting  held  Dec.  27,  the  following  oflGi- 
oers  were  elected :  President,  Noah  Hitchcock.  Jr.  j  Vice  Presidents, 
Israel  Boies,  Anthony  Freer,  Paris  Barber,  Moses  Kinney ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  G.  J.  J.  Barber;  Recording  Secretary,  G.  W.  Chamberlain; 
Treasurer,  Morgan  L.  Webb  ;  Marshals,  Ira  Bowen,  Amos  Hobart,  D.  S, 
Hunger ;  Executive  Board,  Manley  Hobart,  Benjamin  Salisbury,  Stephen 
Patrick,  David  Hardy,  A.  L.  Chamberlain,  Peter  Walrod,  Wm.  R.  Ran- 
dall, Lyman  Hubbard,  F.  H.  Hebberd,  James  Hitchcock. 

On  motion  of  Noah  Hitchcock,  Jr.,  a  committee  of  three  were  appointed 
by  the  chair,  namely,  Amos  Rice,  A.  Freer  and  J.  J.  Adams,  to  prepare 
and  offer  resolutions  in  reference  t8  the  recent  decease  of  Williah 
Randall,  Esq, 

The  committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  minute  on  the  recent  decease  oi 
Wm.  Randall,  Esq.,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolved^  That  the  Cortland  County  Agricultural  Society  have  heard 
with  deep  regret  of  the  deaUi  of  Wm.  Randall,  JEsq.,  on  the  23d  inst.,  a 
prominent  agricultuiist  of  this  oounty,  and  an  Ex-President  of  this  Society, 
who  from  its  first  organization  has  been  one  of  its  most  efficient  supporters 
and  liberal  patrons  ;  that  we  recognize  in  him,  as  a  citizen  and  a  gentleman 
farmer,  those  valuable  traits  of  character,  always  necessary  to  success, 
urbanity  and  kindness,  a  prudent  forecast,  and  a  persevering  energy. 

Resolved,  That  this  Society  tender  their  sympathies  to  the  family  of  the 
deceased  in  this  hour  of  affliction,  on  the  great  loss  they  have  sustained,  the 
loss  of  an  affectionate  hnsband,  and  an  honored  father. 

Resolved,  That  the  secretary  of  the  meeting  be  requested  to  forward  to  the 
fttmily  of  the  deceased  a  copy  of  f^ese  resolutions,  and  as  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  his  memory,  that  they  be  entered  on  the  joomal  of  this  Society,  and  be 
publi^ed. 


DELAWARE, 

The  undersigned,  President  of  the  Delawar^County  Agricultural  Society, 
submits  the  following  report : 

The  past  year  has  been  one  of  prosperity  to  this  Society.  More  than 
vaual  interest  has  been  taken  in  its  proceedings  by  the  farmers  of  the  county, 
and  the  opinion  is  prevailing  among  them  that,  properly  sustained,  the  So- 
ciety may  become  of  increased  benefit  to  them.  The  list  of  members  of 
the  Society  is  greater  at  the  present  time  thSn  at  any  former  period.  Ad- 
journed meetings  of  the  Society  were  held  in  different  towns  in  the  county 
duing  the  past  summer,  which  were  addressed  by  the  President,  and  bj 
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other  friends  of  Agrioahtve,  tnd  wliiok  «re  bdieTod  to  have  bul  a  good 
result 

Tlie  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  Tillage  of  Hamden,  on 
Wedneedaj,  October  16th,  and  was  nnmeronsly  attended.  The  show  of 
cattle  was  larger  than  at  anj  former  Fair  of  the  Society,  and  the  animals 
exhibited  were,  many  of  them,  of  rare  excellence.  Quite  a  large  number 
of  DcTons,  and  grades  of  that  breed,  were  offered,  and  justly  cttraoted 
public  attention.  This  breed  of  cattle  is  believed  to  be  peculiarly  adapted 
to  our  locality  and  wants,  and  is  therefore  becoming  popular  in  this  county. 
The  show  of  sheep  was  not  large,  but  those  exhibited  were  thorough  breds, 
and  fktr  specimens  of  the  different  breeds.  They  consisted  of  Merinos, 
Cheviots,  Bakewells,  and  South  Downs.  Regrets  were  expressed  that  some 
of  the  superior  Saxon  flocks,  kept  in  the  county,  were  not  represented. 
The  show  of  horses,  though  not  large,  was  meritorious.  The  exhibition  of 
fruits  and  yegetables  was  well  sustained.  The  beautiful  and  elaborate  spe- 
cimens of  ladies'  handiwork,  were  much  admired,  and  constituted  a  highly 
interesting  feature  of  the  occasion. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  have  been  as  follows: 

From  the  State  Treasury, 8106  00 

From  voluntary  contribution,  •  • 123  00 

Balance  from  last  year 9  80 

$288  80 

The  above  amount,  less  a  balance  of  $2.80,  has  been  expended,  in  pre-' 
niums,  $222.10;  incidentals,  $18.40. 

The  volumes  of  Transactions  and  proceedings  furnished  the  Society  have 
also  been  distributed  as  premiums,  and  are  perused  with  pleasure  and  profit 
by  those  into  whose  hands  they  fall.  It  is  believed,  they  are  exerting  a 
silent  but  powerful  influence  upon  the  public  mind.  Agricultural  journals, 
(especially  the  "  Cultivator,")  are  extensively  patronized  among  us,  and 
highly  valued.  They  contain  a  fund  of  valuable  and  interesting  reading 
fbr  the  flurmer,  the  true  worth  of  which  is  beginning  to  be  duly  appreciated. 

SAMUEL  A.  LAW,  President. 

Officers,  1851.— Prendent,  Samuel  A.  Law,  Meredith ;  Secretary,  E.  H. 
Olmstead,  Delhi ;  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Farrington,  Delhi 

•DUTCHESS. 
The  Dutchess  County  Agrieultund  Society,  held  its  Tenth  Annual  Fair 
ai  WaiAington  Hollow,  on  the  2d  and  8d  of  October.    This  show  flu* 
(Assembly.  No.  160,1  15  •  p ^oalp 
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exceeded  any  fonner  one  in  the  interest  manifested  by  the  yisitors  and  mem- 
bers, and  in  the  superiority  of  the  stock  exhibited.  In  some  classes,  espe- 
cially in  working  oxen,  sheep,  brood  mares  and  colts,  and  )iorses,  the  show 
would  have  favorably  compared  with  any  show  in  the  State.  The  domestic 
hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  on  the  tables  were  many  well  arranged 
floral  ornaments,  and  splendid  specimens  of  the  fruits  of  the  season,  while 
the  department  of  manufactured  goods  gave  good  evidence  of  the  taste  and 
kidustry  of  the  formers'  wives  and  daughters,  and  of  the  skill  of  the  me- 
chanics who  sent  in  specimens  of  their  work.  Besides  the  premiums 
awarded  in  money  and  diplomas,  a  large  number  of  books  were  distributed 
to  the  successful  competitors,  comprizing  the  best  selections  from  the 
numerous  agricultural  publications  of  the  day,  and  including  a  number  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  State  Society  and  the  American  Institute.  The 
latter  works  are  being  much  sought  after,  and  are  highly  appreciated  by  the 
Society,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  secure  them.  Several  are 
now  striving  for  them  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  full  set.  The  Society, 
by  a  regulation  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  usefulness,  receive  the  pay 
of  members  in  advance,  which  entitles  the  members  to  a  copy  of  the  Culti- 
vator, or  American  Agriculturist  It  can  be  easily  seen  that  great  advan- 
tages must  arise,  by  distributing  a  considerable  number  of  such  excellent 
agricultural  periodicals. 

The  next  show  will  be  held  at  the  same  place,  on  the  2d  and  3d  days  of 
October,  1851.  BARCLAY  HAVILAND,  Secretary. 

Officers^  1851. — President,  Cornelius  Du  Bob,  Poughkeepsie.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Thomas  Tabor,  Henry  Mesier,  J.  F.  Sheafe,  Aaron  Vail,  Cal- 
vert Canfield,  J.  W.  Wheeler.  Recording  Secretaries,  Barclay  Haviland, 
Samuel  T.  Tabor,  Washington.  Corresponding  Secretaries,  S.  B.  Trow- 
bridge, Poughkeepsie  ;  R.  0.  Coffin,  Washington ;  Abraham  Burton,  Ches- 
nut  Ridge.    Treasurer,  Henry  A.  Field,  Poughkeepsie. 


Indian  Com, 

Statement  of  five  acres  of  com  raised  by  A.  L.  k  H.  P.  Allen,  Pough- 
keepsie :  The  field,  consisting  of  about  twelve  acres,  had  laid  to  grass  for 
several  years.  The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  some  parts  inclining  a  little  to 
gravel  In  the  early  part  of  May  last,  drew  on  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
loads  of  barn-yard  manure  and  spread  upon  the  sod,  which  was  then  turned 
over,  plowing  to  the  depth  of  about  eight  inches.  The  surface  was  smoothed 
with  a  light  harrow,  without  disturbing  the  sod. 

The  seed  waa  the  common  eight  and  twelve-rowed  yellow  com,  and  was 
planted  between  the  22d  and  29th  of  Blay,  three  feet  ajMut  each  way,  the 
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grovnd  haring  been  m&rked  oat  with  a  light  plow  for  that  purpose.  The 
seed  was  prepared  as  follows,  viz :  To  three  bushels  of  oom,  take  two  poondi 
of  glue  and  dissolve  it  Id  eight  quarts  of  water  ;  sprinkle  it  on  the  com, 
and  stir  it  until  thoroughly  wet.  Then  sprinkle  on  four  doable  handsfuU 
of  guano,  or  its  equivalent  of  hen  manure,  continue  stirring  or  shoveling  the 
com  over,  and  sprinkle  on  wood  ashes,  lime  and  plaster,  an  equal  quantity 
of  each,  until  the  moisture  is  absorbed.  The  kernels  will  then  not  adhere 
to  each  other,  but  will  be  covered  with  a  dry  coating  of  the  above  sub- 
stances, and  may  be  planted  at  leisure.  The  com  was  plowed  twice  in  a 
row  each  way,  and  hoed  once,  commencing  about  the  14th*  of  June,  and 
foishing  about  the  first  of  July,  after  which  a  part  of  the^  field  was  again 
plowed  as  before,  but  at  least  three  acres  of  the  westerly  half  of  said  field, 
(which  includes  said  five  acres,)  were  plowed  but  one  way.  This  was  the 
case  with  nearly  two  out  of  said  five  seres.  Our  hay  and  rye  crops  pre- 
vented our  giving  further  attention  to  the  com.  The  com  was  cut  up  at 
the  ground  in  October,  and  husked  in  the  field  in  November. 

The  amount  of  com  raised  upon  said  five  acres  by  us  the  seasonlast  past^ 
having  been  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel  measure,  was  three  hundred 
and  thirty*six  bushels  and  three  pecks — equal  to  sixty-seven  bushels  and 
one  and  a  half  pecks  per  acre.  A  part  of  this  com  has  been  sold,  and,  be- 
ing weighed,  overran  the  measurement  about  one  pound  to  the  bushel. 

The  above  statement  is  verified  by  the  affidavits  of  H.  D.  Myers,  sur^ 
veyor,  and  Thomas  Bennett,  who  assisted  in  Cultivatmg  the  field,  and  in 
gathering  and  measuring  the  crop. 


ERIE. 


We  held  our  Tenth  Annual  Fair  at  Aurora,  September  18th  and  19th, 
1850.  All  previous  ones  having  been  held  in  the  city  of  Buffido,  and  in 
consequence  of  the  little  interest  being  taken  by  those  in  the  country 
towns,  the  Society  had  almost  become  extinct ;  consequently  at  its  Ninth 
Annual  Fair  in  the  city,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  remove  it  into  the 
country.  Accordingly  it  was  adjourned  here  for  this  year,  and  the  result 
has  shown  the  wisdom  of  the  change. 

The  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  stock,  was  too  numer- 
ous to  mention  in  one  report.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  cattle, 
eighty-nine  horses,  seventy.-three  sheep,  twenty-three  hogs,  and  various 
other  animals  were  entered  in  competition  for  die  premiums,  and 
hundreds  of  other  animals  were  present,  but  not  offered,  many  of  them 
worthy  of  especial  notice,    Farm  products  were  offered  of  various  kinds,  in 
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great  abimdaikoe.  HousehoM  and  d(«iestic  maniifiM^tiirM  were  eqiiaUjrep- 
resented.  In  the  mechanical  department  they  were  not  so  nnmerons, 
although  some  good  specimens  of  wagons,  plows,  ox-yokes,  horse-rakes, 
•toTOS,  Ac,  were  very  creditable  to  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  the  workmen. 
Messrs.  Jewett  and  Boot,  of  BufiiEdo,  presented  some  splendid  parlor  stoyes, 
e^pal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  ever  offered  to  any  community. 

The  ladies'  department  was  fully  represented  by  numerous  articles  of 
handiwork,  such  as  quilts,  ooTerlets,  carpeting,  hearth  rugs,  shawls,  fulled 
doth,  stockings,  mittens^  table  cloths,  toweling,  and  a  great  variety  of 
needlework.    ' 

It  was  estimated,  tbit  at  least  eight  thousand  persons  were  present,  and 
take  the  exhibition  as  a  whole,  it  fiur  exceeded  any  of  its  predecessors  since 
the  oiganiiation  of  the  Society,  and  seemed  to  stimulate  all  present  with  the 
importance  of  taking  more  interest  in  future  exhibitions. 

The  amount  of  premiums  offered  was $550  00 

do  do  awarded  was ,  •       845  50 

Besides  some  fifty  volumes  Transactions,  and  more  diplomas  than  we 
were  prepared  to  furnish. 

Farms. 

The  committee  reported  but  one  farm  offered  for  examination,  and  thai 
owned  by  John  Baynor,  of  Clarence.  The  committee,  after  an  examina- 
tion, pronounced  it  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  containing  two  hundred 
and  twenty-four  acres,  well  arranged  as  to  divisions  and  convenience  of  cul- 
tivation, a  good  bearing  orchard,  with  well  arranged  buildings,  and  a  supe- 
rior garden.  The  committee  awarded  the  first  premium  of  $10,  to  John 
Baynor,  for  the  best  fiurm. 

Oficers  1851. — ^Apolloe  Hitchcock,  of  Cheektowaga,  President ;  Jdm 
8.  King,  Amherst ;  Alonzo  Baynor,  Clarence ;  W.  B.  Coppock,  Buffalo ; 
Charles  Baker,  Colden ;  John  Webster,  Hamburgh ;  B.  W.  Pratt,  Collins ; 
OlivM'  Patch,  Wales ;  Orren  Mayo,  Concord ;  Ira  McCall,  Aurora ;  Joaah 
Fnllerton,  Alden ;  N.  G.  Stebbins,  Cheektowaga,  Vice  Presidents :  Heniy 
Atwood,  Lancaster,  Treasurer ;  Henry  L.  Bingham,  Lancaster,  Secretary. 

The  Sodety  adjourned,  to  hold  its  next  Annual  Fair  and  Cattie  Show  at 
Lancaster. 

AABON  BILBT,  Secraary. 

Aurora^  December^  2,  1850. 
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ESSEX. 

The  Annml  Fair  of  this  Society  occurred  on  the  25th  aad  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, IB  c(mjimotion  with  that  of  Clinton  coimtj.  The  Fair  was  held  at 
KeeeeTille,  and  the  same  enclosure  again  occupied  whidi  was  refiftrred  to  in 
mt  last  report,  and  a  description  of  which  belongs  partievilarly  to  our  sister 
Society.  The  grounds  have  been  much  adorned,  and  made  more  ooramodi* 
ous  by  the  erection  of  a  tasteful  and  appropriate  edifice,  dedicated  to  Flora 
and  Pomona.  The  ^iclosure,  and  the  various  buildings  and  appliances 
oomoeted  with  it,  render  the  grounds  among  the  most  ext^mre  and  well 
arranged  in  the  State>  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  have  been  devoted. 
The  public  are  indebted  for  the  recent  improvements  to  the  energy  and  seal 
of  the  oemmittee  of  the  Clinton  Society.  The  weather  was  favorable,  and 
a  vast  eonooarse  of  fiumers  and  spectators  were  assembled^  fiir  exceeding 
that  of  any  preceding  year. 

The  eocasion  was  one  of  deep  interest,  and  we  feel  assured  that  its  influ- 
ence will  be  enduring  upon  the  prosperity  of  both  counties.  The  competi- 
ticm  in  this  Society  was,  m  numerous  departments,  very  animated  and 
gratifying.  The  number  of  entries  was  far  greater  than  at  the  former  Fair. 
The  disj^y  was  excellent,  and  extensive  in  manufiMyturee,  femi^  industry, 
and  Bliscellaneous  articles,  indicative  of  great  progress  in  these  branehes. 
The  exhibition  of  horses  we  presented  b  seldom  equalled.  We  pride  our- 
aelves  upon  the  exeellence  of  our  breed  of  horses,  and  the  reputation  of  our 
stock  on  this  occasion  was  fully  sustained.  In  addition  to  the  Black  Hawk 
flunily,  which  has  established  so  high  a  character  for  a  oombination  of  ele- 
gance, action,  vigor  and  endurance,  we  are  introducing  into  the  county  very 
extensively  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of  imported  thorough  bred  horses.  The 
growing  attention  to  this  department  of  husbandry  promises  the  most  im- 
portant results,  and  it  is  the  design  of  our  Society  to  cherish  and  promote 
it  by  every  practicable  expedient. 

The  entries  of  neat  cattle  were  highly  respectable.  The  appearance  upon 
ike  grounds  of  a  number  of  very  choice  and  beantaful  Devons,  from  the  herd 
of  Mr.  John  Brown,  residing  in  one  of  our  most  remote  and  secluded  towns, 
attracted  great  attention,  and  added  much  to  the  interest  d  the  Fair.  A 
peculiar  and  decided  influence  claimed  for  these  Agricultural  associationfl, 
has  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  efiect  produced  on  the  mind  of  thitf 
oomaranily,  by  the  exhibition  of  theee  annuals.  The  interest  and  admins 
tion  they  excited  h«fe  attraeted  pubbe  attention  to  the  subject,  and  hat 
akeady  resulted  in  1^  istrodmction  of  several  choice  ankiak  into  this 
region.  We  have  no  doidrt  but  that  this  mfluenee  upon  the  ehaoMtter  of  ^ie 
etook  of  o«r  ooanty  will  be  penMnent  md  dmttfe,    A  Um  anperior  shMp 
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were  exhibited,  but  the  entries  did  not  sustain  the  character  of  our  wool* 
growing  interest. 

We  regret  to  report  but  a  slight  and  inadequate  competition  for  the  pre- 
miums offered  for  farm  and  field  crops.  The  Society  intend,  if  possible,  to 
arouse  a  stronger  interest  and  more  attention  to  these  pre-eminently  im- 
portant departments  of  agriculture. 

The  county  of  Essex  is  extended  over  so  wide  a  territory,  and  so  discon- 
nected by  its  broken  and  uneven  surface,  that  it  is  impracticable  to  concen- 
trate an  exhibition  of  its  agricultural  productions.  Our  fedrs  must  embrace, 
therefore,  only  a  local,  rather  than  a  general  display  of  the  resources  of  the 
oounty  ;  and  hence  an  unfavorable,  but  false,  estimate  may  be  formed  of 
our  agricultural  capacity  and  condition.  The  effect  of  the  Society  has  been, 
however,  to  draw  together  from  the  various  sections  of  the  county  many  of 
the  most  prominent  and  intellectual  of  the  farming  classes.  We  find  in  this 
communion,  and  in  the  comparison  of  opinions  and  exhibition  of  modes  of 
husbandry  and  resources,  the  development  of  a  progress  and  position  of  our 
agricultural  affairs  in  the  highest  degree  animating  and  satisfactory.  The 
&rmer  of  Northern  New-York  occupies  the  most  favorable  situation,  and 
enjoys  the  highest  advantages  of  market,  both  as  to  price  and  demand  for 
all  his  commodities.  We  may  assert,  in  connection  with  this  conceded 
position,  that  parts  of  the  county  of  Essex  favorably  compare  with  most 
sections  of  the  State,  as  well  in  the  native  fertility  of  the  soil  as  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  artificial  iwprovemeTtt. 

A  combination  of  such  advantages  authorizes  the  anticipation  of  a  high 
progression  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  county.  We  trust  that  our 
Society  will  exercise  a  powerful  agency  in  promoting  and  accelerating  these 
results. 

The  Union  of  the  Fairs  of  Clinton  and  Essex  counties  was  attended 
with  all  the  favorable  effects  contemplated  in  the  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. The  numbers  who  were  attracted  by  this  arrangement  were  vastly 
increased.  The  emulation  excited  between  the  Societies  quite  equalled  in 
its  influence  upon  the  exhibition,  the  extent  and  quality  of  entries,  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  animals  and  fabrics  displayed,  that  is  exerted  by  the 
ordinary  competition  between  individuals.  The  interest  of  the  occasion  and 
ite  useful  consequences  in  every  department  were  promoted  by  this  plan ; 
no  where  else,  it  is  believed,  existing  in  the  State.  With  a  design  of  ex- 
eiting  a  higher  and  universal  spirit  of  emulation  between  the  counties,  and 
of  attaching  increased  test  and  animation  to  the  scene,  the  officers  of  the 
Clinton  Society  proposed,  and  the  gauntlet  was  readily  taken  up  by  Essex, 
that  the  Societies  should  engage  in  an  honorary  competition  at  the  Fair» 
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their  T^iSJ^ive  claims  to  be  submitted  to  foreign  judges,  mutually  chosen. 
This  arrangement  was  announced  some  time  preceding  the  Fair.  The 
points  of  riTalry  to  be  thus  adjudicated,  were  these  :  Which  Society  etcelled 
in  the  exhibition  of  horses,  neat  cattle,  swine,  and  sheep,  respectively,  regard 
being  had  to  the  extent  and  quality  of  the  entries ;  and  also,  which  Society 
excelled  in  the  general  exhibition,  in  all  it  branches.  The  awards  of  the 
judges,  it  was  stipulated,  should  be  entered  upon  the  record  of  each  S^iety, 
and  embraced  in  its  report  to  the  State  Society.  This  novel  passage  at 
arms  in  our  agricultural  chivalry  excited  an  universal  interest.  The  judges 
selected  were  attended  on  their  examination  by  a  representative  of  each 
Society,  to  present  its  entries  and  to  protect  its  claims.  In  accordance  mih. 
the  understanding  we  incorporate  in  this  report  thdr  decbion,  which  was  as 
follows : 

The  committee  on  the  exhibitions  of  the  Clinton  and  Essiex  Oounty  So* 
cieties,  report  as  follows  : — We  awarded  the  preference  to  Clinton  county 
on  horses  and  cattle,  with  the  exception  of  Devon  cattle,  which  We  give  to 
Essex  county.  Also,  the  exhibition  of  sheep  and  swine  to  Clinton.  On 
domestic  manufacture  we  give  the  preference  to  Essex.  Fruits  and  flowers, 
to  Clinton  county.  Vegetables,  very  good  on  both  sides,  rather  in  &vor 
of  Essex  county.  The  exhibition  of  farming  utensils,  to  Clinton  oounty. 
The  productions  of  the  dairy,  to  Essex. 

(Signed)  HENRY  WINTERBOTTOM,  Canada  East, 

W.  DOTY,  Saratoga  Co., 

Committee  on  Exhibition. 

We  deeply  regret  that  /m  universal  sentiment  does  not  prevail  favorable 
to  a  perpetuation  of  these  combined  Fairs,  and  that  it  is  unoertain  whether 
they  will  be  maintained. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  late  President  of  the  Vermont  University,  deli- 
vered the  annual  address,  a  production  of  remarkable  eloquence  and  ability. 

It  appears  fh)m  the  treasurer's  report,  that  the  financial  affairs  of  the  So- 
ciety were  as  follows : 

Money  on  hand  date  of  last  report, • $77  05 

Cash  received  from  the  State, 71  06 

From  memberships  and  other  sources, •  •     228  54 

6371  59 

Paid  for  premiums,  ••••••••••••••••••• 8288  50 

Incidental  expenses, •  •  •  t  i 07  14=$355  64 

Balance  on  hand, • $15  95 

January,  21,  1851,  W.  C.  WATSON,  Prpxidefa. 
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At  so  adjourned  mecfting  c^  the  So^ty,  it  was  unanimously  r^olved  t« 

locate  tbe  annual  £eiir  for  the  Tiext  successive  five  years  at  Elizabethtoum* 

'  Officers  elected — President — ^Winslow  0.  Watson,  of  Chesterfield ;  Seore« 

taiy,  Robert  S.  Hale,  of  Elizabethtown ;  Treasurer,  Do  Witt  0.  Brown# 

Elisabethtown,  and  eighteen  Vice  Presidents. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Society,  the  cause  of  Agricultva 
lias  been  advanced  by  the  efforts  already  made,  and  we  pledge  ourselvei  to 
united  action  and  perseverance  in  the  future. 

fiesolved,  That  we  are  gratified  with  the  success  of  our  sister  Society  of 
Clinton  county,  and  we  tender  to  them  our  thanks  for  their  kindness  in  afford* 
lag  us  the  use  of  their  grounds  for  our  first  and  second  Fairs. 

Resolvedf  That  we  appreciate  the  enterprise  of  the  people  of  Chester- 
field for  the  interest  they  have  manifested  in  starting  tins  Society  into  life, 
and  vigor. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  are  due  to  its  officers  for  Uieir 
diKgenoe,  and  perseverance  in  conducting  it  to  its  present  elevation. 

Resolved,  That  Winslow  C.  Watson,  for  his  eminent  and  valuable  servioes 
at  PiesideDt  of  this  Society,  is  entitled  to  its  warmest  thanks. 


FULTON  AND  HAMILTON. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  ci  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Court  House,  in 
the  village  of  Jolmstown,  on  the  18th  and  19th  days  of  September. 

The  i^fieers  of  the  Society  entertained  high  hopes  of  an  augmented  in- 
erease  in  ev^  department  of  agriculture  and  the  arts,  but  were  much  dis- 
appointed. 

Our  Ust  of  articles  was  considerable  less  than  the  previous  year,  in  con- 
aeqnoice  of  a  misunderstanding  in  changing  the  time  of  holding  our  fiur, 
from  the  first  publication  to  an  earlier  day,  which  deranged  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  operaticm. 

^Hie  exhibition  of  horses,  cattle  and  swine,  was  quite  respectable,  and 
evinced  that  spirit  of  emulation  which  manifested  itself  the  previous  year. 
Of  the  productions  of  the  loom  and  needle,  only  a  few  specimens  were 
exhibited,  but,  which  gave  the  best  evidence  of  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of 
the  manufiiicturer. 

Two  field  crops  were  entered  for  premiums,  by  Oeorge  Logan  of  West 
Oalway. 

From  144  rods  he  raised  twenty-threebushels,  three  pecks  of  budnrheat; 
a6ii»rofit, $8  87 
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From  qouier  of  an  tore,  r  mi  170  Inisliels  of  oairoto,  equl  to 

680  bushels  from  the  Mr^—yalue  170  boflhels, $26  54 

Expense  of  caltivftdon, 9  75 

Profit  on  crop, ••••••• •••••• 815  75 

The  following  are  the  offioen  for  the  ensning  jear — ^William  Logan,  of 
West  Galiray,  President;  James  JBdwards,  of  Ephratah,  Vice  President; 
Peter  T.  Yost,  of  Johnstown,  Secretary  ;  Archibald  Anderson,  of  Johns- 
town, Treasurer ;  and  an  ExeoatiTe  Committee  of  fourteen  members. 

The  following  is  a  report  of  ihe  finances  of  the  Society,  by  A.  Andersoni 
Treasurer,  for  the  year  1850 : 

By  balance  m  the  treasury  from  1849, $24  12 

To  amount  reoeived  for  membership,  eirtries,  &c., •  •  •       75  26 

Amount  receired  from  the  State  treasury,  •  • •  •  •  •       60  00 

$159  37 

I    ■         II 

Expenditura. 

By  amount  of  fvemiums  awarded  and  paid, • $104  75 

Incidental  expenses,  printing,  &o., •  • 88  56 

Leaving  a  balance  in  treasury  of,.  •  •  •  • $21  06 

WILLIAM  J.  ROBB,  Secretary. 
West  Perth,  JaTmary  lAth,  1851. 


GREENE. 

The  third  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  Z.  Pratt,  President  of  the  Greene 
County  Agricultural  Society  in  1847,  is  so  fiill  and  replete  with  statistical 
mformation,  relative  to  every  thing  connected  with  the  Society  and  the  county, 
that  I  deem  it  but  an  act  of  supererogation  to  say  more,  than  that  the  latter 
has  steadily  increased  in  all  her  industrial  pursuits,  and  made  an  advance* 
ment  in  them  all  worthy  of  her  hardy  sons. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Windham  Center, 
east  of  the  mountam,  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September,  and  was  the 
largest,  and  better  attended  by  the  farmers  and  mechanics  than  any  previous 
Fair.  They  turned  out  from  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  mountain  coun- 
ty, bringing  along  with  them  their  wives  and  daughters,  and  such  stock  and 
produce  as  they  deemed  worthy  of  exhibition  or  exchange.  It  was  a  glo- 
rious sight  to  witness  the  good  feeling  which  everywhere  prerailed,  the  inte- 
rest all  manifested  in  ^rastaining  the  Society,  and  the  honest  eompeUtiim 
which  these  fairs  beget  among  all  classes  of  our  citiseas. 
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In  all  departments,  the  exhibition  was  not  only  creditable  to  the  coontj, 
bat  unsurpassed.  The  show  of  stock  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
evidenced  the  attention  which  had  been  given  to  this  branch  of  agriculture, 
and  the  success  that  had  resulted  from  such  attention.  The  display  in  the  do- 
mestic department  was  good,  and  evinced  the  taste  of  our  county  ladies, 
in  the  useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  to  ^e  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
any  other  county.  The  dairy  department  was  fully  sustained,  and  received 
the  approbation  of  all  who  saw  the  fine  rolls  and  pots  of  butter,  and  nice 
cheese,  that  were  displayed  on  the  occasion.  In  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
department,  the  display  was  excellent,  and  manifested  the  attention  which 
had  been  bestowed,  in  the  improved  varieties  on  exhibition,  and  which  I 
trust  will  qontinue  until  nothing  but  the  very  best  is  produced. 

The  plowing  match  occurred  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  and 
elicited  considerable  excitement.  The  competition  was  spirited,  and  told 
well  for  the  competitors  in  the  rapidity  as  well  as  execution  of  the  per- 
formance. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  people  assembled  on  the  show  ground  to  listen  to 
the  exercises  which  had  been  prepared  for  t£e  occasion,  to  wit :  singing  by 
the  choir,  addresses,  reports  of  committees,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 
The  first  address  was  by  D.  K.  Olney,  Esq.,  and  was  an  able,  scientific, 
and  well  delivered  one — all  seemingly  delighted  with  the  premises  which  he 
laid  down,  and  the  applications  deduced  therefrom.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Fitch,  who  chained  the  attention  of  the  large  audience  for  nearly 
two  hours,  to  the  great  gratification  of  the  farmers  of  Greene ;  and  was  an 
effort  worthy  of  the  man  and  the  occasion,  and  one  that  no  pen  of  mine  can 
adequately  describe.  Col.  Pratt  was  then  called  for,  and  gave  a  few  prac- 
tical remarks  on  the  subject  of  Agriculture,  and  the  improvements  he  had 
witnessed  since  his  sojourn  in  the  mountain  towns  of  Greene,  effected  by  the 
toil  of  the  hardy  yeomany,  which  were  enthusiastically  received.  A  few 
observations  were  made  by  A.  Marks,  Esq.,  and  the  reports  were  read  and 
premiums  awarded.  Thanks  were  tendered  to  the  speakers  and  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Windham,  for  their  kindness  and  attention  in  furnishing  accommo- 
dations for  the  Fair. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  for  1850,  were : — ^President,  Col.  George  Ro- 
bertson, Windham  ;  A.  Marks,  Durham, and  Isaac  B.  Hinman,  Secretaries; 
Lewis  Sherrill,  Greenville,  Treasurer.  Four  Vice-Presidents,  and  an  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  of  twelve. 

In  concluding  this,  my  first  annual  report,  I  cannot  but  express  the 
high  gratification  I  feel  in  witnessmg  the  noble  spirit  that  seems  to  manifest 
itself  among  our  fanners  and  mechanics,  and  the  ladies  also,  in  advancing 
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the  interests  of  the  Society.    It  evidences  that  ihey  hare  reaHied  its  worth, 
and  that  henceforth  its  history  will  be  one  of  prosperity  and  progress. 

GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  President. 

Officers,  1851.— President,  G^rge  Robertson,  Windham  Center;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Edward  Johnson,  Durham ;  Stephen  Steele,  Windham  Center ; 
Stephen  Hotchkias,  Cairo ;  Joseph  C.  Tiffiany,  New  Baltimore ;  Recording 
Secretary,  Isaac  B.  Hinman,  Jewett ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  5oratio  L. 
Day,  Cairo ;  Treasurer,  A.  Marks,  Durham ;  and  twelve  Executive  Ccmi- 
mittee. 

Next  Fair  to  be  held  at  Coxsackie.  Stewart  Austin,  Andrew  Baker, 
Roswell  Read,  James  Hawley,  Joseph  C.  TiflEany,  and  John  Guthrie,  com- 
mittee of  arrangements. 

GENESEE. 

The  undersigned.  President  of  the  Genesee  County  Agricultural  Society, 
would  respectfully  report,  that  since  the  last  report  the  interest  in  our  So- 
ciety has  been  such  as  to  afford  to  all  its  Mends  the  strongest  evidence  of 
its  usefalness  and  stability. 

The  towns  in  our  county  are  becoming  strongly  interested  in  agricultural 
exhibitions,  and  a  competition  has  sprung  up  which  has  been  and  is  pro- 
ductive of  much  substantial  good  to  the  farming  community,  promising  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  perfection  in  breeding  of  domestic  animals,  and  in 
cultivating  the  soil.  During  the  year,  town  fairs  have  been  held  in  the 
towns  of  Darien  and  Pavillion.  They  were  well  attended,  and  their  exhi- 
bitioas  would  bear  no  mean  comparison  with  the  early  exhibitions  of  the 
County  Society. 

A  society  has  also  been  recently  organized  in  the  town  of  Le  Roy,  and 
we  are  in  the  expectation  that  the  time  will  speedily  come  when  every  town 
in  the  county  will  have  its  own  society,  auxiliary  to  the  County  Society, 
and  contribute  of  its  vegetable  and  animal  productions,  with  its  domestic 
manufactures,  to  enrich  our  exhibitions. 

Our  plowing  match,  and  show  of  stallions,  was  held  in  the  month  of 
June,  and  there  was  a  very  large  attendance  of  the  yeomanry  of  the 
county,  with  a  more  elegant  display  of  stallions  than  we  have  ever  before 
witnessed  here ;  and  the  plowing  was  done  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to 
this  far-famed  wheat-growing  district,  and  afforded  ample  satisfaction  to  all 
by  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the  plows,  teams  and  plowmen,  were  capa- 
ble of  turning  under  from  two  to  three  tons  of  clover  per  acre,  ten  inches 
below  the  surface. 

The  show  of  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  swine,  farming  utensils,  mechanic  arts. 
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domestic  products,  and  mannfiictiiresY  Tras  keld  at  Batayia,  on  the  third  and 
fourth  of  October,  and  the  people  came  up  en  massBy  to  witness  such  a  dis» 
play  as  has  never  before  been  witnessed  in  the  county.  No  occasion  has 
congregated  more  people  in  Batavia  than  this  for  many  years.  (Genesee 
Agricultural  Society  truly  came  out  in  her  strength,  there  being  by  estimate, 
between  eight  and  ten  thousand  persons  on  the  ground. 

The  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  domestic  articles  exhibited^ 
were  of  kinds,  qualities,  and  grades  to  do  credit  to  any  county  in  the  State, 
and  of  which  the  people  of  our  county  may  justly  be  proud. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Executive  Committee  of  our  State 

Agricultural  Society,  in  fixing  upon  a  time  for  holding  our  State  Fairs, 

should  be  more  mindful  of  the  convenience  of  our  western  agriculturists,  aa 

until  ihe  fifteenth  of  September  the  wheat  sowing  season  continues,  and  by 

reason  thereof  the  Fair  being  at  an  earlier  period,  multitudes  who  would 

otherwise  do  so,  are  prevented  from  attending  this  State  jubilee. 

S.  HESTON,  Pregident. 
Batavia^  Jan,  !Ut,  1851. 

Receipts  and  expenditures : 

Balance  last  year,.. « 168  28 

From  State, 92  00 

Sundries, 22  26 

Subscriptions, 87  00 

Members, 227  79 

$497  88 

Paid  out  premiums  and  expenses, $343  25 

Balance  in  treasury, 154  08 

$497  38 

Officers  1851. — J.  £.  Tompkins,  President ;  B.  Young,  Secretary ;  0. 
Kirkumf  Jr.,  Treasurer. 


HERKIMER. 
The  Annual  Fair  was  held  in  the  village  of  Herkimer,  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  was  a  very  successful  one,  and  gave  cheering  evidence  of  the 
onward  progress  of  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  coupty.  The  exhibition 
of  stock  in  the  various  departments,  was  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  to 
the  farmers ;  and  the  dairy  exhibition  gave  assurance  that  this  growing  in- 
terest is  not  neglected,  but  is  making  steady  progress  and  improvement  in 
the  county.  In  the  mechanical  departments,  and  in  that  of  domestic  man- 
u&cturea,  tbere  was  a  creditable  ^Ksplay. 
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The  oftoers  and  members  of  ^e  Sooietj  htre  great  reason  to  be  enooor* 
aged  with  their  prospeets,  and  there  oan  be  no  doubt  that  Herkimer  county 
will  do  her  dutj.  The  farming  interest  seems  to  have  awakened  from  its 
lethargy,  and  is  determined  to  enjoy  the  means  of  improvement  which  are 
placed  wiUiin  its  reaeh,  and  to  do  credit  to  this  great  and  all  important  in- 
dustrial pursuit. 

The  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Ezra  Oraves,  President 
of  the  Society,  and  was  extensively  circulated  in  the  papers  of  the  county. 

Among  the  standing  premiums  to  be  awarded  by  the  Society,  is  one  to 
the  person  who  will  exhibit  the  most  profitable  management  of  an  entire 
fkrm  for  one  year,  Uking  into  aocount  interest  on  the  value  of  land,  labor 
expended,  and  all  expenses — the  improvement  made  in  the  condition  of  the 
fkrm  during  the  year,  and  the  value  of  all  products.  This  will  produce,  it 
b  believed,  extensive  competition,  and  practical  results  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance will  eventually  accrue  to  the  entire  farming  interest. 

Annual  Mketino. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  third  of  February, 
1851,  when  a  large  number  of  persons  were  in  attendance,  evincing  a  lively 
interest  in  the  future  well  being  and  prosperity  of  the  Society.  Lists  of 
members  were  handed  in  from  the  several  towns,  numbering  from  thirty  to 
sixty  each. 

Ojficerg  elected  for  1851. — President,  Hon.  E.  Graves,  Herkimer;  Se- 
cretary, A.  L.  Fish,  Cedarville  ;  Treasurer,  Robert  Earll,  Herkimer ;  and 
nineteen  Vice  Presidents  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  the  same  number. 

Extract  from  the  address  of  Hon.  Ezra  Graves  : 

Agricultural  Science. 
The  human  mind,  like  the  human  body,  requires  a  change  of  exercise  and 
employment,  to  fit  and  prepare  it  for  asefiilness  to  the  world,  and  make  it 
agreeable  to  those  with  whom  it  mingles,  and  useful  to  those  whose  happi- 
ness and  welfare  depend  upon  its  exercise ;  and  he  who  Cftils  to  cultivate  hia 
reasoning  powers  for  any  other  purpose  than  merely  to  subserve  his  own 
private  notions,  or  his  own  cupidity  and  selfishness,  deserves  not  his  ha- 
bitation in  a  land  of  freedom,  and  in  a  country  and  climate  so  happily  cal- 
eulated  to  invigorate  and  strengthen  every  effort  of  the  human  intellect, 
to  dispense  joy,  diffuse  knowledge,  and  to  cast  into  the  circle  of  a  broad  and 
extended  acquaintance  a  halo  of  light,  a  beacon  of  intelligence,  and  the 
<Hl-can  of  tranquility  and  satisfaction.  And  while  our  common  schools, 
academies  and  cdlegee  are  shadowing  forth  their  benign  influence,  and  giv- 
ing to  scholastio  geiios  a  brilliant  and  eachanting  view  of  the  last  and  i 
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elevated  round  in  tbe  ladder  of  fame,  the  world  is  becoming  satisfied  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  upon  which  God  placed  his  creature  man  is  an 
elevated,  and  important  science,  the  beauties  of  which  are  not  seen  or  en- 
joyed by  the  freshmen  in  the  ckss  of  Agriculture 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  meant  by  agricultural  science  ?  and  how  is  the 
science  to  be  acquired,  and  who  are  the  teachers  ?  I  mean,  by  agricultural 
science,  an  analysis  of  the  soil,  and  a  comparison  of  its  yearly  products  ; 
enabling  the  careful  learner  always  to  fit  and  prepare  his  ground  to  meet 
the  demands  of  the  seed  that  he  sows,  or  plants,  and  qualifying  him  to  se- 
lect the  suitable  field  for  the  particular  species  of  grain  that  he  intends  to 
raise  with  such  prudence,  foresight  and  experience,  that  he  will  be  amply 
compensated  for  his  toil  in  an  abundant  crop.  And  how  is  this  science  to 
be  acquired  ?  I  answer,  would  it  be  difficult  for  the  agriculturist,  or  horti- 
culturist, to  determine  what  his  lands  Vcre  best  calculated  to  produce,  who 
should  sow  three  kinds  of  grain  in  the  same  field,  the  grounds  of  which  are 
equally  weU  fitted,  if  he  watched  with  care  the  growth^  ripening  and  har- 
vesting of  each  kind ;  and  then  estimated  the  quantity «and  the  value  of  each, 
in  proportion  to  the  labor  and  expense  incurred  upon  each  ?  There  are  but 
few  crops  in  this  country  but  what  pay  the  cost  of  growing  them,  and  very 
many  pay  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent.,  and  not  unfrequently  even  more 
than  this.  If  the  farmer  can  make  the  experiment  successfully  upon  one 
field,  I  see  no  good  reason  why  he  cannot  upon  his  whole  farm.  These  ex- 
periments made,  and  entered  in  a  journal,  which  should  be  kept  by  every 
farmer,  he  would  be  able  at  all  times,  by  referring  to  his  journal  to  ascer- 
tain the  year,  and  the  crop  that  he  had  upon  a  particular  part  of  his  farm, 
and  upon  every  field  of  his  farm ;  thus  enabling  him  to  fit  and  prepare  his 
land  for  that  kind  of  crop  which  pays  the  best,  with  the  least  labor  and  ex- 
pense. And  is  this  knowledge  not  worth  acquiring  ?  And  allow  me  to  ask 
how  this  labor-lessening  and  money-saving  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  by  the 
common  fie^mer,  with  his  common  education,  in  any  other  way  ?  The  agri- 
cultural chemist,  who  by  chemical  appliances,  can  analyze  the  soil,  and  de- 
termbe  its  properties,  aided  by  botanical  researches,  can  determine  the 
dtiferent  properties  of  the  different  productions  in  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, and  the  soils  that  contain  the  ingredients  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  the  plants,  grains  and  herbage,  which  he  wishes  to  produce.  And 
this  knowledge  of  which  I  have  spoken  is  to  be  desired,  because  it 
is  always  reliable,  for  the  earth  is  like  its  Divine  Creator,  ever  ready 
to  yield  its  blessings  to  those  who  justly  merit  them;  and  the  hus- 
bandman who  pays  the  soil  for  its  benevolence  to  him,  by  judiciously  ma- 
naring,  and  skiUfvUy  fitting  it,  and  adaptbg  his  seed  to  the  proper  field. 
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will  never  look  upon  his  coltiTated  fields  and  charge  them  with  haying  ex- 
torted firom'him  labor  and  toil,  without  retaroing  a  liberal  equivalent.  And 
who  that  has  toiled  and  sweat  upon  lands  made  barren  by  his  repeated  drsits 
npon  her,  without  feeding  her  with  even  the  stalks  of  her  own  productions, 
has  not  learned  the  sorrj  lesson,  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  health  and 
comfort,  as  well  as  by  the  chagrin  and  mortification  with  which  he  is  met,  by 
finding  the  productions  of  his  farm  too  scanty  to  fill  a  bam  of  small  capa- 
city, or  granary  of  limited  dimensions. 


JEFFERSON. 

The  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Watertown,  on  the  12th  and  13th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  the  show  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  upon  the  ground,  indi- 
cated clearly  that  our  county  is  making  rapid  advances  in  improving  the 
different  kinds  of  animals  best  suited  to  our  climate  and  soil.  At  our 
extensive  Hall,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  articles  of  domestic 
manufactures  and  agricultural  implements,  there  was  an  unusual  display  of 
the  products  of  the  dairy,  the  garden,  the  orchard,  and  the  workshop.  The 
ladies'  handiwork  has  never  been  equaled.  The  attendance  was  unusually 
large— estimated  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  the  plowing  match  came  off,  in  a  very 
spirited  and  interesting  manner.  The  plows  were  of  various  patterns,  and 
the  work  done  equal  to  any  in  the  State.  Jefferson  is  not  behind  any  of 
her  sister  counties  in  appreciating  the  benefits  derived  from  these  annual 
Exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  manufactory  and  the  workshop. 

Within  a  few  years  past,  a  great  change  has  come  over  the  Agricultural 
interests  of  the  county,  by  a  largely  increased  attention  to  the  dairy,  in- 
stead of  grain  growing.  Experience  has  proved  the  change  to  be  of  great 
importance,  by  a  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  prosperity  among  that  class 
of  farmers. 

Some  portions  of  the  county  have  suffered  severely  by  the  potato  rot, 
while  other  porticos  have  entirely  escaped. 

The  winter  wheat  growing  portions  of  the  county  have  suffered  severely 
by  the  wheat  weevil ;  but  our  farmers  have  found  that  the  Black  Sea  spring 
Ttrheat  resists  them.  This  wheat  is  found  to  be  a  very  good  substitute,  for 
home  consumption,  but  will  not  do  to  export. 

The  rains  have  fdlen  at  Plens,  in  this  county,  in 

May,  . . . .  • 8.07  inches. 

June, 1.89      " 

July,. 6.17      « 
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August, ; 8.71  " 

September, 6.95  " 

October, 8.72  " 

November 8.78  " 

28.29      " 

Statement  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  for  1850,  and  a  list  of  officers 
for  1851 : 

1849,  Dec.  Balance  in  treasury, $430  78 

1855,  Sept.  Bec'd  from  members,  and  admission  into  the  Agri- 
cultural Hall, 526  54 

Rec'd  fipom  Treasurer  of  State,. , 183  00 

Books  sold,  and  paid  as  premiums, 21  00 

11,161  32 

Paid  for  winter  premiums, •  • 55  00 

Sept.,  1850,  premiums, • 671  00 

Contingent  expenses, • 178  10 

Balance  in  hands  oi  treasurer, 257  22 

$1,161  32 

At  the  annual  meetmg  of  the  Society,  held  8th  January,  1851,  the  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected : 

Harcena  K.  Patrick,  President,  Socketts  Harbor.  Vice-Presidents — 
Edward  S.  Salisbury,  ElHsburgh ;  Geo.  Brown,  Brownsville;  George 
White,  Rutland;  Wm.  Sill,  Rodman;  Ambrose  Potter,  Adams;  David 
Granger,  Champion ;  Jason  Rice,  Watertown  ;  Chester  C.  Symonds,  Houns- 
field ;  Aael  W.  Danforth,  Philadelphia ;  William  Carlisle,  Lyme.  Edward 
S.  Massey,  Recording  Secretary,  Watertown ;  John ,  C.  Steriing,  Corre- 
sponding Secretary,  Watertown ;  0.  V.  Brainard,  Treasurer,  Watertown. 

JASON  CLARK,  President. 


Extract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  fiurms,  dairies  and 
nurseries: 

The  committee  on  farms,  dairies  and  nurseries,  oommeneed  their  visita- 
tion on  the  19th  of  August,  and  closed  on  the  30th,  having  devoted  ten 
days  to  the  duties  assigned  them.  Taking  this  village  as  the  starting  point, 
the  committee  traveled  some  290  miles,  examined  twenty-nine  fBurms, 
twenty-six  cheese  dairies,  fourteen  butter  dairies,  and  four  ^urBeri«B ;  to  say 
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nothing  of  the  gardens,  orchards,  and  melon  patches,  with  which  we  were 
made  acquainted ;  the  bee  houses  that  we  peeped  into,  merely  to  see  how 
such  nice  honey  was  made,  or  the  pigs,  and  calves,  the  colts  and  steers,  that 
we  passed  judgment  on. 

Though  our  duties  have  drawn  upon  our  time  heavily,  and  a  little  too  on 
our  pockets,  we  have  indemnified  ourselves,  by  noting  down  in  our  private 
memoranda  the  places  where  we  can  find  nice  stock,  when  we  want  to  buy ; 
nice  seed  grains,  to  sow  on  our  awn.  farms ;  convenient  bams,  from  which 
toe  can  copy  when  we  overhaul  mir  old  ones ;  intelligent  dairy-women,  who 
can  tell  us  all  about  the  modus  operayidi  of  making  a  little  better  cheese 
and  butter  than  anybody  else  ;  and  last,  but  certainly  not  least  in  import- 
ance, each  noted  on  the  tablet  of  memory,  many  a  place  where  he  hopes 
night  may  again  overtake  !  im,  and  thus  compel  him  to  keep  his  promise 
made  to  "  call  again/^ 

To  speak  of  the  hospitable  manner  in  which  we  were  received  and  enter- 
tained by  the  farmers  throughout  the  county,  socms  almost  unnecessary. 
Acting  as  the  agents  of  a  Society  that  is  honored  by  every  intelligent  farmer, 
visiting  their  homes  by  special  invitation,  we  could  not  be  regarded  other- 
wise than  as  friends.     As  such  we  were  greeted  in  every  place,  and  our  only 
regret  in  leaving  was,  that  we  could  spend  so  little  time  in  any  one  feunily. 
To  some  of  us,  who  had  not  travelled  over  the  county  for  many  years, 
the  change  and  improvements  that  have  been  made,  are  far  greater  than  we 
anticipated.     Especially  is  this  true  of  the  country  north  of  Black  River — 
the  towns  of  Orleans,  Clayton,  Alexandria,  Theresa,  and  Philadelphia, 
which  but  a  few  years  ago  presented  only  here  and  there  a  clearings  with 
its  log  cabin,  now  showing  some  of  the  finest  farms  and  &rm-buildings  in 
Jefferson  county,  while  the  dairies  are  second  to  none  in  any  county.     The 
older  and  wealthier  towns  south  of  the  river  must  put  on  their  strength  and 
labor  more  vigoroualy,  work  with  a  heartier  energy,  if  they  expect  to  keep 
the  lead  in  agricultural  pursuits.     Let  the  rich  farmers  south  of  the  river, 
who  keep  money  in  the  bank,  drive  north  when  they  come  to  town  to  make 
their  next  deposits,  and  take  a  look  at  the  fences  and  buildings,  the  stock 
and  the  dairies,  the  crops,  and  the  profits ;  aye,  and  let  them  look,  too,  at 
some  of  the  orchards,  often  as  it  has  been  said  that  firuit  will  not  grow  on 
the  lime  rock,  north  of  the  river.     Perhaps  it  will  wt  grow  on  the  bare 
rock,  but  friend  Bartholomew  will  show  them  a  way  he  has  of  making  trees 
grow  between  the  rocks,  and  produce  as  fine  and  luscious  fruit  as  ever 
Udded  the  palate  of  a  gourmand.    Farmers  of  the  south,  you  must  brush 
«p      Otherwise  yon  must  soon  follow^  where  you  have  hitherto  led. 
The  hay  crop  of  this  seaeon  is  unusually  heavy,  and  the  meadows  are 
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elotlied  wlA  abnndance  of  after^feed.  Few  of  the  meadows  liad  been 
thrown  open  for  cattle  when  we  made  the  rounds,  there  being  ample  food, 
as  yet,  in  the  pastures.  For  dairying,  the  prospects  of  a  heavy  ML  yield  is 
Tery  flattering.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  season  has  been  a  very  difficult 
one  for  dairymen ;  the  moist,  damp  atmosphere  rendering  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  prevent  cheese  from  mouldmg. 

The  grain  crop,  though  large,  will  not  turn  out  so  heavy  as  appearances 
would  indicate.  The  growth  of  straw  and  stalk  is  enormous,  but  the  ears 
and  heads  are  not  so  well  filled  as  in  some  former  seasons.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  winter  rye,  which  has  given  only  a  fair  yield,  while  the  stalk,  in 
many  fields,  might  average  five  and  a  half  to  six  feet  in  height,  and  in  some 
instances  showing  single  stalks  of  seven  and  eight  feet  high. 

The  potato  had  begun  to  exhibit  signs  of  disease,  in  some  localities,  before 
we  had  completed  our  tour  of  observation,  but  we  do  not  learn  that  it  has 
extensively  affected  the  crop,  which  promises  to  be  very  heavy ;  though 
there  will  be  only  about  the  same  proportion  of  tubers  to  the  vine,  as  there 
is  of  grain  to  the  straw. 

During  our  tour  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the  opera- 
tions of  a  new  enemy,  or  nearly  new,  which  is  making  fearful  ravages 
among  our  forest  trees. — This  scourge  comes  to  us  in  the  shape  of  a  small 
worm,  or  caterpillar,  which  makes  a  little  nest  upon  a  limb,  and  remains  for 
days  and  weeks  almost  unnoticed.  Suddenly  we  find  the  entire  tree  enve- 
loped in  a  web,  and  the  single  caterpillar  now  become  a  million,  leaves  not 
the  vestige  of  a  leaf  upon  the  bald  and  withering  head  of  hickory,  ash  or 
elm.  Nor  are  their  depredations  confined  to  forest  trees  alone — the  cherry 
trees,  in  many  places,  have  been  stripped  of  their  foliage,'  and  the  silken 
web  of  the  destroyer  is  already  cast  over  the  apple.  By  the  most  careful 
attention  to  our  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  cutting  and  burning  every 
branch  on  which  the  nest  appears,  we  may  hope  to  save  our  orchards  and 
gardens,  but  it  is  now  too  late  for  us  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of  saving 
the  timber  of  the  low  grounds  and  swales,  on  which  so  many  of  us  depend 
for  the  material  of  our  fences.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  person  engaged  in 
agriculture,  and  of  every  good  citizen,  to  check  the  first  appearance  of  aa 
enemy  like  this,  before  the  evil  has  spread  so  widely  as  to  defy  all  attempts 
to  suppress  it.  The  lopping  off  and  burning  of  a  single  bough,  might  havo 
saved  a  forest  that  now  stands  leafless  and  ruined. 

We  stated  in  the  commencement  of  our  report,  that  wo  examined  twcmty- 
nine  farms.  Some  of  them  were  excellent  fiEurms,  very  productive,  and 
many  of  them  well  kept ;  but  Jefferson  county  ought  to  show  a  bettor  farm 
than  any  we  were  called  to  visit    We  saw  many  good  fiurms,  but  not  <mt 
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that  was  enoogli  better  than  the  vuiTttf^  to  have  "  A,  No.  One'*  marked 
against  it  in  onr  note  books.  We  have  awarded  no  premium  for  the  best 
farm  in  the  county.  The  first  competitor  for  a  county  premium,  whose 
£urm  we  visited,  was  Albert  Rice,  of  Adams.  We  found  a  productive  figurm, 
in  a  good  state  of  cultivation,  large  bams  well  filled,  first  rate  fences,  and 
excellent  orchard,  and  thistles  all  cut  along  the  roadside  bordering  his  pre- 
mises. Mr.  Rice  received  the  fifth  county  premium  for  his  &rm  last  year, 
to  which  he  waa  well  entitled,  if  it  was  in  as  good  condition  then  as  now. 
But  as  we  know  he  has  all  the  materials  gathered  for  building  a  new  house 
next  year,  and  the  dollars  in  his  pocket  to  complete  and  fumLih  it,  the  comp 
mifttee  concluded  to  dine  with  him  when  that  new  house  b  finished,  take  a 
look  through  it  firom  garret  to  cellar,  examine  the  fitting  up  of  his  bams  to 
oorrespond  with  his  house,  stroll  over  his  farm,  and,  in  all  probability,  mark 
•♦  A,  No.  1"  against  it 

We  visited  the  &rm  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Cleveland,  also  of  Adams,  to  which  a 
town  premium  was  awarded  by  the  viewing  committee  of  last  year.    So  ^^ 

far  as  good  management,  system,  economy,  and  returns  for  labor  are  con- 
cerned, we  coincide  in  opinion  with  that  committee — it  is  second  to  none  in 
the  county.  Time  only  is  required  to  make  it  a  model  farm.  The  bams, 
outhouses  and  fences,  that  have  been  newly  built,  are  just  what  they  should 
be,  neat  and  convenient ;  the  garden  b  well  kept,  and  stocked  with  thrifty 
trees  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  and  cherries,  of  many  dififerent  varieties,  as 
well  as  the  currant,  gooseberry,  and  other  small  fruits.  As  the  owner  is 
stiH  a  young  man,  we,  who  are  older,  can  say :  **  You  are  in  the  right  way ; 
go  ahead !  When  you  are  ready  to  build  a  new  house,  build  it,  and  let  it 
be  a  good  one  ;  but,  take  your  time,  and  don't  be  in  haste  to  tear  down  the 
old  one.'' 

The  fium  of  Alpheus  Wilson,  on  Dry  Hill,  Watertown,  was,  in  some 
respects,  better  managed  than  any  we  saw  elsewhere.  The  arrangement  of 
his  bams  and  sheds  is  admirable.  Having  abundance  of  water  gushing  out 
of  q>rings  on  the  hill-side,  he  uses  it  to  the  best  advantage,  leading  it 
through  pipes  into  his  sheds  and  stables,  so  that  his  stock  can  drink  at  any 
^me  without  leaving  their  feeding  places.  His  fences  are  good,  his  land 
well  cleared  up,  and  on  his  low  grounds  he  has  some  five  hundred  rods  of 
open  drain.  All  his  farming  implements  are  in  first  rate  order,  and  he  has 
plenty  oi  them.  We  think,  however,  that  if  he  would  plow  his  land  ten 
inches  deep,  instead  of  from  four  to  six,  his  farm  would  be  more  productive 
than  now. 

The  farm  to  which  the  second  premium  (the  highest  awarded  by  this 
oonunittee)  was  given^  is  a  bma  of  one  hundred  and  seven  acres,  lying  in 
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the  town  e!  Browirville,  and  owned  by  Oliver  Bartholomew.  About 
eighteen  acres  of  this  land  is  in  wood,  twenty  ia  pasture,  and  eighteen  in 
meadow.  The  remainder  is  under  the  plow,  and  in  a  good  state  of  cultiya- 
tion.  Such  crops  as  were  not  harvested,  looked  very  well ;  the  bams  were 
full,  and  the  winter  rye,  which  had  been  thrashed,  turned  out  30|  bushels 
to  the  acre.  The  barns,  fences,  gates,  and  outbuildings,  all  the  work  of 
Mr.  Bartholomew's  own  hands,  were  in  good  repair — some  of  the  gates, 
which  have  been  in  use  for  many  years,  being  as  strong  as  when  first  hung. 
A  convenient  stone  house,  built  over  a  first  rate  cellar,  and  finished  off  by 
himself,  will  last  for  generations.  There  is  a  very  fine  nursery  on  this  farm, 
to  which  a  premium  would  have  been  awarded  had  not  a  county  premium 
been  awarded  to  the  farm.  An  orchard  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  bear- 
ing trees,  showed  a  more  vigorous  growth,  and  more  judicious  care  than 
any  orchard  we  saw  during  our  tour.  In  certain  places  on  his  farm,  where 
the  lime  rock  crops  out  and  lies  perfectly  bare,  Mr.  B  has  set  out  trees  in 
the  crevices  and  broad  seams,  which,  by  their  dark  foliage,  smooth  bark, 
and  luxurious  shoots,  tell  the  story  of  fruit-growing  north  of  the  river. 
One  other  thing  we  noticed  while  making  the  examination  of  this  furm. 
Finding  the  old  trees  on  the  skirts  of  his  wood  lot  dying,  the  careful  owner 
checked  the  progress  of  further  decay  by  setting  out  young  trees  on  the 
border  of  his  wood  lot,  thus  preventing  the  sun  from  beating  in  upon  the 
bare  trunks  of  the  old  trees,  which  had  grown  to  maturity  in  the  shade  of 
the  primeval  forest. 

The  third  county  premium  was  awarded  to  Ora  Oooley,  of  Rodman.  His 
fknn  has  long  been  known  as  one  of  the  most  productive  and  best  managed 
in  the  county.  Having  other  land  at  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  on 
which  his  cattle  range,  he  keeps  the  home  farm  in  first  rate  order,  with 
comparatively  little  trouble.  The  house  is  large  and  commodious,  bams 
tad  farm  buildings  convenient,  fences  in  good  repair,  everything  on  the 
premises,  in  fact,  exhibiting  the  constant  care  of  the  owner.  Mr.  Cooley 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from  that  farm,  and  of  his  ample  means  can 
afford  to  treat  it  well. 

There  b  a  great  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  farm  buildings  now 
going  up  throughout  the  county.  Old  bams  are  being  moved  into  better 
positions,  overhauled  and  re-modeled,  new  ones  are  built,  and  outbuildings 
generally  wear  a  neater  outside,  and  show  more  convenience  inside  than 
heretofore.  We  had  intended  to  speak  particularly  on  this  subject,  but  find 
that  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enlarge  upon  the  notes  we  made  of  Mr. 
Olereland's  bam  in  Adams ;  Mr.  Tibbitt's,  in  Rodman ;  Mr.  Barbour's, 
ia  PUladelpfaia ;  Mr.  Stuart's,  in  Brownrille,  and  Mr*  Alfred  Coolidge's, 
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in  Philadelphia ;  the  latter  one  of  the  Tory  best  b  its  arruigementB  that  we 
saw.  It  needed  bat  one  thing,  and  that  we  did  not  see  in  any  place  daring 
oor  toor,  a  oefls-pool,  or  place  prepared  to  receive  all  the  drainage  from 
hooae  and  stables,  and  to  keep  onder  cover  all  the  manores  made  on  the 
premises.  We  want  to  see  one  stercorary,  at  least,  in  the  coonty.  On  the 
large  and  well-managed  farm  (^  Abram  Barbonr,  of  Philadelphia,  more  at* 
tention  was  paid  to  the  'mannring  of  his  lands  regularly  and  systematically, 
than  on  any  large  farm  we  visited.  The  county  premium  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Barbour  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  since  which  time  he  has  expended 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  labor  in  improving  his  farm,  for  all  which  he  has 
been  amply  repaid  by  the  increase  of  his  crops.  The  prendum  for  the  besi 
farm  in  town  is  awarded  to  Mr.  Barbour. 

Dairies. 

We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  dairies,  and  in  the  outset  we  would  remark 
that  the  dairying  business  in  the  county,  already  immense,  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, and  whether  we  look  at  the  capital  invested,  the  amount  of  labor 
employed,  or  at  the  excellence  of  the  butter  and  cheese  produced,  we  must 
regard  this  as  the  leading  interest  of  our  fanning  community.  In  view  of 
these  facts,  we  beg  th^  executive  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the 
propriety  of  awarding  to  the  best  cheese  dairy  in  the  county,  a  premium 
second  only  to  that  for  the  best  farm,  and  of  increasing  the  premium  on 
butter,  so  as  to  follow  next  in  order  to  that  of  cheese.  This  opinion  we 
have  frequently  expressed,  and  the  dairying  interests  of  the  county  seem  to 
demand  it  at  the  hands  of  the  Society. 

As  we  have  already  taken  up  so  much  time,  we  can  do  little  more  than 
mention  the  names  of  those  persons  to  whom  premiums  were  awarded,  and 
we  pass  by  the  minutise  of  the  dairy  with  the  less  reluctance,  from  the  fact 
of  its  having  been  so  fully  treated  in  the  report  of  last  year's  committee. 

To  Solomon  Hadsell,  of  Champion,  the  first  premium  on  cheese  was 
awarded  ;  to  Clift  Eames,  of  Rutland,  the  second,  and  to  David  F.  Snell, 
of  Watertown,  the  third. 

In  arranging  these  names  we  had  no  difficulty  at  all,  but  following  them 
were  claims,  so  equally  balanced,  that  we  were  at  a  loss  to  decide  between 
ihem.  As  the  first  county  premium  on  farms,  and  several  town  premiums 
renudn  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer,  we  deemed  ourselves  fully  justified  in 
placing  on  an  equality,  for  the  fourth  premium,  five  names.  A  fourth  pre- 
mium is  therefore  awarded  to  George  Webb,  of  Pamelia ;  to  Phmeas  Hardy, 
of  Le  Roy ;  to  Isaac  Warriner,  of  Philadelphia ;  to  Charles  Rundlet,  of 
tAlexandria,  and  to  Hiram  Babcock,  of  Rutland. 

The  fifth  pr«niam  if  awarded  to  David  Granger,  of  Champion ;  the  dxth 
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to  Enstos  Wliitney,  of  Philadelpbk ;  the  sevenih  to  Egbert  T.  All^,  of 
Pamelia,  and  the  eighth  to  Lyman  Wikon,  of  Philadelphia. 

In  many  of  the  best  dairies  that  we  visited,  the  cheese  was  made  to  order, 
for  a  foreign  market ;  and  though  too  dry  and  tough  to  suit  our  own  taste^ 
or  even  the  taste  of  those  who  made  it,  the  skill  that  was  shown  in  produo- 
ing  perfect  uniformity  in  the  taste  and  touch  of  the  entire  dairy,  elicited  our 
admiration.  The  difference  between  cheese  made  for  shipment,  and  that  for 
home  consumption,  is  so  great  as  to  be  detected  the  instant  of  entering  the 
cheese  room.  Such  being  the  case,  we  must  hereafter  judge  of  cheese 
'  dairies  by  dififcrent  rules,  and  refer  them  to  different  standards  of  exoeU 
lence,  according  to  the  market  for  which  they  are  destined. 

In  the  butter  dairies  there  is  not  the  same  Qifiaculty,  and  in  the  butter 
market,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  rule  of  judging  is  the  same :  brine 
clear,  firmness  uniform,  a  kind  of  granular  fracture  in  opposition  to  the  salvj 
feel  that  indicates  overwork,  and  a  perfectly  sweet  taste.  These  charac- 
teristics of  good  butter,  and  all  these  characteristics  are  as  strongly  marked 
in  Jefferson  County  butter,  as  in  the  best  that  Orange  ever  afforded.  The 
first  premium  on  butter  was  unhesitatingly  awarded  to  the  best  dairy  we 
examined,  that  of  Amos  Goulding  of  Le  Ray.  Let  him  who  doubts  our 
judgment  buy  a  tub  of  it,  and  he  will  think  as  we  do ;  or  he  can  get  one 
almost  as  good  from  Joel  Brooks,  Hodman,  to  whom  the  2d  premium  was 
awarded.  The  od  premium  to  Nathan  Coolidge,  of  Philadelphia ;  the  4th  to 
Charles  L.  Simmons,  of  Watertown ;  the  5th  to  Nicholas  Yost,  of  There* 
8a,  and  the  6th  to  Richard  B.  Wilson,  of  Watertown.  After  we  had  been 
examining  two  of  the  best  dairies  that  were  presented,  in  which  the  best 
native  salt  b  used,  an  old  friend  of  the  Society  presented  his  but- 
ter for  examination,  to  ascertain  if  there  be  a  difference  between  butter 
salted  with  rock  salt,  and  that  salted  with  Syracuse  salt.  ,  We  think  there  is 
a  perceptible  difference  between  the  butter  of  those  dairies  and  that  of  Al- 
fred Coolidge,  the  dairyman  to  whom  we  refer,  and  we  are  decidedly  of  his 
opinion  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the  imported  rock  salt  for  butter. 
The  butter  of  Mr.  Coolidge  is  unsurpassed  in  quality,  but  as  he  has  used  up 
and  disposed  of  a  large  quantity  without  making  any  account  of  it,  we  could 
not  compare  his  yield  with  that  of  others.  We  would  recommend  the 
award  of  a  vol.  of  Transactions  to  Mr.  Coolidge. 

In  making  up  our  awards  we  have  been  governed  by  the  quality  of  the 
butter  and  cheese  in  the  first  place,  and  by  the  quantity  made  per  cow,  in 
the  second  place.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  we  have  done  our  duties,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  be  expected  of  us.     If  the  premium  list  on  dairies  were 
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larger,  we  could  satisfy  ourselyes  better,  and  if  we  were  buying  butter  and 
cheese,  we  should  gladly  siexe  on  many  a  dairy  thai  is  not  noticed  in  this 
report 

The  committee  have  awarded  but  a  single  premium  on  nurseries.  Ed- 
wad  S.  Salisbury,  of  Ellisburgh,  the  former  President  of  the  Society,  has 
devoted  much  time,  attention  and  money  to  the  getting  up  of  a  nursery  for 
the  accomodation  of  such  persons  as  desire  fine  fruita,  and  prefer  those  trees 
that  are  native  to  our  own  section  of  country.  Experience  and  common 
sense  both  teach  us  that  we  should  depend  upon  the  nurseries  of  Roches* 
ter,  Syracuse  and  Oswego,  no  longer  than  we  are  compelled  to,  or  until 
we  can  obtain  equally  thrifty  trees  grown  in  cur  own  neighborhood  and  nur- 
tured in  our  own  severer  climates.  To  obviate  the  necessity  of  sending 
abroad  for  choice  fniits,  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Salisbury,  and  within  the  last 
three  years  he  has  made  a  fair  beginning,  having  some  fifteen  thousand 
young  and  healthy  trees  in  his  nursery,  comprising  all  the  approved  varieties 
of  the  apple,  pear,  cherry,  peach  and  smaller  fruits,  to  say  nothing  of  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs.  In  all,  there  are  some  eighty  varieties  on  his 
grounds. 

In  this  connection,  and  before  we  close,  we  must  be  allowed  to  call  the 
attention  of  farmers,  and  every  other  man  who  owas  a  house  auji  yard,  to 
the  planting  of  trees  and  shrubbery  about  their  dwellings. 

If  you  wish  to  improve  the  appearance  of  your  grounds,  in  no  way  can 
you  do  it  so  easily  and  efiectually.  If  you  wish  to  double  the  value  of 
your  property  in  the  cheapest  manner  possible,  plant  trees.  If  you  wish  to 
obtain  the  largest  revenue  from  a  small  quantity  of  land,  plant  the  choicest 
firuits ;  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  cool  and  comfortable  yourselves,  plant 
the  vino  and  sit  beneath  its  grateful  shade.  If  you  would  have  your  child- 
ren  love  their  home  above  all  other  places  on  the  earth,  plant  beautiful 
trees,  and  watch,  and  tend,  and  nourish  them,  that  they  may  grow  with 
your  children's  growth,  and  strengthen  with  their  strength,  and  be  unto  them 
as  familiar  and  cherished  friends. 

Further  still. — If  you  would  have  your  children  love  their  school,  grudge 
not  the  gift  of  an  acre  of  land,  where  the  land  is  cheap  as  ours,  that  your 
school  house  may  stand  embowerd  in  vines  and  trees,  uid  plants,  and 
shrubs,  that  the  young  hearts  of  your  children  will  learn  to  love  and 
their  hands  to  tend,  under  the  faithful  guidance  of  accomplished  teach- 
ers. Such  teachers  can  be  found,  and  this  is  not  a  fancy  picture.  In 
one  town  of  this  county,  something  of  the  right  spirit  is  showing  itself  in 
this  particular.  A  laudable  desire  to  make  school  pleasant,  has  prompted 
the  erection  of  a  tasteful  and  oommodious  house,  in  the  Eames  distriot  of  But- 
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land,  tbe  Isyisg  out  of  the  grounds  around  it,  and  the  employment  of  per-* 
uianent  faithful  teachers.  No  visit  that  we  made  during  our  tour  afforded 
us  a  purer  gratification  than  did  our  visit  to  this  school,  short  though  it  was. 
There  are  other  topics  on  which  notes  were  made  by  the  committee^ 
but  our  time  is  exhausted,  and  perhaps  the  patience  of  our  auditors.  We 
therefore  make  our  bow  and  consider  ourselves  discharged  from  further  duty 
as  a  committee^ 

M.  R.  PATRICK, 
STEPHEN  BOON, 
DANIEL  PARKER, 
JERRY  M,  CANFIELD, 
MARTIN  L.  GRAVES. 


Eesdnedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  JeffersonCounty  Agricultural  Society 
be  presented  to  Hon.  Oeorob  R.  Fairbanks,  of  the  State  of  Florida,  for  an 
Essay  on  **  Farmers^  Homes^^^  and  that  the  same  be  published  with  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Society; 

AN  ESSAY  ON  FARMERS'  HOMES. 

BT  HON.   GEOROB   R.  FAIRBANKS. 

In  the  general  advancement  of  agricultural  pursuits  and  improvements 
in  the  culture  of  the  soil,  while  we  find  every  thing  to  commend,  we  find 
cause  for  regret  that  our  farmers'  homes  have  received  little  <»  no  atten- 
tion. While  speaking  daily  of  home  influence  and  home  associations,  how 
few  realize  what  a  home  should  be,  or  in  what  manner  such  influences  or 
associations  may  be  induced  and  preserved. 

The  migratory  and  homeless  character  of  our  people  has  been  deemed  by 
foreigners  a  national  characteristic  and  by  no  means  a  favorable  one.  The 
influence  of  a  pleasant  home  upon  the  development  of  youthfal  minds 
is  not  sufficiently  heeded  and  for  the  want  of  such  influence  attaching  the 
heart  of  nascent  youth  to  the  home  and  pursuits  of  childhood,  we  find  our 
farmers'  sons  and  daughters  impatient  of  its  confines,  and  eager  to  plunge  in- 
to other  ways  of  life  and  seeking  to  leave  the  pure  and  noble  employment  of 
agriculturists  for  the  more  dependent  and  caresome  life  of  the  town,  exchang- 
ing the  firee  enjoyments  of  the  life  giving  air  of  heaven  for  the  reeking  and 
stifled  atmosphere  of  pent  up  cities.  A  continuous  improvement  in  agricul- 
ture cannot  be  expected  amidst  such  constant  changes,  the  valuable  expe- 
rience transmitted  firom  father  to  son  is  lost  and  each  generation  must 
laam  anew.  Nor  can  agriculture  assume  the  station  it  deserves  as  an  em- 
ployment of  highest  respectability  so  long  as  fiumer's  sons  and  daughters 
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•re  eyery  where  strivnig  to  enter  other  employments  and  decked  in  fine  at* 
tire  and  ftaanming  more  luxonoos  hs^its,  look  down  npon  Uxe  rural  porsuite 
of  their  parents. 

Again,  as  respects  the  moral  education  of  our  youth,  the  influ^fnoes  of  a 
pleasant  home,  when  without  and  within,  the  heart  finds  aatisfiiction  in  the 
development  of  its  aspirations  for  the  beautiful,  when  the  social  glow  of  the 
evening  fireside,  and  the  climbing  vine  and  sweet  scented  flowers,  the  green 
meadow  and  the  waving  field,  the  rustling  com  and  the  ripling  streams, 
make  home  the  point  of  greatest  attraction,  where  the  lessons  of  truth  and 
morality  first  imbibed  will  remain  implanted  and  fixed  with  every  associa- 
tion of  home,  its  affections,  its  pleasures,  and  its  interests. 

The  sense  of  beauty  exists  in  every  heart ;  but  for  the  want  of  the  know- 
ledge to  produce  forms  of  beauty,  our  agriculturistfl  have  been  content  to 
live  with  homes  with  which,  so  far  as  art  is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  aa« 
sociation  of  comfort,  beauty,  or  pleasantness. 

Without  fitness  of  proportion,  or.  convenience  of  arrangement,  thrust  out 
npon  the  dusty  highway,  devoid  of  shade  and  barren  of  the  beautiful  foliage 
which  nature  so  freely  furnishes,  a  bold,  bald,  disproportionod  rectangle  or 
square,  too  large  for  a  cottage,  too  small  for  a  mansion,  painted  yellow,  red, 
or  glaring  white ;  we  cannot  feel  that  such  residences  are  adi^ted  to  the 
climate,  the  occupation  or  th^  convenience  of  the  proprietor.  But  we 
would  rather  say  a  farmer's  home  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  dusty 
thoroughfatre,  with  which  he  has  little  connection,  located  with  reference  to 
his  Cum,  embosomed  in  a  shady  grove,  whose  foliage  should  be  a  protection 
against  the  heats  of  summer  and  the  blasts  of  winter,  surrounded  with  an 
ample  plat  of  green  sward,  with  clumps  of  native  forest  trees,  with  its  garden 
filled  with  fruits,  and  trelUses  covered  by  the  vine ;  its  plats  devoted  to 
simple  flowers ;  roses  and  other  hardy  shrubbery,  which  seem  to  have  a 
natural  proximity  to  the  presence  of  the  gentler  sex.  That  the  house  should 
be,  not  an  imitation  of  some  showy  village  mansion,  with  porticos  and  Ionic 
columns,  or  of  some  cocked  hat  cottage,  all  gables  and  no  house  ;  but  should 
be  moderate  in  proportion,  colored  with  some  nature-resembling  tint,  suited 
to  the  location  in  which  it  i»  placed,  that  its  construction  should  evince 
taste  and  modest  elegance,  accompanied  with  no  expense  for  mere  ornament ; 
planned  withb,  not  for  useless  show,  with  folding  doors  and  double  parlors, 
but  every  part  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of  its  occupants ;  its  veran- 
das covered  with  flowers  and  fruit  bearing  vines — its  roof  projecting  for  pro- 
tection, and  its  chimneys  modeled  with  graceful  forms,  neatly  enclosed  by 
itself  with  a  light  paling,  and  a  carriage-way  sweeping  across  a  kwn  from 
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Ae  distant  highway.     Its  outbuildings  evincing  the  same  orderly  torange- 
ment  and  convenient  adaptation  to  their  various  uses. 

Not  one  of  us  passing  by  such  a  home  but  would  be  delighted  with  its 
cheerful,  pleasant  aspect,  not  one  but  would  wish  that  his  was  such  a  home  ; 
and  yet  there  is  scarcely  one  who  could  not  thus  make  his  home  worthy  of 
his  occupation.  A  house  constructed  with  elegance  and  good  taste,  costs  no 
more  than  one  badly  proportioned  and  badly  located. 

How  often  do  we  see  a  large  stone  house,  costly  in  its  construction,  with- 
out anything  better  than  a  rail  fence  enclosure,  without  door-steps,  with 
upper  rooms  unfurnished,  and  looking  cheerless  and  desolate,  when  one-ha]f 
of  the  money  would  have  bi]^lt  a  snug,  convenient,  and  tasteful  cottage, 
peeping  out  of  its  leafy  screen,  and  denoting  the  good  taste  of  its  occupants. 

A  farmer's  home,  such  as  it  should  be,  placed  upon  the  thousands  of 
beautiful  farms  in  this  county,  would  elevate  the  character  and  ennoble  the 
occupation  of  agriculturists  in  the  public  mind,  would  lead  to  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  its  dignity  and  importance*  throw  around  the  young,  pleasant 
and  cheerful  associations,  stop  the  depopulation  of  &rming  towns,  and  raise 
up  an  increasing  class  of  farmers,  distinguished  alike  by  intelligence,  sci- 
ence, good  farming  and  good  taste. 

We  believe  no  more  useful  or  acceptable  service  could  be  rendered  to  the 
country,  than  a  work  devoted  exclusively  to  farm  houses,  which  should  give 
the  plans,  the  details  and  arrangements,  by  adaptations  and  modifications 
of  which  any  farmer  could  plan  and  build  a  true  farmer's  home  ;  such  a 
work,  although  as  yet  unfurnished,  it  is  to  he  hoped  will  be  before  long 
forthcoming  from  some  mind  capable  of  appreciating  the  wants,  the 
desires  of  the  culturists  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  to  draw  attention  to  this 
hitherto  much  neglected  subject,  that  these  few  hints  have  been  thrown 
together. 

Agricultural  Education. 

Extract  from  the  address  of  the  president  of  the  Society,  Jason  Clark, 


The  plan  for  a  State  Agricultural  School  has  been  proposed  and  recom- 
mended by  many  whose  opinions  ar6  entitled  to  great  weight.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  one  ought  to  be  established.  The  science  of  Agriculture  may  be 
tanght  as  fully  and  as  usefully  as  any  other  of  the  sciences,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  3,719,991  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  should  not  have 
the  same  facilities  for  receiving  and  imparting  instruction  that  the  other 
departments  of  our  country  enjoy.  The  28,076  persons  employed  in  internal 
navigation,  56,021  engaged  on  the  ocean,  the  65,255  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions, the  119,507  engaged  m  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  791,749 
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engaged  in  mannfaotnres,  have  experienced  and  educated  men,  wbo  spend 
their  lives  in  directing  and  instructing  these  different  classes  of  individuals 
in  their  various  callings,  and  preserving  and  perpetuating  every  useful  and 
valuable  discovery.  All  these  different  classes  of  men,  highly  intelligent 
and  honorable  as  they  are,  amount  to  1,555,608,  not  quite  one  half  as 
many  as  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Whoever  looks  at  these  figures  will 
not  deny  to  the  agriculturists  an  equal  privilege  for  improvement  in  this 
essential  and  indispensible  branch  of  American  industry. 

The  State  has  its  Normal  School — superintends  our  colleges,  our  acade- 
mies, and  our  common  schools.  And  there  is  tho  Military  School  at  West 
Point,  where  the  science  of  national 'defence  is  taught  to  that  degree  of 
perfection  that  tho  plains  of  Mexico  have  sent  up  the  shout  that  its  gradu- 
ates "  never  surrender."  But  up  to  the  present  time  we  are  without  our 
Agricultural  School.  The  improvements  which  experience  has  taught  the 
&rme^  and  the  useful  and  valuable  discoveries  made  by  him,  are  measura- 
bly lost,  for  the  want  of  a  proper  institution  to  collect,  arrange,  and  perpe- 
tuate them. 

*'  Agricultural  production  is  the  first  in  order,  the  strongest  in  necessity, 
and  the  highest  in  usefulness.  Still  it  has  been  neglected  to  be  taught  as  % 
science. 

Persons  employed  in  commerce,  and  in  the  mechanical  pursuits,  have  ever 
been  subjected  to  a  thorough  course  of  instruction  and  regular  apprentice- 
ship, as  a  pre-requisite  to  an  engagement  in  their  respective  callbgs,  **  while 
to  know  how  to  wield  the  axe,  to  hold  the  plow,  and  to  swing  the  scythe, 
has  been  deemed  sufficient  to  entitle  the  possessor  of  that  knowledge  to  the 
first  place  and  highest  wages  in  agricultural  employment." 

The  present  is  an  age  of  progression  and  improvement.  Science  haa 
brought  to  light  these  improvements.  The  present  generation  have  wit- 
nessed the  application  of  steam  as  a  motive  power,  by  sea  and  by  land« 
What  prudent  man  would  dare  intrust  himself  to  be  **  steam  driven"  at  sea 
at  twenty  knots  per  hour,  and  on  land  at  forty  miles  per  hour,  if  he  did.not 
know  that  the  engine  had  been  built  by  the  most  skilful  and  experienced 
engineer ;  the  ship  and  the  car  built  by  the  most  approved  mechanics ;  the 
railway  laid  down  under  the  eye  of  the  careful  and  experienced  civil  engi- 
neer 1  The  light  of  science  imparts  to  man  a  confidence,  and  inspires  him 
with  a  courage  that  annihilates  distance. 

The  son  of  a  Boston  tallow  chandler  was  enabled,  by  an  experiment  in 
philosophy  which  his  own  native  genius  prompted,  to  snatch  the  lightning 
from  heaven.  That  mysterious  agent  is,  by  the  light  of  science,  now  be- 
coming the  meant  of  eommunSoation  from  one  end  of  our  widely  extended 
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wmntry  to  the  other,  with  the  speed  of  lightning.  And  I  am  authorized  by 
an  agent  of  the  O'Reilly  line  of  telegraph,  to  announce  to  you  today,  that 
ynihin  forty  days  this  place  will  be  put  in  connection,  by  a  telegraph  line, 
with  New  Orleans  on  the  south,  Quebec  on  the  north,  Halifnx  on  the  east, 
wid  Fort  Leavenworth  on  the  west.  The  connection  will  be  formed  by  a 
line  to  be  constructed  from  Oswego  to  this  place,  and  thence  to  Ogdens- 
burgh,  where  another  line  is  to  terminate,  coming  in  from  Boston  through 
the  New  England  states,  making  the  connection  complete  with  the  north 
and  the  south,  the  east  and  the  west.  Whilst  science,  and  experience,  and 
energy,  and  capital,  and  lightning,  are  doing  these  wonders  in  our  land,  let 
it  not  be  said  that  Aqrigulturs  is  to  be  overlooked,  nor  should  we  stop 
fihort  of  securing  for  this  department  that  enlightened  policy  and  system  of 
instruction  which  its  importance  demands. 


LEWIS. 

The  Lewb  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Ninth  Annual  Fair  in 
the  village  of  Martinsburgh,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Sept.  12th  and 
13th.  Never  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society  has  there  been  so  deep 
an  interest  manifested  in  its  prosperity  as  upon  this  occasion.  The  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  this  Association  are  worthy  of  all  the  energy  and 
seal  that  can  be  brought  to  its  support. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  examination  of  animals  and  articles  exhi- 
bited for  premiums.  From  the  formation  of  our  Society  up  to  the  present 
year,  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  nimiber  of  animals  annually 
exhibited,  and  an  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  various  kinds  of  farm 
stock  exhibited,  which  reflect  much  credit  on  the  farmers  of  our  county. 
The  ladies*  department  on  the  first  day  was  attended  in  the  court  house. 
This  part  of  our  annual  fiur  furnished,  as  usual,  many  attractions,  and  to 
this  part  of  our  exhibition  are  we  to  a  considerable  extent  indebted  for  the 
very  numerous  collection  of  people  who  were  present,  and  who,  on  all  such 
occasions,  seem  delighted  with  the  great  variety  of  articles  to  be  seen,  as 
well  as  with  one  another. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match — after  which  the  an- 
nual address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon,  of  Lyonsdale.  It  was 
listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  the  approbation  of  the  audience,  at 
its  close,  showed  that  hb  efibrts  to  advance  the  cause  of  Agriculture  were 
duly  appreciated. 

Anmud  Meetings  December  20. 

Premiums  on  field  erops — Oats,  aghty-two  bushels  per  acre.  Winter 
wheat,  ^  i  qyring  wheat,  26.    Indian  wnk,  79.    Peas,  88. 
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Officersy  1861.— S.  D.  Mason,  President;  S.  P.  Mills,  Eeoording  Se- 
creUry ;  Harrison  Barnes,  Corresponding  Secretary ;  M.  M.  Smith,  Trea- 
surer ;  eight  Vice-Presidents  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  five. 

S.  P.  MILLS,  Secretary. 


Extracts  firom  the  Address  of  Hon.  Caleb  Ljon,  of  Lyonsdale : 
*  *  *  All  our  grain  and  fruit,  as  well  as  our  domestic  animals,  haye 
been  cultivated  and  naturalized  for  the  use  of  man — and  he  has  laid  every 
clime  under  contributioB  to  gratify  his  wants  and  minister  to  his  appetites. 
Wheat  and  rye  grow  wild  in  Siberia,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Bice  belonged  to  Ethiopia,  buckwheat  to  Tartary  and  Thibet,  Indian  com 
to  Mexico,  oats  are  indigenous  to  Kussia  and  California,  beans  to  China 
and  Hindostan,  peas  to  Sicily,  beets  and  onions  to  Spain  and  Portugal, 
tomatos  to  Brazil,  the  potato  to  South  America,  cotton  to  Siam,  melons, 
peppers,  cucumbers  and  asparagus  to  India,  ruta  bagas  and  turnips  to 
Sweden,  the  cauliflower  to  Turkey,  the  peach  to  Persia,  the  plum  to  Syria, 
the  cherry  to  Asia  Minor,  the  quince  to  Austria,  the  almond  to  Barbary, 
the  pear  to  France. 

The  horse  is  a  native  of  Circassia,  Arabia  and  Russia ;  our  cattle  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  sheep  of  Africa ;  goats  of  Switzerland ;  swine  of  Ger- 
many ;  our  poultry  of  China  and  Malacca,  whUe  the  turkey  alone  is  the 
native-bom  of  all  our  bam-yard  brood.  It  was  given  the  name  it  bears 
from  the  first  impression  the  English  had,  who  imported  it  from  Spain,  that 
it  came  from  Turkey — ^whereas,  the  Spaniarcb  domesticated  it  after  the  con- 
quest of  the  New  World.  Many  of  these  blessings  to  man  were  transmitted 
to  us  through  England,  who  in  turn  received  them  frt>m  Holland — Holland 
from  Italy — Italy  from  Greece — Greece  from  the  East.  Nor  will  their 
derivation  be  wondered  at  when  it  is  recollected  that  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Jews  for  our  religion — the  Greeks  for  our  amusements — and  the  Romans 
for  our  laws.     Man's  progression  is  thus  fairly  illustrated — of  all  created 

beings,  hii  course  alone  is  onward. 

•  *  #  •  •  •  • 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  a  subject  intimately  connected  with 
the  comfort  of  your  homes.  I  would  ask  in  what  manner  an  acre  of  ground, 
in  the  common  course  of  cultivation,  can  so  well  be  employed  as  in  a  gair- 
den,  or  who  deserves  to  have  lifers  path  strewn  with  fruit  and  flowers,  more 
than  the  farmer.  All  our  vegetables  were  originally  acclimated  here.  Ho- 
mer, who  composed  his  great  poem,  the  Iliad^  five  hundred  years  before 
Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  makes  Laertes  describe,  in  glowmg 
colorst  the  bright  aasociatioBS  that  were  dosteied  about  his  truest  cradle  of 
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agrictdture,  and  here  it  was  that  Plato  disconrsed — Eve  Binned  and  Jesus 
prayed.  The  Academy,  Eden,  and  Gethsemane,  have  consecrated  its  very 
name  ;  the  Elysium  of  the  ancients  was  this,  and  nothing  beyond.  The 
Chinese  have  floating  gardens ;  the  Persians  hanging  gardens ;  the  Arabi- 
ans fountain  gardens ;  but  ours  are  household  gardens,  and  often  life's  trear 
sured  moments  may  lie  in  the  memory  of  the  flowers  plucked  from  thenoe 
to  adorn  a  bridal  or  to  grace  a  bier.  It  is  the  spot  infancy  loves  the  best, 
and  no  home  is  perfect  without  one,  however  humble  it  may  be.  It  requires 
but  little  labor,  and  there  is  no  acre  of  a  farm  that  pays  better.  Its  fruit 
ever  commands  a  ready  market,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  that 
God  has  given  to  man. 

We  are  told  that  the  earth  is  man's,  and  the  fullness  thereof ;  but  how 
many  there  are,  homeless,  in  this  free  and  happy  land.  Legislation  has 
now  given  to  our  fGtrmers  the  advantages  of  securing  to  themselves  an  ina- 
lienable right  to  their  hearthstones  and  their  firesides,  and  it  is  fervently 
hoped  that  this  exemption  may  answer  the  wise  purpose  that  its  philanthro- 
pic advocates  originally  intended,  and  with  such  competence  the  farmer  may 
feel  that  there  is  a  higher  nobility  than  that  of  kings — the  nobility  of  labor, 
that  it  is  but  another  form  of  prayer  in  every  good  man's  life — that  the 
God  we  worship  labored  to  create  the  earth  upon  which  we  dwell,  that  our 
Savior  was  a  carpenter,  and  his  mother  the  daughter  of  a  shepherd — that 
society  has  no  caste  but  merit,  and  life  has  no  obstacles  that  perseverance 
and  integrity  may  not  overcome — that  self-control  destroys  temptation,  and 
self-denial  beguiles  success  from  the  obdurate  heart  of  fortune.  These 
simple  truths,  ye  silver-haired  farmers  of  Lewis,  have  you  realized.  When 
a  frowning  wilderness  scowled  over  our  country,  you  came,  a  few  and  fear- 
less band — your  defender  was  your  rifle,  and  your  fortune  your  axe.  You 
briived  those  dark  days  when  the  British  cannon  thundered  along  the 
shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  scalping  knife  of  the  Indian  was  busy 
in  our  forests.  With  ready  hands  and  honest  hearts  you  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  this  county's  prosperity.  Years  of  toil  were  yours,  years  of  strug- 
gles, of  hopes  delayed,  of  trials  calmly  borne,  of  sufferings  and  doubt — 
how  your  hearts  longed  for  the  green  hills  of  New  England  that  you  had 
left  astern  forever,  rich  with  the  precious  associations  that  belong  alone 
to  younger  years — ^yearned  for  your  homes,  their  comforts,  and  their  affec- 
tions.    Look  around  you,  and  behold  your  reward. 

May  the  dark  valley  be  lighted  by  the  smiles  of  your  God,  and  its  r«g- 
gedness  smoothed  by  the  industrious  kindness  of  your  children. 

To  the  young  fanners  of  Lewis  I  would  say  n  few  words.     Be  not  dis- 
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ooonged  by  difficulties,  and  let  a  good  education  be  the  basis  of  jonr  fatnre 
prospects  in  life.  It  offers  to  you  a  thousand  resources  in  adversity,  and 
preserves  you  from  the  folly  of  human  pride.  Let  not  your  feet  wander 
from  the  land  of  your  youth,  though  tempted  by  the  luxurious  prairies  of 
the  west,  or  the  golden  sands  of  the  Sacramento.  Remember  that  a  cold 
climate  and  a  stubborn  soil  is  fitvorable  to  the  development  of  the  physical 
and  moral  man ;  that  Switzerland,  and  Scotland,  and  our  own  New  £Eg- 
land,  have,  amid  their  mists,  rocks  and  mountains,  brought  human  nature 
to  its  nearest  perfection ;  that  a  warm  climate  engenders  a  physical  as  well 
as  moral  languor,  from  which  those  who  once  feel  it  seldom  recover.  Re- 
collect also,  that  integrity,  intelligence  and  virtue,  will  make  you  respecta- 
ble and  happy  here — ^without  them,  you  will  be  happy  nowhere.  Do  you 
feel  as  if  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  and  the  mechanic  had  an  easier  life  than 
yours ;  the  crowded  denizen  of  a  village ;  the  confined  inmate  of  a  city ; 
recollect  that  each  lot  has  its  trials,  perplexities  and  cares,  and  that  through 
all  ages  your  calling  has  been  the  one  of  all  others,  to  which  mankind  have 
ever  looked  as  a  retreat  from  the  busy  cares  and  weariness  of  the  world. 
Poets  have  sung  its  praises ;  painters  have  immortalized  its  picturesque- 
ness  ;  gods  and  godesses  once  held  festivals  in  its  honor ;  and  so  long  as  the 
seasons  smile,  and  man  multiplies  and  replenishes  the  earth,  so  long  shall 
man  embellish  and  illuminate  his  condition.  It  was  his  first  occupation,  it 
shall  be  his  last  employment. 

Adam  was  a  farmer ;  while  yet  in  paradise,  and  after  his  fall,  he  was  com- 
manded to  "  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow."  Job,  the  honest, 
upright,  and  patient,  was*a  farmer,  and  his  stem  endurance  has  passed  mto 
a  proverb  ;  Socrates  was  a  farmer,  and  he  wedded  to  his  calling  the  glory 
of  his  immort&l  philosophy  ;  St.  Mark  was  a  farmer,  and  divides  with  Pro- 
metheus the  honor  of  subjecting  the  ox  for  the  use  of  man ;  Cincinnatus 
was  a  fromer,  and  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all ;  Bums  was  a  farmer, 
and  the  muse  found  him  at  his  plow  and  filled  his  soul  with  poetry  ;  Wash- 
ington was  a  &rmer,  and  retired  from  the  highest  earthly  station  to  enjoy 
the  quiet  of  rural  life,  presendng  to  the  world  its  sublimest  spectacle  of  hu- 
man greatness.  To  these  names  may  be  added  a  host  of  others  who  sought 
peace  and  repose  in  the  cultivation  of  their  mother  earth — the  enthusiastic 
Lafayette,  the  stead&st  Pickering,  the  scholastic  Jefferson,  the  calculating 
Franklin,  the  fiery  Randolph,  all  found  an  El  Dorado  of  consolation  from 
life's  cares  and  troubles,  in  the  green  fields  and  verdant  lawns  that  sur- 
rounded their  homesteads.  Do  you  ask  for  a  higher  motive  for  your  future 
exertion  than  those  illustrioua  examples  ?  Let  it  be  found  in  your  patriot- 
ism ;  and  in  view  of  what  has  been  done,  and  what  remains  to  be  done,  let 
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me  cQDgratnlate  you  upon  the  past,  and  urge  you  to  persevere  for  the  future. 
Go  on  in  the  path  upon  which  you  have  entered — ^the  path  of  usefulness 
and  honor.  The  earth  is  yours,  with  all  its  boundless  capacities  and  end- 
less resources ;  and  their  development  and  application  will  afford  full  scope 
for  all  your  powers.  No  effort  shall  be  lost,  but  of  the  increasing  and  ex- 
hausiless  treasures  of  the  earth,  you  shall  be  Uberally  rewarded. 


MADISON. 

By  a  custom  in  our  Society,  it  is  made  a  duty,  of  our  newly  elected  Pre- 
sident to  report,  who  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  minus  all  the  general 
and  statistical  information,  pertaining  to  the  doings  of  the  Society.  As 
soon  as  I  learned  that  duty  had  been  left  to  me,  I  hastened  to  make  such  re- 
port, as  my  knowledge  of  the  matters  and  general  resources  of  the  coun|y 
would  admit,  which  of  itself  will  be  an  ample  excuse  for  all  defects. 

It  is  gratifying  in  being  able  to  report  a  good  and  permanent  improve^ 
ment  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  interests  of  the  county,  from  last 
year.  That  there  has  been  an  improvement,  steadily  going  on  from  year  to 
year,  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  the  introduction  of  improved  breeds 
of  stock  ;  in  the  structure  of  farm  buildings,  and  &rm  utensils ;  the  new 
energy  imparted  to  the  various  departments  of  mechanical  skill,  the  records 
of  the  Society  since  its  organization  abundantly  show.  The  useful- 
ness of  county  organizations  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  But  it  is  not 
in  the  particulars  already  mentioned,  that  the  principal  benefit  is  derived ; 
Agricultural  associations  have  a  higher  and  worthier  mission.  It  is  the 
uniting  of  the  hitherto  seemingly  separate  interests  of  the  fiumer,  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  profession  to  a  position  which  it  justly  merits,  not  inferior  to  any 
other.  The  &rmer  may  well  be  proud  of  the  position  he  oocupies,  for  of  him 
it  may  well  be  said,  he  is  **  nature's  truest  nobleman,"  from  his  active  and 
generous  efforts  flow  the  means  by  which  our  noble  system  of  education  and 
other  kindred  institutions  ure  sustained.  In  this  respect,  the  farmers  of  Madi- 
son county,  have  much  of  whidi  they  may  justly  be  proud.  Aside  from  their 
district  schools,  which  are  constantly  improving  in  usefrdness,  there  are  aca- 
demies located  in  almost  every  town,  they  have  their  University,  which  is 
justly  ranked  among  the  first  literary  institutions  of  the  State  ;  and  not- 
irithstandiog  the  severe  opposition  which  it  has  so  recently  encountered, 
which  seemed  to  threaten  its  very  existence,  it  still  nobly  maintains  its  high 
character,  having  laid  ito  foundation  broader  and  deeper,  is  now  prepared  to 
offer  greater  inducements  than  ever  before,  to  such  as  shall  avail  themselves 
of  its  superior  advantages. 
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Tht  Ml  (nf  MaduoB  Mtn^  is  fertile,  its  sovoef  of  watUiii  abmidaiE^ 
It  is  ^en  finr  the  fumers  of  o«r  eoonty,  to  develc^  those  resonroes 
hj  aotioii  imd  pei^Teri^g  industary ;  to  »vail  theiDsel?Q8  of  the  Advua- 
tagas  to  be  derived  froni  the  ezperienoe  d  othen,  to  profit  bj  the 
impcoTemeiits  which  are  from  year  to  year,  made  known  through  the  me* 
dixuD  of  our  county  meetiiigs,  sgricultiural  papers,  and  county  fairs.  Then 
will  their  labors  be  amply  rewarded,  their  position  and  influenoe  appreciated. 

Oar  last  Ananal  Fair,  which  was  the  ''  Tenth,"'  was  held  at  CacenoTia, 
OB  the  26th  and  27th  of  SepteQd>er.  The  attonrlanoe  was  large,  dear- 
ly eykciDg  a  desire  en  the  part  of  all,  to  advance  the  interests  of  their  pro- 
Ibssian  and  make  each  succeeding  annual  exhibition  more  iateresting  and 
instructive  than  the  preceding  <»ie. 

Much  credit  is  d«e  the  enterprising  oitiaens  of  Connovia,  for  their  an- 
tiring  efforts  to  make  the  stay  of  their  visitants  agreeable.  The  first  day 
of  the  Fair,  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  animals  and  &rm  imidement*, 
&c.  The  show  of  cattle,  horses,  and  indeed  all  kinds  of  stock,  was  striotlj 
creditable  to  old  Madison,  in  every  respect  equal,  if  not  surpassing,  the  ex- 
hibition of  any  previous  year.  The  exhibition  of  neat  cattle  was  unusually 
fine.  There  were  some  very  superior  Short  Horns,  presented  by  S.  P. 
Chapman,  which  took  prises  at  the  State  Fair.  There  were  other  scarcely 
iD&rior,  presented  by  A.  Morse,  J.  Muir,  Sen.,  C.  B.  Ackley,  H.  P.  Pot- 
ter, ^nd  J.  D.  Ledyard,  Jr.,  together  with  many  grade  and  native  animals,  pos- 
sessing great  excellence.  The  show  of  horses  answered  to  the  fullest  extent 
our  expectations.  The  farmers  of  our  county  seem  to  give  their  attention 
more  to  the  improvement  of  the  kinds  of  stock  already  in  their  possession, 
rather  than  the  introduction  of  foreign  blood.  There  has,  however,  been  a 
new  breed  of  horses  introduced  by  Ackley  &  Gilbert,  of  Hamilton,  knqwn 
as  "  Morgans,"*  which  combine  in  an  eminent  degree,  strength  and  power  of 
endurance  with  symmetry  of  form  and  great  action. 

But  perhaps  the  most  attractive  portion  of  our  exhibition,  presenting  some  of 
the  rarest  specimens  of  artistical  skill  and  beauty,  arranged  in  the  most  skill- 
ful manner,  was  ''  Floral  HalV^  To  the  arrangement  of  this  department  the 
ladies  of  Casenovia,  most  kindly  gave  their  attention,  and  most  cheerfully,  do 
we  acknowledge,  the  obligations  we  are  under  for  their  presence  and  assistance. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match,  the  annual 
address  and  the  business  transactions  of  the  Society.  The  crops  of  this 
county,  have  not  been  as  abundant  as  last  year,  except  com,  the  records  of 
premiums  show  that  in  one  instance,  there  was  harvested  105  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  plowing  was  not  in  all  repects,  what  it  has  been  on  former  oc- 
casions, principally  owing  to  the  unfavorable  state  of  the  weather ;  enough 
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wa0  BeeD,  howerer,  to  sttisfy  onr  mkids  tkal  thk  brinoh  of  Agrionltiire,  is 
receiving  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  attention  its  importanoe  demands. 
Sub-siHling  is  not  practised  to  any  great  extent  in  this  county ;  there  has 
been  a  few  experiments  of  sub-soiling  in  East  Hamilton,  which  has  told 
well.    No  new  interest  has  been  awakened  on  the  subject  of  *'  draining." 

The  able  address  of  the  Hon.  B.  P.  Johnson,  was  truly  eloquent  and  instroo- 
tiye^  It  contained  an  amount  of  useful  and  practical  information,  rarely 
presented  in  a  single  address,  and  was  listened  to  by  a  lajpge  and  intelligent 
audience  of  farmers  and  mechanics,  with  marked  attention  and  satis&ctioD. 
The  funds  of  the  Society  are  in  good  condition,  as  the  report  of  the 
treasurer  shows.  We  paid  out  $321^  in  cash  premiums,  besides  many 
awards  of  Transactions  and  vols,  of  the  Cultiyator. 

Tfu  Offijc^zfer  1851,  are  James  H.  Dunbar,  President;  S.  P.  Ch^ 
man.  Vice  President ;  Elijah  Morse,  2d  Vice  President;  Treasurer,  Alpheus 
Horse,  Eaton ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Thomas  A.  Clark,  Chittenango ; 
Beoording  Secretary,  Charles  D.  Miller,  Peterboro. 

Fidd  Crops. 
'VfmMt  Wheat — Lewis  Rayner,  Cazenoria,  39  bushels  12  qts.  per  acre. 
Indian  Com — Oliver  A.  Benedict,  Casenovia,  105  bushels  per  acre. 

Benjamin  Enos,  De  Ruyter,  77  bushels  27  qts.  per  acre. 
Oats — ^David  Hess,  Fenner,  167|  bushels,  on  2t^V  *<^™^' 
Barley — Preston  J.  Famam,  Cazenovia,  101  bushels  and  20  quarts,  on 
2  acres  93  rods. 
Benjamin  Enos,  De  Buyter,  2^  acres,  86j^  bushels. 
David  Hess,  Fenner,  13j2(f  acres,  457  buiAeb. 

LewU  Raynor^s  Statement  of  the  cultwation  of  a  crop  of  Wheat. 

1st.  The  previous  crop  was  barley  and  spring  wheat,  without  manure  of 
any  kind. 

2d.  The  soil  a  gravely  loam  upon  clay,  situated  in  the  west  part  of  Case- 
novia, 750  feet  above  the  Erie  canal  at  Chittenango. 

3d.  There  was  no  manure  on  the  crop.  The  variety,  Mediterranean  win- 
ter wheat.  The  quantity  sown  was  two  bushels  to  the  acre,  on  the  5th 
September,  1849. 

4th.  The  wheat  was  cut  the  last  of  July,  1850,  and  thrashed  by  hand  in 
the  month  of  December ;  cleaned  by  a  fanning-mill ;  measured  in  a  sealed 
half-bushel,  and  the  quantity  was  thirty-nine  bushels  and  twelve  quarts. 

5th.  The  stubble  of  the  former  crop  was  fed  by  sheep  until  the  grain 
was  nearly  all  picked  up.  The  ground  was  carefully  plowed,  the  seed  sown 
broadcast,  and  harrowed  both  ways. 
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6«li.  The  expotfes  €i  oaltiy»tioii,  harvesting,  thrashing,  and  deaning, 

were, $9  25 

Intereat  on  land, • # ^  ^^ 

$12  75 

39i§  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.00  per  boflhel, ISO  37 

Straw, 4  00 

48  87 

In  favor  of  orop,.  .••••••• •  •  •  • .     $30  62 

Statement  verified  by  surveyor  and  assistants  who  measured  the  crop. 


NIAOAKA. 

The  Aimiial  Fair  of  the  Niagara  Ooonty  Agriooltond  Society  was  held 
at  the  village  of  Lodq>ort,  oft  the  2d  and  3d  days  of  Ootober.  As  the 
weather  was  very  unfavorable,  the  oattle  diow  was  not  as  well  attended  as 
had  been  anticipated,  but  considering  the  state  of  the  weather,  the^  tamed 
oat  very  well«  The  show  of  horses  was  very  good,  and  did  great  credit  to 
the  fiurmers  of  this  ooonty,  plainly  showing  that  Uiey  are  rapidly  improving 
in  tills  branch  of  iheii  stock. 

Oar  exhibi^n  of  oxen  was  also  very  fine,  some  of  them  surpassing  any 
ever  before  exhibited  in  this  ooonty.  The  nomber  of  milch  cows  exhibited 
was  not  very  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  those  intending  to  exhibit  them 
lived  mostly  at  a  distance,  and  were  prevented  by  the  weather  from  being 
present.  We  had  al^  a  good  display  of  fine  and  coarse  wooled  sheep. 
Nearly  every  kind  of  domestic  animals  were  represented  on  the  ground. 

On  the  3d  of  Ootober,  our  Fair  for  the  exhibition  of  agricultural  imple- 
menis,  and  domestic  manufactures,  was  held  in  the  basement  of  the  Congre- 
gational church.  The  room,  however,  was  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants 
of  the  Sodety,  in  consequenoe  of  which  a  number  declined  to  present  their 
articles,  having  had  the  experience  of  last  year.  We  live  in  hopes,  how- 
ever, that  at  no  distant  day,  we  shall  have  a  suitable  place  that  will  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  display  of  domestic  manu&ctures  was 
very  creditable  to  the  ladies  of  this  county.  The  agricultural  implements 
were  also  very  numerous,  and  shows  mi  increasing  interest  in  that  depart- 
ment. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  oor  Society  are  as  follows  the  present 
year: 
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Beceived  of  members, ••••••••••• •  •  •  ^  $212  98 

do         State 98  00 

$305  98 
Paid  ift  premiums,  ts  per  Touchers,  in  cash, $183  75 

Paid  in  incidental  expenses,* « • »        25  90 

209  66 

Balancecash  onhand, $96  33 

Amomit  of  cash  premiums  unpaid, ,•••••     $130  50 

do        premiums  payable  in  books, •  •  • .       $62  00 

do  do         paid  do 46  00 

$16  00 

Amofmt  of  books  on  hand,  $84.00. 

The  first  premiam  on  wheat  was  awarded  to  Wm.  H^ohkiss,  of  LewistoB. 
Product,  885}  budiels  inm  ^^oo  acrea.  Ayerage  yield,  06 j^  bidiels  p« 
aore.    Expense,  $112.08. 

First  premium  on  com,  to  Baniel  Myers,  Porter,  98  bushels. 

Second  premium  on  com,  to  G.  S.  Welton,  81  budiels* 

First  premium  on  barley,  to  A.  Robinson,  Lewiston,  41 4  bushels. 

The  officers  for  the  following  year  are  as  follows : — ^Andrew  Robinson, 
of  Lewiston,  President ;  Asahel  Lyon;  Lewiston,  and  A.  Wilson  Gardner, 
RoyaltoB,  Yioe-Presid^ts ;  Wm.  Hotofakiss,  Lewiston,  Secretory ;  Frank- 
Un  Spalding,  Treasurer.  WALTER  K.  MARVIN,  Secntary. 


Statement  of  the  farm  crops,  and  manner  of  cultivation  by  M.  C.  Crapaey, 
of  Lockport,  Niagara  county,  N.  Y. 

Cmrse  and  Order  of  Crap$. 

1st  year,  meadow ;  2d,  pasture ;  8d,  com,  with  a  porti<m  of  ooarse  ma- 
nure ;  4th,  barley,  with  balance  of  manure ;  5th,  wheat 

By  hodng  every  5th  year,  there  is  no  necessity  of  summer  fallowing,  all 
nozipus  weeds  being  thus  destroyed ;  and,  by  this  course,  Uie  whole  &rm  Is 
producing  some  kind  of  valuable  crop,  and  none  lymg  useless  and  exposed 
to  a  scorching  sun. 

The  products  of  my  fieum  this  year,  (1850,)  were  as  follows : 

Wheat  Crop. 
Thirty-five  acres  of  wheat,  1220  bushels,  at  $1,  $1,220. 
Expense  of  cultivation,  thrashing  and  marketing,  57  cts.  per  bushel, 
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fMS.4a— iMhufiBg  interefi  of  land,  $7  per  mm,     Th«  wliob  pknrtl 
twiet,  laid  «p  m  beds  aboi*  sixteen  leet  wide. 

CemCrop, 
TwalTe  MNB  ia  eorn,  avenge  yield  67^  bnsfaeb  per  acre,  at  81  ols.,  pet 

bushel, $808  28 

Value  of  tke  staUs,  per  acre,  $8.50, 06  00 

$404  28 

Ezpeose  ct  onltmttion,  per  acre,  $10  77 

Add  iBftereei  on  land,  per  acre,. .     7  00— Total  expense,* $213  24 

Most  of  the  field  plowed  deep  in  the  £ftll,  but  not  oroes*plowed.  Balanea 
manured  in  the  spring,  with  coarse  manure,  and  plowed  once,  rolled  and 
tmltiyated,  and  planted  about  the  10th  of  May,  three  feet  apart  each  way, 
and  about  fiyo  stalks  in  the  hill ;  hoed  once,  and  cnltiyated  twice  each  way« 

Barley  Crop, 

SxleeA  acres  ia  barley,  plowed  in  the  &11,  after  oon  and  wheat,  sowed 
the  last  of  April,  two  and  m  half  bnahels  to  the  acre ;  dragged,  cnltiTated 
l»d  rolled.    Prodaoe : 

Sixteen  aores  yielded  598  bushels,  at  62^  cents  per  bushel,  $87&.7&. 

Expn8eofeultiTation,$8.12  per  acre;  iotoiest  on  land,  $&60  per  aere, 

$185.92. 

Meadow. 

Eighteen  acres,  by  estimate,  84  tons,  at  $6,.,.,... ., $204  00 

Expense  of  Making,  $8  per  ton,  $102 ;  interest  on  land,  $8.50  per  acre, 

$08=$165. 

PotMSoes. 

One  acre,  180  bnshels,  ai  26  cents  per  boshel, $82  50 

Expense  ef  enkiiFation,  same  as  the  oom  orop, . .  • .  • $17  77 

Oats, 

One  acre,  50  bushels,  at  28  cents, $14  00 

Expense,  same  as  barley, 11  62 

Recapitulation, 

85  aores  wheat  crop,. . .  $1,220  00,  expenses,  $695  40,  profits,  $524  60 

12    "    com  crop,....       404  28,        "          218  24,      "  19104 

16    "    barley  crop,...       873  75,        "          185  92,      "  187  83 

18    "    meadow  crops,.        204  00,        «          165  00,      "  89  00 

1    «    potato  crop,...         82  50,        "            17  77,      "  14  73 

1    **    oat  crop, 14  00,        "            1162,      "  2  88 

83    "     $2,248  53,        "     $1,288  95,      "      $959  58 
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The  improved  part  of  the  fiirm  consistfl  of  one  bandred  and  two  aores. 
Tlie  value  of  the  pasturing  on  the  same,  aside  from  the  crops  above  men- 
tioned, was  $125.  From  this  I  deduct  the  expense  of  clover  and  timothy 
aeed,  $26,  leaving  a  balaBoe  of  $99 — ^whieh,  added  to  the  above  net  pro- 
eeeds  of  the  farm,  amounts  to  $1,058.58. 

Niagara  County,  u. 

Hoses  C.  Crapsej,  of  Lookport,  in  said  county,  being  duly  sworn,  doth 

depose  and  say,  that  the  foregoing  statement  is  correct  and  true,  according 

to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief. 

M.  C.  CRAPSBY. 
Sworn  before  me,  this  2d  day  ) 
of  October,  1850.  ) 

E.  Newton,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


ONEIDA. 

I  send  l^rewith  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary  of  our  County  Society 
to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  past  year,  in  compliance  with  the 
**  act  for  the  promotion  of  Agriculture,"  by  referring  to  which,  you  will  see 
that  our  Society  was  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  present. 
Our  grounds  were  fenced  for  tiie  first  time  at  our  late  &ir  held  in  this  vil- 
lage, and  if  we  can  judge  from  the  receipts,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  the  experiment  has  proved  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  the  Socie- 
ty.   The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  receipts  the  past  year,  viz  : 

Balance  on  hand  from  1849, $634  20 

Cash  of  State  Treasurer, 255  00 

Sale  (^  tickets  at  Fair, 315  00 

Cash  for  membership, ••.     504  00 

Volume  Transactions  sold, • • • 1  00 

$2^09  20 

Amount  paid  for  premiums, • 569  00 

At  winter  meeting, • 49  00 

Purchase  of  tent, 250  00 

Incidental  expenses ••..   58157 

$1,449  67 

The  balance  m  hands  of  treasurer, , $759  68 

BENJAMIN  N.  HUNTINGTON,  President. 
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Ill  adctitiott  to  the  np«rt  oiih»  Presideiii,  (he  Secretary,  L.  T.  MArshiB, 
nbmili  the  psbliahed  prooeedbgg  of  the  Fair,  coataiaiag  the  »wardi  of 
premiams,  reports  of  oemmitteeB,  and  the  amraal  address,  delirered  b j  the 
Hon.  Timothy  Jeakins.  The  addrees  of  Mr.  Jenkiiii  was  eyery  way 
worthy  of  its  disdngoished  author,  and  has  been  read  with  interest  and  profiti 
by  nniltitodee  who  were  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  listening  to  it  when 
dellTered.    An  extract  from  this  addrees  is  annexed. 

We  give  an  oxtract  from  the  report  of  the  committee  on  mmtdied  a$ti 
smgU  kariu^  ni  which  Ira  8.  Hitchcock,  ex-Preaident  of  the  Society,  was 
diairman,  which  contains  snggeetions  worthy  of  the  attention  of  other  socie- 
liee  in  the  State. 

The  committee  are  aware  of  one  important  defect  in  this  report,  which 
is  a  Tory  common  one  in  reports  of  this  kind,  and  that  is,  neglecting  to  re- 
port eeparately  vpon  every  animal  SHbmitted  for  onr  inspection,  setting  forth 
all  of  his  good  points  and  also,  aU  of  his  defects,  and  giving  the  reasons  why 
certain  points  in  the  horse  are  oonsidered  good,  and  why  a  ]y>rse  without 
them,  mast  necessarily  be  good  for  nothing.  It  ought  to  be  generally  nn- 
derstood,  when  an  animal  is  entered  for  public  exhibition  and  for  the  in« 
.^wotioii  of  judges,  that  those  judges  have  a  right,  and  it  is,  also,  their  duty, 
to  publish  the  result  of  their  examination,  whether  it  be  fevorable  or  unfk" 
Torable  to  the  animaL  But  your  committee  are  aware,  that  such  a  course 
would  in  many  instances,  give  ofifeaoe  to  those  ownmg  the  animal,  and  Uiey 
doubt,  whether  exhibitors  are  as  yet,  quite  prepared  for  inch  a  report,  as 
the  object  with  some,  at  afanoet  all  feirs  of  this  kind,  in  entering  their 
horses,  is  to  get  a  premium  or  ffuff^  which  shall  aid  them  in  making  sale  of 
them  at  a  satisfitctory  price,  and  anything  which  might  be  said  derogatory 
to  their  horses,  would  be  sure  to  give  offence.  Now  this  ought  not  so  to 
be.  The  great  object  in  forming  and  maintAining  an  agricultural  Society, 
is  improvement,  and  to  disseminate  information.  We  conceive  that  a  criti- 
eal  examination  and  report  upon  horses,  would  tend  to  give  information 
which  some  who  present  horses,  for  public  exhibition  do  not  possess ;  for  it 
4)annot  be  denied  that  there  are  some  horses  entered  for  premium  and  for 
public  inspection  at  almost  all  fairs  b  this  country  which  never  would  have 
been  seen  there,  had  their  owners  been  good  judges  of  the  points  and 
qualities  which  constitute  a  valuable  animal.  This  beautiful  animal,  the 
horse,  is  so  mudi  identified  with  our  pleasure  and  our  profit,  that  he  has  justly 
been  the  object  of  almost  universal  regard,  and  a  critical  examination  and 
judicicfut  selection  of  animals  from  which  to  breed,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
recommended,  or  to>o  powerfully  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  breeder. 
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In  the  judgment  of  your  eommittee,  (the  result  of  mucli  experienoe  and 
ot>6eryatk>D)  it  is  to  the  large,  powerful,  thorough-bred  horse,  that  we  are  to 
look  for  lasting  and  valuable  improvemet  To  stxeh  horses,  for  instanee,  tm 
oU  **  Messenger,"  whose  numerous  progeny  hare  been  unequaled  in  thi« 
country  for  all  useful  purposes,  and  "  Consternation,"  of  the  present  day,  who 
promises  much  towards  improving  our  present  stock.  Few  horses  have  been 
greatly  distinguished  for  uncommon  performances,  whose  pedigree  could  not 
be  traced  back  to  ancestors  of  thorough-bred  stock.  While  many  are  decry* 
|ng  ^  blood-horse,  as  unworthy  of  patronage,  they  will  sdU  claim  for  some 
favorite  animal,  which  they  may  chance  to  possess,  a  descent  from  soma 
thorough-bred  stock,  as  constituting  his  excellence — ^fbr  kstance,  the  advo« 
cates  of  the  Morgan  horses,  claim  for  them  that  they  deseended  fnjm  a 
tborough-bred  English  blood  horse,  while  at  the  next  breath,  they  will  tell 
you  that  tiiorough-bred  horses  are  good  for  nothing. 

Officers  for  1851. — President,  Pliment  Mattoon,  Vienna;  Vice  Presi* 
dents,  Ephraim  Storrs^  Trenton;  Franklin  A.  Spencer,  Westmoreland) 
Treasurer,  Roland  6.  Doty,  Rome ;  Secretary,  Levi  T.  Marshall,  Yernon  ; 
Executive  Committee,  Calvin  Bishop,  Verona ;  John  Butterfield,  Utiea ; 
Jonathan  Talcott,  Rome ;  Horace  Dunbar,  Camden ;  Henry  Rhodes,  Tren* 
ton ;  Amasa  S.  Newberry,  Sangersfield ;  Oliver  R.  Babceck^  Bridgewater ; 
Horace  H.  Eastman,  Marshall ;  Henry  B.  Bartlet,  Paris ;  Hon^tie  N. 
Carey,  Maroy. 

Premiulns  irere  awarded  on  field  crops : 

Spring  Wheat,  25^  bushek  per  acre.  Barley,  45  bushekr  Gate,  84 
bushels.  Indian  Com,  (on  examining  the  statement  of  tiie  premium  crop 
bi  com,  we  find  that  only  a  part  of  it  was  shelled,  and  the  amount  elakned, 
must  of  course  be  conjectural,  it  is  omitted.)  Buckwheat,  21  J.  Potatoes, 
ene-half  an  acre,  161  bush.  7  lbs.  Ruta  Bagas,  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  22& 
bushels. 

Extract  from  the  address  of  the  Hon.  Timothy  Jei^ins : 

Situate  as  Oneida  is,  in  the  central  part  of  this  inviting  sedion  of  coun^ 
try,  and  upon  the  great  Uioroughfures  which  tins  inventive  age  has  devised, 
we  are  enabled  to  receive  at  our  doors,  not  only  the  products  of  our  sister 
counties,  but  the  furtherest  east  and  the  west,  by  trade  and  commerce,  oon« 
tribute  both  to  our  wante  and  to  our  wealth.  But  little  more  than  a  half 
century  has  gone  by  since  this  county  waa  an  unbroken  forest.  Now  about 
ninety  thousand  inhabitants  gather  rich  harvests  lirora  her  broad  fielcb  and 
fSsTtile  and  well-tilled  soil.  ManufiMStories,  in  csipacity,  costliness  and  HaaA 
of  machinery,  rivalling  the  best  in  tbe  old  world,  send  out  their  &brics,  and 
meet  the  tide  of  importation  xxfon  Ae  seaboard.    In  abort,  prodnctivein- 
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diistry — indnstrj  guided  by  sagaeity  and  intelligenoe,  indostry  based  ttixm 
our  own  eapkal,  has  wroogfat  this  talismamc  change,  and  ooTered  the  land 
all  oTer  with  Uessings*  Agricnitoral  jmrsoits  always  haye  and  always  will 
maintain  the  aaoeodant  in  this  coonty.  The  business  u  studied  as  a  pro- 
fession ;  it  is  practiced  as  one  of  the  best  of  vocations.  It  has  risen  above 
the  stage  of  mere  drudgery,  and  invites  to  the  field  of  labor,  talents  that  the 
learned  professions  might  well  be  proud  of;  and  industry  and  perseverancei 
whieh  any  country  or  age  might  well  envy. 

Can  such  an  employment  in  such  hands  ever  retrograde?  Can  the  wheels 
of  prosperity,  now  rolling  on  with  speed  and  power,  be  reversed  and  carry 
us  backwards  ?  Should  we  rehix  our  vigilance,  shut  up  our  school  houses, 
turn  away  the  teacher,  and  give  ourselves  up  to  sensuality  ?  how  toon  !  0 
how  soon  would  calamity  come  over  us  as  mildew,  and  the  proud  tokens  of 
wealth  and  wisdom  fall  like  the  autumn  leaf  to  decay  I  Why  is  it,  that  the 
republics  which  rule  this  continent  from  the  Gila  to  Patagonia,  favored  by 
a  more  genial  climate,  and  a  soil  not  less  fertile  than  ours,  have  made  no 
advance  in  agricultural  or  mechanical  pursuits  for  centuries  ?  •  Why  have 
Portugal,  and  Spain,  and  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt, 
given  up  ^eir  once  fertile  fields  to  arid  wastes,  and  lost  their  enchanting 
names  of  **  vineyards  and  gardens  of  the  world  ?"  It  is  mental  inacticm^ 
not  physical  incapacity ;  it  is  ignonmce,  the  parent  of  sloth,  which  there 
blights  the  vine  and  the  oom-blade,  and  mirks  these  lands  of  rerdmre  and 
Bundiine  with  penury  and  want. 

With  us  the  social  compact  rests  upon  a  different  basis.  Our  laws  are 
Hhe  woriu  of  our  own  hands.  Our  days  are  not  spent  in  vain  pageantry, 
nor  ouY  ni^ts  in  revelry.  All  of  the  various  callings  act  in  aid  of  each 
otW.  Thought,  no  less  than  time,  is  treasure  ;  and  every  new  invention, 
every  uselul  discovery,  is  universal  in  its  benefits,  and  raises  the  whole 
frame  work  of  society  to  a  higher  state.  We  learn  by  degrees  to  take  a 
broader  view  of  our  multiplied  duties.  Excesses  we  have ;  and  our  free 
inquiry- sometimes  tends,  at  first,  more  to  pull  down  than  build  up  ;  but  all 
from  highest  to  lowest,  projects,  theories,  dogmas  and  systems,  are  doon 
brought  to  the  test  of  reason  and  experience,  and  valued  according  to  their 
ei^fMUnty  for  benefiting  our  race.  Thus,  with  the  freest  thought,  and  the 
greatest  liberty  ci  action  consistent  with  a  well  ordered  society,  we,  as  A 
people,  are  advancing  from  step  to  step  to  a  higher  and  wider  field  of  po- 
litical and  social  lifii. 
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ONONDAGA. 

The  Annual  Fair  of  Uie  Society  was  held  at  S3rhu*n8e,  on  the  10th  and 
11th  of  October,  and,  although  the  weather  was  unfayorable^  the  exhibi* 
tion  was  one  of  the  most  encouraging  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The  dis^ 
play  of  stock,  and  agricultural  and  horticultural  productions^  was  of  the 
most  gratifying  cbaracter,  and  gaye  evidence  of  the  progress  which  is  mak- 
ing in  the  county.  The  exhibitions  in  the  mechanic  department  were  of  a 
character  to  do  great  credit  to  the  mechanics  of  the  county.  In  the  dairy 
department,  the  exhibition  was  of  an  excellent  character,  and  showed  pro- 
gress in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture.  The  ladies  exhibited  evi- 
dences of  their  taste  and  industry,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
multitude  who  were  in  attendance. 

The  plowing  match,  ever  an  object  of  interest,  was  well  contested  by  ten 
competitors  among  the  men,  and  by  two  boys  under  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
The  work  was  well  done,  and  shows  a  creditable  advance  among  our  plow* 
men,  in  this  important  branch  of  &rm  labor. 

The  ammal  address  was  delivered  by  D.  0.  Le  Boy,  Esq.,  of 'CamiUus. 
It  was  an  able  and  interesting  address.  A  copy  was  requested  for  publica- 
tion, and  the  same  was  published  and  extensively  circulated  in  the  county 
papers. 

Oen.  Wool  was  present,  as  the  guest  of  the  Society,  and  was  received 
with  all  that  attention  which  his  distinguished  services  entitled  him  to.  fie 
addressed  the  Society,  and  returned  his  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  the 
kindness  and  courtesy  extended  to  him. 

OfficerMy  1851. — President,  Moses  D.  Burnet;  Yice-PreddeBts,  Seth 
Hutchinson,  B.  Betts ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Y .  J.  Birdseye ;  Becord- 
ing  Secretary,  £.  J.  Foster ;  Treasurer,  L.  W.  Hall. 


Extracts  from  the  address  of  D.  G.  Le  Boy,  Esq. : 

APPLICATION  OF  8CISN0K  TO  AOEICULTtJBS. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  characterized  by  improvements  in  every  de- 
partment of  life.  Progression  is  the  law  of  humanity.  The  implication  of 
Science  to  Agriculture  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  husbandry,  and  has 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  based  upon  clear  and  rational  principles. 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Oeology,  are  among  the  triumphs  recently 
achieved  by  the  human  mmd,  and  have  already  taught  Qk%  agriculturist 
many  useful  lessons.  Inquiries  have  been  made  into  the  causes  of  the  fer^ 
tility  and  barrenness  of  l^e  earth,  the  f[>od  and  nutriment  of  vegetables,  the 
nature  of  the  soil,,  and  the  best  means  of  meliorating  its  condition.    The 
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fimner,  seeiDg  an  Mre  of  omu  whkh  yields  ita  eighty  boshels,  and  an  ad« 
joining  acre,  with  the  same  sunshine,  the  same  atmospheric  influenoee,  and 
watered  with  the  same  genial  showers  of  heaven,  producing  but  twenty 
hotels,  has  been  led  to  inquire,  whence  this  differenoe?  The  analysis  of 
Bcieooe  has  solved  the  problem.  The  organic  dements  which  enter  into  and 
form  the  cereal  grains,  are  ascertained.  The  tme  theory  of  the  laws  of 
T^taUe  life  teaches  that  those  elemente  in  a  soluble  state  are  taken  up  by 
the  spongiolee  or  rootbts  of  the  plant,  which  by  its  power  of  aawmilatioa 
•onverts  those  elements  into  the  stem,  leaves  and  seeds  of  the  perfect  plant. 
Liebig,  Jdmston,  and  others,  have  done  much  in  agricultural  chemistry 
towards  reducing  agriculture  to  the  certainty  of  a  science.  Scienoe  and 
experience  teaeh  the  larmer,  that  elements  wanting  in  the  soil  must  be 
supplied ;  elements  abstracted  from  the  soil  by  excessive  cropping,  nrost  be 
restoved.  In  short,  it  is  as  necessary  for  the  farmer  to  feed  his  land  as  his 
team.  This  fact  has  been  disregarded  in  some  parts  of  Virginia^  and  other 
portions  of  the  South,  and  consequent  barrenness  and  sterility  has  been  the 
result 

Scientific  knowledge,  admitted  to  be  indispensible  in  other  employments, 
has  been  thought  to  be  of  little  coasequence  in  agriculture.  The  previous 
study  of  years  is  required  in  other  professions,  before  the  pupil  is  per- 
mitted to  practice  ;  a^  7^»  ^t  has  been  supposed  that  every  man  oould 
become  a  successful  agriculturist  without  any  preliminary  preparation.  This 
false  idea  has  been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  slow  progress  which 
has  been  made.  The  agriculturist  requires  an  education  which  shall  teach 
the  principles  useful  to  his  art,  and  how  to  apply  those  principles  in  prao- 
tioe.  Science  has  done  much  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  **  It  has  length- 
ened life ;  it  has  mitigated  pain ;  it  has  prevented  disease ;  it  has  giyed 
new  security  to  the  mariner ;  it  has  spanned  great  rivers  with  bridges  of 
form  unknown  to  our  fittBers ;  it  has  guided  tha  thunderbolt  harmlessly 
£rom  heaven  to  earth ;  it  has  lighted  up  the  night  with  the  8plend<»> 
of  day ;  it  has  extended  the  range  of  human  vision ;  it  has  multi- 
plied the  power  of  the  human  muscle ;  it  has  accelerated  motion ;  it  has 
annihilated  distance ;  it  has  facilitated  intercourse,  making  the  very  air  the 
highway  of  thought ;  it  has  enabled  man  to  descend  to  the  depths  of  the 
sea,  to  soar  in  the  air,  to  penetrate  securely  into  the  noxious  recesses  of  the 
earth,  to  traverse  the  earth  in  car;  with  the  speed  of  the  wind,  and  the 
ocean  in  ships  which  wait  not  for  wind  or  tide.  Surely  an  agency  which  has 
produced  such  important  fruits,  should  not  be  overlooked  in  its  applicaticm 
to  that  art  upon  which  all  othen  are  based,  upon  which  all  others  are  de- 
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CHARAOTEftlSTICS  OF  VHB  PKMElfT  AOB* 

In  the  age  m  which  we  live,  the  predominance  of  the  mental  over  the 
mere  physical,  is  more  marked  than  at  any  former  p^od.  The  reliaaoe 
vpon  armed  force  fbr  the  midnteDanoe  of  right,  or  for  purposes  of  conquest, 
is  becoming  a  matter  of  secondary  importance*  The  contest  hetween  nval 
nations  b  not  to  be  decided  by  the  strength  of  armies  on  the  battle  field ; 
the  contest  is  between  mind  and  mind,  bringing  into  aothm  all  the  resonroes 
of  soienoe,  the  sldll  oi  diplomacy,  and  the  tact  of  able  statesmanship.  The 
force  of  intelligence,  goiding  public  opinion,  is  the  mighty  engine  by  which 
the  wheels  of  modem  revolutions  are  moved*  Compare  man,  in  his  civil, 
political  and  social  relations,  as  he  standson  the  vantage  ground  of  the  nbe** 
teenth  eentury,  with  man  in  his  former  degradation  and  ijgncmoice  ;  take  into 
consideration  the  present  advantages  within  his  reach,  for  the  development  of 
his  mind,  and  who  then  can  describe  the  immeasurable  greatness  which  will 
mark  his  career  at  the  end  of  the  long  track  which  humanity  has  yet  to 
tread. 

I  have  alluded  to  this  advancement  which  the  world  is  constantly  making, 
to  remind  the  farmer  that  he  must  not  be  content  to  merely  mark  time,  but 
must  march  forward  on  the  route  to  improvement,  if  he  would  have  his 
profession  keep  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 

But  there  are  those,  in  this  age,  who  are  opposePto  the  introduction  of 
improvement ;  who  worship  the  exploded  maiims  and  practices  of  the  past, 
as  though  hallowed  by  antiquity  and  sanctified  by  age  ;  and  who  are  ever 
more  ready  to  cry,  innovation !  thui  to  aim  at  improvement.  They  tell  us 
that  in  these  degenerate  modem  times  we  have  made  no  impi;ovement8 ; 
that  in  wisdom  our  ancestors  were  giants,  compared  with  whom  the  modems 
are  but  dwarfis.  But  surely  we  have  all  the  advantages  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  our  ancestors  add^  to  our  other  acquirements,  and  the 
quunt  Burton  has  sud  that  a  dwarf  upon  the  back  of  a  giant,  can  see  far^ 
tker  than  tde  giant.  These  champions  of  the  great  stand-still  system,  have 
generally  but  little  capital  invested  in  intellect,  and  what  little  they  have,  is 
let  out  at  a  very  low  rate  of  interest.  Their  annual  income  must  be  ex- 
ceedingly small. 

Another  distinguishing  feature  of  this  age  is,  that  in  its  advancement 
utility  is  ever  kept  in  view.  Hence  it  has  been  called  an  utilitarian  age. 
Some  have  feared  that  this  tendency  of  the  age  would  lead  to  materialism 
and  selfish  individualism ;  begetting  gross  laxity  in  morality,  and  blunting 
the  finer  sensibilities  of  man's  nature ;  that  Mammon,  '*  the  least  erected 
spirit  that  fell  from  Heaven,"  would  become  the  God  of  his  idoktry.  But 
the  natural  tendency  of  the  fiumer's  puremt  is  calculated  to  footer  virtue. 
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It  is  Mi  betel  wiUi  the  tempimtion  peculiar  to  many  other  callings.  TU 
mind  of  the  farmer  is  occupied  and  pleased  with  his  employment.  As  he 
traverses  his  broad  acres,  the  rolome  of  nature  is  ever  open  before  him, 
with  its  instroctiye  inspirations.  He  sees  **  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
#eimoDS  in  stones,  and  good  in  eTerything ''  He  hails  the  early  birds  of 
spring  as  the  harbingers  of  hope — he  scatters  the  seed  in  £uth — the  harvest 
is  reaped  in  joy.  Heahh,  and  contentment,  and  independence  are  his^the 
only  true  elemenls  of  happiness. 


ONTARIO. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  Fair,  October  Ist,  was  as  beautiful  as 
one  could  well  wisL  The  sun  shone  brightly,  and  the  air  was  cool  and  brac<» 
ing,  making  it  just  the  day  for  such  an  exhibition.  The  people  came  in  excel- 
lent season,  and  in  unparalleled  numbers,  and  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  add, 
that  the  dollars  came  into  the  treasury  in  the  same  way.  The  exhibition 
of  stock  was  splendid.  That  of  horned  cattle,  we  are  assured  by  competent 
judges,  has  never  before  been  equalled  in  this  county.  Indeed,  a  gentle- 
man whose  opinion  in  such  matters  is  law,  and  who  was  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Albany,  says  that  it  was  quite  as  good  as  upon  that  occasion.  There  were 
three  ox  teams,  of  ten  yoke  each,  from  Farmington,  East  Bloomfield,  and 
Canandaigua,  and  they  made  a  magnificent  appearance.  Each  yoke  de- 
served a  premium.  Among  the  cattle  were  a  yoke  of  two  year  old  steers, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Gates,  of  Hopewell,  and  also  ten  yearling  steers,  the  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  B.  T.  Case,  of  Bristol,  all  of  the  same  size  and  color,  which 
were  very  much  admired.  The  show  of  swine  and  sheep  was  good«  That 
of  poultry  was  extremely  fine.  Prominent  amongst  the  latter  was  the  lot 
raised  and  owned  by  Mr.  £.  M.  Bradley,  of  East  Bloomfield,  which  includ- 
ed two  huge  turkeys,  arrayed  in  pure  white  throughout,  as  though  adorned 
for  a  marriage  feast.  Mr.  Charles  Barker,  of  this  place,  also  showed  a  lot 
of  excellent  Poland  hens. 

The  show  of  horses  in  the  afternoon  was  unparalleled  in  this  oounty,  both 
as  regards  numbers  and  quality.  A  fine,  dappled,  Norman  stallion, 
belonging  to  Mr.  D.  L.  Clark,  of  Oorham,  Mr.  Morgan's  large  bay 
team,  and  Dr.  Carr's  splendid  span  of  black  mares,  particularly  attracted 
attention. 

The  exhibition  of  articles  at  the  court  house  was  large  and  interesting. 
Messrs.  Silsbee,  Buckley  &  Bennet,  of  Geneva,  exhibited  a  lot  of  cabinet 
ware,  which  we  have  never  seen  surpassed,  and  Mr.  Howe,  the  former  prin- 
cipal of  our  academy,  a  wheeled  cultivat  r,  pronounced  by  practical  fanners 
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far  soperiot  to  anytUng  of  the  kind  heretofore  invented.  The  plowii^ 
match  went  off  inel j. 

At  3  o'clock,  P.  M.,  the  Society  was  called  tb  order  by  its  President, 
Hon.  John  Greig,  when  Prof.  J.  P.  Norton,  of  Tale  College,  delivered  his 
address.  It  was  well  received,  and  folly  sustained  the  Professor's  great 
reputation.     An  extract  accompanies  this  report. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  address,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  eleoiion 
of  officers,  when  the  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  chosen,  vii : 

Hon.  John  Greig,  Canandaigua,  President :  Elias  Cost,  Phelps  ;  Joseph 
Fellows,  Seneca;  Joel  S.  Hart,  Hopewell ;  David  Pickett,  Gorham ;  Biram 
Ashley,  Richmond,  Vice  Presidents  :  Oliver  Phelps,  Canandaigua,  Corres- 
ponding Secretary :  Elisha  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield>  Eecording  Secre- 
tary :  Myron  H.  Clark,  Canandaigua,  Treasurer. 

Farm  Crops, 
£.  M.  Bradley,  East  Bloomfield,  Winter  Wheat,  45  bushels  per  acre. 


ExTBACT  From  Prof.  Norton's  Address.  ' 

What  is  the  education  farmers  ought  to  received 

Prof.  N.  inquired.  What  is  the  character  of  the  education  which  farmers 
ought  to  receive,  and  how  is  it  to  be  obtained?  I  have  mentioned  certain  evils 
as  likely  to  result  from  a  purely  practical  education  upon  home  farms.  Some 
have  proposed  manual  labor  schools,  where  the  most  approved  practice  could 
be  taught,  and  these  are  certainly  a  step  in  advance ;  they  have,  however, 
failed,  in  many  cases,  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  community,  for  the 
want  of  one  thing,  and  that  is  scientific  instruction  properly  connected  with 
the  practical. 

The  point  is,  in  my  judgment,  quite  impracticable,  and  yet  I  am  aware 
that  it  is  just  here  that  I  may  come  across  the  judgment  of  my  hearers ; 
many  practical  men  are  apt  to  look  shyly  and  suspiciously  at  this  name  of 
science,  and  to  at  once  imagine  their  boys  losing  all  of  their  own  hard  earn- 
ings in  some  absurd  chemical  experiments,  or  in  running  about  the  country 
to  pick  up  stones,  and  give  them  long  names.  In  order  to  prove  that  this 
is  not  necessarily  the  case,  and  that  such  fears  are  groundless,  I  will  first 
attempt  to  show  briefly,  certain  points  in  which  the  various  branches  of  sci- 
ence are  really  applicable  to  practical  agriculture,  and  then  proceed  to  sug- 
gest some  ideas  connected  with  actual  instruction  in  these  branches. 

Chemistry  is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  clearly  the  leading  science  connected 
with  agriculture.  This  science  has,  in  numerous  departments,  already 
effected  so  much  for  the  benefit  d  the  practical  man,  that  I  am  inmost  at  a 
loss  in  endeavoring  to  select  some  instances  of  its  usefulness.     Its  province 
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embrmoes  t]i»  ooiopoeition  of  tlie  soil,  of  plsnts,  of  ndimab.  of  ^  atmo- 
spkere,  and  of  wattf ,  together  with  the  study  of  the  changes  atul  trainformA- 
lioBS  which  are  «0Dtiniially  gdng  on  among  them* 

By  ehemioal  analysis,  we  are  able  to  separate  and  estimate  the  Tarions 
fubstanoes,  whioh  compose  any  oi  the  bodies  that  we  see  aronnd  ns.  Thus 
we  can  take  the  soil,  and  by  means  of  yarioas  processes  we  can  not  only  find 
what  it  contains,  bnt  can  weigh  each  substance  by  itself,  and  ascertain  iUi 
proportion  to  the  whole  weight.  Here  is  clearly  ui  important  operation. 
By  analyiing  a  number  of  very  fertile  soils,  and  of  very  barren  .ones,  we 
are  Me  to  perceive  what  are  the  differences  between  them.  This  evidently 
enables  us  to  decide  by  what  course  the  barren  soU  may  be  most  easily  and 
economically  improred. 

W6  can  also  analyse  the  plant,  and  ascertiun  the  nature  of  its  connexion 
with  the  earth  ;  by  comparing  its  compositions,  and  that  of  any  given  soil, 
we  can  say  what  that  soil  needs,  to  make  it  grow  any  particular  crop,  and 
add  it  in  the  ohei^pest  form.  The  same  plan  may  pursued  with  the  animal ; 
having  determined  by  means  of  analjsb  the  composition  of  its  various  parts, 
we  can  decide  i^t  food  is  most  valuable  for  special  purposes.  We  can  alno, 
by  the  same  means,  pronounce  upon  the  value  of  manures,  so  as  to  say  with 
perfect  certainty,  which  is  most  valuable,  and  what  will  be  its  peculiar  . 
effects. 

These  are  all  fields  of  evident  importance,  in  fact  they  can  scarcely  be 
ov6r*e8timated,  and  yet  they  embrace  only  a  part  of  what  chemistry  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  for  Agriculture.  Let  any  farmer  consider  what  would 
be  the  advantage  to  himself,  of  knowing  with  certainty  the  composition  of 
his  soil,  of  his  crops,  his  animals,  and  manures,  and  he  will  not  venture  to 
assert  that  chemistry  is  unimportant  in  its  applications  to  his  profession ; 
it  is  in  &ot  the  key  to  it  all,  and  we  only  wonder  how  farmers  have  ever 
been  content  without  it,  and  that  the  truths  which  it  is  now  unfolding,  have 
not  been  developed  before. 

Next  to  chemistry,  are  two  other  important  sciences,  whioh  in  tbetr  prac- 
tical bearings  are  closely  connected  with  it :  these  are  GiOLOor  and  Miner- 
ALOor.  They  have  to  do  with  the  rocks  and  minerals  which  constitute 
tiie  surfituM  of  the  earth.  Geology  shows  us  that  the  rocks  occur  in  regu- 
lar snocession,  one  above  another.  So  that  if  we  find  a  particular  rock  be- 
tween two  others,  one  above  and  the  other  below,  that  rock  will  be  m  the  same 
relative  position  when  we  find  it  on  the  surface  again,  whether  this  be  in 
America,  Asia,  Europe  or  Africa.  Geologists  have  different  but  very  certain 
ways  of  recognising  the  various  strata,  and  hence  are  able  to  decide  many 
very  important  questions.     A  comp^nt  geologist,  for  instance,  can  say 
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iritli  refard  to  aoj  partioukr  point  in  tUs  State,  wlietlier  tbe  rooks  wUdi 
contain  tlie  saline  Bpring3  tKat  furnish  suoh  immense  qnaniitieB  6f  brine  at 
Syracuse,  and  elsewhere,  are  to  be  found  below  by  bcHring,  and  at  abool 
what  depth;  or  oui  tell  whether  shafts  £br  coal,  may  be  sunk  wkk  any  pros- 
pect of  success. 

Such  is  the  proTince  of  Geologj ;  it  names  a&d  classifies  the  todbM^  and 
then  Mineralogy  selects  the  particular  minerals,  which  compose  eadi  rock. 
Finally,  chemistry  comes  in  sfain,  and  ascertains  what  4ure  the  cionstituents 
of  these  minerals.  The  soil  is  formed  Vj  the  gradual  crumbli^  down  and 
decay  of  the  various  rooks,  hence  if  we  know  the  composition  of  these  Vy 
the  foregoing  means,  we  oau  evidently  say  with  oonfidence,  what  wiU  be  thd 
general  character  of  the  soils  derived  from  them.  Such  knowledge  is  clear\y 
of  much  advantage  in  surveying  and  determining  the  value  of  a  country. 
By  means  of  it,  maps  ure  made,  which  m9^  serve  as  useful  general  guides  to 
the  settler.  A  person  acquamted  with  the  subject,  can' make  up  his  mind 
almost  at  once,  as  to  the  properties,  excellencies,  or  probable  defioienciai 
of  any  trs^t  of  land.  *  *  *  *    .        *  * 

Botany  and  YKaxTABZiS  PHYSiOLOor  are  also  inseparably  conneottdf 
and  are  in  most  of  their  relations,  of  much  importance  to  the  £iirmer«  The 
first  divides  up  all  of  the  vegetation  that  exists,  into  classes  as<j[  apocies,  by 
means  of  certain  external  characteristics.  «  •  « 

Vegetable  Physiology  has  to  do  with  the  structure,  mode  of  growth,  and 
properties  of  plants  as  a  whole,  and  in  their  various  parts.  We  should 
probably  be  able  to  throw  a  much  more  satisfactory  Hght  upon  the  potato 
disease,  were  we  so  &x  advanced  in  this  science  as  to  understand  every  wi^ 
nuto  change,  which  takes  place  in  each  part,  during  the  whole  period  of 
growth.  With  what  we  do  know  already,  weliave  been  enabled  to  decide 
in  what  part  of  the  plant  the  disease  commences,  and  determine  many  of 
its  characteristics.  *  *  •  •  •  • 

Animal  Phtsioloot  is  of  equal  importanoe  with  regard  to  our  ktnom^ 
ledge  of  the  animal  in  its  various  pitfts,  and  of  the  modes  in  which  it  reoeives 
its  nutriment.  ♦  •  •  #  ♦  t  • 

Professor  Norton  also  alluded  as,  direotly  conneoted  with  these  sciences, 
to  ZooLOOT  aud  Vbterinart  Suboeby.  The  first  has  DefereDce  io^ike 
different  races  of  animals,  dividing  them  into  classes,  as  Botany  does  in  the 
case  of  plants.  The  other  is  a  branch  oi  medicine  very  important  bat 
greatly  neglected.  •  #  ♦  «  # 

MKTEOROL09Y  is  a  science  which  has  to  do  with  the  various  phenomODa 
of  the  atmoq>here,  and  is  interesting  and  tiseftd  to  the  agriculturist. 
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EvTOMOLoar  is  a  aoienoe  rektiikg  to  inaacts,  whick  ia  a  very  in^rtanl 
aubjeot,  and  interesting  to  the  &rmer. 

Professor  N.,  after  extending  his  remarks  in  relation  to  the  particular  ap- 
plication to  agrieultare  of  the  sciences  rdTerred  to,  says : 

If  a  man  understood  each  one  of  these  subjects,  and  was  moreover  in- 
dustrious and  practical,  does  any  person  suppose  that  his  land  would  run 
down  continually,  and  his  crops  grow  poorer  and  poorer,  as  is  the  case  on 
ao  many  farms  in  our  country.  Would  he  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  able  to 
call  into  action  resources  that  lees  educated  men  could  nerer  of  themselves 
have  discovered. 

My  sketch  of  the  application  of  these  sciences,  has  been  of  necessity 
hasty  and  imperfect ;  did  time  permit,  each  one  might  be  taken  up  sepa^ 
rately,  and  incontrovertible  proof  of  its  utility  be  offered ;  but  I  think  what 
has  been  already  said  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  farmer  does  really 
need  th^n  all»  and  can  derive  benefit  from  Uieir  pursuits 

But  it  may  be  still  objected,  **  how  are  we  to  learn  all  of  these  things  ?" 
It  is  quite  evident  that  the  range  taken  by  all  of  these  sciences  is  so  exten- 
sive, as  to  render  it  impossible  for  any  one  man  to  traverse  the  whole  of  it» 
even  if  he  does  nothing  else ;  how  much  more  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
farmer,  who  has  in  addition  the  care  of  land,  crops,  and  stock  ?  I  admit 
the  justice  of  these  objections,  and  say  farther,  that  if  my  propositions  in- 
volved the  necessity,  that  every  farmer  should  become  also  a  scientific  man» 
that  they  would  not  be  worthy  of  a  moment*s  consideration,  but  they  do  not 
involve  any  such  necessity.  I  have  only  said,  that  all  of  the  sciences 
which  have  been  enumerated,  are  calculated  to  be  of  direct  practical  bene- 
fit to  the  farmer  when  properly  employed ;  there  is  not  even  a  hint  in  this, 
that  he  is  expected  to  become  a  chemist,  geologist,  mineralogist,  botanist, 
or  entomologist ;  each  of  these  fields  must  be  in  the  main,  left  to  those 
whose  particular  business  it  is  to  occupy  them. 

The  fiirmer,  however,  may  acquaint  himself  with  the  leading  principles 
of  these  sciences ;  may  progress  so  far  in  the  study  of  them  combined,  as 
to  be  fiilly  aware  of  their  value,  and  at  the  same  time  be  able  to  understand 
and  employ  for  his  own  advantage,  the  discoveries  and  explanations  of  sci- 
entific men. 

The  great  principles  involved  in  the  applications  of  science  to  agriculture, 
are  such  as  may  be  comprehended  by  any  one  of  moderate  capacity,  and 
these  principles  are  of  the  most  directly  useful  nature.  No  man  for  in- 
stance, who  knew  something  of  the  leading  points  in  the  applications  of 
chemistry  to  fieurming,  would  ever  fiul  to  see  that  cropping  with  wheat  year 
after  year,  without  manure,  and  without  change,  was  not  only  destructive, 
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bnt  tbe  poorest  possible  economy ;  or  tliat  in  feeding  Us  stock  on  a  bleak 
exposed  hill  side,  bo  was  using  up  the  greater  part  of  that  food  in  keep- 
ing them  warm,  which  would  otherwise  haye  gone  to  the  increase  of  their 
bodies.  No  man  who  had  studied  the  general  principles  of  grology,  would 
attempt  to  pursue  the  same  system  of  cultivation  on  a  soil  formed  from  the 
granite  rocks,  as  upop  one  from  the  limestone  rocks. 

It  really  seems  to  me  that  there  is  nothing  very  formidable  or  impracti- 
cable, in  the  idea  of  indoctrinating  all  of  our  young  farmers  as  they  grow 
up,  with  the  true  principles  of  scientific  agriculture.  They  could  just  as 
readily  become  fsuniliar  with  them  as  with  geography  or  arithmetic,  and 
would  be  far  more  interested  in  such  a  study  than  in  any  other.     •      •     • 


OKANGE. 

The  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Orange  County  Agricultural 
Society  for  the  year  1850,  was  held  at  the  village  of  Montgomery,  on  the 
18th  and  19th  of  September.  As  usual  a  very  large  number  of  people 
were  in  attendance,  showing  that  the  citizens  of  the  county  feel  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  advancement  of  agriculture.  The  Society  was  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  and  its  friends  are  encouraged  by  the  belief,  that  it  is 
every  year  increasing  in  strength  and  durability,  and  extending  its  use- 
fulness. 

The  first  day  was  devoted  to  the  exhibition  of  articles  and  animals,  and 
the  examination  thereof  by  the  judges.  The  premium  list  had  been  pre- 
pared in  the  month  of  June  preceding,  and  was  frequently  published  in  all 
the  county  papers,  in  consequence  of  which  there  was  a  spirited  competition 
for  most  of  the  premiums  offered.  A  large  number  of  working  oxen  were 
entered,  which  on  examination  were  found  to  be  of  the  highest  grade, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  show  in  this  line  would  be  equal  to  that  of  any 
other  county  in  the  State.  The  fat  cattle,  though  not  so  numerous  as  on 
former  occasions,  were  of  an  exceeding  good  quality,  among  which  were  two 
extra  heifers,  fatted  by  Seely  C.  Roe,  of  Chester.  The  exhibition  of  other 
neat  cattle  was  highly  creditable  to  their  owners,  and  showed  an  increasing 
public  spirit  on  the  part  of  our  farmers  to  improve  their  stock.  The  sheep 
and  swine  were  few  in  number  compared  with  former  fairs,  though  they 
were  not  inferior  in  point  of  excellence.  The  show,  however,  in  this  re- 
gpect  was  no  indication  of  the  attention  which  is  paid  to  that  important 
branch  of  &rming,  by  the  people  of  the  county.  A  large  number  of  horses 
were  on  the  ground,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  attention  paid  them 
by  the  q>eotator8,  were  of  no  secondary  merit 
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The  duplaj  of  agricultanl  products  eidnced  a  great  improyement  in  this 
departmeDt,  since  the  formation  of  the  Society.  The  grain,  vegetables, 
grass  seeds,  and  garden  products  were  of  a  superior  quality,  and  formed  an 
interesting  exhibition. 

A  partial  idea  of  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  county  may  be  formed 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  award  of  premiums  : 

Hamilton  Morrison,  best  acre  of  rye,  47^  bushels. 

Henry  Wykoff;  do        wheat,  42    do 

f     Samuel  K.  Seybold,        do        com,  108 J}  bushels. 

Harvey  D.  Copley,  2d    do        com,  103^}    do 

Hamilton  Morrison,  best  one-fimrth  acre  of  potatoes,  65  bushels. 

A.  M.  Sherman,  2d  do  do  54    do 

The  statements  of  the  manner  of  raising  the  crops  are  not  sent  with  this 
report,  believing  they  would  fill  too  much  space  in  the  Society*s  Transac- 
tions, but  they  will  be  furnished  if  requested.  The  manner  of  cultivation 
is  not,  however,  much  different  from  that  usually  pursued  by  fiirmers 
throughout  this  section  of  country. 

The  exhibition  of  fruits  and  flowers  was  one  of  unusual  interest,  and  the 
specimens  presented  it  is  thought  would  compare  favorably  with  those  of  any 
other  county.  The  show  of  household  manu&ctures  folly  proved  that  the 
ladies  are  awaking  to  the  importance  of  improving  the  domestic  arts,  both 
in  workmanship  and  beauty.  Implements  were  few ;  some  however,  were 
broaght  from  other  counties. 

The  second  day  of  the  Fair  was  devoted  to  the  plowing  match  in  the 
forenoon,  which  was  well  attended,  and  carried  on  with  skill  and  spirit. 
Ten  teams  entered  the  field,  and  the  work  was  well  performed  in  the  time 
required.  Among  the  competitors  was  the  president  of  the  Society,  who 
held  his  own  plow,  and  bore  off  one  of  the  premiums. 

In  the  aftemoon,  the  annual  address  was  delivered  by  the  president,  after 
which  the  awards  of  the  judges  were  read,  and  the  premiums  paid. 

The  of^cers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  are  Edward  L.  Welling,  of 
Warwick,  President,  and  one  Vice-President  from  each  of  the  sixteen 
towns,  an  Executive  Committee  of  five,  viz :  George  M.  Grier,  Ooshen ; 
Gideon  Pelton,  Montgomery ;  Samuel  K.  Seybold,  Crawford ;  Alexand^ 
Wright,  Chester;  William  Murray,  Walkill:  David  F.  Gidney,  (Joshen, 
Treasurer :  Benjamin  F.  Dunning,  Goshen,  Becording  Secretary :  William 
P.  Sharp,  Goshen,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  fiuoances  of  the  Society  are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  thus  en* 
abling  it  to  enlarge  its  premiums,  and  secure  a  greater  competition. 

HAMIl^TON  MOBRISON,  Carretpandmg  See, 
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ORLEANS. 

The  Annnal  Fair  of  the  Orleans  Agricultural  Society,  for  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty,  was  held  at  Albion,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  twenty-sixth  and  twenty-seventh  days  of  September*  The 
weather  was  rather  unfayorable,  but  the  number  of  persons  in  attendance 
was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion ;  and  the  show  of  stock  of  all 
kinds,  fiirming  implements,  household  manufactures,  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
ticles, came  fully  up  to  the  average  of  our  former  exhibitions. 

On  the  second  day,  the  plowing  match  came  off,  and  it  was  well  sustained. 
This  annual  contest  of  science  and  skill  imparts  additional  interest  every  year 
to  our  exhibition. 

The  premiums  were  awarded,  and  the  officers  chosen  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  Hon.  Lyman  Bates,  who  ha3  held  the  office  of  President  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  faithfully  performed  its  duties,  declined  a  re-election, 
and  Asahel  Byington  was  chosen  in  his  stead.  The  Secretaries  and  Trea- 
surer were  continued  in  office.  Not  having  a  list  at  hand,  I  am  unable  to 
state  whether  there  was  any  change  of  the  Vice-Presidents  or  not. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that  the  subject  of  agriculture  and  agri- 
cultural improvement  is  taking  deeper  hold  upon  the  fiirmers  of  Orleans 
county  every  succeeding  year.  This  is  evinced  by  the  increasing  interest 
in  and  attendance  at  our  Annual  Fairs,  as  well  as  by  the  marked  improve- 
ment to  be  observed  in  the  appearance  of  the  ferms  throughout  the  coun- 
ty ;  the  average  of  crops  is  higher,  from  year  to  year ;  there  is  more  care 
bestowed  in  the  breedmg  and  rearing  of  stock ;  choice  fruits  arc  taking  the 
place  of  the  uncultivated  varieties  ;  improved  farming  implements  are  gene- 
rally used ;  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  proper  rotation  of  crops  ;  subsoil 
plowing  and  dndnage  are  beginning  to  come  in  use ;  agricultural  papers 
are  quite  generally  taken ;  and,  in  &ct,  every  department  of  husbandry, 
and  everything  that  has  a  tendency  to  improve  and  expand  the  great  farm- 
ing interest  of  the  county,  has  steadily  and  rapidly  advanced  since  the. 
formation  of  our  county  society.  Much  of  this  improvement  must  be  at- 
tributed to  the  progressive  character  of  the  age  in  which  we  live ;  but  the 
most  of  it  has  its  origin  in  the  thorough  organization  and  faithful  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  Society,  with  its  Annual  Fairs,  and  annual  volume  of 
Transactions — the  one,  bringing  together  the  richest  specimens  of  the  agricul- 
tural wealth,  the  domestic  skill,  and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  the  Empire 
State,  from  its  remotest  comers,  and  exposing  them  to  the  examination  of 
assembled  thousands — the  other,  sending  back  to  every  hamlet,  and  diffusing 
to  the  extremities  of  the  State  a  daguerreotype  of  the  festival,  carrying  the 
Fair  to  ihe  fireside  of  the  farmer,  so  that  he  can  sit  down  at  his  leisure  and 
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ezMnine  the  show  in  all  its  details ;  read  the  addresses,  and  the  discoaaioas 
of  the  fucmers'  olnbs,  criticise  the  proceedings  of  the  County  Societies,  and 
compare  his  own  experience  and  observation  with  the  recorded  experiment! 
and  experience  of  others.  It  b  thus,  that  the  ^irit  of  investigation  and 
emolation  is  awakened,  and  the  public  mind  is  led  into  new  channels  of 
thooght.  I  believe  that  more  progress  has  been  made  in  the  State  of  New* 
York,  within  the  last  ten  years,  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  true  interests  of 
the  &rmer,  than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  any  half  century  since  tha 
discovery  and  settlement  of  the  country. 

Allow  me  to  suggest,  in  this  communication,  the  propriety  of  two  Annual 
Fairs — the  one  in  the  eastern,  and  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  tha 
State.  I  believe  it  would  very  much  increase  the  number  who  would  at* 
tend,  and  in  this  manner  increase  the  benefits  derived  firom  the  annual 
exhibition.  If  this  cannot  be  effected,  then  let  the  Fair  be  held  at  «  later 
time  in  the  fall — say  the  middle  or  latter  part  of  September.  This  would 
enable  the  farmers  of  Weeteim  New- York  to  finish  Uie  sowing  of  their 
wheat  before  the  Fair,  and  they  could  leave  home  with  less  inconvenience. 
Fall  crops  and  Ml  and  winter  fruits  would  be  better  matured,  and  more  and 
better  specimens  would  be  exhibited*  I  have  thrown  out  these  hints,  in  the 
hope  that  some  one  whose  opinion  ia  entitled  to  more  consideration  than 
mine,  would  look  into  the  matter. 

Yours,  req>ectfully, 

B.  L.  BESSAG,  Cor.  Sec^. 

AJbioiif  January  11, 185L 


J8WEG0. 

In  making  the  annual  return  of  the  condition  of  the  Agricultural  interesU 
of  this  county,  there  is  much  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state,  that  the 
prospects  were  never  so  bright  for  a  steady  progress  in  all  its  branches.  At 
no  former  annual  exhibition,  notwithstanding  the  most  forbidding  state  of 
the  weaUier,  has  there  been  so  general  an  attendance,  so  extensive  a  show 
on  the  ground,  or  so  large  pecuniary  receiptfl. 

The  days  appropriated  to  the  Fair,  which  was  held  at  New  Haven,  were 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  25th  and  26th  of  September,  and  on  both, 
the  rain  fell  almost  without  cessation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  computed  that 
there  were  present  not  lees  than  fifteen  hundred  persons,  with  a  general 
presence  of  the  committees ;  nor  was  the  interest  m  what  was  transpiring  at 
all  damped  by  constant  showers. 

The  number  of  members  who  joined  the  Society  exceeded  that  of  any 
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preyions  year,  and  ^as  very  nearly  sixty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average 
of  the  four  preceding  meetings. 

The  preparations  made,  in  the  erection  of  a  Hall  for  the  reception  of  me- 
ehanical,  vegetable,  and  other  productions,  which  was  done  at  the  expense 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  the  village,  afforded  great  comfort  and  conve- 
nience to  the  visitors. 

There  were  on  the  ground,  atd  entered  for  competition,  fifty-seven 
horses,  seventy-five  head  of  cattle,  twenty-five  sheep,  and  thirty-eight  swine, 
with  a  respectable  show  of  handiwork  and  a  very  creditable  as  well  as  large 
exhibition  of  fruit,  vegetables,  and  products  of  the  dairy. 

Among  the  horses  was  a  remarkably  fine  stallion  of  the  pure  Normaa 
breed,  introduced  during  the  past  year  from  Canada ;  also,  some  thorough 
bred  Leicester  sheep,  of  great  size  and  beauty ;  with  a  thorough  bred  and 
improved  Short  Horn  Durham  calf,  also  secured  for  the  benefit  of  the  stock 
in  this  county. 

The  amount  of  premiums  paid  was  $248,  being  larger  than  on  any  former 
occasion,  and  general  satis&ction  prevailed  among  the  exhibitors,  as  the 
committees  discharged  their  duties  with  fidelity. 

As  thb  county  has.  confessedly,  heretofore  occupied  an  agricultural  posi* 
tion  inferior  to  either  of  those  adjoining  it,  owing  to  two  operating  causes : 
one,  the  large  tracts  of  timbered  land,  owned  by  non-residents ;  and,  second, 
the  inducements  held  out  to  the  farmers  to  appropriate  a  large  portion  of 
their  time  to  the  manufacture  of  flour  barrels.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to 
record  a  decided  change  for  the  better,  in  both  respects. 

It  must  be  conceded,  too,  that  too  low  an  estimate  has  been  put  on  the 
capabilities  of  this  county  for  husbandry.  Coldness  of  soil,  as  well  as  of 
climate,  has  been  attributed  to  it ;  added  to  the  fact  that  it  belongs  to  the 
sandstone  region,  with  general  prevalence  of  hard  pan,  frequently  near  the 
surface.  It  has  therefore  been  regarded,  as  illy  adapted  to  the  cultivation 
of  grain  crops.  To  all  this  has  been  added  the  apparent  evil  of  superficial 
culture^  arising  from  the  disproportion  between  the  extent  of  the  farm  and 
the  means  of  the  husbandman.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show,  that 
in  point  of  climate,  strength  of  soil,  or  facility  of  cultivation,  this  county  is 
excelled  by  very  few,  if  any,  in  the  State.  For  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  or 
the  grasses,  two  of  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  husbandry,  it  may  com- 
pete with  any  other.  For  grazing  purposes,  when  properly  prepared,  the 
land  in  this  county,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  no  superior. 

The  influence  of  that  great  body  of  water  on  the  atmosphere,  protracts 
the  hH  feed  into  December,  and  so,  materially  shortens  the  period  for 
houring  and  feeding  ttook. 
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So  sooB  at  tke  hrman  in  this  region  shtll  glvB  their  undivided  attention 
to  the  same  thoroo^  sjstematio  ooltiTation  of  their  &nn8,  as  is  bestowed 
in  Onondaga,  Cajnga,  Seneca,  and  Ontario ;  Osw^o  will  exhibit  a  fer« 
tility,  uid  a  thrifty  second  to  neither  of  those  mentioned.  It  is  deemed 
proper  to  make  this  allusion  in  this  rep<^,  to  correct,  as  far  as  may  be,  pre- 
vailing opinions,  prejudicial  to  onr  tme  condition,  and  to  bring  home  to  our 
resident  £ftnnen  the  ccmviotion  that  the  ^erodc  of  gold,"  is  jet  to  be  fonnd 
in  some  no<^  of  their  fiurms. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  an  address  was  deliyered  in  tiie  hall 
erected  for  mechanical  prodnetions,  by  the  President,  at  which  the  attend* 
anoe  and  attention  was  very  satisfactory. 

The  subject  was,  the  rise,  progress,  and  influence  of  Agriculture ;  giving 
a  rapid  view  of  its  early  history ;  showing  the  dignified  character  of  the 
pursuit,  in  every  age,  and  urging  the  importance  of  establishing  a  public  in- 
stitution, under  the  fostering  care  of  the  State,  for  the  due  education  of 
those  destined  to  till  its  ^il,  and  raise  the  standard  of  culture  to  a  point 
ade<|nate  to  counteract  the  operation  of  bringing  the  cheap  lands  of  die 
west,  by  means  of  canals  and  railroads,  to  our  very  borders ;  which  is  only 
to  be  done  by  the  application  of  identic  husbandry  to  our  more  costly 
lands.  Two  considerations  were  strenuously  urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
auditors.  First,  the  importance  of  diffusing  agricultural  information 
by  the  perusal  of  agricultural  periodicals,  and  the  formation  and  sustain* 
ing  of  local  Farmer's  Clubs ;  and  second  the  expediency  of  reducing  the 
surface  cultivated,  to  correspond  with  the  resources  of  the  ctdtivator, 
so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  yield  therefrom,  illustrating  this  point  by  nume* 
rioal  statements  of  the  results  of  the  differoit  modes  of  cultivation,  proving 
the  superior  advantages  of  thorough  culture. 

HAMILTON  MUKKAT,  President. 


OTSEGO. 
The  Annual  Fair  and  Exhibition  of  the  Otsego  County  Agricultural 
Society  was  held  on  the  24th  and  25th  of  September.  In  our  last 
year's  report  we  said  that  our  expectatbns  had  been  much  more  than  real- 
ized, and  we  thought  at  that  time  that  Ots^o  county  never  could  get  up  a 
better  exhibition  than  we  then  had.  At  our  last  annual  meeting  our  Society 
thought  proper  to  hold  out  still  greater  inducements  than  they  before 
had  done,  by  calling  in  all  classes  of  mechanics,  merchants,  and  trades- 
men to  their  aid,  succeeded  in  making  out  a  new  list  of  premiums,  and  in- 
oreasing  the  whole  nearly  one-third,  so  that  the  amount  oSered  fer  prsmi- 
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urns  aiQonnted  to  Aoai  five  hmodred  dolkn^  wben  ikej  generaU j  huve  not 
exceeded  tkree  hundred*  The  result  has  been  finvorable,  and  we  hare  had  afl 
good  an  exhibition  ^bis  £all,  (m  the  whole,  a8  ^e  one  of  last  &11,  and  we  have 
as  readily  raised  our  funds  for  five  hundred  dollara,  as  we  did  kst  jear  for 
three  hundred.  This  ^ws  an  increased  feelmg  in  the  minds  of  tiie  oitiieni 
generally  of  Otsego  county.  That  there  is  need  of  higher  attainments  in  the 
professions  they  severally  oceupy»  is  now  more  readily  acknowledged,  and  % 
greater  desire  for  advancement  is  manifest  in  all  branches  of  industry.  W^ 
see  no  good  reason  why  the  furmers  of  Ots^o  county  should  retrograde ; 
but  eveiy  good  reas<»i  that  ihey  may  still  advanee  in  ^  good  cause  la 
which  they  are  enUsted. 

As  you  have  made  some  inqmry  as  to  local  or  town  societief ,  and  their 
effect,  I  would  notice  that  we  have  one  in  our  oounty.  The  southern  towns 
of  the  oounty,  known  as  the  Butternuts,  and  some  two  or  three  towns  ad« 
joining,  have  an  oi^anisation  of  this  kind,  and  there  is  no  questi^m^  in  my 
mind,  that  it  is  an  ii^ury  to  our  County  Society,  ^;om  the  fiict  that  some  of 
the  wealthiest  farmers  in  the  State  reside  in  this  locality,  and  are  the  maaft 
instruments  in  keeping  up  this  local  society.  Whereas,  if  these  gentlemen 
farmers  were  attached  to  the  County  Society,  their  infiuence  and  tiieir  help 
would  be  of  great  benefit,  and  would  add  to  an  increase  of  members,  and 
draw  in  for  competition  some  <^  the  best  stock  in  the  State,  which  If  we 
had  at  our  Annual  Exhibition,  would  add  nearly  one  haUl  But,  not- 
withstanding this  drawback  from  the  Society,  we  are  on  the  increase  as  to 
numbers  every  year,  and  I  think  there  is  every  prospect  of  stiU  greater 
numbeis  being  added. 

The  first  day  of  our  Fair,  we  had  more  tiian  the  usual  number  of  maohinical 
implements  on  exhibition,  and  some  brought  in  from  other  counties.  Among 
them  was  the  Midiigsn  sod  and  subsoil  plow,  exhibited  by  the  proprietor, 
Mr.  Newel  French,  of  Eome,  N.  T.,  one  of  which  I  have  used  some  this 
fidl,  and  it  works  admirably,  although  I  think  the  proprietors  will  find  it 
necessary  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  forward  share,  in  order  to  have  it 
Bland  in  heavy,  8t<;^ny  land.  Should  this  plow  once  become  in  use,  and  the 
Ikrmen  get  in  the  habit  of  plowing  deeper,  as  reason  teaches  them  they 
should,  this  plow  must  gam  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  best  now  in  use 
fi»r  our  heavy  and  tenacious  soils. 

The  seoond  day  of  our  Fair  was  occupied  in  the  plowing  match.  The 
oompetitort  were  not  as  many  as  last  year,  although  the  plowing  was  per- 
formed much  better.  Aftw  the  plowing  match,  the  fiurmers  and  oitisens 
repaired  to  the  court  hense,  and  listened  to  an  address  delivered  by  B.  P. 
Johnson,  Esq*,  Secretary  of  State  Ag.  Society,  which  was  good,  and  to  the 
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purpose,  and  til  united  in  saying  thej  were  better  prepared  to  inoreaM 
their  seal  in  this  cause  after  having  listened  to  this  devoted  friend  of  agri- 
eultnre ;  and  I  have  only  to  say  if  any  county  society  gets  in  the  way  of 
backsliding,  onfy  secure  the  services  of  this  gentleman,  and  let  him  under- 
stand your  situation,  and  he  will  put  you  on  the  right  track,  provided  you 
foDow  out  his  instructions. 

Dec  21«f,  1860. — We  have  this  day  held  our  annual  meeting.  The 
oompetition  in  firuit  was  better  than  ever  we  have  had,  also  in  field 
crops,  and  we  have  taken  measures  to  procure  a  tent  for  our  next  exhibition. 

I  WIS  much  surprised  Ihat  our  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  did  not 
oairy  through  the  b31  to  establish  an  Agricultural  School  and  an  Bxperi* 
BMBtal  Farm.  Why  is  it  that  our  members  are  so  lo^  to  enter  into  this 
vFork,  aliber  so  many  repeated  recommendations  from  our  Executive,  and  the 
overwhelming  calls  from  tiiat  portion  of  the  community  which  so  much  needs, 
and  in  justice  are  entitled  to  an  appropriation  of  this  kind  ?  Who,  I  ask, 
is  the  man  that  pays  hb  taxes  up  to  p(tr  value  with  the  fkrmer,  and  who 
or  what  class  can  with  more  propriety  ask  this  appropriation  twm  the  Le- 
gblituie  of  this  State  ?  I  hope  renewed  exertions  will  be  made  at  this 
session  to  accomplish  this  object,  which  in  my  judgment  wHl  be  of  vast  in- 
terest to  dl  eboses  of  industry,  and  more  partioulariy  to  die  agricidturist. 

J.  W.  BALL,  President. 

Fiela  Crops. 
Lidian  Cora— Joseph  Russell,  Hartwick,  96  bushels,  41  lbs  per  acre. 
Peas — Joseph  W.  Ball,  Schuylers  Lake,  84  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats — Joseph  Eussell,  Hartwick,  45  bushels  per  acre. 

William  C.  Davison,  Hartwick,  40  bushels  per  acre. 

Receipts  and  Ezpenditures. 

Balance  in  treasury, 1154  22 

Received  from  members.  •  •  •  • • 181  00 

From  State 148  00 

Subscriptions, • • 20  71 

Transactions 40  00 

$548  98 

TTTTsaaMaa 

Premiums  paid, $862  75 

Expenses  printing  and  diplomas, 88  29 

In  treasury 147  89 

•548  98 
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Officen  for  1851. — ^William  Davison,  President;  Gostayus  White,  Ist 
Vice  President ;  Henry  J.  Bowers,  2d  do, ;  John  W.  Tunnicliff,  3d  do. ; 
Seth  Doubleday,  Treasurer ;  Charles  McLean,  Secretary.  Executive  Com- 
mittee— Joseph  W.  Ball,  Wm.  A.  Walker,  John  Devendorf,  Williams  Rath- 
bun,  Homer  Colman,  0.  C.  Chamberlin,  Russell  Warren,  James  Gilchrist, 
Elizur  S.  Smith,  John  Sutherland,  Caleb  Thayer,  Joseph  Russell,  Alex- 
ander  H.  Clark,  Charles  Gilchrist,  Alexander  Taylor,  Abijah  Bamum,  Ed- 
win S.  Coffin,  Moses  Wheeler. 

Indian  Com. 

JoMph  Russell^s  statement. — Soil,  gravelly  upland  loam.  For  several 
years  had  been  in  meadow.  Plowed  once  in  April,  eight  inches  deep.  Har- 
rowed four  times  before  planting.  Marked  three  feet  one  way.  Planted 
10th  of  May,  eighteen  inches  in  the  row,  averaging  four  kernels  in  the  hilL 
Put  on  a  small  handfull  of  house  ashes  on  each  hill  as  soon  as  the  corn  was 
up.  Cultivator  used  twice  before  hoeing,  cut  up  the  weeds  and  stirred  the 
com  the  first  time,  and  after  the  second  time  of  using  cultivator,  hoed  the 
com,  making  small  flat  hills. 
Yield  96  bushels,  41  lbs.,  f  s  weighed  at  the  mill,  when  sold,  at  50  conts 

per  bushel, $48  38 

Stalks, 6  00 

•58  88 
Expense  of  ctdtlvation, •  •  •  •  •  .$21  88 

Interest  on  land, 7  00 

$28  88 

Balanoe  in  favor  of  crop, $24  50 

Peas. 

J.  W.  Ball. — Soil,  gravel  loam,  previous  crop  com,  plowed  the  fall  pre- 
vious, 20  loads  bam-yard  manure  on  com  crop,  spread  on  the  furrow  and 
dragged  in.  Variety,  the  dwarf  marrowfat.  This  is  considered  a  yery  ex- 
cellent field  pea,  not  so  liable  to  lodge  and  mildew  as  the  nuurow&t,  and  is 
quite  equal  in  flavor. 

Yield  34  bushels  per  acre,  worth  $1  per  bushel $84  00 

Expense  of  cultivation, • • $10  40 

Interest  on  land, • 2  40 

$12  80 

Balanoe  on  crops, • $21  20 
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QUEENS. 

The  Nmtli  Aimiial  ExMbition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Hempstead,  on 
the  3d  of  October.  It  was  highly  creditable  to  the  county  and  to  the  So- 
ciety, and  was  nomenmsly  attended  by  our  own  citixens  and  many  from  the 
adjoining  counties. 

The  show  of  stock  was  in  some  parts  very  good,  and  some  of  the  horses 
were  svch  as  would  sustain  the  high  reputation  of  the  island.  Of  seed 
grains  there  was  a  good  show,  and  many  fine  Specimens.  The  display  of 
vegetables  was  both  large  and  rery  fine,  several  fiurmers  having  large  c(^« 
lections  of  the  choicest  kinds. 

Although  there  was  less  fruit  on  Long  Island  than  at  any  season  reman- 
bered  by  our  fruit  growers,  still  the  show  and  exhibition  was  very  fidr. 

The  display  of  butter  was  large,  and  the  specimens  all  good.  It  was 
divided  into  two  classes.  That  made  by  girls  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  and  that  made  by  those  older. 

A  charge  was  made  of  twelve  cents  for  entrance  to  the  tent  only,  in 
which  were  the  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  &c.,  and  enough  was  collected  in 
that  way  to  pay  expenses  and  aid  the  Society.  We  think  we  have  great 
cause  for  encouragement.  The  result  of  our  labors  is  perceptible  in  many 
cases.  We  find  an  increased  interest  in  the  cause,  and  much  more  atten- 
tion paid  to  improvements.  Many  fiurmers  at  our  exhibitions  obtain  new 
and  choice  varieties  of  seeds  and  grains,  and  improved  implements.  We 
scatter  about  many  valuable  books  and  papers,  and  they  in  most  cases 
stimulate  inquiry,  if  nothing  more.  Very  many  of  our  young  men  are 
much  interested  in  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  result  may  be  seen 
in  the  management  of  their  farms.  ,   • 

The  moral  effect  of  so  many  of  both  sexes  uniting  and  jessing  a  day  in 
forming  new  and  renewing  old  associations,  must  be  of  the  happiest  nature. 
Our  people  need  a  holiday,  and  agricultural  exhibitions  are  almost 
the  only  excuse  to  get  the  fiirmer  from  his  work.  They  are  always  orderly 
and  remarkable  for  the  kind  spirit  that  prevails. 

The  conversation  of  so  many  &rmers,  each  telling  his  experience,  his 
success  and  fiiilure,  is  of  profit  enough  to  induce  us  to  keep  our  organisation 
up,  and  the  moral  effects  are  sufficient  to  awaken  a  far  more  general  interest 
in  success  than  has  yet  been  evinced  anywhere. 

Officers  for  1851, — President,  John  A.  King,  Jamaica;  Secretary,  John 
Harold,  Hempstead* 
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KENSSBLAER. 

In  ptursnanoe  of  the  statute  providing  for  the  organization  of  State  and 
County  Agricultural  Sooieties,  the  executive  committee  of  the  Bensaelaer 
County  Agricultural  Society  submit  the  following  report : 

After  the  Annual  Meeting,  which  was  held  in  February,  1850,  the  execu- 
tive committee  convened  and  revised  their  premium  list,  materially  altering 
and  increasing  the  same,  from  $1,550,  of  the  previous  year,  to  about  the 
sum  of  $1,900. 

During  the  year,  additions  were  made  to  the  permanent  buildings  on  the 
Fair  grounds,  for  the  accommodation  of  exhibitors  at  the  Fair,  and  the  secu- 
rity ef  articles  exhibited,  which  involved  an  expense  of  $538.07.  Thii 
sum,  added  to  that  already  expended  for  this  purpose,  makes  an  amount  of 
$2,824.57,  for  permanent  fixtures. 

The  Society  held  its  Annual  Cattle  Show  and  Fair  on  the  24th,  25th, 
26th  and  27th  of  September.  The  three  first  days  were  devoted  to  the  bu- 
siness of  the  Society  proper,  and  the  last  to  an  exhibition  and  trial  of  the 
power  and  capacity  of  fire  engines.  The  exhibition  was,  in  almost  all  its 
various  departments,  highly  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  improvement,  ex- 
celling any  of  our  County  Fairs  which  have  preceded  it. 

A  plowing  match  was  held  on  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  immediately 
after  which,  an  able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered  upon  the  ground 
by  B.  Franklin  Green,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Eensselaer  Institute. 

Premiums  were  then  awarded  by  the  several  judges  appointed  &r  thai 
purpose,  amounting  to  $1,269,  as  follows : 

Premium^on  Farms, •  •  •  • $55  OO 

"    Cattle, 268  00 

and  15  vols,  of  Transactions. 

"    Horses, 78  00 

"    Sheep, 79  00 

"    Swine, 52  00 

''    Farm  Implements, 60  00 

and  12  Diplomas. 

'<    Household  products, 56  00 

"    Butter, 12  00 

and  1  vol.  Transactions. 

"    Cheese, 12  00 

and  1  vol.  Transactions. 

<    Garden  V^Ubles, 85  00 

•    Fruit, 44  00 
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Prominms  on  Flowers, 62  00 

and  2  Diplomas. 

"    Bees  and  Bee  Hives, 8  00 

'*     Ladies  department, 99  00 

and  6  Diplomas. 
*'    Mechanical  department, 97  00 

and  27  Diplomas. 
•'    Stoves, 20  00 

and  4  vols.  Transactions  and  8  Diplomas. 
"    Music  department, 8  00 

and  2  Diplomas. 
"    Poultry, 8  00 

and  1  Diploma. 
''    Non-enumerated  articles, 128  00 

and  12  vols.  Transactions  and  42  Diplomas. 

"     Plowing  match, 23  00 

"    Fire  department, 75  00 

'*    Winter  crops,  last  year, Ill  00 

"    Young  stock,  2  Diplomas.  

Amounting  to 11,880  00 

The  receipts  of  the  treasury,  from  all  sources,  since  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing, have  been  as  follows,  vix : 

Balance  of  last  year's  account, 1240  65 

AmouQt  received  from  annual  members, •  •  •  584  00 

Amount  received  from  life  members, 40  00 

Bent  of  booths  and  stands  far  sale  of  refreshments, 168  00 

Sale  of  gate  tickets, 1,099  48 

Amount  received  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  N.  York,.  180  00 

Donation  from  Mr.  Ejiiokerbocker, 2  00 

Sale  of  Transactions, •  •  •  8  75 

Avails  of  Treasurer's  note,  due  the  first  day  of  October  next,.  850  00 

•2,662  88 

The  whole  amount  oi  disbursements,  since  the  last  annual  report,  is — 

Gash  for  premiums, $1,278  00 

Cash  paid  B.  Hancock,  for  buildings,  repairs,  &c., 538  07 

Miscellaneous  expenses, 767  22 

Gash  on  hand, 84  59 

$2,662  88 
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Amount  of  premiams  unpaid  is $180  00 

Amount  due  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  State  of  New- York, . .         180  00 

There  was  also  awarded  at  the  late  Fair  as  premiums  to  competitors  85 
volumes  of  Transactions  and  100  Diplomas. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  537  resident  members  of  the  Society : — 
229  reside  in  Troy ;  54  in  Schaghticoke :  54  in  Lansingburgh ;  53  in 
Brunswick;  44  in  Pittstown ;  32  inGreenbush;  16  in  Sandlake;  15  in 
Hoosick ;  9  in  Poestenkill ;  7  in  Schodack ;  6  in  Berlin ;  6  in  Stephen- 
town  ;  4  in  Grafton ;  4  in  Petersburgh  ;  4  in  Nassau. 

The  city  of  Troy,  and  five  of  the  towns,  have  each  more  resident  mem- 
bers than  they  had  last  year.  Seven  towns  have  each  a  smaller  number  of 
members  than  they  had  last  year.  Two  towns  have  each  the  same  number 
of  members  as  last  year,  vis : — Troy  has  8  more ;  Stephentown,  5  ;  Sand- 
lake,  3 ;  Grafton,  2 ;  Pittstown,  1 ;  Nassau,  1.  Hoosic  has  35  less ; 
Lansingburgh,  18  ;  Greenbush,  16 ;  Schodack,  5  ;  Schaghticoke,  2 ;  Poes- 
tenkill, 2 ;  and  Brunswick,  1.  Berlin  and  Petersburgh  have  each  the  same 
number  as  last  year. 

Amount  of  premiums  awarded  at  the  last  annual  meetmg,  was    $  111  00 
Amount  awarded  at  the  last  Annual  Fair,. 1,269  00 

Whole  amount  df  premiums  awarded  since  last  annual  report,   81,380  00 

The  premiums  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting,  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
175,  and  were  given  on  winter  crops,  as  follows : 

H.  Hernngton,  from  the  committee,  on  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  peas,  re- 
ported an  award  of  the  first  premium  on  wheat  to  B.  K.  Bryan,  of  Schagh- 
ticoke, who  raised,  on  two  acres  and  fourteen  rods,  sixty  bushels,  ^{  lbs., 
good,  clean,  merchantable  wheat,  valued  at  $1.25  per  bushel,  •  •  • .  $75  86 
Straw, 6  00 

$81  86 
Deduct  expense  of  cultivation,.  •  • .  • • •  • .     39  81 

Net  profits, $42  05 

They  award  to  J.  Y.  Kipp,  of  Pittstown,  the  first  premium,  for  best  crop 
of  rye.  The  evidence  furnished  shows  a  yield  of  193|  bushels  of  rye  on 
six  acres,  two  roods  and  twenty-four  rods  of  land,  valued  at  eighty  cents 

per  bushel, $154  80 

970  bundles  of  straw, 9  70 
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Cost  of  cultivation,  nse  of  land,  &o  , 80  13 

Net  profits, $84  37 

Toe  committee  alao  awarded  to  J.  T.  Kipp,  tlie  premium  on  the  best 
erop  ci  barley,  be  having  raised,  as  appears  also  from  authenticated  papers, 
on  six  acres,  one  rood  and  twenty-three  rods  of  land, 

257^  bushels  of  barley,  valued  at  94  cents, $236  41 

15i  loads  of  straw, 15  50 

$251  91 
Deduct  expense  of  cultivation,  seed,  and  use  of  land, 84  05 

Net  profits, $167  86 

B.  B.  Kirtland,  from  the  committee  on  com,  broom  com,  fiax,  and  timo- 
thy seed,  reported : 

That  they  award  the  first  premium  to  Aaron  J.  Haynes,  of  Hoosick,  he 
having  raised  169  J  bushels  of  com  on  two  acres  of  land,  at  a  net  profit  oi 
$42.40  per  acre. 

Daniel  Baker,  of  Hoosick,  second  premium,  he  having  produced  163^ 
bushels  on  two  acres,  at  a  profit  of  $41.70  per  acre. 

Francis  S.  McChesney,  third  premium,  he  having  ndsed  108  bushels,  on 
two  acres,  at  a  net  profit  of  $25.18  per  acre. 

The  committee  award  the  first  premium  on  fiax  to  Benjamin  Aiken,  of 
Pittstown,  he  having  raised,  on  one  acre,  12  bushels  of  seed,  valued  at 

$1.75  per  bushel, $21  00 

471  i  lbs.  dressed  fiax,  sold  for  7|  cents  before  dressing, 85  32 

$56  32 
Expense  of  cultivation,  exclusive  of  use  of  land, 11  25 

Net  profits,  land  not  included, $45  07 

Mr.  Buswell,  from  the  committee  on  root  crops,  reported  :  That  there 
was  but  one  application,  and  that  waa  on  potatoes,  by  Mr.  Nahum  Taft,  of 
PitiHown,  who  raised  825  bushels  of  Long  Johns  on  ^^^  of  an  acre  of  land, 
which  being  less  in  amount  of  land  than  the  rules  required,  the  committee 
did  not  feel  authoriied  in  giving  the  premium. 

The  President,  Hon.  L.  Chai^r  Ball,  then  delivered  the  annual  address, 
which  assumed  more  the  character  of  a  lecture  on  the  mechanical  formation 
of  soils.    The  speaker  illustrated  his  subject  by  experiments,  which  were 
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lugUj  instractiTe  and  entertaining,  and  was  listened  to  with  great  inte- 
rest. 
The  officen  of  the  Society  elected  for  the  ensinng  year  are  aa  foUowB : 
President,  Benjamin  B.  Kirtland,  Greenbnsh :  Vice-Presidents,  Oeorgo 
Vafl,  John  H.  Willard,  Geo.  M.  Selden,  Le  Grand  B.  Gannon,  Troy ;  E. 
N.  Pratt,  Greenhnsh ;  Ahram  Golden,  Schodaok ;  Samuel  W.  Hoag,  Naa* 
saa;  I.  S.  Lewis,  Petersbnrgh;  Calvin  Carpenter,  Stepbentown ;  R.  J. 
Knowlson,  Sandlake ;  Bedford  Filkins^  Lansingbnrgh ;  Horace  Herrington, 
Brunswick ;  T.  B.  Wilds,  Grafton ;  Joiseph  Ha^well,  Hoosick ;  Nathan 
Brownell,  Pittstown ;  Isaac  T.  Grant,  Schaghticoke ;  Jacob  Minnick, 
Poestenkill ;  Winter  Green,  Berlin :  Secretary,  John  J.  V ielle  :  Treasurer, 
Abraham  Van  Tuyl:  EzeoutiTe  Committee,  Henry  Warren,  John  B. 
Ford,  W.  F.  Sage,  Wm.  S.  Sands,  Robert  H.  Hyde. 

The  committee  in  closing  this  report,  congratulate  themselves  and  the 
agricultural  interest  of  the  county  generally,  upon  its  progression  and  im- 
proved state.  They  hesitate  not  to  express  the  opinion,  that  the  organiza- 
tion of  State  and  County  agricultural  societies,  under  the  fostering  care  and 
patronage  of  the  State,  has  realized  the  fondest  expectations  of  its  earliest 
friends.  They  hope  for  its  continuance,  and  trust  that  under  the  impulse 
created  and  stimulus  afforded  by  it,  that  the  agricultural  community  will 
soon  take  that  relative  position  in  the  scale  of  human  avocations,  to  which, 
by  its  importance,  it  was  always  entitled. 

JOHN  JAY  VIELLE,  Secretary. 


RICHMOND. 

This  Society  was  organized  auxiliary  to  the  State  Society,  December 
17th,  1849. 

Richmond  county  is  situated  in  the  harbor  of  New- York,  being  entirely 
comprised  within  the  shores  of  Staten  Island.  From  its  vicinity  to  that 
city  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  of  a  suburban  character,  and  its  purely  agri- 
cultural snrfiftce  is  much  smaller,  th^  that  subject  to  the  report  of  any  other 
society  in  the  State.  Nor  is  its  agricultural  importance  comparatively  to 
its  size,  so  great  as  might  be  snpposed  firon  its  apparent  readiness  of  aocess 
to  the  best  point  of  immediate  consumption  in  the  ooontry.  Distinguished 
for  a  varied  surface  of  peculiar  beauty,  and  a  climate  in  which  the  extremes 
of  both  cold  and  heat  incident  to  its  latitude  are  much  modified  by  its  inso- 
lar  circumstance,  it  has  been  more  grateful  to  the  nature,  and  inciting  to 
the  taste  of  the  wearied  citizen,  escaping  from  the  vexations  of  business, 
than  tempting  to  the  avaricious  skill  of  the  husbandman.    It  ia  natural^ 
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tko  pleunre  grotmd  by  the  gate  of  oommeroe,  while  districts  of  more  Am- 
pie  lindBcape  and  warmer  soil  hare  been  made  the  kitchen  garden.  The 
oonstani  and  generally  healthy  and  sustained  rise  in  the  value  of  its  land, 
with  the  increase  of  popolation  and  wealth  of  New-Tork,  has  thus  withheld 
attention  from  its  capabilities  of  agrtonltoral  improTement,  while  the  whirl 
of  trade,  with  the  profits  of  fisheries,  and  othw  marine  employment  fDStered 
by  it,  has  absorbed  and  withdrawn  Crom  nobler  pconpation  most  of  the 
jonthfdl  enterfmse  and  capital  of  the  comity. 
'^  The  crop  which  woold  make  the  largest  money  return,  with  the  least  de- 
mand for  capital,  enterprise,  or  haiard,  has  been  hay;  and  with  many 
fiumers,  every  quality  of  soil  and  position,  every  oiroumstanoe  of  time  and 
place  has  been  disregarded  or  made  subservient  to  the  attainment  of  the 
largest  area  of  mowing  ground,  the  produce  of  which  will  pay  for  maiking 
and  marketing.  No  more  cattle  are  kept  under  this  system  than  the  fimn 
requires  for  its  own  use,  the  deficiency  of  manure  being  supplied  from  the 
dty ;  and  as  hay  is  measured  against  money,  the  stock  is  seldom  much  the 
better  for  it. 

When  the  grass  is  absolutely  no  longer  worth  mowing,  it  is  broken  up 
and  rotated  back  to  its  old  estate  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  usual  oourae 
has  been,  first  to  plant  Indian  oom,  manuring  with  yard  dung  "  in  the 
kilL*^  The  next  year  a  crop  of  oats  follows,  after  which  the  land  is  boun* 
tifully  manured,  and  grass  and  clover  sown  with  wheat.  If  sown  with 
quring  grains,  or  rye,  grass  does  not  come  tit  well  with  us.  This  course  then 
•ometimes  varied  by  potatoes,  turnips,  or  cabbages,  in  place  of  com,  and 
of  barley  instead  of  oats,  is  now  generally  approved  and  followed  upon  the 
island. 

City  manure,  principally  street  sweepings,  is  used  largely,  being  generally 
applied  for  wheat  and  grass^  at  an  expense  of  from  $20  to  $80  an  acre. 
We  have  known  $40  worth  to  be  frequently  used.  The  crop  of  wheat  is 
not  often  of  sufficient  value  to  return  this  cost  of  manure,  (which  is  tnm 
twenty  to  thirty  cubic  yards  of  street  dhrt,)  but  if  the  soil  is  favorable  and 
has  been  well  cleaned  of  weeds,  the  grass  will  pve  a  profit  over  the  expense 
of  haymaking  and  marketing  from  five  to  ten  years.  After  the  fifth  year, 
or  even  before  that,  if  there  should  be  a  severely  dry  season,  the  grass 
gradually  runs  aut^  or  is  superceded  by  daisy,  wild  carrot,  St,  John's  wort, 
and  other  weeds.  Even  where  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  these,  tiiere  is 
usually  a  demand  for  the  hay  at  slightiy  diminished  vsluMion,  for  shipping 
to  soutiiem  ports. 

From  a  small  part  of  the  county  having  the  poor  siindy  soil  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  is  opposite,  melons  and  early  yegetables  ar^  raised  in  considera- 
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ble  qnantitj.  The  peach  coliure  is  also  becoming  of  consequence  here.  A 
large  part  of  the  island  is  peculiarly  well  suited  to  the  smaller  fruits,  and 
there  is  no  reason  in  nature  why  they  should  not  form  an  important 
object  of  its  rural  industry,  though  at  present  almost  wholly  neglected. 
Measures  are  about  to  be  taken  which  it  is  hoped  wiU  encourage  more  at- 
tention to  horticulture. 

Within  a  few  years  hay  has  become  much  reduced  in  market  value,  and 
tiie  wisdom  of  the  old  &shioned  course  is  often  doubted.  Although  the 
character  of  most  of  our  soil  is  not  favorable  to  that  early  and  rapid  vege- 
tation from  which  the  greatest  profits  of  market  gardening  are  secured,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  its  productive  capacity  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the 
soils  which  are  mostly  engaged  in  the  truck  business.  It  has  been  recently 
ascertained  that  by  under  draining  a  clayey  loam,  it^  season  of  vegetation 
is  advanced  as  much  as  two  weeks,  while  its  fertile  matter  is  rendered  much 
more  available  to  plants,  and  its  production  may  be  prodigiously  increased. 
It  yet  remains  for  experience  to  satisfy  our  farmers  that  the  profits  of  high 
culture  and  the  summer  market,  are  enough  greater  than  those  of  the  old 
system,  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the  large  expense  of  so  reconstructing  their 
soils,  (for  such  indeed  is  the  operation  of  thorough  draining,)  that  they  may 
be  able  to  compete  with  the  Long  Island  and  New  Jersey  market  garden- 
ers, and  engage  in  it  to  advantage. 

Some  soils  on  the  island  seem  to  be  peculiarly  suited  to  the  growth  of  late 
fall  or  winter  cabbage,  and  it  is  often  very  profitable.  It  is  not  very  gene- 
rally tried,  however,  partly  because  of  the  large  expenditures  of  labor  and 
manure  which  is  necessary  to  insure  a  good  crop.  The  value  of  $50  an 
acre  of  manure,  and  much  labor  in  harvest  time,  is  usually  given  it.  Of 
10,000  plants  set  out,  only  frcmi  3,000  to  6,000  can  be  expected  to  be 
marketable.  Experiments  made  this  year  indicate  that  by  thorough  drain- 
age, and  the  use  of  raw  night-soil,  the  usual  profits  may  be  doubled.  One 
of  these  experiments  will  be  hereafter  stated. 

Last  year,  (October  5th,  1849,)  a  few  neighbors  formed  a  Farmers*  Club. 
Its  proceedings  were  attended  with  great  interest,  and  its  numbers  very 
rapidly  increased.  Meetings  for  conoersatian  on  agricultural  subjects  were 
held  weekly  during  the  winter,  at  the  residences  of  the  members  in  rotation. 
The  usefulness  of  this  association,  the  construction  and  proceeding  of  which 
is  very  simple,  in  cultivating  agricultural  and  social  improvement,  has  been 
very  great.  Its  privileges  are  highly  valued  by  the  members,  and  its  meet- 
ings have  been  renewed  this  year  with  unabated  attendance  and  interest. 

Consequent  upon  proceedings  of  this  Club,  the  County  Agricultural 
BocUtf  was  formed,  as  reported,  December  17th,  1849.    The  first  Presi- 
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4ent  of  ih*  Society  b  Nathtti  Baneti,  Esq.    The  annual  meeting  is  to  be 
Leld  in  February.    The  nnmber  of  members  is  about  fifty. 

The  First  Catde  Show  and  Fair  of  the  Society  was  held  in  the  village 
of  Biohmond,  Oct.  80th.  The  exhibition,  though  ai  an  humble  character 
eompared  with  those  of  many  older  societies  and  larger  counties,,  was  larger 
than  had  been  anticipated,  and  every  way  creditable  to  the  county.  There 
was  a  oonsiderable  erowd  of  &rmerB  in  attendance,  and  the  interest  and 
emulation  manifested  was  greatly  gratifying  and  encouraging  to  the  Society, 
y  The  show  of  horses  and  cattle  was  unexpectedly  large  and  fine,  and  indi- 
cated an  increased  attention  in  the  county  to  these  important  objects,  which 
h  is  believed  has  been  much  stimulated  by  the  Society. 

The  display  of  firuit  was  meagre,  that  of  vegetables  very  exoellent.  The 
grain,  eom,  and  seeds  exhibited  were  generally  of  superior  quality.  The 
premiums  on  crops  have  not  all  been  declared  at  the  time  of  rendering  thi« 
rq>ort,  but  tiie  following  returns,  being  well  attested,  are  given  to  be  re* 
ooffded  among  the  largest  of  the  year  in  the  county : 

Indian  Com,  per  acre,    80  bushels. 
51    do 
264    do 

30    do      lbditerranean« 
700    do 
fiOOO  heads,  worth  on  the  ground  $125. 

These  are  all  die  results  oT  economical  field  culture,  and  except  potatoes, 
averagei  from  crops  of  more  than  one  acre. 

Guano. — The  crop  of  wheat  was  the  result  of  a  trial  of  Peruvian  guano, 
four  hundred  woght  to  tiie  acre ;  and  was  obtained  in  this  way,  at  on»» 
third  the  usual  expenditure  for  street  dirt,  applied  to  the  crop  in  laifing 
down  to  grass.  The  weight  was  sixty-one  pounds,  the  measured  busheL 
The  other  crops  were  simply  the  result  of  good  fiurming  in  the  ordinary 
way. 

SuoAB  But. — Mr.  John  Thompson  has  raised  this  year  upon  a  piece  of 
ground  measuring  thirty  eight  by  fifty-seven  feet,  four  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-six  pounds  of  sugar  beet  The  soil  was  deeply  trenched 
and  the  plants  two  feet  by  eighteen  inches  apart.  The  yield  is  at  the  rate 
of  forty^four  tons,  or  about  fifteen  hundred  bushels  an  acre. 

PoTATOBg. — ^The  same  gentleman  made  an  experiment  to  asoertun  the 
best  depth  at  which  to  plant  potatoes.  The  seed  was  planted  in  trenched 
ground  at  depths  of  three,  six,  nine  and  twelve  inches.  Those  pro- 
duced at  twelve  inches  were  few  and  small ;  those  at  nine  end  three  mches 
were  of  equal  quality,  aod  those  at  six  inches  much  the  most  num^ous  iMi^d 
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laigett    The  deeper  die  potatoes  were  planteA,  tlie  more  metUy  tnd  ftnae 
quAlity  was  the  prodnoe. 

Deaininq. — Two  experiments  in  thorough  draining  made  this  year  by 
offioers  of  the  Society,  haye  been  yeiy  snooessfhL  The  sab}ect  ef  one  was  a 
field  of  potatoes,  in  which  the  qnantity  and  quality  of  the  erop  was  greatly 
better  in  the  drained  than  in  the  nndrained  pordons. 

In  the  other  case  ihere  was  laid  at  depths  of  from  two  to  nx  feet,  about 
one  mile  of  horse-shoe  tile  procured  in  New  Jersey,  at  a  cost  of  $16  a 
thousand  feet.  Part  of  die  land  drained  was  low  and  moist,  and  part  ordi- 
narily dry  upland.  The  effect  of  draining  was  most  satisfeotoiy  upon  the 
highest  land  and  over  the  deepest  drains.  The  field  including  an  equal 
portion  of  undrained  land,  which  was  estimated  of  better  quality,  but  which 
in  every  other  respect  was  equally  well  treated,  was  planted  with  cabbageit 
early  m  July.  The  result,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  stated  with  absolute 
accuracy,  but  as  establishmg  the  economy  of  the  improvement,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say,  that  the  underdrained  parts  of  the  field,  yield  every  where^  much  the 
best,  largest  and  greatest  number  of  marketable  heads.  The  experimenter,  a 
judicioas  and  experinced  practical  &rmer,  estimates  the  value  of  the  addi- 
tianal  yield  upon  the  drained  land  at  sevefUy  dollars  an  acre;  a  sum  more 
than  sufficient  to  refund  the  whole  outlay  upon  this  grand  permanent  im- 
provement of  his  jGftrm. 

A  Brain  Pipb  akd  Tils  Maohin b  has  been  purchased  in  England 
by  some  officers  of  the  Society,  and  will  be  put  in  operation  in  the  county 
the  ensuing  spring.  It  is  of  larger  capacity  than  any  machine  that  has 
been  hitherto  imported,  and  of  the  pattern  (Whitehead's  patent)  that  received 
the  highest  commendation  at  die  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society.  It  was  selected  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Parks,  the  celebrated 
draining  engineer. 

There  have  been  three  plowing  matches  in  the  county  tins  year,  one  under 
the  direction  of  the  County  Society,  the  other  two  by  arrangement  of  the  Far* 
mer's  Club.  In  one  of  these,  seven  members  of  the  club,  driving  thdr  own 
teams  and  holding  thmr  own  plows,  competed,  and  die  plowing  was  of  k 
very  superior  order.  The  effect  of  these  trials  is  believed  to  have  been  very 
useful. 

An  agricultural  room  has  been  fttmished  in  the  county  court  house  foir 
the  purposes  of  the  society,  and  an  agricultural  libraiy  reading  room, 
and  museum  will  be  oonnected  with  it. 

All  of  which  is  respeetfblly  submitted. 

F.  L.  OLMBTBD,  C&r.  SUoMfry. 

Sauthside,  Dec  4UA,  1860. 
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ROCKLAND, 

The  Ezhtbidon  of  die  Eookland  Coantj  Agrieoltoral  Socieiy  wm  tka 
largest  mud  best  ever  held  in  the  county,  and  it  is  with  pleasure  I  am  mmr 
Ued  to  saj,  our  prospects  of  iisefiilness  are  more  enoooraging  than  at  9MJ 
time  since  the  organisation  id  the  Society.  The  fiurmers  and  friends  of  the 
Society  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  soccesSf  and  are  satisfied  it  is  exerting  an 
inflaenoe  which  cannot  hat  effect  a  general  improYmnait  in  onr  system  ci 
&rming,  and  consequently  add  mnch  to  the  wealth  of  the  county.  The 
Fair  was  held  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  October.  The  first  day  was  devoted 
to  the  exhibition,  and  the  annual  address.  The  second  day,  the  plowing 
match,  awarding  of  premiums,  and  election  of  officers.  A  large  number  of 
persons  were  on  the  ground,  well  pleased  with  the  productions  of  the  furm 
and  gsrden,  the  enterprise  imd  ingenuity  of  our  mechanics,  and  the  skill 
.and  fancy  work  of  our  farmers'  wives  and  daugjbters. 

The  e^ibition  of  stock  was  quite  large,  and  of  a  better  qu^ty  than 
usual,  and  gives  evidence  that  the  fanners  of  this  county  are  waking  up  to 
the  in^rtsAce  of  vuF^^^  ^^^  *^^  <tf  cattle.  The  show  of  vogetaUei 
was  good,  and  fruit  excellent,  with  the  exception  of  Isabella  grapes,  which 
have  been  a  failure  in  this  oounty,  not  having  ripened  in  time  to  esci^  the 
frost. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  H.  O.  Prall,  Esq.,  Haverstraw.  It  was 
well  adapted  to  the  occasion,  and  was  listened  to  with  deep  bterest  by  all 
present.  A  copy  was  requested  for  publication,  and  was  circulated  through 
the  county. 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  commenced  with  the  plowing  match. 
The  piece  of  ground  selected  was  a  stiff  swsrd,  with  a  good  q[»rinkling  of 
^'cobblestones."  The  plowing  occupied  nearly  the  whole  time  allowed, 
which  was  seventy-five  minutes ;  the  work  was  well  done,  and  the  first  pre* 
minm  awarded  to  Erastus  Johnson,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

After  dinner  the  meeting  was  called  together  under  the  large  tent,  (which 
had  been  borrowed  for  the  use  of  the  members,)  to  hear  the  reports  of  the 
committees,  and  for  the  election  of  officers.  The  comfort  and  convenience 
of  a  tent  were  so  manifest,  that  a  subscription  was  started  to  purchase  one 
for  the  Society,  and  $40  ndsed  on  the  spot. 

Abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society . 

Balance  in  hand  last  year, • •• $51  24 

Beceived  from  members, • •  •  •       52  50 

Appropriation  from  the  State, .••••••       86  00 

$189  74 
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Cash  piud  in  premiums, • $88  87 

Bill  for  lumber,  &o., 2  53 

Bill  for  printing, 4  00 

Miscellaneous,  • .••.. 2  88 

$97  78 
Balance  in  hand, • • 41  96 

$189  74 

J.  M.  DEDEREB,  President. 

The  following  pereons  were  elected  ofl&oers  for  the  year  1851 : — Presi- 
dent— ^Abram  B.  Conger,  Haverstraw.  Vice-Presidents — John  C.  Blau- 
Telt,  Orangetown;  John  Van  Houten,  Clsrkstown ;  John  R.  Coe,  Ramapo; 
John  W.  Felter,  Haverstraw.  Treasurer — John  E.  Hogenkamp,  Clarks- 
town.  Corresponding  Secretary — Isaac  Sloat,  Blauveltfille.  Recording 
Secretary — Erastus  Johnson,  Spring  Valley.  Executive  Committee — 
Matthew  D.  Bogert,  Andiibald  Cassidy,  A.  Thompson  Blauvelt,  Ashbury 
D.  Nqyelles. 


SARATOGA. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  the  Saratoga  County  Agri- 
cultural Society,  was  held  at  Mechanicsville,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
the  17th  and  18th  of  September,  and  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
exhibitions  of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  county:  The  weather  was  fine, 
the  exhibition  of  stock  and  articles  unusually  great,  and  the  collection  of 
people  much  larger  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Sinu  the  holding  of  the 
Sitae  Fair  at  Saratoga  Springs,  a  better  feeling  in  regard  to  exhibitions  of 
this  kind  has  pervaded  the  people,  and  those  who  before  seemed  to  know 
or  care  but  little  about  them,  are  stirred  up  to  more  engagedness  and 
activity.  As  a  general  thing,  fiumers  are  not  willing  to  take  these  things 
on  trust.  They  must  see,  in  order  to  believe.  We  hazard  nothing  in  say- 
ing, there  is  at  the  present  time  in  this  county,  an  onward  and  upward 
movement  in  the  cause  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  time  is  not  for  distant 
when  we  shall  take  our  stand  among  the  first  counties  in  the  State  for  agri- 
cultural and  manufocturing  productions.  Since  the  introduction  of  railroads 
to  us,  manufactories  of  various  kinds  have  sprung  up,  and  are  rapidly  in- 
creasing. This,  together  with  our  world-renowned  mineral  waters,  furnish 
a  home  market  seldom  found  at  a  point  so  remote  from  the  sea-board. 

The  vegetable  and  floral  departments  of  our  Fair  were  thought  to  exceed 
those  of  the  late  State  Fair,  whilst  those  of  the  dairy  were  quitt  eqi^to  it. 
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Among  the  many  objects  of  interest  exhibited,  was  a  case  and  ooUeotion 
of  rcTolatioDary  relics,  o?nied  by  Samael  Q,  Eddy,  of  Stillwater,  who  is 
entitled  to  much  praise  for  the  assiduity  he  has  manifested  in  col- 
lecting and  preserving  them.  The  most  of  them  were  from  the  battle 
groond  of  Bemis  Heights,  consisting  in  part,  of  the  sword  of  General  Schuy- 
ler, piece  of  plank  on  which  General  Frazier  died,  Hessian  sword,  British 
pontoon,  musket  barreb,  locks,  bayonets,  cannon  and  musket  balls,  axes, 
hatches,  tomahawks,  handcufl^,  &c.,  &c. 

The  plan  adopted  by  us  one  year  since,  of  enclosing  the  grounds 
and  an  admission  fee  of  one  shilling  each  at  the  gate,  works  admi- 
rab^.  Before,  it  was  a  begging  uphill  business,  seldom  realizing  enough 
to  the  Society  to  entitle  us  to  draw  the  State  appropriation,  now 
there  is  no  lack.  Our  premiums  are  increased  and  enlarged,  more 
interest  than  under  the  old  management  is  manifested,  and  every  thing 
betokens,  *'  a  good  time  is  coming."  We  most  cordially  recommend  to 
those  counties  which  have  not  adopted  enclosed  grounds  to  omit  it  no  longer. 

Professor  Mapes,  of  N.  J.,  was  advertised  to  deliver  the  annual  address  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  but  not  being  present,  Ambrose  Wager,  Esq., 
of  Rhinebeck,  was  invited  to  supply  his  place,  and  though  with  but  little  time 
to  prepare  himself,  gave  us  an  able,  interesting,  and  instructive  address  of 
one  hour's  duration,  eloquently  pointing  out  the  importance  of  connecting 
science  with  the  art  of  agriculture.  At  its  close,  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  Mr.  W.  and  a  copy  requested  for  publication,  in  pamph- 
let form,  at  the  expense  of  the  Society. 

Officers  for  18^1. — Lewis  E.  Smith,  of  Hal&noon,  President;  Samuel 
B.  Garret,  of  Ballston,  1st  Vice  President ;  Stephen  Burtb,  of  Stillwater, 
2d  Vice  President ;  Cramer  Vemum,  of  Mechanicsville,  Corresponding 
Secretary ;  John  A.  Corey,  of  Saratoga  Springs,  Recording  Secretary ; 
Edward  W.  Lee,  of  Ballston  Spa,  Treasurer ;  and  an  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  two  from  each  town  in  the  county. 

Much  credit  is  due  John  A.  Corey,  Esq.,  our  Recording  Secretary,  for 
the  able  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  the  affidrs  of  our 
Society,  from  its  commencement  to  the  present  time.  Mr.  C.  is  about  pub- 
lishing an  agricultural  paper  under  the  title  of  the  Syatoga  Farmer.  May 
success  attend  him. 

A  committee  of  five  were  appointed  to  memorialize  our  next  Legisla- 
ture in  favor  of  establishing  an  Agricultural  College  and  experimental 
&rm  in  this  State. 

It  is  proposed  to  adopt  hereafter  the  Wayne  county  plan  of  holding  the 
Fair  in  two  different  oarts  of  the  county,  at  periods  some  two  weeks  apart. 
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This  it  is  believed  will  greatly  conduce  to  the  e<MiTenience  of  the  membeni 
Slid  increase  the  fonds  of  the  Society. 

SETH  WHALEN,  PreMeta 
Farm  Crops. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  board  on  the  11th  December,  there  was  awarded  to 
Isaac  H.  Thorn,  of  Waterford,  a  preimium  for  the  best  crop  ci  Indian  com, 
seventy-eight  bnsheb  and  nineteen  quarts  per  aere ;  the  variety,  Dutton 
com.  Mr.  Thorn  was  the  only  applicant  for  premium  on  farm  crops.  The 
statement  of  Mr.  Thorn  which  is  very  full  and  satisfiictory ,  shows  that  the  ex- 
pense of  ndsing  the  com  was  seven  dollars  per  acre.  The  land  was  a  red 
clover  sod  of  one  years  standing,  and  was  pastured  the  previous  year. 
About  fifteen  loads  of  bam-yard  manure  was  used  per  acre.  The  com 
planted  24th  of  May,  in-  hiUs  three  feet  three  inches  each  way,  topped  the 
fore  part  of  September,  and  harvested  in  October.  Plowed  twice  each  way, 
between  the  rows  at  the  time  of  hoeing,  and  then  plastered,  and  plowed 
twioe  afterwards  and  then  hilled. 


SENEGA. 

The  ftrmen  of  the  comltjr  of  Seneca  having  witnessed  for  several  yeafa 
the  benefits  and  advantages  derived  firom  the  County  Agricultural  Society, 
have  dismissed  the  doubt  which  in  the  early  days  of  its  organization  re- 
tarded its  growth,  and  impeded  its  action.  A  generous  stipport  is  now 
afforded  from  every  town  iH  the  eotmty ;  the  annual  celebrations  and  cattle 
shows  are  deemed  festivak  itnA  holidays,  when  families  firom  the  distant 
borders  of  the  oounty  and  every  intermediate  point  may  assemble,  forming 
new  firiendships,  renewing  and  cementing  those  of  former  days. 

As  years  roll  on,  fiMJts  are  disclosed  among  the  members  tending  to  en- 
sure an  increase  (^products,  with  less  risk  of  fiulure  of  crops ;  systems  for 
breeding,  feeding,  and  rearing  of  stock  are  examined,  waste  is  prevented^ 
economy  promoted.  Encouraged  by  the  seal  of  its  members,  the  Society 
now  ventures  to  look  beyond  the  linuts  of  the  county.  The  information 
derived  firom  the  statistics  collected  in  the  year  1848,  pointed  directly  to 
the  branches  of  agriculture  which  were  n^leoted,  as  well  as  to  such  as  re- 
cdved  the  most  carefiil  attention  of  the  people.  The  members  could  not  feil 
to  see  that  broad  ground  existed  for  the  better  cultivation  of  wheat  not  only, 
which  is  the  principal  crop ;  but  likewise  for  the  increase  of  other  crops,  and 
of  stock.  The  facts  distinctly  brought  to  view  by  the  returns  from  the 
several  towns,  proved,  among  other  thmgs,  the  necessity  for  stimulating  the 
production  of  agricultural  products  in  such  proportions  as  that  an  excess  of 
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eaoh  ^<ra]d  txist  aA  the  dooe  of  erwy  liarvest^  orcr  and  abore  the  ir«iti 
cf  the  inhabi tenia.  It  is  beHered  to  be  indieatiTe  of  bad  fiunuDg  and  oate« 
less  views  <^  public  policy,  when  a  conntj  imports  aay  artaele  of  agno«ltii- 
lal  prodoot.  Aetiog  on  this  beiief,  the  Socieiyhas  ezteaded  and  inereaecd 
ita  prennuaa,  not  doubting  bat  it  will  reoeiTe  the  laaloia  support  and  eo- 
operatioo  of  erery  farmer  who  loTee  his  town,  his  ootinty,  or  the  general 
wel£ue. 

The  kte  celebration  of  the  Annnal  Fair  has  fiiUy  realised  the  ezpeota- 
ttons  of  the  eaceouUre  committee,  pying  sanction  to  the  views  above  ex- 
presaed,  and  encouragement  for  renewed  exertions.  Aware  of  the  import- 
ance attached  by  the  State  Society  toAsarveyof  the  several  ooufitias  of  this 
State,  and  that  measures  had  been  taken  to  develope  tbe  resoureos  and 
capabilities  of  the  county  of  Seneoa,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  and 
having  ascertained  that  the  work  will  exhibit  the  advantages  and  deici«i« 
cies  of  the  county,  its  history,  the  dements  of  its  soil,  its  products,  systems, 
and  general  economy,  and  knowing  that  every  square  mile  in  the  oouaty 
has  been  visited  and  examined^  with  a  view  to  accurate  statements,  it  is 
deemed  less  important  to  present  a  detailed  annual  report  of  the  condition 
of  the  county,  than  tmder  other  circumstances  would  have  been  the  duly  of 
the  Society  to  present. 

The  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  for  1850,  was  hdd  on  the  a6th  and 
27th  of  September,  at  Ovid.  The  various  classes  of  stock  oftred  for  pre- 
mium far  outnumbered  any  previous  exhibition.  Gmin  maintained  its  usual 
excellence,  but  will  be  more  particnlady  noticed  at  the  winter  meeting. 
Many  samples  of  flour  were  exhibited  under  the  regulations  of  the  Societyi 
to  test  the  value  of  the  various  kixids  of  wheat. 

The  mechanic  arts  are  carefiiUy  ene<»traged  by  ihe  Society,  well  knowfag 
that  the  science  of  mechanics,  the  proper  application  of  power,  and  the  due 
direction  of  motion,  are  indispensable  to  the  well  doing  of  the  farmer. 
Domestic  fabrics  never  cease  to  interest  a  large  portion  <^  the  community, 
and  the  rooms  were  well  supplied  firom  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  our 
wives  and  daughters. 

The  plowmen  of  the  county,  ever  ready  to  show  their  skill  in  using  this 
first  best  implement  of  agriculture,  were  strong  in  numbers,  and  excelled  in 
ibeir  work,  probably  second  to  none  in  all  the  breadth  of  the  State. 

The  proprietors  of  fiurms  evince  an  emulation  honorable  and  gratifyii^ ; 
the  rivalry  is  generous  and  noble ;  each  d^ires  to  excel,  yet  with  so  good  a 
spirit  and  motive,  that  bo  who  obtains  the  leaser  reward,  or  remains  among 
the  many  who  do  not  reach  it,  rejoices  in  the  success  of  his  brother  com- 
petitors, resolving  by  study  and  industry  to  reach  the  highest  premium  ere 
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he  retires  from  the  contest.  An  admirable  illustration  of  this  noble  feeing 
has  been  manifested  among  the  competitors  for  the  farm  premiums  during 
the  sereral  past  years. 

The  Society  and  its  friends  began  to  assemble  at  the  court  house  on  the 
second  day  of  the  Fair,  to  hear  an  address  from  Professor  John  P.  Norton, 
of  Yale  College.  Long  before  the  appointed  hour  the  court  room  was 
crowded  to  excess  ;  every  avenue  was  filled  with  anxious  feces  endeavoring 
to  obtain  entrance.  Upon  oonsultation  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn 
to  the  public  square^  Arrangements  were  made  by  the  erection  of  a  tem- 
porary stage  in  front  of  the  public  buildings,  while  the  choir  and  a  large 
number  <^  ladies  occupied  the  portico  and  vestibule.  Thus  accommodated, 
Professor  Norton  held  the  throng  in  close  attention  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
explaining  the  dements  of  the  wheat  plant,  of  the  soil,  and  their  relation  to 
each  other. 

After  a  hearty  call  upon  Prof.  Norton  for  a  copy  of  his  address,  and  a 
warm  expression  of  thanks,  the  reports  of  the  several  examining  committees 
were  read,  and  the  premiums  awarded. 

The  committee  on  farms  award  the  premium  to  Mr.  Groves,  for  the 
**  neatest  hrm  in  the  State  ;"  adding,  '*  we  do  so  believe  it,  and  challenge 
the  State  to  beat  it.*'  Thb  is  a  new  feature,  deserving  high  commendation 
and  encouragement. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  satis&ctory ;  the  fund  in  ihe 
treasurer's  hands,  at  the  date  of  the  Annual  Fair  was  $417.62— from  which 
^e  various  premiums  awarded,  and  the  current  expenses  were  paid,  leaving 
in  the  treasury,  on  the  10th  December,  1850,  the  sum  of  $29.93. 

The  winter  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  the 
Union  Hotel,  in  Romulus,  the  President  in  the  chair.  Treasurer's  report 
read  and  accepted,  as  follows : 

Balance  on  hand,  as  per  last  report, $84  62 

Received  from  State, 74  00 

Received  from  members,  • 294  00 

$452  62 

Paid  premiums, • • $270  50 

Printing, 82  75 

Books  and  Stationery, • 7  44 

Prof.  Norton's  Address, 25  00 

Tent,  Court  House,  Pens,  &c., 87  00 
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Postage  to  J.  Delafield,  as  per  resolatioii, 10  00 

Bdance  in  Treasurer's  hands,  Feb.  6, 1851 19  93 

$452  62 

The  Prendeni  called  attention  to  spefnmens  of  soils  which  had  been  ana- 
lyied  daring  the  past  sommer.  These  specimens  are  useful  as  a  guide  for 
those  who  wish  to  pnrdiase  farms,  and  also  for  future  reference  and  compa- 
rison. 

The  specimens  are  to  be  deposited  with  the  county  clerk,  to  be  arranged 
by  him  for  exhibition  in  his  office. 

Officers^  1851. — President — John  L.  Eastman,  Lodi ;  Vice-Presidents, 
Orrin  Southwick,  Junius ;  R.  L.  Stevenson,  Tyre ;  C.  D.  Mynderse,  Seneca 
Falls  ;  Geo.  C.  P,  Teall,  Waterloo ;  Alexander  Rorison,  Fayette ;  Joseph 
Wyckoff,  Variok ;  Peter  J.  Van  Vleet,  Romulus;  D.  D.  Scott,  Ovid ;  W. 
F.  Coan,  Lodi;  Milo  V.  Cole,  Covert;  Treasurer,  John  D.  Coe,  Romu- 
lus ;  Secretary,  Henry  D.  Didama. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Coan  offered  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  carried 
unanimously,  and  ordered  to  be  entered  on  the  minutes. 

Resolvedy  That  the  thanks  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  are  due  Mr. 
Belafield,  for  his  exertions  and  untiring  perseverance  to  place  the  Lake 
county  in  thcproud  position  she  now  occupies. 

Resolved,  That  in  selecting  John  Delafield  to  preside  over  its  delibera- 
tions, the  State  Agricultural  Society  has  consulted  its  best  interests,  and 
honored  us. 

Mr.  Delafield  made  a  brief  and  happy  reply,  and  was  enthusiastically 
dieered. 

ProposaLi  for  holding  the  next  Fair  were  then  received. 

Fifi;een  persons  in  Bearytown  offered  •••••••• $250  50 

One  hundred  and  forty  in  Ovid  offered 280  00 

Eighty  in  Waterloo  offered 287  00 

The  Society  voted  to  hold  the  next  Fair  at  Waterloo,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  9th  and  10th  of  October,*  1851. 

The  committee  on  flour,  grain,  &c,  (Messrs.  FolweU,  Dunlap  and  Sut- 
ton,) awarded  the  premium  for  the  best  barrel  of  Flour  to  N.  H.  Wyckoff 
&  Co.,  of  Lodi  Stone  Mills.  Mr.  Wyckoff  used  the  White  Flint  wheat 
in  his  experiment,  weighing  fifty-nine  pounds  per  bushel,  and  yielding  a 
barrel  of  flour  from  four  bushels  of  the  wheat. 

Best  five  acres  of  wheat,  81  42-60  bushels  per  acre,  A.  Rorison. 

Best  clover  seed  4^  bushels  per  acre,  P.  J.  Van  Vleet. 

H.  J).  DIDAMA,  Secrtiary. 
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The  committee  on  discretionary  premiums,  on  prese&tilDg  the  annexed 
Iresults  of  the  experiments  of  Wjckoff  &  Co.,  of  Lodi  Mills,  oi^  five  different 
varieties  of  wheat,  award  to  them  a  premium  of  $3. 

To  the  President  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society : 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  yield  of  five  diffwent  varieties  of  wheat ; 
sixty  pounds  of  each,  and  weighing  per  bushel  as  follows :  Flint,  50  Ifas.; 
Seneoa  White,  68 ;  Bald,  60 ;  Stobim  62 ;  Hutchinson  61. 

HmchinsoD.       Seneea  White.        Stdtnm.  Bald.  Flint, 

lb      OS  lb    OS  ib    OS  lb     os  lb     os 

Flour, Sup.,  ....  46  03  47  08  47  10  46  00  47  08 

Flour,  fine, 1  04  1  10  1  08  2  00  1  07 

Cornell, 2  01  2  06  2  07  8  11  8  02 

Bran  and  shorts,.  8  11  7  05  7  08  6  11  7  04 

Waste, 108  103  15  110  11 

WYCKOFF  &  CO. 
Lodi  Stone  Mills,  Sept.,  1850.  f 

It  appears  from  these  experiments  that  the  Seneca  white  wheat,  so  named, 
but  which  strongly  resembles  the  Soles  wheat,  and  the  Stokum  wheat,  yields 
the  largest  amount  of  flour  from  sixty  pounds  of  wheat.  The  quality  of 
flour  from  the  Seneca  white  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Stokum  wheat, 
presenting  a  purer  appearance,  and  more  free  from  specks.  Although  the 
Stokum  wheat  exceeds  in  weight  any  other  variety  exhibited,  in  consequence 
of  the  darkness  of  the  berry,  which  detracts  from  its  value  in  the  market, 
it  will  probably  not  be  very  generally  cultivated.  The  best-  and  most  mar- 
ketable flour  b  invariably  manufactured  from  the  different  varieties  of  white 
wheat.  The  berry  of  the  Seneca  white,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  the 
Soles  wheat,  is  a  beautiful  white,  that  exhibited  not  quite  as  plump  and 
uniform  in  appearance  as  the  Hutchinson  or  Flint,  which  accounts  for  its 
deficiency  in  weight,  fifty-six  pounds  per  bushel.  We  think  the  Society  is 
indebted  to  Wyckoff  &  Co.,  for  these  interesting  experiments ;  uid  in  order 
to  arrive  at  more  satisfBustory  results,  they  would  suggest  a  repetition  of 
them  the  coming  year.  It  is  a  generally  admitted  &ct  by  all  intelligent 
and  experienced  millers,  corroborated  by  the  most  carefrtlly  conducted  ex- 
periments by  scientific  men,  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fiour  made 
from  the  different  kinds  of  wheat,  depend  upon  the  time  of  harvesting  the 
same.  That  wheat  left  standing  until  it  becomes  dead  ripe,  yields  a  less 
amount  and  an  inferior  quality  of  flour  than  that  cut  at  an  earlier  day. 
That  which  would  have  been  flour,  as  the  grain  matures,  is  converted  in- 
to bran  and  consequently  detracts  much  from  its  intrinsio  value  fi>r  milling 
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porpoflei.    HeiMM  llie  importeiMe,  in  order  ta  arriTe  at  %  ml&abicUffjfwaiit 
di  kyrvMlng  the  diisnttl  TtrietaM  W  U  teil«lt  at  tU  noM  itogt  of 

SUFFOLK. 

The  Saffolk  Goaty  Agrindtanl  Socieij  hdd  its  seTenA  Anmul  Exhi- 
Htkm  k  the  tillage  of  Babylon,  on  die  24th  day  <tf  September.  The 
weather  waa  farttmately  profiitioae,  and  oonaequentlj  a  Tory  nomerons  as- 
■emUage  waa  pneent,  ftoB  all  aeodene  of  the  oonnty.  EzteanTe  arrange- 
nents  were  nade  for  Ibe  coDvenaenoe  of  eshibitora  in  the  erection  of  a 
temporary  bmlding  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  which  was  well  stocked  with  the 
produce  of  the  him  and  garden,  to  an  extent  nnpreoedented,  and  snrpasnng 
all  former  ezMbitioiia.  A  new  feature  in  the  exhibition,  waa  the  display  of 
agricnltnral  prodneta  raised  on  the  pirn  pUin  land  adjoining  the  Long 
Isbiid  Railroad,  for  whieh  diadnct  preminma  were  adTtftised  preTions  to 
the  Fair.  Much  baa  been  said  and  written  in  reference  to  those  tracts 
of  land.  They  have  been  recently  sold,  and  are  now  undergoing  systema- 
tio  improvement  The  Sodety  deemed  all  crops  raised  on  newly  improved 
lands,  within  one  ndle  of  the  raihroad,  aa  worthy  of  aeparate  notice,  and 
liierefore  offered  diatinol  premiiona. 

The  past  season  eommeoced  fliivorably,  but,  owing  to  a  rery  serere  gale 
from  the  sooth  east,  July  17th,  the  oom  and  oat  erops  were  much  iigured 
by  bong  Mown  down.  Hay  waa  more  than  an  aterage  crop.  Wheat  was 
Tory  bir,  baring  been  free  from  the  rust,  which  proved  so  injurious  in  1849. 
Potatoes  were  good,  but  in  some  places  slightly  a£bcted  with  the  rot 
Buckwheat  proved  unusually  fine,  the  latter  part  of  the  season  being  veiy 
&vorable  for  maturing  it. 

The  annual  address  at  our  Fair  was  delivered  by  John  Fowler,  Jr.,  Esq., 
of  New-Tork,  and  proved  satis&otory,  from  its  literary  character  and  prae* 
tioal  knowledge,  to  a  large  and  attentive  audience. 

The  premiums  at  the  winter  meeting  have  not  yet  been  awarded. 

One  of  the  best  crops  of  wheat  offored  for  prenuum  waa  that  of  Samuel 
L.  Thompson,  of  Setauket,  who  raised  eighty-four  bushels,  twenty  quarts,  and 
one  pint  of  *'  Yerplanok  wheat'*  (Australian,)  on  two  acres,  netting  him  $6 
per  bushel,  as  sold  for  seed. 

Officers,  1851.— Edward  Henry  Smith,  of  Smiihtown,  President ,-  WQ- 
liam  Niooll,  of  Islip,  Vice-President ;  William  Lawrence,  of  Smithtown, 
Treasurer ;  Nathaniel  Smith,  of  Smithtown,  Secretary ;  Directors,  Harvey 
W.  Vail,  of  Islip ;  John  Lawrence,  of  Smithtown ;  Elbert  Walters,  of 
Huntington.  A.  Q.  THOMPSON,  Jb. 
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SULLIVAN. 

The  Thml  Fair  of  the  Sullivan  Gonntj  Agricultural  Sometj  wag  held  at 
Monticello,  on  the  2nd  and  8rd  days  of  October.  The  weather  was 
very  stormy,  and  the  county  court  unexpectedly  held  over  through  the  time 
of  the  Fair.  The  President  and  some  of  the  members  were  engaged  in 
court.  We  could  not  occupy  the  court  house  as  usual.  Notwithstanding 
these  discouragements,  the  show  of  stock  was  very  fine,  surpassing  former 
years.  There  was  a  fine  display  of  fruits,  which  excited  general  admira- 
tion ;  the  finest  collection  ever  seen  in  this  county.  Notwithstanding  the 
0torm,  the  ladies  were  out,  and  made  a  fine  show  of  their  handiwork*  as 
usual. 

The  Fair  for  awarding  the  premiums  on  grain  crops  was  held  oa  the  11th 
day  of  December.  Some  fine  samples  of  grain  were  exhibited,  and  premi- 
ums awarded' — ^the  statements  of  some  of  which  are  herewith  sent.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  lateness  in  the  season  of  the  Fur,  a  part  of  die  premiums 
only  have  as  yet  been  paid. 

Farm  Cr&pi. 

Indian  Com — J.  Lounsbury,  83^  bushels  per  acre. 

Oats — 8.  Wheeler,  69|  bushels  per  acre. 

Officers,  1851.-— Lotan  Smith,  President,  (Liberir^  P.  0.,)  Fallsburgh ; 
James  H.  Foster,  Recording  Secretary ;  M.  L.  BushneU,  Treasurer ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  C.  8.  Woodward,  John  Dr^e,  Jesse  M.  Foster,  Lewis  Moore, 
R.  Rumsey,  James  Ellis,  6.  W.  Northrop,  N.  Flagler,  Alfred  Norris, 
Henry  Mead,  John  P.  Jones. 


TIOGA. 


In  this  county,  there  is  not  at  present  an  Agricultural  Society,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  efforts  will  be  made  to  organize  an  efficient  Society,  and  through 
its  influence  improve  and  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture. 

The  following  remarks,  on  the  subject  of  feirming,  are  from  the  Hon. 
(Gamaliel  H.  Barstow,  whose  experience  and  intelligence  has  led  him  to 
adopt  a  system  himself,  at  once  economical  uid  profitable,  and  whose  si^ 
gestions  are  deserving  of  the  attention  of  all.    He  says : 

The  winter  has  been  very  mild,  with  little  snow,  and  a  great  deal  of  rain. 
The  ground,  of  course,  bare  most  of  the  time,  and  nearly  half  of  the  time  it 
has  been  warm  and  muddy.  Uniform  cold  weather,  in  the  winter,  is  un- 
doubtedly best  for  wintering  cattle.  They  will  eat  less  in  a  warm  season 
than  in  a  cold  one,  but  ihey  will  waste  more,  unless  stabled.  Few  of  our 
oonunon,  small  brmers,  stable  their  cattle ;  and,  indeed,  I  know  of  none 
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with  OS  wbo  staUe  Am  whole  Btock.  Whether  cattle  are  stabled  or  not, 
hay  diotild  nerer  be  tlffown  on  the  ground  when  you  fodder.  It  is  but 
little  trouble  or  expense  to  make  mangers  on  the  outer  edge  of  your  barn- 
yard, in  which  to  throw  the  fodder ;  it  cannot  then  be  trodden  under  foot. 

These  mangers  may  be  made  by  driring  down  a  few  posts,  firom  four  to 
six  inches  in  diameter,  i^ut  eighteen  inches  from  the  fence,  and  nail  boards 
about  two  feet  high  on  theae  posts,  and  beaten  the  whole  with  an  occasional 
crossHie  to  the  fraice,  so  as  to  preyent  their  being  thrown  down.  In  this 
way  no  fodder  is  wasted,  whatever  may  be  the  conditiim  of  the  barn-yard. 
The  motto  of  the  farmer  should  be,  '*  waste  nothing,"  and  it  would  not  be 
a  bad  motto  for  every  body  else. 

The  old  way  of  making  what  are  oaUed  racks  in  barn-yards  will  not  an- 
swer. These  have  been  made  in  their  rudest  form,  by  crossing  stakes  over 
a  pole  rwed  two  feet  from  the  ground,  and  throwing  your  straw  or  hay  into 
the  crib,  made  above  the  pole.  These  have  generally  been  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  yard,  so  that  cattle  can  go  round  them.  This  method  is  gene- 
rally, though  not  universally,  abandoned,  as  it  is  found  the  cattle  pull  out 
the  fodder  from  between  the  stakes,  and  tread  it  under  foot. 

I  approve  of  stabling  cattle.  It  is  a  matter  of  economy,  but  inasmuch 
as  our  farmers  in  general  will  let  their  oattle  lie  out  of  door,  they  ought  to 
have  convenient  sheds  at  least  for  them  to  lie  under,  and  fodder  them  in  the 
way  above  recommended.  If  men  will  not  do  the  best  thing  for  themselves, 
it  is  well  to  try  to  induce  them  to  do  the  next  best.  I  have  long  been  sat- 
isfied that  indolent  habits,  more  than  a  real  want  of  knowledge,  have  most 
influence  in  keeping  so  many  hmB  in  a  slovenly  condition.  Mankind  love 
their  ease,  and  labor  generally  is  resorted  to  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
Although  all  sensible  men  agree,  that  it  is  well  for  the  world,  that  labor  ie 
made  necessary,  as  it  keeps  men  quiet,  and  sober,  and  out  of  bad  habits ; 
yet  all  desire,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  able  to  live  without  it.  For  myself  I 
am  obliged  to  say,  that  habits  of  industry  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon 
me  in  early  life,  that  I  should  hardly  be  able  to  content  myself  with  a  life 
of  idleness,  even  in  my  old  age. 

Mr.  Robert  Howell's  account  of  crops  on  pine  and  hemlock  land : 

In  1838,  we  cleared  about  four  acres  that  were  heavily  timbered,  the 
timber  principally  pbe  and  hemlock.  In  consequence  of  the  fell  being  cold 
and  stormy,  we  did  not  sow  it  with  winter  wheat.  In  the  following  spring 
we  sowed  it  with  spring  wheat,  and  seeded  it  down ;  the  wheat  was  rather 
light,  yielding  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  This  field  in  a  few  years  be- 
came mossy  and  briary  in  patches.  In  1848,  in  June,  we  mowed  the 
briars,  and  pidled  the  small  stumps  with  a  yoke  of  oxen,  and  plowed  the 
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gronnd  the  first  time  about  the  first  of  Jtily ;  we  oroes^lowed  the  same  and 
dragged  for  buokwheat,  but  in  ooDsequeQce  of  two  keavj  rauia,  we  did  not 
BOW  till  the  fourteenth  of  the  month.  About  the  middle  <^  September  we 
cut  die  bookwheat  from  about  four  aoves,  which  was  very  heavy.  There 
were  on  an  avenige  on  the  field,  siztj-fire  large  stumps  to  tbe  aeie,  besides 
a  number  of  loads  of  stone.  After  taking  off  the  buoki^eat,  about  the  last 
of  October,  we  turned  the  stubble  under  and  sowed  ije  on  one  aore,  and 
wheat  on  the  residue.  The  wheat  and  rye  eame  vp  that  fidl ;  in  the  spring 
the  grain  was  very  poor  to  appearance.  It  was  sown  with  plaster  about 
the  last  of  April,  and  harvested  in  July.  In  the  &I1,  a  few  bushels  of  the 
rye  was  thrashed  for  seed,  and  the  residue  in  Febniaiy,  and  carefully 
measured,  and  the  yield  was  thirty-four  busheb  of  very  heavy  rye.  Upon 
the  ground  whore  the  rye  grew,  there  was  from  seventy*two  to  seventy-six 
large  stomps.  The  idieat  was  a  little  lighter  than  usuaL  The  above 
statement  is  given  to  show  that  there  will  grow  good  crops  on  this  i»ne  and 
hemlock  land,  where  this  moss,  (called  by  srane  botanists,  the  dub  moss,) 
grows,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  some  writers.  This  moss  grows  generally 
about  two  inches  high,  with  a  very  slim  red  stalk,  and  a  large  whitish  head 
elongated. 


ULSTEB. 

In  consequence  of  the  rain  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  the  An* 
nual  Fair  of  the  Ulster  County  Agricultural  Society  was  pos^ned  until 
the  8th  and  9th  of  October.  It  was  heU  in  the  village  of  Kingston,  and 
although  the  exhibition  was  not  so  large  as  it  probably  would  have  been, 
had  it  not  been  postponed,  yet  the  large  number  of  individuals  present  fuUy 
demonstrate  the  additional  interest  whidi  is  taken  in  the  exhibitions  of  the 
Society.  Thedisplay  of  horses,  and  particularly  of  single  horses,  was  exoel* 
lent.  The  display  of  cattle  was  decidedly  the  best  ever  exhibited  in  Ulster. 
The  number  of  speoimoui  of  domestic  articles  was  not  large,  but  those  ex« 
bibited  were  of  a  superior  quality. 

The  plowing  match,  hehl  on  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  produced  con* 
riderable  excitement.  Several  teams  were  entered,  and  the  plowing  was 
unquestionably  the  best  I  ever  saw.  An  animated  and  interesting  address 
was  delivered  on  the  grounds  by  the  Hon.  J.  S.  €h)uld,  of  Columbia  county. 

The  following  premiums  were  awarded  on  field  crc^ : 

On  Wheat. 
Ist  premium  to  Br.  Peter  Grispell,  Jr.,  80  bushels  to  the  acre. 
2d      do  Solomon  D.  Crispell,  22^       do         do 
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On  Oats. 
Ist  premtum  to  Dr.  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  67)1  bnaheki  to  (be  icre. 
12d      do  Solomon  D.  CriiipeU,     61^        do  do 

On  COTTL 

lit  joeminm  to  Dr.  Peter  Criapell,  Jr.,  114}}     do  do 

2d      do  Abraham  Bosa, 103,^     do  do 

To  James  Gaatiae  was  awarded  a  premium  for  Buta  Bagas,  70  bnshela 

on  one-fifth  of  an  acre. 
J     The  wheat  in  both  oases  was  raised  on  doTor  sod,  mannred  on  sod  in 

Jane,  and  plowed  onoe  only.    The  oats  were  raised  on  oom  stnbble,  and 

the  com  on  old  sod,  mannred  highly. 

The  (dicers  for  the  ensning  year  are  as  fellows : 

President,  Peter  H.  Brink,  Sangerties :  Yice-Presidoits,  Joseph  Arnold, 

Esopos ;  G.  M.  Van  Luven,  Kingston ;  Philip  Hombeok,  Boohester ;  D. 

L.  Bernard,  Plattekill :  Becording  Secretary,  Peter  Crispell,  Jr.,  Hurley : 

Corref^Kmding  Secretary,  Wm.  Cockbum,  Kingston:  Treasurer,   B.  A« 

Chipp,  Kingston. 

P.  a  BBINK,  President. 


WASHINGTON. 

The  Tenth  Annoal  Oattle  Show  and  Fair  wis  held  at  Argyle,  September 
18th  and  Idth.  The  concourse  of  citijiens  in  attendanoe  was  unexpectedly 
large,  afibrding  gratifying  evidence  of  unabated  interest  in  the  Society's  ex- 
hibitions. 

The  first  day  of  the  Fur  was  deroted  to  the  show  ftnd  examination  of  stock, 
implements,  carriages  and  machinery,  that  covered  the  lawn  surrounding 
our  spacious  tent,  the  tent  itself  being  oocupied  with  cloths  and  carpets, 
household  manufactures,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  and  the  various  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy,  the  orchard  and  the  gpurden,  tastefully  arranged. 

In  the  forenoon  of  the  seoond  day,  we  had  a  spirited  plowing  match. 
The  afternoon  was  occupied  with  the  annual  address  by  Le  Boy  Mowry, 
Esq.,  the  reading  of  the  reports  of  the  different  committees,  and  the  pay^ 
ing  of  premiums.  Of  stock  entered  the  following  is  an  abstract :  horses, 
eighty-fiix;  catUe,  one  hundred  and  eleven;  sheep,  mxty^me;  swine, 
twenty-three. 

The  different  departments  of  dairy  products,  domestic  manufiwtaiM, 
ladies'  department,  and  fimn  implements,  all  had  their  atlractioDS,  wifthovit 
any  thing  entitling  either  to  especial  notice.    In  the  mechanical  department,  * 
the  show  of  fiurm  and  pleasure  carriages,  was  unusually  large  and  exceUwI- 

Such  an  occasion  furnishes  to  the  mechanic  and  artisan  a  capital  opportn- 

I  Assembly,  No.  160.1  20  rc^c^n\o 
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nity  to  advertise  and  display  £he  vaned  products  of  their  skill,  and  results 
in  profit  as  well  as  pleasure  to  both  buyer  and  seller. 

The  Society's  second  meeting  was  held  at  the  same  place  on  the  10th  of 
December,  to  award  premiums  on  crops  that  were  immature  at  the 
September  meeting.  In  this  department  the  show  was  lean,  and  in  de&ult 
of  competition,  not  half  the  premiums  offered  were  awarded. 

Heretofore  our  annual  show  has  been  held  in  that  town  which  offered  the 
most  money  for  the  location.  At  our  last  meeting,  a  permanent  location 
was  proposed,  its  merits  discussed,  the  necessity  of  such  a  measure  general- 
ly conceded,  and  a  committee  appointed  to  collect  facts  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion from  those  who  have  already  adopted  the  plan,  and  report  to  the  Socie- 
ty, which  adjourned  to  meet  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject  on 
the  second  Tuesday  of  May  next. 

Officers  for  1861. — President,  Harvey  Brown,  South  Hartford ;  Vice 
Presidents,  Henry  Holmes,  Greenwich ;  James  Savage,  Argyle ;  J.  B. 
Newcomb,  Whitehall ;  John  M.  Stevenson,  Cambridge ;  Edward  Bulkley, 
West  Granville ;  Treasurer,  Ahira  Eldridge,  North  Whiteoreek ;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  John  McDonald,  Salem ;  Recording  Secretary,  Le 
Boy  Mowry,  Greenwich,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  two  in  each 
town. 

The  Treasurer  has  received  for  tJie  current  year,  including  balance  on 

hand,  reported  1849, $609  41 

Paid  out 290  80 

Bftlanceon  hand, 218  61 

JOHN  McDonald,  Cor.  Secretary. 


Silk  akd  Coooons. 

The  committee  on  silk  and  ooooons  report,  that  both  the  soil  and  the  oli- 
maie  of  Washington  county  are  favorably  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
flilk.  The  white  mulbery  is  easily  raised,  is  a  hardy  tree,  enduring  the  rigor 
i£  our  seasons,  grows  luxuriantly,  requiring  but  little  oolture  and  yields 
good  food  for  the  silk  worm.  This  tree  has  attained  the  ago  of  something 
like-half  a  century  in  the  county,  showing  it  is  naturalised  to  our  climate 
Bod  that  Us  healthy  and  vigorous  appearance  is  a  proof  that  our  soil  is  adapted 
*  to  its  growth.  From  this  tree  the  silk  growers  of  the  eastern  continent  with 
the  aid  of  the  silk-worm  make  their  wealth.  The  fact  also  that  the  valuable 
fpedmeos  of  silk  manufactured  in  the  county,  and  for  a  cour|e  of  yean  have 
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been  presented  fiir  ]iiq;)eoti(m  aod  premiumB  at  our  Annual  Fairs,  is  an  evi- 
denoe  that  this  climate  is  &yorable  to  the  life,  health,  and  labor  of  the  silk- 
worm. 

The  demand  for  silk  is  uniTersal,  and  to  homan  appearances  increasing ; 
either  as  an  article  of  dress,  or,  as  essential  in  the  structure  of  garments. 
It  is  estimated  ^t  $25,000,000  are  annually  expended  in  the  United 
States  for  silk  ;  which  at  a  fsdr  estimate  will  giye  the  inhabitants  of  Wash- 
ion  county  an  annual  tax  of  $45,000  for  this  single  article  of  home  consump- 
tion. This  will  not  be  doubted,  if  an  esUmation  is  made  upon  the  value  of 
rilk  and  satin  Tests,  cravats  and  yelTets  used  by  gentlemen ;  and  the  more 
expensive  ornaments  and  dresses  which  rattle  upon  the  dignified  forms  of 
the  ladies. 

K  the  demand  is  so  great  and  our  soil  and  climate  so  favorable  to  the 
growth  <^  silk,  it  may  be  asked  with  emphasis,  what  hinders  Washington 
eounty  from  becoming  as  far-funed  and  jHraise  worthy  for  her  domestic  silks, 
as  for  her  honored  mechanics,  her  splendid  flurms,  rich  dairies,  blooded 
horses,  noble  stock,  superb  fleeces,  heavy  pork,  great  erops  and  rich 
fiyrmers? 

The  committee,  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  appointment,  have  exam- 
ined the  specimens  of  raw  silk,  knitting  and  sewing  silk  and  ooooons  pre- 
aented,  and  in  their  judgment  find  them  of  excellent  quality. 


WAYNE. 

Our  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Ford,  Esq.,  of  Newark,  has  been  unavoidably  pre- 
vented by  a  train  of  circumstances  too  numerous  to  be  herein  detailed,  from 
completing  his  report  in  proper  time  to  present  with  this  to  the  State  So- 
ciety. 

With  the  annexed  figures  for  the  result  of  his  report,  which  I  transmit 
in  haste,  fearing  our  report  will,  even  now,  be  quite  too  late. 

Amount  received  from  former  treasurer, .  •  •  • •••••••       $42  00 

do  State, 126  00 

do  memberships, •••••,....« 846  00 

^^■— .■■^-^^. 

$514  00 
Paid  prembms  and  expenses, • • 886  90 

Balance  on  hand, $177  10 

The  above  must  be  my  qpology  hi  attempting  to  make  a  veport,  in  the 
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absence  of  all  statistics  and  reports  of  committees,  entirely  from  recollec- 
tion, which  most  at  best  be  unavoidably  too  vague  and  indefinite. 

The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  pursue,  with  decided  advantage, 
the  experiment  of  holding  two  Fairs,  at  locations  convenient  for  the  attend- 
ance of  the  people,  who  appreciate  the  extra  trouble,  so  cheerfully  taken 
upon  themselves  by  her  officers  for  their  accommodation ;  and  turn  out,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and  not  only  to  be  seen  at  her  Fairs  was  the  human 
portion  of  creation  by  thousands,  but  all  the  beauties  and  varieties  of  fruits, 
and  the  vegetable  kingdom,  produceed  in  this  latitude,  and  unprecedented 
hereto  the  finest  specimens  of  useful  domestic  animals.  Poultry,  from  the 
highest  ^  Hen  fever  "  varieties,  down  to  the  old  speckled  hen — ^implements 
and  articles  of  utility  and  beauty,  sufficient  to  convince  the  host  of  aston- 
ished admirers  that  "Yankee  invention,*'  energy,  and  enterprise,  have 
placed  '*  shoulder  to  shoulder,"  determined  to  make  Wayne  county,  as  na- 
ture designed  her  to  be,  the  best  rural  district  in  the  Empire  State ;  and  that 
all  should  be  perfection,  the  authors  and  finishers  of  our  domtstic  depart- 
ments, came  in  with  countless  evidences  of  their  industry  and  skill,  and  had 
not  rain  storms  came  to  our  relief,  it  is  not  possible  to  tell  where  we  could 
have  found  room  to  exhibit  their  finbrics,  in  a  manner  properly  claimed  by 
iheir  beauty  and  excellence. 

To  attempt  to  particularize,  can  be  readily  imagined  from  the  above 
fiu}ts,  would  bo  the  merest  folly.  I  will  therefore  only  state  that  the  first 
flEur  was  held  at  Clyde,  on  the  18th  and  19th  September,  and  the  second 
at  Palmyra,  on  the  25  th  and  26th  of  September,  and  that  both  fiur  surpassed 
the  highest  anticipations  of  all. 

The  citizens  at  each  location  erected  suitable  halls  and  fixtures  upon  the 
show  grounds,  ftimished  pasture  and  new  hay  for  stock,  without  charge  to 
the  Society.  The  plowing  matches  were  attended  with  an  interest  that 
gave  evidence  of  an  exceeding  desire  to  improve  in  the  nice  art  of  tunning 
and  pulveriadng  the  soil  with  the  plow.  The  latest  improved  plows  worked 
admirably. 

A  public  sale  wb)  held  upon  the  grounds,  which  added  mneh  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  fairs,  and  many  animals  and  articles  changed  hands  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Our  entries  for  premiums  were  about  500  at  each  &ir,  and  all  things 
pertaining  to  our  fairs  gave  convincing  evidence  that  progress  to  per- 
fee^OB  is  ihe  only  aim,  and  to  make  that  the  sure  result,  a  commendable 
competition  ajid.  strife  are  visible  in  each  assembly  district,  originating  in 
the  circumstance  of  holding  two  fairs,  one  in  each. 

Prof.  John  P,  {Norton,  of  Tale  College,  gave  the  Society  an  addxeea,  at 
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each  Fair,  w]u<^  firom  tkeir  Id^j  scientific  and  at  the  same  time  jdain 
practical  bearii^,  and  the  very  attentiTe  raapiier  in  which  thej  were  listened 
to,  we  nay  calculate  they  will  hay«  a  lasting  and  beneficent  influenoe  in  ov 
county. 

Bat  two  farms  were  entered  for  premiums,  one  of  seven  hundred  acres, 
belongiDg  to  CoL  S.  S.  Brigg9,  in  the  town  of  Oal^,  which  was  represaated 
by  report  of  owner  and  committee,  as  being  in  a  high  state  of  cultivatioo, 
and  now  undergoing  important  improvements,  in  reclaiming  marshes,  clear- 
ing the  fields  entirely  of  stone,  and  converting  them  into  fences ;  buildings 
well  arranged,  principally  of  wood,  and  in  good  repair ;  water,  convenient 
and  plenty ;  and  in  every  particular  so  arranged  as  to  produce  the  be«it 
returns  for  capital  and  labor.  The  proceeds,  after  deducting  for  seed,  labor, 
wear  and  tear,  notwithstanding  the  expensive  improvements,  are  reported 
over  $3,500  annually.  Judging  from  present  indications,  the  persevering 
proprieti^  of  this  handsome  domain  will  soon  make  it  compare  well  with  any 
fiicm  in  the  State — to  him  the  first  premium,  $8,  was  awarded.  Another 
well  cultivated  and  handsome  £u*m,  belonging  to  Henry  Grayham,  Esq.,  of 
Bose,  received  the  second  premium,  86.  Much  was  said  by  the  committee 
in  commendation  of  the  jwofitaUe  management  (^  these  farms,  which  I  must 
do  tiie  proprietors  the  injustice  to  omit,  for  want  of  a  copy  of  the  report, 
whioh  I  could  not  conveniently  obtain  in  time* 

The  annual  meeting  was  held  on  the  11th  of  December,  1851, 
Officers^  1851. — President,  Stephen  Hyde,  of  Palmyra;  Correspimding 
Secretary,  B.  G.  Pardee,  of  Palmyra ;  Becording  Secretary,  Daniel  Ken- 
yon,  of  Newark ;  Treasurer,  Jas.  D.  Ford,  Newark.    Also,  seven  Yice- 
Presidents  and  Szeculive  Committee. 

JOS.  WATSON,  Praident. 


WYOMING. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Fair  and  Cattle  Show  of  this  County,  was  held  at 
Warsaw,  on  the  25th  and  26th  days  of  September. 

Although  a  hard  rain  commenced  the  first  day  of  the  fiair,  and  continued 
most  of  the  time  until  its  close,  the  attendance  was  unusually  large,  and 
was  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  thousand  persons. 

The  number  of  horses  and  cattle  was  not  as  large  as  we  have  seen  at  our 
pierious  &iz8,  but  wero  generally  of  a  rare  and  si^>erior  quality,  the  dis- 
play of  horses  was  in  every  way  creditable  to  our  county.  Our  exhibitioQ 
of  sheep  and  hogs  was  very  large,  and  in  many  partieulan  better  than  our 
yreviiiHi  onea. 
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Nearly  all  the  animab  were  in  fine  condition,  of  extraordinary  good  siie» 
according  to  age,  and  a  variety  of  breeds  of  each  kind  presented,  gave  satis- 
&otory  evidence  of  an  additional  attention  bestowed  upon  this  great  interest 
in  agriooltoral  improvement.  In  these  particulars  we  should  not  have  suf- 
fared  by  a  comparison  with  any  sister  counties  in  the  State. 

The  productions  of  the  county,  such  as  butter,  cheese,  honey,  sugar,  &c., 
were  well  represented,  and  the  quality  of  the  cheese  equal  to  any  ever  pre- 
sented, and  last  year  it  was  all  so  nearly  alike  that  the  committee  divided 
the  premium  equally  among  six  competitors.  They  pronounced  each  speci- 
men a  superior  quality,  and  equal  to  the  best  they  ever  saw,  not  excepting 
at  the  late  State  Fair,  and  challenge  the  State  to  compete  with  Wyoming 
in  cheese-making. 

Domestic  manufactures  were  presented  in  abundance,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  interest  of  our  fiur,  folly  establishing  the  good  taste,  inge- 
nuity, and  industry  of  our  citizens,  by  actual  demonstration.  I  am  gratified 
to  be  able  to  say,  that  in  various  branches  of  important  manufiictures,  and 
also  in  the  production  of  the  mechanic  arts,  improvements  and  delicacy  of 
finish  were  strikingly  visible,  from  any  former  year. 

The  mechanical  productions  of  agricultural  implements  were  not  as  nume- 
rous as  at  most  previous  fidrs,  owing  undoubtedly  to  the  inclement  weather; 
such,  however,  as  were  presented  on  the  ground  were  very  much  improved 
in  make  and  availability.  This  department  always  evinces  the  unceasing 
strife  of  progress,  which  seems  to  be  greater  with  mechanics,  generally, 
ihan  with  fmn^rs ;  the  reason  for  which  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  mecha- 
nics, firom  their  business,  study  more  those  natural  laws  without  which  no 
eonaiderable  eminence  can  be  obtained  in  this  age  of  improv^nent,  in  any 
of  the  departments  of  human  affairs.  Again,  it  is  true  that  agriculture  has 
been  steeped  in  slothfnlness,  and  mankind  have  planted  and  sowed  as  though 
the  earth  must  bring  forth  spontaneously,  without  attention,  or  thought,  that 
the  thing  to  be  produced  must  best  succeed  in  a  soil  combining  the  most 
alembic  proportions  of  itself.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  for  me  to  ex- 
press the  prevailing  idea  of  our  most  intelligent  fiumers,  that  schools  and 
colleges,  with  suitable  instructors,  are  imperiously  needed  in  this  depart- 
ment. 

Agriculture  requires  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  so  they  may  be  praoti- 
eally  applied  in  all  their  principles  to  the  various  modes  of  working  and 
treating  soils — a  fiu!t  that  calls  for  Uie  fostermg  care  of  our  Legislature, 
heretofore  so  little  bestowed,  in  proportion  to  the  enoouragement  ^ven  by 
h  to  most  of  the  professions. 

The  aid  of  science  is  shedding  its  Bght  over  the  loog  neglected  fields  of 
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•grieoltare,  wnd  what  has  formerly  been  held  as  fine  wrooglit,  philoeophicaiii 
diaquisition,  has  been  well  defined,  and  be^ns  to  be  practically  understood. 
The  application  of  labor-saving  machines  to  agricultural  pursuits  is  of  vast 
importanoe,  and  the  day  of  steam-plows,  steam-reapers,  and  steam-hay- 
rakers,  may  be  nearer  than  we  at  present  conceive.  Science,  in  its  disco- 
T^ee,  annihilates  the  old  humbug,  *  *  thai  any  machine  that  does  away  the 
amount  of  manual  labor,  generally  performed  by  the  poorer  class  of  com- 
munity, goes  so  fiir  to  their  detriment  in  gaining  employment,"  by  opening 
with  each  application  of  an  unused  original  principle,  a  thousand  other  ave- 
nues for  industrial  pursuits.  There  is,  too,  something  attadied  to  the  popu- 
ular  idea,  that  agriculture  is  not  among  the  aocomplishmeots  of  a  gentleman 
and  scholar.  This  idea  mftrt  be  driven  from  the  public  mind,  for  the  great- 
est interest  of  any  country  must  be  its  agriculture. 

At  our  late  &ir,  we  were  to  be  instructed  by  the  reports  of  the  various 
oommittees,  in  accordance  wiUi  a  former  resolution,  that  we  might  prove  by 
«xperienoe  which  source  was  the  most  profitable,  such  reports  or  an  address. 
I  regret  to  state,  that  from  some  cause  to  me  unknown,  very  few  such  re- 
ports, of  any  considerable  importanoe,  were  nuuie  in  writing.  We  have 
fortunately  one  source  of  supplying  this  public  deficiency,  and  that  is 
through  our  press.  Both  of  our  county  papers  give  more  than  usual  atten- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  by  well  digested  original  articles 
frequently  appeariiig  in  their  columns,  and  excellent  selections  from  various 
quarters  of  the  country,  applying  the  divine  aid  of  science  to  that  most 
ennobling  of  human  pursuits.  It  may  be  said,  that  on  agriculture  is  based 
the  immense  dependence  for  subsistence  of  all  civilisation,  and  in  fact  it 
becomes  the  source  on  whidi  both  commerce  and  manufactures  are  founded, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  it  tends  to  invest  it  with  an  almost  sacred 
character.  The  course  taken  by  our  press,  if  generally  followed,  would 
place  agriculture  among  the  professions  in  science,  where  it  properly  be- 
longs, and  lead  it  up  with  them  to  their  standard.  Our  fikrmers  are  now 
patronizing  a  number  of  agricultural  papers  liberally,  which  must  result  in 
great  advantage,  by  awakening  them  to  their  buuness,  and  relieving  them 
in  a  great  measure  from  the  public  odium  they  now  feel  rests  against  manual 
labor. 

Our  plowing  match  that  has  usually  exhibited  a  gratifying  influence,  was 
poorly  represented  in  numbers.  Only  two  teams  entered,  amount  of  land 
plowed  one-fourth  of  an  acre ;  time,  one  hour  and  a  half.  The  plowing 
was  done  exceedingly  well,  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  was 
best,  although  this  is  not  our  most  leading  pursuit  The  plowing  match  has 
always  excited,  as  much  real  interest  and  attention,  as  any  department  of  our 
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&ir,  and  few  counties  excel  ns  in  this  bnmoli  of  ferming.  I  apprehend  thai 
more  attention  nnist  be  given  by  ns  in  fdtnre,  or  suffer  in  this  partionlari 
from  former  exhibitions.  The  rain,  no  donbt  was  one  cause  for  the  de- 
creased interest  manifested,  and  that  so  few  competitors  were  present. 

A  great  Tariety  of  yegetables,  (hiits  and  flowers  were  presented,  which 
were  not  entitled  to  preminms,  from  a  want  of  any  role  on  the  particular 
articles,  and  a  sort  of  remissness  in  considering  this  part  of  our  fiur  of  less 
importance  than  it  really  is;  yet  very  lew  present  articles,  of  these  kiadsi 
with  any  kind  of  statistical  information,  about  the  variety,  method  of  rais- 
ing,  amount  raised  on  a  given  piece  of  ground,  that  is,  vegetables,  uidu- 
ding  also,  gndn,  that  committees  are  unable  to  discriminate,  rendering 
thb  part  of  the  exhibition  rather  uninterestftig,  to  which  I  shall  call  at* 
tention  at  our  next  county  meeting  in  February,  and  hope  to  secure  some 
action  that  wUl  result  in  stimulating  future  competitors.  Much  attention 
has  been  paid,  for  the  last  few  years  in  our  county  to  horticulture,  and  wa 
have  considerable  flne  fruit,  and  in  large  varieties,  and  by  a  little  encourage- 
ment from  our  Society,  there  might  be  good  displays  at  our  furs,  not  only 
in  all  kinds  of  fruit,  but  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  as  well  as  vegetables. 

The  whole  amount  of  premiums  awarded  and  paid  at  our  late  Mr  waSi 
$149.88,  and  for  incidental  expenses,  $20.68.  Our  account  tor  the  year 
stands  as  follows,  viz : 

By  balance  from  last  year,  1849, $148  76 

Gash  for  memberships  in  1850, 87  00 

Beceived  from  the  Stote, 87  00 

Total, $317  76 

To  cash  pud  as  premiums, $149  88 

For  incidental  expenses, 20  50 

Balance  on  hand, $147  88 

Total, $817  76 

Offietn  finr  1851 . — Bbeneier  P.  Beck,  of  Sheldon,  President ;  Leonard 
W.  Smith,  of  Warsaw,  Becording  Secretary ;  Hugh  T.  Brooks,  of  Coving- 
ten,  Ocmspondiog  Secretary ;  John  A.  McElwane,  of  Warsaw,  Treasurer. 

EBENEZEB  P.  BECK,  Pruidma. 

SheidoH,  D€C€mber  26th,  1850. 
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YATES.' 

The  Anniul  Fair  of  the  Yates  County  Agriotdtural  Society,  was  held  on 
the  4th  and  5th,  days  of  October,  and  was  well  attended.  The  weather 
waa  fine,  and  the  show  of  stock  was  better,  perhi^,  than  at  any  pre- 
▼ioos  fiiir.  Sizty-fbnr  head  of  cattle,  (mostly  natiye,)  thirty-one  horses, 
several  pens  of  sheep,  mostly  Frendi  and  Spanish  merinos.  Oar  fiurmers 
have  paid  bat  little  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of  cattle  in 
^is  ooonty,  hitherto;  but  an  bterest  in  that  sobject  seems  to  be  awakening 
in  the  minds  of  many,  and  they  begin  to  find  out  that  it  costs  no  more  to 
raise  good  stock  than  poor.  Among  the  cattle,  there  was  a  pair  of  w<»rking 
oxen,  the  property  of  Benjamin  Tuthill,  Esq.,  of  Starkey,  which  were  the 
**  observed  of  all  observers,*'  both  for  their  quality  and  the  perfect  manner 
in  which  they  were  broke.  Much  has  been  done  by  oar  fumers  to  improve 
their  flocks  of  sheep,  and  many  fine  flocks  are  bemg  nosed  of  the  differ^t 
imported  breeds. 

To  avoid  the  charge  of  fiivoritism  which  is  so  often  brought  against  com- 
mittees, each  article  was  numbered  and  the  premioms  awarded  without  the 
committees  knowing  the  competitors.  Some  of  our  mechanics  gave  decided 
evidence  of  their  skill,  and  I  think  the  exhibition  would  compare  fEivorably 
with  any  I  have  ever  witnessed.  The  number  of  articles  ofi'ered  was  one 
hundred  and  forty-eight.  The  show  of  plows,  I  think,  was  better  than  at 
any  eomty  fiir  I  ever  attended,  among  which  were  three  different  kinds 
of  iron  beam  plows,  decided  fiivorites  in  Uiis  county. 

The  plowing  match  was  well  attended,  and  a  good  degree  of  interest 
manifested.  Four  teams  were  entered  and  such  was  the  perfection  of  the 
work  that  the  committee  awarded  a  premium  to  each  of  the  eompetitors, 
giving  the  preference  to  an  iron  beam  plow,  the  Empire,  maaa&otared  in 
this  place. 

Aftto  the  plowing  match,  a  highly  interesting  and  tnstrootive  address 
was  delivered  by  Hon.  M.  H.  Lawrenoe. 

We  have  some  things  to  regret,  which  are  not  peculiar  to  us  alone,  the 
unwillingness  that  many  farmers  and  others  manifest  to  exhibit  their  stock 
or  other  articles  for  competition,  and  the  unwillingness  of  others  to  part  with 
a  certain  article  sometimes  called  the  almighty  dollar.  We  have  to  regret, 
above  all  the  loss  of  the  favor  of  the  ladies.  For  yean  past,  at  every  fair, 
the  center  of  attraction  has  been  the  court  house,  filled  as  it  has  been 
with  the  evidence  of  woman's  skill  and  industry,  in  which  was  manifested 
her  taste  for  the  beautiful,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  usefoL  This  year 
there  was  no  evidence  firom  ihem  that  such  a  thing  as  a  oow  existed  amoog 
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118,  and  "appearances  indicated  tne  entire  banishment  of  needle  work  from 
among  them. 

These  things  are  not  necessarily  so,  and  woe  betide  na  if  they  continue 
so,  for  there  never  has,  nor  ever  wUl  an  association  prosper  and  flourish  with- 
out their  countenance  and  support.  The  show  of  fruit  and  yegetables  was 
fair,  but  not  as  good  as  at  some  former  fairs. 

Farming  lands  in  our  county  have  increased  in  price  from  fifteen  to  twen- 
ty per  cent,  within  the  past  year,  and  there  seems  also  to  be  an  increased 
interest  in  agriculture,  which  we  hope  to  see  more  fully  developed  at  our 
next  fair. 

The  receipts  from  all  sources  are,  •  • •  •  •  •  $260  10 

Premiums  and  expenses  paid, • .  •  •  • 135  49 

Balance  on  hand  in  Treasury, • $124  61 

Officers  for  1851. — Hon.  Nehemiah  Raplee,  President ;  James  Arm- 
strong, Secretary ;  Fitz  A.  Stebbins,  Treasurer. 

CHARLES  M.  STARK,  President. 
Btntony  February^  1,  1851. 


CAYUGA. 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Cayuga  County  Agricultural  Society,  held 
at  the  court  house  in  the  city  of  Auburn,  on  Saturday,  January  11, 
Col.  William  Howard,  President,  in  the  chair,  and  John  B.  Bill  appointed 
Secretary.  The  chairman  annoxmced  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
elect  officers  of  the  Society  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  report  of  C.  A.  Parsons,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  was  received,  read,  ac- 
cepted, and  ordered  on  file. 

On  motion  of  C.  Qridley,  the  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year,  which  resulted  as  follows : 

President,  Lyman  Sherwood,  Auburn:  Vice-Presidents,  Lra  Hopkins, 
Auburn;  James  C.  Reed,  Aurelius;  S.  Bibbins,  Brutus;  S.  Fancher, 
Cato ;  L.  Colvin,  Conquest ;  F.  Bennett,  Fleming ;  W.  Adams,  Grenoa ; 
John  £.  Terpinning,  Ira ;  L.  Hoye,  Locke ;  A.  Howland,  Ledyard ;  L. 
J.  Hopkins,  Menti ;  L.  Stowell,  Moravia ;  S.  Rooks,  Niles ;  J.  I.  Brink- 
erhoff,  Owasco;  W.  F.  Cooper,  Sterling;  J.  G.  Wheeler,  Sennett;  R^ 
Howland,  Springport;  J.  S.  Rathbun,  Scipio;  J.  Barber,  Summerhill;  H. 
C.  Tuthill,  Sompronius ;  E.  W.  Bateman,  Venice ;  D.  S.  Halsey,  Victory : 
Executive  Committee,  J.  M.  Sherwood,  Auburn ;  A.  Underwood,  Aure- 
lius ;  J.  Wright,  Brutus ;  G.  8.  Tilford,  Cato ;  David  Schoolmaker,  Con- 
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quest;  Harrej  Ljon,  Fleming;  J.  Hall,  €knoa;  Levi  Lewis^  Ira;  J. 
Sherman,  Looke  ;  A.  Lyon,  Ledyard ;  W.  D.  Osbom,  Mentz ;  W.  Wade, 
Moravia ;  L.  Fuller,  Niles ;  0.  Howland,  Owaaoo ;  John  Neely,  Sterling ; 
John  Page,  Sennett ;  W.  Richardson,  Springport ;  W.  King,  Sdpio ;  M. 
Bradley,  Sommerhill ;  J.  Raymond,  Semproniua ;  L.  Murdock,  Venice ; 
S.  Lookwood,  Victory :  Corresponding  Secretary,  John  B.  Dill,  Aubom : 
Recording  Secretary,  H.  H.  Bostwick,  Anbum :  Treaaorer,  C.  A.  Par- 
eons,  Anbom. 

On  motimi  the  meeting  adyoomed  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 
J.  B.  Dill,  Sec'y.  W.  HOWARD,  FrmdetU. 

Auburn,  Jan.  11,  1851. 


MONTGOMERY. 

Our  Annual  Fair  was  held  at  Fort  Plain  Tillage,  on  the  11th  and  12th 
of  October.  Extensive  preparations  were  made  for  the  exhibition,  and  the 
number  in  attendance  was  unprecedented.  The  show  of  horses  was  large 
and  very  fine.  That  of  neat  cattle  was  rather  limited  in  number,  and  in 
breeds  and  quality  showed  no  very  decided  improvement  upon  those  of 
former  years.  This,  however,  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  fact,  that 
in  the  westerly  towns  of  our  county,  (where  the  fair  was  held,)  more  atten- 
tion is  given  to  dairying,  than  to  the  raising  of  the  choice  and  finer  breeds 
of  stock.  The  exhibition  of  sheep  and  swine  was  highly  creditable,  show- 
ing considerable  improvement  in  these  departments,  and  an  increasing  in 
terest  among  our  farmers,  especially  in  woolgrowing. 

The  display  of  agricultural  implements  was  unusually  large,  and  gave 
evidence  of  a  degree  of  skill  and  taste  hitherto  unequalled  in  our  county ; 
and  of  the  fine  carriages  and  sleighs  upon  the  ground,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  they  would  compare  &vorably  with  those  of  any  other  county  in  the 
State. 

The  dairying  interests  were  also  well  represented  by  a  large  display  of 
butter  and  cheese  of  the  finest  qualities. 

Of  the  many  varieties  of  the  different  kinds  of  fruit  on  exhibition  it  may 
ffufi&ce  to  say,  all  the  specimens  were  highly  satisfactory,  and  reflect  much 
credit  upon  those  who  are  so  lealously  devoting  themselves  to  the  useful 
and  important  branch  of  fruit  culture. 

The  plowing  match  was  in  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day,  and  owing  to 
misapprehension  as  to  the  time,  and  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  was  not  what 
it  otheiVise  would  have  been ;  though  there  were  several  plows  of  improved 
patterns  and  great  merit,  used  on  the  occasion,  and  furnished  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  skill  of  our  mechanics  in  the  construction  of  this  important 
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implement,  and  also  of  the  hct  that  our  farmers  appreciate  and  understand 
their  use.  It  b  deemed  proper  here  to  remark,  that  the  subsoil  plow  haa 
been  used  by  a  very  few  of  our  fetrmers,  and  is  beginning  to  attract  consid- 
erable attention,  thougb  it  is  believed  not  to  the  extent  which  it  deserves. 
There  are  probably  but  few  farms  in  our  county  which  have  not  more  or 
less  land  with  clay  bottom,  and  which  to  ensure  a  Mr  orop^  require  breaking 
up  to  a  greater  depth  than  is  practicable  with  the  ordinary  plow.  The 
short  crops,  and  in  some  cases  entire  fedlure  so  often  witnessed  on  some 
portions  of  many  of  our  &rms,  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  impervious  nature 
of  the  subsoil,  causing  the  ground  to  bake  and  become  hard  in  dry  weather, 
and  drowning  and  thus  destroying  vegetation  in  wet  weather,  both  of  which 
difficulties  may  be  wholly  obviated  by  the  use  of  the  subsoil  plow. 

Much  is  due  to  the  farmers,  mechanics,  and  others  of  our  county,  for  the 
interest  manifested  in  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  all  its  departments, 
and  of  the  various  mechanic  arts,  and  while  we  cheerfully  award  to  them 
their  full  share  of  credit,  we  would  not  be  unmindful  of  the  fairer  sex  whose 
contributions  at  our  Fair  decorated  the  interior  of  the  large  tent  erected  on 
^e  ground,  making  a  magnificent  display,  eliciting  universal  admiration  and 
applause,  thus  addiqg  largely  to  the  interest  and  enjoyment  of  the  occasion. 

An  eloquent  and  instructive  address  by  our  esteemed  fellow-citizen,  C. 
B.  Cochran,  Esq.,  of  Amsterdam,  (published  by  request  of  the  Society,) 
followed  by  a  spirited  discussion  on  the  management  of  the  di£ferent  soils 
of  our  county,  &c.,  and  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  closed 
our  Fair,  on  the  evening  of  the  second  day» 

Amount  of  premiums  paid,.  ••••••••••••••••••••••  $190  40 

Gashonhand, 50  00 

J.  W.  RIGGS,  President. 

Officenfor  1851. — James  Madntyre,  Mohawk,  President:  John  Nellis, 
St.  Johnsville ;  Isaac  Jackson,  Amsterdam,  Vice-Presidents :  Stephen 
Sammons,  Fonda,  Secretary:  Chester  8.  Brumley,  Fonda,  Treasurer: 
Simeon  Sammons,  Peter  H.  Fonda,  John  L.  Haggart,  Andrew  J.  Yates, 
Executive  Committee. 
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ON  THE  JERSEY,  MISNAMED  ALDERNEY  COW. 

The  following  article,  on  the  Jersey  Cow,  has  been  politely  furnished  for 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society,  by  the  author,  Col.  J.  Le  Coutkur,  of 
Belle  Vue,  in  the  Island  of  Jersey.  The  history  of  this  breed  of  cattle, 
which  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  quality  of  the  butter  which  is  produced 
from  the  milk,  cannot  prove  otherwise  than  interesting  and  useful  to  our  farmers. 
The  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  improve  the  form  and  quality  of  the 
Jersey  Cow,  and  which  have  proved  entirely  successful,  may  prove  a  stimu- 
lus to  our  dairymen  to  endeavor  to  improve  and  perfect  a  breed  of  dairy 
cattle,  as  suggested  in  the  report  on  dairies,  in  the  Transactions  for  1849, 
(p.  306.)  We  have  deemed  it  important  to  present  the  scale  of  points, 
which  have,  after  careful  examination  and  investigation,  been  adopted  by 
the  Royal  Jersey  Agricultural  Society,  in  determining  the  prizes  of  the  So- 
ciety upon  this  breed  of  cattle.  We  accompany  the  report  with  an  analy- 
sis of  the  milk  of  the  Jersey  Cow,  by  Professor  Emmons,  in  connexion  with 
analyses  of  the  milk  of  other  breeds,  which  show  the  very  great  richness  of 
the  milk  of  the  Jersey  Cow. 

Thi  Jerset  Cow. — By  Col.  J.  Le  Coxttetjr. 

The  breed  of  cattle  familiarly  known  throughout  Great  Britain  as  the 
Aldemey,  and  correctly  termed  in  the  article  Cattle,  of  the  **  Library  of 
Useful  Knowledge,"  **  the  crumpled  homed,"  was  originally  Norman,  it  is 
conceived,  as  cows  very  similar  to  them  in  form  and  color  are  to  be  seen  in 
various  parts  of  Normandy,  and  Britany  also ;  but  the  difference  in  their 
milking  and  creaming  qualities  is  really  astonishing,  the  Jersey  cow  pro- 
dncing  nearly  double  the  quantity  of  butter. 

The  race  is  miscalled  "  Aldemey,"  as  fiu*  as  Jersey  is  in  question ;  for 
about  seventy  years  since  Mr.  Dumaresq,  of  St.  Peters,  afterwards  tne 
chief  magistrate,  sent  some  of  the  best  Jersey  cows  to  his  father-in-law, 
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the  then  proprietor  of  Aldemey ;  so  that  the  Jersey  was  already  at  that 
period  an  improved,  and  superior  to  the  Aldemey,  race.  It  has  since  been 
vastly  amended  in  form,  and  generally  so  in  varioos  qualities,  though  the 
best  of  those  recorded  at  that  period  gave  as  much  milk  and  butter  as  the 
best  may  do  now. 

Ten  years  have  elapsed  since  the  attempt  was  first  made  by  fixed  rules  to 
improve  the  form  and  quality  of  the  Jersey  cow.  A  few  gentlemen,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  then  Lieutenant-Governor,  Major-General  Thornton, 
selected  two  beautiful  cows,  with  the  best  qualities,  as  models.  One  of 
these  was  held  to  be  perfect  in  her  barrel  and  fore-quarters ;  the  other 
equally  so  in  her  hind-quarters.  From  these  two  the  following  points  were 
laid  down  to  be  the  rule  for  governing  the  judges  in  all  the  cattle-shows  of 
the  Jersey  Agricultural  Society. 

The  accuracy  of  this  arrangement  b  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  deviation 
from  it  has  been  made,  the  experience  of  ten  years  having  only  added  to  the 
scale,  the  points  for  general  appearance  and  condition : 

Scale  of  Points  for  Bulls. 

The  following  is  the  scale  of  points  which  guide  the  judges  in  awarding 
the  premiums  on  cattle : 

Article.  Poivts. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side, •  •  •  • 

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side, 

3.  Head,  fine  and  tapering, • • 

4.  Forehead  broad,  •  • • 

5.  Cheek  small,  •  • • •  • .  •  • 

6.  Throat  clean, •••..• 

7.  Muzzle,  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  color, 

8.  Nostrils,  high  and  open, • 

9.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base  and  tapering, 

tipped  with  black, •.•••••• 

10.  Ears,  small  and  thin, .  •  • • • 

11.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within, • 

12.  Eye,  full  and  lively, 

13.  Neck,  arched,  powerful,  but  not  too  coarse  and  heavy, .  • • . 

14.  Chest,  broad  and  deep, 

15.  Barrel  hooped,  broad  and  deep, 

16.  Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last  rib  and 
•  the  hip, 

17.  Back,  straight,  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip, 
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18.  Baok,  straight,  firom  the  tq>  of  the  hips  to  the  settmg  onof  the  tail; 

and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  the  baok, 

19.  Tail,  fine, 

20.  Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks, 

21.  Hide,  mellow  and  moveable,  but  not  too  loose, 

22.  Hide,  covered  with  fine  and  soft  hair, 

23.  Hide  of  a  good  color, • . .  • • 

24.  Fore-legs,  short  and  straight, • 

25.  Fore-arm,  large  and  powerful,  swelling  and  full  above  the  knee,  and 

fine  below  it, • • 

26.  Hind-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long  and 

well  filled  up, 

27.  Hind  legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks)  and  bones  rather  fine, 

28.  Hind  legs,  squarely  placed,  and  not  too  close  together  when  viewed 

from  behind, 

29.  Hind  legs,  not  to  oroes  in  walking, •••••• 

80.  Hoofs,  small, 

81 .  Growth, 

82.  General  appearance, • 

88.  Condition, • • 

Perfection, 83 

No  prise  shall  be  awarded  to  a  bull  having  less  than  twenty-seven  points. 

Scale  of  Points  for  Cows  and  Heifers. 
Article,  Points. 

1.  Pedigree  on  male  side, •  • 

2.  Pedigree  on  female  side, •  •  • , ; 

8.  Head,  small,  fine  and  tapering, • • 

4.  Cheek,  small, •  • .  •  • 

5.  Throat,  clean, 

6.  Muzzle,  fine  and  encircled  with  a  light  color, •  •  •  • « 

7.  Nostrils,  high  and  open, 

8.  Horns,  smooth,  crumpled,  not  too  thick  at  the  base,  and  tapering, 

tipped  with  black, • • 

9.  Ears,  small  and  thin, • 

10.  Ears,  of  a  deep  orange  color  within, • 

1 1.  Eye,  full  and  placid, •  •  •  •  • •  •  • 

12.  Neck,  straight,  fine,  and  lightly  placed  on  the  shoulders, 

18.  Chett,  broad  and  deep,  •  •  • •  •  •  < 
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14. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 

26. 
27. 

28. 
29, 
80. 
81. 
32. 
33. 
84. 
35. 
36. 


Barrel  hooped,  broad  and  deep, 

Well-ribbed  home,  having  but  little  space  between  the  last  rib  and 

the  hip, , 

Back,  straight,  from  the  withers  to  the  top  of  the  hip, 

Back,  straight,  from  the  top  of  the  hips  to  the  setting  on  of  the 

tail ;  and  the  tail  at  right  angles  with  the  back, 

Tail,  fine, ••••••• •••• 

Tail,  hanging  down  to  the  hocks, 

Hide,  thin  and  moyeable,  bnt  not  too  loose, 

Hide,  coyered  with  fine  and  soft  hair, 

Hide,  of  a  good  color, 

Fore-legs,  short,  straight  and  fine, 

Fore-arm,  swelling  and  full  above  the  knee,  and  fine  below  it,. . .  • 
Hmd-quarters,  from  the  hock  to  the  point  of  the  rump,  long  and 

well  filled  up, 

Hind  legs,  short  and  straight  (below  the  hocks)  and  bones  rather  fiine. 
Hind  legs,  squarelj  placed,  not  too  close  together  when  viewed  from 

behind, 

Hind  legs,  not  to  cross  in  walking, 

Hoofs,  small, 

Udder,  full  in  form,  i,  e.,  well  in  line  with  the  belly, 

Udder,  well  up  behind, 

Teats,  large  and  squarely  placed,  being  wide  apart, 

Milk-veina.  very  prominent, 

Growth, 

General  appearance, 

Condition, •  • 


Perfection, 36 


Three  points  shall  be  deducted  from  the  number  required  for  perfection 
on  heifers,  as  their  udder  and  milk  veins  cannot  be  fuUy  developed.  A 
heifer  wUl  therefore  be  considered  perfect  at  thirty-three  points. 

No  prize  shall  be  awarded  to  cows,  or  heifers,  having  less  than  twenty- 
nine  points. 

The  evil  was,  and  still  exists,  that  most  Jersey  farmers,  like  many  others, 
never  thought  of  crossing  wiUi  a  view  to  improvement,  conscious  of  possess- 
ing a  breed  excellent  for  the  production  of  rich  milk  and  cream — milk  so 
rich  in  some  cows  that  it  seems  like  what  is  sometimes  called  cream  in 
cities — and  cream  so  much  richer  that,  from  a  verdant  pasture  in  spring,  it 
appears  like  clouted  cream.    But  the  Jersey  farmer  sought  no  further.    He 
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was  content  to  posaoss  an  ngly,  ill-formed  animal,  with  flat  sides,  wide  be- 
tween the  ribs  and  hips,  cat-hammed,  narrow  and  high  hips,  with  a  hollow 
back. 

She  had  always  possessed  the  head  of  a  fawn,  a  soft  eye,  her  elegant 
crumpled  horns,  small  ears,  yellow  within,  a  clean  neck  and  throat,  fine 
bones,  a  fine  tail ;  above  all,  a  well-formed,  capacious  udder,  with  large 
swelling  milk  veins. 

Content  with  these  qualities,  the  only  question  in  the  selection  of  a  bull, 
among  the  most  judicious  farmers,  was,  "  Is  the  breed  a  good  one  ?'*  mean- 
ing, solely,  had  its  progenitors  been  renowned  for  their  milking  and  cream- 
ing qualities  ?  But  the  mere  attention  to  this  was  one  of  primary  import- 
ance in  a  circumscribed  spot  like  Jersey  ;  it  may  have  been  quite  sufficient 
to  establish  a  hereditary  superiority  in  the  most  needful  quality.  It  may 
also  have  established  it  with  a  rapidity  that  could  not  have  been  obtained 
in  a  wide  extended  country  like  France.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  present 
superiority  of  the  Jersey  over  the  French  breed. 

Some  idea  may  be  given  of  the  difference  in  the  form  of  the  ancient  and 
the  improved  breed  by  the  following  sketches  : 


The  Old  Jmrr  Cow,  from  1800  to  1830,  still  to  bo  Men  m  •ome  putnret.  Tho  foUowinf  pomtt 
ipoald  be  taken  (torn  ber ;— obeck  lorf  e,  1 ;  ewe  neck,  1 ;  boUow  back,  1 ;  eat-ham,  1 ;  flat  tide,  1 ; 
SOI  ribbed  borne,  1 ;  bind  leg*  crooked,  1 ;  general  appcnmnce,  1 ;— in  all.  8.  These,  deducted  from 
S0,  the  namber  leai  (he  pedigree,  leaves  18,  whieb  was  abont  tbe  arersf  o  i|nmber  fhe  best  cows  had  at 
tfM  formation  of  the  Society. 
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843,  Portrait  of  **  Bbavtt,*'  a  Prize  Cow,  four  years  old,  bred  by  Colonel  Ls  Covtkvb,  at  BeD* 
Voe.  She  has  already  produced  11  lbs.  Jersey,  or  11  lbs.  13  ox.  imp.,  of  rich  yellow  butter,  weekly 
IB  May,  ftim  19  qte.  of  milk  daily,    ^^he  was  awarded  twenty-seven  points,  as  a  two-year-old  heifer. 


The  Jersey  cow  is  a  singularly  docile  and  gentle  animal ;  the  male,  on 
the  contrary,  is  apt  to  become  fierce  after  two  years  of  age.  In  those  bred 
on  the  heights  of  St.  Ouen,  St.  Brolade,  and  St.  Mary,  there  is  a  hardiness 
and  sound  constitution  that  enables  them  to  meet  even  a  Scotch  winter 
ivithout  injury ;  those  bred  in  the  low  grounds  and  rich  pastures  are  of 
larger  carcass,  but  are  more  delicate  in  constitution. 

Of  the  ancient  race  it  was  stated,  perhaps  with  truth,  that  it  had  no 
tendency  to  fatten ;  indeed  some  cows  of  the  old  breed  were  so  ungainly, 
high*boncd,  and  ragged  in  form,  Megs  Merrilies  of  cows,  that  no  attempt  to 
fatten  them  might  succeed — the  great  quantities  of  milk  and  cream  which 
they  produced  probably  absorbing  all  their  fattening  properties 

Yet  careful  attention  to  crossing  has  greatly  remedied  this  defect.  By 
having  studied  the  habits  of  a  good  cow  with  a  little  more  tendency  to  fat- 
ten than  others,  and  crossing  her  with  a  fleshy,  well-conditioned  bull,  of  a 
race  that  was  also  known  to  produce  quality  and  quantity  of  butter — ^the 
next  generation  has  proved  of  a  rounder  form,  with  a  tendency  to  make  £it, 
without  having  lost  the  butyraceous  nature. 

Some  of  these  improved  animals  have  fattened  so  rapidly  while  being 
atall-fed,  from  the  month  of  December  to  March,  as  to  sufler  in  parturition, 
when  both  oow  and  calf  have  been  lost ;  to  prevent  which  it  is  mdispeoflabla 
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io  lower  the  oosditioD  <^  t]i6  eow,  or  to  bleed,  in  good  time.  Sndi  animftls 
will  fiOten  n^ndly.  Tbeir  beef  is  excellent ;  the  only  defect  being  in  the 
color  <^  the  fitt,  which  is  sometimes  too  yellow.  It  is  now  a  fidr  question, 
whether  the  improved  breed  msy  not  fiitten  as  rapidly  as  any  breed  known  ? 

Qnayle,  who  wrote  the  "  Agricnltural  Survey  of  Jersey,"'  states  "  that 
the  Ayrshire  was  a  cross  between  the  short-homed  breed  and  the  Al- 
demey." 

There  is  a  considerable  affinity  between  these  two  breeds.  The  writer 
^  has  noticed  Ayrshire  cows  that  seemed  to  be  of  Jersey  origin,  but  none  of 
them  were  said  to  have  produced  so  large  a  quantity  of  cream  or  butter ; 
nor  was  the  butter  in  Scotland  ai  nearly  so  deep  a  tinge  of  yellow  as  the 
most  rich  in  Jersey.  One  Jersey  cow  that  produces  very  yellow  cream 
will  give  a  good  color  to  butter  produced  from  two  cows  affording  a  pale* 
colored  cream. 

It  is  not  doubted  that  crosses  firom  the  Jersey  breed  have  taken  place. 
Field-Marshal  Conway,  the  governor  of  this  "  sequestered  isle,'*  as  Horace 
Wslpole  termed  it,  and  Lieutenant-Greneral  Andrew  Grordon,  who  succeeded 
him,  nearly  half  a  century  back,  both  sent  some  of  the  best  cattle  to  Eng* 
land  and  Scotland.  If  pains  were  taken,  the  race  and  its  consequents  might 
be  distinctly  traced,  which  might  lead  to  important  results  in  breedmg. 

In  the  "  Farmers*  Series,**  at  the  article  **The  Angus  Breed,"  a  portrait 

of  a  beautiful  heifer  is  seen ;  she  is  said  to  have  been  '*  out  a  very  small 

*  cow,  with  a  remote  dash  of  Guernsey  blood  in  her."     Her  dead  weight  was 

estimated  at  ISO  or  140  stones.    She  sold  for  50Z.,  after  having  obtained 

several  medals,  and  had  been  publicly  exhibited. 

The  grand  desideratum  l^  to  discover  a  breed  that  will  be  useftil  to  the 
graiaer,  the  dairyman,  and  the  small  &rmer.  In  so  small  a  spot  as  Jersey, 
it  is  difficult  to  cross  the  breed  essentially — a  great  step  towards  it  is  gained 
by  crossing  cattle  bred  in  the  low  rich  pastures  with  those  of  the  exposed 
hiUs  on  the  western  or  northern  coast :  these  being  smaller,  finer  boned, 
of  a  more  hardy  constitution,  and  feeding  on  a  short  rich  bite,  impart 
strength  of  constitution  and  hardihood  to  the  larger  and  more  delicate  ani* 
mals  of  the  sheltered  low  grounds. 

It  is  believed  that  cattle  are  generally  more  healthy  and  free  from  ejA- 
demics  here  than  in  most  countries.  This  may  be  attributable  in  some 
measire  to  the  saline  particles  which,  being  so  frequently  in  suspension  over 
the  ishnd,  are  afterwards  deposited  on  the  herbage,  and  tend  to  its  salu- 
brity. Afker  heavy  gales,  it  is  frequently  found  that  the  grass  all  across 
the  island  has  a  strong  saline  flavor.  So  partial  are  cattie  to  this  flavor, 
that  they  will  greedily  devour  grsss  which  has  been  watered  with  sea-water 
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whiob  ihdj  previously  rejected.  Two  pipef  per  aore»  spread  from  an  ordi^ 
nary  watering-cart,  or  from  a  pipe  which  may  be  made  to  pour  into  a  long 
deal-box  perforated  with  holes,  will  be  found  of  great  utility  where  sea^ 
wat^  or  salt  can  be  obtained  at  small  cost. 

The  Jersey  farmer  treats  his  cow  with  gentleness  and  oare ;  it  might  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  his  wife  does  so.  On  good  farms  she  is  usually 
housed  at  night  after  the  end  of  October  to  the  end  of  February,  if  heavy 
rain,  hail,  or  snow  prevail.  It  is  deemed  to  be  healthful  to  give  a  cow  a 
short  run  daily  through  the  winter,  excepting  in  stormy  weather.  At  this 
season,  which  is  usually  several  d^ees  warmer  than  in  the  mildest  part  of 
Devonshire,  she  is  fed  with  a  certain  portion  of  straw,  from  10  lbs.  to  20 
lbs.  of  hay,  with  about  10  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of  parsnips,  white  carrots,  turnips, 
or  mangold-wurzeL 

The  small  portion  of  grass  which  she  may  pick  up  in  the  winter,  with  the 
above  quantity  of  food,  enable  her  to  produce  a  rich  and  well-colmred  sam- 
ple of  butter  till  within  six  weeks  of  parturition. 

At  this  period,  which  is  usually  r^ulatod  to  take  place  about  the  month 
of  March  or  April,  just  when  the  cow,  bemg  in  full  milk,  may  soon  be 
placed  on  the  fresh  spring  pasture  in  April  or  May,  she  is  an  object  of  ex* 
treme  care.  On  calving  she  is  given  a  warm  potation  of  cider,  with  a  little 
powdered  ginger.  Quayle  hints  that  pet  cows  are  further  indulged  with  a 
toast  in  their  caudle. 

The  calf  is  taken  from  the  cow  at  once,  and  fed  by  hand.  It  may  be  well 
to  advise  that  on  the  first  occasion  of  calving,  the  calf  should  be  allowed  to 
draw  the  cow  fully ;  for  no  milking  by  hand  will  so  completely  empty  the 
vdder,  nor  cause  the  milk-veins  to  swell  to  their  full  development,  as  will 
the  suction  of  the  oal£ 

Some  of  the  eariy  meadows  produce  rich  grass  in  March ;  but  the  general 
flush  of  grass,  which  comes  on  generally  late  in  April,  is  the  period  when 
the  Jersey  former  looks  forward  with  anxiety.  The  cow  is  then  tethered  to 
tiie  ground  by  means  of  a  halter  five  or  six  fact  long :  this  is  appended  by  a 
ring  and  swivel  to  a  chain  which  encircles  her  horns,  closed  by  a  ring  and 
bar ;  the  other  end  of  the  halter  is  fastened  to  a  chain  six  or  eight  feet  long, 
which  is  connected  by  a  swivel  and  ring  to  a  stout  iron  stake  a  foot  long ; 
this  is  driven  into  tiie  ground  by  means  of  a  wooden  mallet.  The  cow  hav- 
mg  this  circular  range  of  twelve  feet  or  more  is  oompdled  to  eat  it  olean. 
She  is  usually  moved  thrice  a  day,  and  milked  morning  and  evening,  on 
many  faxma  at  mid*day  also.  Under  this  system,  the  writer  has  owned  four 
oows  that  produced  eight-and^forty  pounds  Jersey,  or  above  fifty-one  pounds 
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imperial,  waigkt  of  rioh  yellow  buttor  per  week  in  the  montli  of  May  aii4 
part  of  June. 

In  very  hot  weather,  in  July  or  August,  it  is  adyisaUe  to  shelter  the  cow 
from  the  heat  and  lies ;  otherwise  these  tease  oows  to  snch  a  degree,  by 
ioreing  them  to  ran  about  incessantiiy,  that  they  have  no  time  for  repose 
and  chewing  the  oud ;  they,  in  consequence,  afford  much  less  milk  or  cream. 

It  was  anciently  thought  that  cream  from  the  Jersey  oow  was  too  rich 
lor  making  cheese.  Mr.  Le  Feuyre,  of  La  Houge,  who  has  a  fine  breed  of 
eows,  toied  the  experiment  two  years  since,  and  succeeded  to  admiration. 
It  was  made  from  the  p«re  milk,  cream  and  all,  as  it  comes  from  the  oow. 
It  was  found  that  the  quantity  of  milk  that  would  have  produced  a  pound 
of  batter  afforded  one  pound  and  a  half  of  cheese. 

From  the  quantity  of  milk  which  produced  a  cheese  of  twenty  pounds 
weight,  the  drainingt  of  the  curds  and  whey,  on  being  churned,  yielded 
four  pounds  of  butter.  This  batter  was  of  an  inferior  quality  when  eaten 
with  bread,  but  was  superior  to  any  other  for  the  making  of  pastry  ;  it  was 
peomliarly  hard,  and  of  excellent  texture  for  such  use  in  hot  weather.  The 
writer  has  tasted  cheeses  from  Mr.  Le  Feuvre's  farm  quite  equal  in  quality 
to  the  richest  douUe-01o*ster. 

On  one  or  two  fiturms  besides  General  Fouxel's,  butter  is  made  from  douted 
eream  in  the  Deyonshire  mode ;  but  as  this  is  not  peculiar  to  Jersey,  it  is 
not  noticed  further  than  that  ten  pounds  of  butter  are  usually  made  in  five 
minutes  by  this  process.  The  usual  way  ai  procuring  the  cream  is  by 
placing  the  milk  in  pans  about  six  inches  deep,  the  glazed  shallow  earthen- 
ware having  taken  place  of  the  uoglazed  deep  vessels. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  richest  milk  and  cream  are  produced  by  cows 
whose  ears  have  a  yellow  or  oraAge  color  within.  Some  of  the  best  oows 
give  twenty-six  quarts  of  milk  in  twenty-fDur  hours,  and  fourteen  pounds 
of  butter  from  such  milk  in  one  week.  Such  are  rare.  Oogd  cows  afford 
twenty  quarts  of  milk  daily,  and  ten  pounds  of  butter  weekly,  in  the 
spring  and  sommer  months.    Butter  is  made  every  second  or  third  day. 

Lactometers  indicate  the  degrees  oi  richness,  or  cream,  which  the  milk  of 
any  oow  aflbids,  with  great  nicety.  This  varies  with  different  food.  The 
mode  is  to  fill  the  lactometer,  mp  to  sero  with  the  first  milk  that  is  drawn  from 
the  cow  in  tiie  moroing  \  then,  when  the  udder  is  ooarly  emptied,  to  fill  a 
second  lactometer  with  the  residue  of  the  milk»  throwing  a  little  out  of  the 
lactometer,  to  refill  it  to  sero  with  the  very  last  drops  which  can  be  drawn  from 
the  cow :  these  will  be  nearly  all  cream.  The  lactometer  filled  with  the  first 
milking  may  only  indicate  four  degrees  of  cream,  while  that  filled  with  the 
last  milking  may  indicate  forty  degrees  of  cream.    Then  by  dividing  the  sum 
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total^orty*fbiir  by  two,  we  baye  twentj*two  d^rees  of  cream,  wAich  a  v^ 
good  cow  will  produce ;  others  so  little  as  ten  or  fifteen. 

Jersey  butter,  made  when  the  cows  are  partially  fed  on  parsnips,  ot  white 
carrots  and  grass,  in  September  and  October,  when  salted  and  potted  will 
keep  till  the  following  spring,  preserving  as  wdil  as  Irish  butter,  with  a  much 
less  rank  flavor. 

(Col.  Le  Gouteur  informs  us  under  date  of  June  15, 1850,  that  yearling 
bulls  of  ihe  pure  breed  would  be  delivered  at  Southampton,  England,  from 
£10  to  £12,  and  a  yearling  prise  heifer  at  from  £10  to  £15— from  $48 
to  $70  each.) 


We  have  been  furnished  by  Prof.  Emmons  with  the  accompanying  analy- 
sis of  the  milk  of  a  Jersey  cow,  imported  from  Jersey  by  John  A.  Taintor, 
Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Gt. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  MILK  OF  THE  JERSEY  COW. 

BY  PB0FES80B   B.   BMUONS,  09  ALBANY. 

The  value  of  the  milk  of  this  breed  of  cows  will  be  better  understood 
by  giving  the  analysis  of  the  milk  of  one  or  two  other  breeds,  for  compadh 
son.  For  this  purpose,  I  diall  copy  the  analysis  of  Prof.  Thompson,  of 
Glasgow,  of  the  milk  of  the  Ayrshires,  which  was  made  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  British  government,  for  the  purpose  <tf  determining  the  rdadva 
value  of  food  in  the  production  of  butter.  Thb  cow  was  fed  upon  gnuKk 
The  milk  had  a  specific  gravity  of  1,029.    It  contained. 

Water, 87  19 

DrymattOT, 12  81 

Butter, 8  70 

Casein, 4  16 

Sugar, 4  85 

Ash, 59 

The  Jersey  cow,  from  whose  milk  the  analysis  was  made  is  owned  by  J.  A. 
Taintor,  Esq.,  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  and  a  description  ai  her  condition  and 
manner  <tf  feeding  will  be  found  in  the  letter  <tf  Mr.  Taintor,  which  is  an- 
nexed. The  milk  was  sent  by  express  and  reached  me  in  good  conditioii. 
Its  speoiflo  gravity  was  1,081 . 8.    It  contained. 

Water, 84  78 

DrymattOT, 16  27 

Butter, 8  07 

Casern, • 6  02 

Sugar, 8  05 

Ash, 79 
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Tlie  batter  was  obtained  by  Ether.  In  order  to  teat  the  oorreotness  of 
tke  foregoing  result,  I  set  aside  16  os.  for  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  oreamed 
it.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  was  68^  F.  In  churning,  it  thickened 
eoDsiderably,  and  required  the  addition  of  the  skimmed  milk  to  aid  the 
BMvement  ci  the  cream.  The  butter  by  my  mode  of  proceeding  came  in 
eight  minutes,  including  delay,  it  should  be  set  down  as  five  minutes.  The 
butter  on  its  first  appearance  was  in  hard  lumps  and  comparatively  dry. 
It  weighed  706.79  grains,  equivalent  to  9.83  per  cent.  Butter  contains 
about  twelve  per  cent  of  water,  and  nearly  one  per  cent  of  curd.  If  a  de- 
duction b  made  for  these  items,  the  quantity  of  butter  will  correspond  very 
dosely  with  the  amount  obtained  by  ether. 

According  to  the  foregoing  result,  the  milk  furnished  by  the  Jersey  cow, 
owned  by  Mr.  Taintor,  will  amount  to  154  lbs.  per  week,  and  should  yield 
12.82  lbs.  of  butter.  In  Frot  Thompson's  experiments,  the  yield  of  milk 
for  sixteen  days  was  809  lbs.  14  oi.  6  dr.,  which  gave  11  lbs.  14  os.  11  dr. 
of  butter.  During  an  equal  period,  Mr.  Taintor*s  cow  will  give  352  lbs. 
of  milk,  which  will  yield  281^^^  lbs.  of  butter,  giving  a  balance  in  her  &vor 
ofaboutl81bs. 

An  Ayrshire  cow,  owned  by  a  gentleman  in  this  neighborhood,  yielded 
me  516  grs.  of  butter  per  16  os.  of  milk.  Milk  taken  from  the  cans  of  a 
milkman,  which  is  regarded  as  good  milk,  gave  875  grs.  of  butter  per  16  01. 

It  may,  however,  be  interesting  to  purchasers  of  milk,  to  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowing analysis  for  eomparwon  of  the  common  milk  with  that  of  the  Jersey 
or  Ayrshire  cows.     Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Water, 90.48 

Casein, 8.88 

Butter, 2.88 

Sugar, 2.78 

The  persons  who  use  ^ia  variety  of  milk  regard  it  as  very  good,  no  foult 
being  found  with  it.  A  taste  of  the  Ayrshire,  and  especially  of  the  Jersey 
oow's  milk,  would  probably  impart  one  or  two  new  ideas  on  the  qualities 
of  the  milk  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  using. 

E.  EMMONS. 

Mr.  Taintor's  Letter. 
E.  Ehmonb,  Esq.,  Albany : 

Dear  Sir — On  my  return  home  I  have  your  fitvor  <tf  the  4th  inst.  I 
cheerfully  comply  with  your  request,  and  send  you  by  express  a  bottle  rf 
Aldemey  milk. 

My  Aldemey  cows  had  a  very  long  passage,  and  the  hay  having  fallen 
short,  they  arrived  in  most  pitiable  condition,  and  have  not  yet  fully  re- 
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^Sovered.  The  oow  from  wUoh  I  shall  send  the  milk,  is  five  years  old  tiext 
Jime»  recently  calved,  in  poor  condition,  and  has  <mly  been  fed  aU  winter 
on  hay,  with  four  quarts  of  bran  daily.  She  gives  now  eleven  to  twelv« 
qvarts  of  milk  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  tiie  butter  is  £ur  superior  to  any  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  country.  These  animals  I  selected  mysdl^  as  Um 
very  best,  paying  from  18/.  to  25/.  sterling  for  extra  cows. 
Very  respectfully  yours, 
Hartford,  Feb.  13, 1851,  JOHN  A,  TAINTOB. 


WERE  FENCES. 

BY   HAMILTON   MXTBBAY,  PRESIDENT  OSWEaO  AGRIClTLTUltAL  SOOIETT. 

This  mode  of  dividing  farms  and  enclosing  cattle,  has  be«i  recently  much 
discussed  and  extensively  tried,  with  varied  success.  Having  constructed 
some  two  hundred  rods  on  my  fiurm  in  various  ways,  and  with  entire  satis- 
^M^tioB,  and  believing  them  worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmers  of  this  State^ 
now  that  wood  is  becoming  more  valuable,  and  wire  cheaper,  I  submit  for 
oompilation  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society's  Transactions,  a  mode  of 
structure,  which  I  have  not  seen  rep<Nrted,  and  originating  with  myself,  after 
adopting  various  others  recommended. 

I  would  remark,  that  the  fence  so  made,  divided,  during  the  fhll  of  1849, 
a  wheat  field  from  a  pasture  lot,  in  which  some  ten  head  of  cattle,  including 
rather  an  unruly  bull,  and,  four  horses  were  kept.  This  pasture  lot  was 
covered  with  natural  grass,  as  it  had  never  been  tilled,  and  not  an  animal 
trespassed  on  the  luxuriant  field  of  fall  wheat,  during  a  season  peculiar  for 
its  drought. 

The  wire  used  was  best  quality  No.  9  wire,  costing  in  New  York  city  5  J 
cents  cash  per  pound.  The  poets  used  were  chestnut,  set  24  feet  apart. 
The  number  of  wires  med  was  four.  The  posts,  when  set,  were  bored  with 
a  }  inch  bit ;  first  hole,  two  feet  from  the  ground ;  second,  nine  inches  above 
that ;  third,  nine  above  that ;  and  fourth,  one  foot  above  that;  designing  to 
lay  stone  below  the  lowest  wire.  The  first  and  last  posts  were  thoroughly 
braced  by  a  heavy  twelve-foot  raO,  touching  the  post  three  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  well  footed  at  the  other  end.  The  wire  was  secured  to  the  first 
post,  passed  throi]^h  the  holes  of  all  the  others,  say  forty  rods,  (no  matter 
liow  many,)  and  at  the  last,  I  used  a  "  unfnc^,"  made  from  a  stick  of  green, 
hard  wood,  with  the  bark  on,  four  feet  long,  and  three  inches  in  diameter  at 
the  large  end.  In  that  end  I  bored  a  similar  hole,  to  pass  the  wire  through, 
wound  it  around  the  stick  by  means  of  a  handle,  passed  through  an  inch 
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Miger  kole  fti  tbe  other  eid,  some  nz  ot  eigbt  timei  >  till  tht  winoh  beoanM 
hneed  agminst  the  poet,  and  the  whole  wire  was  made  "taut."  An  at- 
tendaat  went  to  the  Itf  end  and  brought  his  weight  to  bear  between  every 
two  posts  in  socoession,  and  as  he  made  "  slack,"  I  ti^ed  the  winch  as  he 
raised  his  pressure.  In  this  way,  the  whole  line  may  be  brought  to  am/ 
degret  cftemion*  I  then  passed  the  winch  around  the  post,  turning  oS 
the  wire  on  to  it,  and  so  secured  it.  In  ease  of  breakage  this  surplus  wire 
may  be  unrolled,  and  used  to  form  links  with.  I  then  took  small  red  cedar 
pegs,  and  drove  them  into  all  the  hides,  on  both  sides  of  the  posts,  which 
serves  to  keep  the  wire  steady,  and  the  water  out.  But  one  wire  in  two 
fmces  so  made  has  broken  in  eighteen  months,  and  I  have  had  occasion  to 
take  up  no  *'  slack  '*  since  it  was  put  up. 

Now  for  the  cost,  as  per  my  address  before  the  Oswigo  County  Agricul- 
tural Soeiety. 

"  One  hundred  rods  ai  fence  will  oost  as  follows : 

66po8ts8et,  atUcents, $9  24 

400  lbs.  wire,  of  best  quality,  which  I  call  on  the  farm  7  cents  for 

4  wires  high, 28  00 

Putting  through  posts, 2  76 

$30  00 

Or  80  cents  per  rod. 

You  thus  have  a  fence  at  onee  neat,  durable,  using  no  ground,  and  not 
liable  to  be  acted  on  by  winds,  costing  not  more  than  *  a  worm  rail  fence,' 
which  is  constantly  afEeoted  by  the  winds  and  decay,  besides  taking  in  the 
hundred  rods  a  mile  of  land  one  foot  wide. 


POTATO  DISEASE. 

BY  OARDNKB  COX,  EAST  PIKBBXPOINT,  ST.  LAWBENOE  OOUNTT,  N.  T. 

The  following  suggestions,  upon  tho  perplexing  subject  of  the  potato  dis- 
ease, are  presented  for  your  examination,  and  if  they  should  be  found  to 
contain  principles  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  papers  of  your  Society,  they 
are  at  yoor  disposal. 

Having  had  the  platsure  of  examining  many  of  the  papers  that  have 
come  up  in  the  form  of  reports  to  the  Agricultural  Society,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  potato  disease,  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  too  much  of  the  calamity 
complained  of  has  been  attributed  to  bad  seed  and  mismam^ement  in  fium- 
ing.    That  high  and  scientific  cultivation  of  tho  potato  plant  is  important 
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for  the  pturpose  of  impioviiig  both  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  that  the  external  inflaenoes  that  torn  the  inrheels  back,  after  Uie 
vital  forces  of  assimilation  have  ceased  to  operate,  I  think  is  the  result  of 
fixed  laws. 

The  following  theories,  selected  from  different  standard  chemical  works 
of  the  day,  seem  to  cast  some  li^t  upon  the  subject.  Chemistry  considers 
the  relation  of  particles  to  each  other.  It  investigates  the  properties  and 
qualities  of  different  kinds  of  matter,  their  mutual  influence,  and  the  action 
of  the  imponderable  principles  iq»on  them.  It  treats  of  the  causes  of  those 
invisible  movements  which  the  molecules  of  bodies  around  us  unceasingly 
undergo.  Every  change  taking  place  in  bodies  is  due  to  the  operation  of 
some  active  force.  It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  philosophy,  that  no 
movement  or  mutation  ever  occurs  in  any  thing  spontaneously — ^we  must 
always  refer  it  to  a  disturbing  cause.  Under  the  influence  of  heat,  bodies 
increase  in  size ;  under  that  of  electricity,  some  are  dissevered  into  their 
component  elements ;  under  that  of  light,  vegetables  form  from  inorganio 
material  their  organized  structures.  We  can  form  no  idea  of  the  properties 
of  bodies  disengaged,  from  the  influence  of  these  principles.  Thus,  we  find 
all  material  substances  existing  under  one  of  these  oonditions,  solid,  liquid, 
or  gaseous ;  and  the  majority  can  assume  either  of  these  oonditions,  under 
the  influence  of  heat.  We  see,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  degree  of  heat  to 
which  it  is  exposed  which  determines  its  physical  state.  The  problem 
which  the  chemist  has  to  solve,  is  that  of  determining  the  true  conditicm  of 
matter — not  of  matter  in  the  abstract,  but  as  placed  under  the  influence  of 
these  external  powers.  All  the  phenomena  of  chenustry,  prove  that  mate- 
rial substances  consist  of  indivisible  and  exceedingly  minute  portions  or 
atoms,  which  are  placed  at  certain  distances  from  one  another,  those  dis- 
tances being  variable,  and  determined  by  the  agency  of  active  forces.  As 
all  bodies  contract  during  the  act  of  coolmg,  we  infer  that  the  particles  of 
which  they  are  composed  are  separated  foom  each  other  by  intervening 
spaces,  and  that  these  spaces  may  be  varied  at  the  pleasure  of  the  experi- 
menter. Now  it  is  inconceivable,  thai  this  phenomenon  should  ensue  unless 
the  several  particles  approached  each  other ;  but  such  an  approach  would  be 
imposnble  if  they  were  already  in  contact,  for  two  particles  could  not  occupy 
the  same  place  at  the  same  time.  It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  by  pro- 
per means  these  interstitial  spaces  may  be  greatly  increased  or  diminished, 
and  m  many  instances  without  any  striking  apparent  change  occurring  in 
the  substance  under  experiment. 

With  these  focts  before  us,  we  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  properties 
of  atoms.    That  the  atoms  of  which  bodies  are  composed  are  exceedingly 
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ODall,  we  poeaifls  abvndaiii  proofl  The  world  of  erganiiatioii  fimislies  ui 
with  sirikiiig  proofii  to  thu  poii^.  There  exist  ftainudoolee  <rf  which  it 
would  require  many  sullioiui  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  a  oonunon  grain  of 
sand ;  yet  these  are  furnished  with  digestive  and  respiratory  organs,  with 
ciroulating  juices,  and  with  oimtrivanees  as  elaborate  as  the  mechanism  of 
the  highest  order  of  life.  All  the  results  of  chemistry  prove,  that  the  ulti- 
mate atoms  of  bodies  are  unchangeable  and  imperishaUe.  We  cannot  effect 
their  destruction,  or  impress  with  new  or  unusual  qualities,  any  m<Hre  than 
we  can  call  them  into  being.  Those  fiuniliar  instances  in  which  it  appears 
thai  material  substances  are  destroyed  or  dissipated,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, are  only  eases  of  taransformation,  or  the  origin  (tf  new  compounds, 
An  atom,  (moe  created,  can  by  no  process  be  destroyed* 

Having  thus  spoken  of  the  atomic  constitution  of  matter,  let  us  now  direct 
our  attention  to  the  intervening  interstices.  The  distances  that  part  the 
atoms  of  a  given  mass  from  one  another  are  not  casual,  or  determined  at 
random — their  magnitude  is  perfectly  regulated.  To  produce  these  results, 
two  forces  are  required — first,  a  force  of  attraction ;  and,  second,  a  force  of 
repulsion.  The  distance  at  which  they  are  placed  at  one  moment,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  balancing  of  these  forces.  If  the  aitracUve  force  is  made  to 
increase  in  intensity,  the  particles  approach ;  if  the  repulsive,  they  recede. 
From  experiments  we  gather  that  the  spaces  through  which  molecular  attrac- 
tion and  repulsion  can  act  are  very  limited,  and  it  follows,  of  necessity, 
that  the  interstices  which  separate  the  atoms  of  bodies  are  exceedingly  mi- 
nute, for  through  those  spaces  the  action  iji  these  forces  extends.  If  the 
limiting  distance  through  which  molecular  attraction  and  repulsion  can  reach 
is,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  some  of  the  experiments  of  Newton, 
less  than  the  millionth  of  an  inch,  we  are  entitled  to  conclude  that 
the  interstitial  spaces  are  much  smaller.  The  combination  of  these 
atoms  seems  regular  and  of  fixed  proportions.  When  substances  combine 
with  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  new  products,  the  union  takes  place  by  the 
atoms  of  the  one  associating  themselves  with  the  atoms  of  the  other,  and  as 
these  atoms  possess  weight  and  other  properties  which  are  specific,  there  are 
certain  circumstances  easily  foreseen,  which  must  attend  such  combination. 
The  constitution  of  a  compound  body  must  always  be  fixed  and  invariable. 
This  arises  from  the  fact  of  the  unchangeability  of  the  properties  of 
atoms ;  one  atom  of  water  will  always  be  composed  of  one  atom  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  hydrogen ;  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  will  always  comdst  of 
an  atom  of  carbonic  acid  and  one  of  lime  ;  or,  more  generally,  a  good  ana- 
lysis of  water  has  shown  that  nine  grains  of  that  substance  contain  eight 
grains  of  oxygen  and  one  oi  hydrogen ;  every  subsequent  analysis  will  cor* 
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Irespond  herewith.  I  kaye  gathered  the  abore  theoiiei  principally  firom 
Draper,  f<^  the  purpose  of  aacertaining,  if  possible,  the  possibility  of  vege- 
table plants  degenerating,  or  whether  the  atoms  of  which  they  are  composed 
are  likely  to  lose  their  original  qnali^s. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  laws  ef  the  assimilation  of  vegetable  j^ants,  and 
the  fixed  laws  which  seem  to  regulate  their  growth.  Vitality  is  the  power 
which  each  organ  possesses  of  constantly  reproducing  itself;  for  this  it 
requires  a  supply  of  substaaoes  which  contain  constituent  elements  of  its 
own  substance,  and  are  capable  of  u&dergoii^  transformation.  All  the 
organs  together  cannot  generate  a  single  element.  Although  the  vital  prin- 
ciple exercises  a  great  power  over  chemical  forces,  yet  it  does  so  only  by 
directing  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  act,  and  not  by  changing  the  laws  to 
which  they  are  subject.  Hence,  when  the  chemical  forces  are  employed  in 
the  process  of  vegetable  nutrition,  they  must  produce  the  same  results 
which  are  observed  in  ordinary  chemical  phenomena,  during  the  progress  of 
growth.  Plants  appropriate  carbon  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  which  is 
accumulated  from  the  atmosphere,  and  hydrogen  from  the  decomposition  of 
water,  the  oxygen  of  which  is  set  free,  together  with  a  part  of  all  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  carbonic  acid.  The  range  of  affinities  possessed  by  both  these 
elements  is  so  extensive  that  numerous  cases  occur  which  effect  the  decom- 
position of  water,  and  the  combination  of  the  carbon  from  carbonic  aoid. 
Liebig  has  it  thus  with  relation  to  woody  fibre — *'  The  woody  fibre  can  only 
be  formed  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  the  carbon  of  carbonic  acid  unites 
directly  with  water,  or  the  hydrogen  of  water  combmes  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  carbonic  acid.  In  the  former  of  these  cases,  the  two  equivalents  of 
oxygen  in  the  carbonic  acid  must  be  liberated ;  in  the  latter,  two  atoms  of 
water  must  be  decomposed,  the  hydrogen  of  which  unites  with  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid ;  whilst  the  oxygen  of  the  water,  thus  set  free,  is  dis- 
engaged in  the  state  of  a  gas."  The  process  of  assimilation,  in  its  most 
simple  form,  consists  in  the  extraction  of  hydrogen  from  water,  and  carbon 
firom  carbonic  acid,  in  consequence  of  which,  all  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
water  and  carbonic  acid  is  separated.  The  composition  of  organic  com- 
pounds most  generally  present  in  vegetables,  enables  us  to  state  in  definite 
proportions  the  quantity  of  oxygen  separated  during  their  formation — 86  eq. 
carbonic  acid,  and  22  eq.  hydrogen,  derived  from  22  eq.  water,  with  the 
separation  of  72  eq.  oxygen  (woody  fibre),  86  eq.  carbonic  acid,  and  86  eq. 
hydrogen,  derived  from  86  eq.  of  water,  with  the  separation  of  72  eq.  oxy- 
gen (sugar),  86  eq.  carbonic  acid,  and  80  eq.  hydrogen,  derived  from  80 
eq.  water,  with  the  separation  of  72  eq.  oxygen  (starch).  We  can  explain, 
in  a  similar  maimer,  the  fomuidoD  of  all  the  compound  substances  of  plants 
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which  contain  no  nitrogen.  As  the  potato  eontuns  a  yery  Bnuted  portiott 
of  nitrogen,  I  shall  not  saj  much  of  its  assimilation.  We  cannot  suppose, 
however,  that  a  pbmt  can  attain  maturity,  even  in  the  richest  yegetable 
mould,  without  the  presence  of  matter  containing  nitrogen.  I  would  refer 
the  reader  to  Liebig's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  page  30,  upon  this  subject. 
The  increase  of  mass  in  a  plant  is  determined  by  the  occurrence  of  a  decom- 
position which  takes  place  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant  under  the  influence 
of  light  and  heat.  In  the  vital  procc  ss,  as  it  goes  on  in  vegetables,  it  is 
exclusively  inorganic  matter  which  undergoes  this  decomposition.  The  pro- 
cess of  formation  and  growth,  in  other  words,  the  passage  of  matter  from  a 
state  of  motion  to  that  of  rest,  goes  on  in  the  same  way  in  animals  and 
vegetables,  in  both,  the  same  cause  determines  the  increase  of  mass.  A 
plant  is,  however,  destitute  of  nerves.  Heat  and  light  are  the  remote  causes 
of  motion  in  vegetables  ;  but  in  animals  we  recognize  in  the  nervous  appa- 
ratus a  source  of  power  capable  of  renewing  itself  at  every  moment  of  their 
existence. 

While  a  plant  lives,  we  cannot  perceive  any  cessation  in  its  growth  ;  no 
part  of  an  organ  in  the  plant  diminishes  in  size.  If  decomposition  occurs,  it 
is  the  result  of  assimilation.  A  plant  produces  within  itself  no  cause  of 
motion,  it  must  originate  firom  an  external  cause.  The  cause  of  the  state 
of  rest  is  a  resistance  determined  by  a  force  of  attraction,  (combination) 
which  acts  between  the  smallest  particles  of  matter  and  is  manifested  only 
when  they  are  in  actual  contact,  or  at  infinitely  small  distances ;  these  attrac- 
tions chemists  call  affinities. 

From  the  above  scientific  coasiderations  wo  observe  a  law  approaching  to 
a  fixed  system  of  nature,  although  we  may  not  understand  all  its  hidden 
mysteries.  We  shall  now  examine  the  laws  of  decay  and  putrefaction.  All 
those  substances  destitute  of  nitrogen,  which  appear  to  possess  the  property 
of  entering  spontaneously  into  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  do  not  in 
reality  suffer  those  changes  without  some  previous  disturbance  in  the  at- 
traction of  their  elements.  Bodies  containing  nitrogen  possess  the  power 
of  entering  into  transposition  of  their  elements,  as  soon  as  they  cease  to 
form  part  of  a  living  organism ;  that  is,  when  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
sphere  of  attraction,  in  which  alone  they  are  able  to  exist,  decay  or  (erema- 
causis,)  always  precedes  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  and  it  is  not  until  af- 
ter the  absorption  of  a  certain  quantity  of  oxygen,  that  the  signs  of  a  trans- 
formation in  the  interior  of  the  substance  show  themselves.  It  is  a 
general  error  to  suppose  that  organic  substances  have  the  power  of  under<« 
going  changes  spontaneously,  without  tho  aid  of  an  external  cause.  When 
they  are  not  in  a  state  of  change,  it  is  necessary  before  they  can  assume 
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that  state,  that  the  existiiig  eqnilibriiim  of  their  elements  should  be  disturb* 
ed;  and  the  most  common  cause  of  this  disturbance  is  nndonbtedlj  the 
atmosphere  which  surronnds  all  bodies. 

Aj9  the  bulb  of  a  potato  contains  little  else  than  carbon,  oxygen  and  hy« 
drogen,  in  their  relative  proportions  for  forming  water,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  these  compounds.  There  are  two  affinities  at  play  in  these 
bodies,  one  of  these  affinities  is  the  attraction  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
for  the  hydrogen  of  the  substance,  and  the  other  is  the  affinity  of  the  car- 
bon of  the  substance  for  its  oxygen,  which  is  constant  under  all  circum- 
stances. The  carbon  constantly  inclines  to  unite,  with  oxygen  to  form 
carbonic  acid,  the  hydrogen  in  the  same  manner  to  form  water,  or  with  the 
nitrogen  to  produce  ammonia ;  and  the  tendency  may  be  satisfied  in  a  varie- 
ty of  ways.  Elevations  of  temperature  in  the  open  air  at  once  give  rise  to 
carbonic  acid,  water  and  free  nitrogen ;  the  causes  that  produce  these  chemi- 
cal actions  are  next  to  be  considered.  Prof.  Potter  says,  all  vegetable  and 
animal  substances  are  liable  to  decay,  this  is  owing  to  certam  affinities  which 
the  difiierent  principles  composbg  these  substa-nces  have  for  each  other,  and 
for  surrounding  bodies,  stronger  than  those  which  had  previously  united 
them,  and  which  inclined  them  as  soon  as  the  living  principle  is  extinct,  to 
decompose  and  form  new  compounds.  Thus  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  which 
are  found  in  all  organized  bodies  tend  to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much 
oxygen  as  shall  convert  them  into  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  in  the  case  of 
animal  bodies,  this  tendency  to  decomposition  is  stronger  than  in  vegetables, 
since  in  addition  to  the  principles  just  named,  which  they  have  in  common 
with  all  vegetables,  they  contain  nitrogen  or  azote,  an  element  not  found  in 
most  plants,  and  which  has  a  strong  affinity  for  all  the  above  principles, 
especially  for  hydrogen.  This  disposition  to  decay,  though  it  exists  from 
the  moment  the  vital  principle  is  extinct,  will  not  so  soon  manifest  itself 
without  the  aid  of  moisture,  air  and  a  certiun  temperature.  It  is  well 
known  in  the  first  place,  that  substances  kept  in  moist  situations  putrify 
much  sooner  than  those  kept  in  dry ;  the  water  probably  acts  by  softening 
the  texture,  and  thus  counteracting  the  agency  of  cohesion — which  tends  to 
keep  the  substance  in  its  original  state  ;  a  part  of  the  effect  may  be  owing 
also  to  the  affinity  of  the  water  of  some  of  the  products  of  putrefaction. 
Hence  the  importance  of  excluding  all  substances,  which  we  would  pre- 
aerve,  from  mobture.  In  warm  seasons  and  in  hot  climates  every  thing  tends 
to  corruption,  the  heat  acts,  perhaps,  by  tending  to  separate  from  one  ano- 
ther, elements  which  are  already  combined.  The  temperature  most  fa- 
vorable to  putrefEu^on,  is  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  degrees.  A 
atrong  heat  is  unfavorable  by  expelling  mobture  and  a  cold  of  thirty-two 
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dapreet,  or  tiie  inapenten  tl  wUek  wiler  freens,  wrrestt  its  progren  ah<h 
gethw.  We  know,  asfs  Liebig»  thai  as  long  as  i^ants  ezldbit  the  plitfAome- 
na  of  life,  oxygen  gas  is  givea  off  from  its  sar&ee,  that  this  oxygen  is  air 
together  without  action  on  the  oonstitnents  of  the  living  plant,  for  which  in 
other  drenmstaaoes  it  has  the  strongest  attraction. 

The  i^ant  increases  in  mass  until  the  vital  force  inherent  in  it  comes  into 
eqoilibrinm  witii  all  the  other  causes  opposed  to  its  manifestation ;  from  this 
period  eyery  new  cause  of  disturbance,  added  to  those  previously  existing 
(a  change  of  temperature  for  example,)  deprives  it  of  Uie  power  of  offering 
resistanoe  and  it  dies  down.  In  the  living  plant  the  intensity  of  the  vital 
force  fer  exceeds  that  of  the  chemical  action  of  oxygen.  We  know,  with 
the  utmost  certainty,  that  by  the  influence  of  the  vital  force  oxygen  is 
separated  from  elements  to  which  it  has  the  strongest  affinity,  that  it  is 
given  out  in  the  gaseous  form  without  exciting  the  slightest  action  on  the 
juices  of  the  plant.  This  intensity  of  action  or  resistanoe  the  plant  obtains 
by  means  of  the  sun's  light,  (the  cause  of  the  fixation  of  its  carbon,)  the 
offset  of  which  in  chemical  actions  may  be,  and  is  compared  to  that  of  a 
very  high  temperature.  During  the  night  an  opposite  process  goes  on  in 
the  plant.  We  see  then,  that  the  constituents  of  the  leaves  and  green  parts 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  a  property  which  in  daylight  they  did 
not  possettB. 

From  these  facts  we  can  draw  no  other  conclusion  than  this,  that  the  in- 
tensity of  the  vital  force  diminishes  with  the  abstraction  of  light,  that  with 
the  approach  of  night  a  state  of  equilibrium  is  established,  and  that  in  com- 
plete darkness,  aU  Uie  constituents  of  plants  which  during  the  day  possessed 
the  power  of  separating  oxygen  from  chemical  combinations  and  resisting  its 
action,  loose  the  power  completely.  But  neither  the  emission  of  carbonic 
acid  nor  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  has  any  connection  with  the  process 
of  assimilation,  nor  have  they  the  slightest  relation  to  one  another,  the  one 
is  a  purely  mechanical  and  the  other  a  chemical  process ;  the  carbonic  acid 
which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  leaves  and  roots  together  with  water,  ceases 
to  be  decomposed  on  the  departure  of  day-light.  It  is  dissolved  through 
the  jucies  and  escapes  every  moment  through  the  leaves.  What  degree  of 
temperature  will  separate  the  particles  of  the  different  kinds  of  root  vegeta- 
bles sufficient  to  admit  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  may  not  be  correctly 
understood* 

Liebig  says,  there  is  no  example  of  carbon  combining  directly  with  oxygen 
at  common  temperature,  but  numerous  hcUi  show  that  hydrogen,  in  certab 
states  of  condensation,  possesses  that  property ;  that  there  is  a  division  line 
between  thirty-two  and  one  hundred  degrees  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Pot- 
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tor  thiiibi  that  sixty  degrees  is  Bear  the  t6m{>eratiire  wliere  the  abserptioa 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  ozygen  will  show  itself  in  the  interior  of  the  sub- 
stance, but  at  thb  temperature  ohegdcal  transformation  will  be  very  slowi 
but  will  increase  in  rapidity  with  increase  of  temperature.  That  unc<»ii- 
mon  damp  and  moist  situations  will  produce  the  same  chemical  changes  by 
softening  the  texture,  and  thus  counteracting  the  agency  of  cohesion,  is 
known  to  be  a  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  I  think  that  the  potato  will  not  be 
materially  affeoted  by  any  chemieal  agency  between  thirty-two  and  six^ 
degrees,  after  the  vital  force  has  brou^t  it  into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  un- 
less surrounded  by  uncommon  moisture.  I  have  thus  hx  quoted  largely 
from  standard  works. 

I  will  now  ask  ihe  question,  can  there  be  anything  done  to  prevent 
the  prevailing  calamity?  I  would  answer,  first,  that  sound  healdiy 
seed  for  the  commencement  would  be  important.  Second,  the  selec- 
tion of  suitable  fields  or  soil,  for  many  conditions  are  necessary  for  the 
life  of  plants,  those  of  each  genus  require  special  conditions,  and  should 
but  one  of  tiiese  be  wanting,  although  ihe  rest  be  supplied,  the  plants  will 
not  be  brought  to  maturity.  If  we  knew  with  certainty  the  substances  ca- 
pable of  nourishing  a  plant  and  bringing  it  to  maturity,  we  might  be  led  to 
a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  life  of  all  plants,  by  study- 
ing their  composition.  The  development  of  every  part  of  a  plant  in  a  free 
and  uncultivated  state,  depends  on  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  food 
afforded  it  by  the  spot  on  which  it  grows.  A  plant  is  developed  on  the 
most  sterile  and  unfiruitfnl  soil,  as  well  as  on  the  most  luxuriant  and  fertile ; 
the  only  difference  which  can  be  observed  being  in  its  height  and  sise,  in 
the  number  of  its  twigs,  branches,  leaves,  blossoms  and  firuit  Whilst  the 
individual  organs  of  a  plant  increase  on  a  fertile  soil,  they  diminish  on  an- 
other, where  those  substances  which  are  necessary  for  their  formation  are 
not  so  bountifully  supplied.  We  must  know,  if  possible,  what  substances 
the  soil  contains,  and  what  are  the  components  of  the  substances  in  the 
plant  we  wish  to  cultivate.  Until  these  points  are  satis&ctorily  determined, 
a  rational  system  of  agriculture  cannot  exist.  We  must  proceed  in  the 
culture  of  plants  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  we  do  in  the  fattening  of 
animals,  and  in  so  doing  we  shall  increase  the  quantity  and  quality,  for  pre- 
cisely the  same  result  will  follow  in  both  cases  ;  in  swppiymg  the  necessary 
food  to  plants,  we  shall  keep  up  the  vital  force  which  will  resist  the  chemi- 
cal infioenoes  of  oxygen.  But  before  we  shall  be  able  to  understand  the 
whole  subject,  the  power  and  knowledge  of  the  physiologist,  of  the  agricultu- 
rist, and  chemist,  must  be  united  for  its  complete  solution.  Third,  a  chend- 
oal  action  is  not  liable  to  take  place  while  the  potato  is  in  process  of  growA, 
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hit  if  it  ahimMf  hj  soAe  ^Mift,  inda  fimm  ih»  wamaa  eoiffse  of  Mtore, 
tiie  ■iwimilttim  moii  fint  be  MMsled«  tot  the  wlieeb  oanaol  ton  q>poette 
w^  at  the  SMM  tine*  If  tlie  laechinkw  8t^  aaide  from  theb  work  of 
twJBiilatiioB,  tho  oxygen  womj  oommaMe  tiie  deetraotioB  of  the  ofgaaiied 
eompound,  there  wSl  be  no  aieami  within  onr  reaeh  to  pronde  for  this  ca* 
laaiity.  Bat  if  the  Titd  fbroe  of  aesimiktioB  shoold  be  kepi  op  iratfl  the 
^ant  is  brought  to  maturity,  and  the  temperature  of  the  soil  when  the  po* 
ftato  is  growing  is  below  sixty  degrees  (F.,)  they  will  not  suffer  a  ohemioai 
ehange.  onless  there  is  nnoommon  moisture  about  die  jdant  Bat  if  the 
temperature  of  the  s<h1  should  rise  aboye  sixty  degrees  (F.,)  uid  the  field 
uncommon  moist,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for  any  length  of  time,  the  gath- 
ering of  the  crop  would  undoubtedly  be  preferable,  if  they  could  be  stored 
in  a  cool,  dry,  and  dark  cellar,  where  the  temperature  is  below  sixty  (F.,) 
and  a  circulation  of  air  permitted  to  pass  through  them  awfficient  to  proTeni 
the  separation  of  the  gas. 

My  experience  upon  the  subject  is  this.  In  the  summer  ci  1846,  I 
erected  a  cellar  sufficiently  large  to  hold  eight  thousand  busheb  of  potatoes, 
and  stored  that  £&11  seyen  thousand,  ayeraging  about  eight  feet  deep.  The 
cellar  was  built  upon  the  north  side  of  a  hill  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of 
two  yentUations  to  enter  beneath  the  floor  of  the  cellar ;  timbers  were  laid 
crossways  upon  the  bottom  of  the  cellar,  and  boards  kid  upon  them  about 
eight  inches  wide  and  one  inch  apart,  admittbg  the  oold  fresh  air  to  circu- 
late under  the  whole  body  of  potatoes.  The  result  has  been  that  my  stock 
has  been  preseryed ;  no  chemical  action  has  been  discoyered  to  work  ihe 
work  of  decay.  Potatoes  which  were  diseased  when  stored,  haye  been  ar^ 
rested  from  further  decay,  and  the  diseased  part  of  the  potato  dried  down 
and  the  sound  part  preseryed.  This  experiment  has  been  tested  with  the 
same  result  for  the  last  four  years. 

Fourth,  what  influence  on  all  the  change  that  will  take  place  in  hoeing 
plants,  in  the  absence  of  light,  perhaps  may  not  be  directly  known ;  but  we 
know  that  the  accumulation  of  carbon  will  not  take  place  in  the  absence  of 
light ;  that  a  plant  in  complete  darkness  cannot  decompose  carbon,  as 
shown  by  Liebig,  and  in  total  absence  of  light,  in  (a  warm  sultry  night  for 
example,)  the  constituents  of  the  leayes  and  green  parts,  (or  feeders,)  of  the 
plant  will  combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  ur,  a  property  which  in  daylight 
they  do  not  possess,  and  this  combining  of  the  oxygen  may  be  so  complete 
as  to  carry  the  plant  beyond  the  recoyery  of  its  assimilation*  When  this 
takes  place  it  will  first  be  discoyered  by  the  drooping  of  the  leayes,  buds,  or 
green  parts  that  are  on  the  stock  of  the  living  plant,  and  if  continued  any 
length  of  time,  with  high  temperature,  the  yital  force  will  be  wholly  de- 
[Amebcbly     No.  160.1  **  ^ 
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■troyed,  bat  tliese  infliieDees  are  oonfined  principally  to  the  more  tender 
plants.  Draper  tiiinks  tliat  the  Tithonio  rays,  which  are  tlyncjs  associated 
with  light,  have  a  decomposing  eflect  upon  many  substances,  but  that  the 
decomposing  wiU  be  precisely  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  rays  absorbed. 
If  this  is  so,  the  potato  may  and  will  suffer  under  this  influence  after  being 
gathered,  unless  secured  from  its  influence.  I  presume  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  potatoes  of  the  first  class,  after  haybg  been  exposed  to  the 
light  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  will  lose  their  rich  qualities,  and 
hence  the  necessity  of  providing  for  this  calamity. 

RecapitulatioTL 

Krst,  the  eremacausis  of  such  substances  analogous  to  the  putrefaction 
of  azotised  bodies  have  two  affinities ;  the  affinity  of  mtrogen  for  hydrogen, 
that  of  carbon  for  oxygen,  and  both  facilitate  the  disunion  of  the  elements, 
and  two  affinities  also  in  action  in  those  bodies  which  decay  with  the  evolu« 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  the  affinity  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  for  the  hydrogen 
of  the  substance  which  corresponds  to  the  attraction  of  the  nitrogen  for  the 
same  element ;  and  the  other  is  the  affinity  of  the  carbon  of  the  substance 
for  its  oxygen.  This  emission  of  carbonic  acid  (which  is  C.  E.  Qoodrich's 
dry  rot,)  will  not  take  place  below  fifty-five  or  sixty  degrees  of  temperature. 
The  chemical  combination  of  oxygen  with  hydrogen  may  take  place  in  a 
temperature  as  low  as  forty-five  or  fifty  degrees,  for  the  reason  that  moisture 
is  another  agent  with  heat  employed  to  soften  and  separate  the  atoms  of  the 
Substance,  sufficient  to  admit  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  act  upon  the  internal 
organs  of  the  tubers ;  this  is  the  water  or  the  wet  rot. 

I  think  these  chemical  combinations  in  their  varied  modifications  cover 
the  principal  grounds  of  the  potato  disease,  while  they  are  in  the  ground, 
but  these  chemical  forces  are  all  arrested  while  the  plant  is  in  the  process  of 
growth  by  the  vital  force  inherent  in  it,  the  one  being  mechanical  and  the 
other  chemical.  But  external  causes  such  as  frost,  rust,  or  dark  nights, 
with  high  temperature  will  destroy  the  mouths  and  stomachs  of  assimila- 
tion and  arrest  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  leave  it  in  a  state  of  equilibrium^ 
but  they  cannot  turn  the  wheels  back,  another  influence  must  do  this  work, 
the  chemical  action  of  the  oxygen.  It  can  be  readily  foreseen  that  if  we 
possess  ourselves  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  decompositions  and  trans- 
formation of  the  different  £unilies  of  plants,  we  can  assist  their  produc- 
tion and  preservation,  and  they  will  respond  to  our  care,  if  applied  in  the 
beaten  track  that  nature  has  marked  out  for  us  to  follow. 
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ANALYSIS  OP  THE  JERUSALEM  ARTICHOKE. 

BT  J.  H.  8ALI8BU&T,  X.   D. 

y^^eto-di6mioal  ftoal jses  are  iaitkiitod  for  die  pnrpoee  of  Moerteining 
either  quuititotiTelj  or  qualitatiTdy  the  proxunate  and  ultimate  orgaaio  and 
inorgsnio  coiuititiieiite  of  the  whole  plant,  and  its  seyeral  parts.  It  b  re* 
qoonte  in  eladjing  die  physiologj  of  plants,  tiiat  equal  attention  be  paid  to 
these  three  kinds  of  analysis,  for  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  the 
i  diemistry  of  inorgaiiio  and  organic  bodies ;  that  in  the  former  case  the  de- 
termination  of  the  proximate  {Hrinoiples  oan  be  inferred  from  that  of  the 
ultimate  oonstitiientB,  while  in  the  latter  ease  no  saoh  rule  holds  good. 
Henee  these  methods  of  analysis  most  be  eondnoted  separately  and  dis- 
tinctly. 

In  the  ezaminadon  of  any  gi^en  plant  special  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed to  the  pereeatage  of  inorganic  matter,  organic  mattmr  and  water  in 
Ae  diffsfcnl  proximate  organs,  as  die  root,  stem,  leaves,  &c.,  separately, 
and  in  the  whde  plant.  This  gives  ns  not  only  the  percentage  of  water, 
dry  matter,  and  inorganic  matter,  in  the  whole  plant,  bat  also,  the  per* 
eentage  of  these  in  the  several  organs  individually. 

To  iltustrate  its  praetioal  bearing,  sappose  the  plant  in  view  is  one  com* 
monly  cultivated  for  food,  for  instance  maiie.  We  determine  in  a  fresh 
plant  when  ripe,  die  aggregate  amount  of  water,  dry  matter,  and  in- 
organic matter  which  that  plant  contains.  Suj^Kwe  the  average  of  each 
plant  to  be  one  pound,  eoe  hundred  jdants  would  weigh  one  hundred  pounds* 
These  one  hundred  plants  or  one  hundred  pounds,  contain  of  water,  15  lbs.; 
organic  matter,  81  lbs.;  inorganic  matter,  4  lbs.  Suj^Kwe  one  acre  of  land 
to  produce  six  tons  of  plants,  whidi  is  a  fair  yield*  These  six  tons,  would 
contain  of  water,  1,800  lbs.;  organic  matter,  9,710  lbs.;  inorganic  matter, 
480  lbs.  The  percentage  of  inorganic  matter,  interests  us  particularly  in  diis 
preliminary  examination,  for  the  reason,  that  we  know  that  the  plants  obtain 
it  entirely  from  the  tmL  There  must  be  in  the  soil  all  the  inorganic  ingre* 
dients  that  we  find  in  the  plants  and  die  plants  must  derive  all  the  inorganic 
matter  they  contain  from  the  soil ;  hence  we  must  find  in  the  acre  of  soO, 
after  the  orop  is  removed, 4801bs.  less  of  inorganic  matter,  than  itcontained 
before  the  {dants  were  grown  upon  it.  If  this  acre  be  cropped  widi  diis 
plant  for  a  series  of  twenty  years,  without  any  inoiganio  matter  being  ad- 
ded, there  will  be  removed  9,600  lbs.  Hence  the  soil  will  contain  9,000 
lbs.  less  of  inorganto  matter  than  it  did  previous  to  the  cropping.  Hence 
we  notiee,  that  the  soil  is  gradually  but  actually  exhausted  of  its  inorganio 
matter  at  the  rate  of  480  lbs.  per  year,    ff  we  add,  however,  480  ^bSf 
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yearly  to  the  8o3,  its  weight  will  not  decrease,  because  we  return  yearly  the 
amount  taken  away.  But  in  adding  inorganic  matter,  we  may  not  furnish 
the  soil  with  the  precise  ingredients  which  th^  plants  remove,  as  we  have  not 
yet  determined  the  constituents  of  the  incHnganxo  matter  remoTed  by  the  crop. 
Our  next  step  then  is  to  determine  accurately  the  composition  of  the  in<n^ 
gsnic  matter. 

This  will  give  us  the  amount  of  each  ingredient  remored.  If  we  crop  onr 
toil  for  a  series  of  years,  and  wish  this  cropping  not  to  exhaust,  impoTerish,  or 
render  it  poorer  in  inorganic  constituents,  and  consequently  less  produetive, 
we  must  add  yearly  something  which  will  furnish  it  with  the  amount  of  each 
ingredient  removed,  and  this  can  be  done  by  adding  in  a  soluble  form,  so  «9 
to  be  takffli  up  by  the  plants,  the  fertilising  materiab  which  ^rill  restore 
the  exhaustion  which  has  been  made. 

It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  inorgaiiic  matter  is  more  im- 
portant to  the  growth  of  a  plant  than  organic,  or  that  organic  maitter  per* 
forms  a  more  important  office  than  inorganic.  The  fiust  is,  both  -are  neces-> 
sary,  and  both  may  be  considered  as  equally  important.  But  the  inorganio 
matter  which  a  pUmt  contains,  we  know  is  derived  entirely  from  iHae  soil, 
while  the  organic  matter,  as  far  as  known,  is  derived  both  from  the  soil  and  air* 
Therefore,  the  reason  why  we  add  a  given  quantity  of  eadi  of  the  inor^ 
ganic  bodies  before  referred  to,  yearly,  to  the  soil,  is  that  they  are  the  bodies^ 
the  aforesaid  quantities  of  which  are  removed  by  a  single  crop,  and  we  add 
^em  to  the  soil  to  return  what  is  taken  away.  Hence  the  inorganic  analy- 
sis of  a  plant  is  made  to  throw  light  upon  the  process  of  its  culture.  The 
proximate  and  tdtimate  organic  analyses,  however,  are  not  made  so  much  tcf 
throw  light  upon  the  process  of  its  culture,  as  those  of  the  inorgraic,  bm 
more  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  its  nutritive  powers,  and  the  bodies 
which  it  may  ocmtain,  that  may  be  usefully  sppEed  in  the  arts  or  mediciBef 
and  to  give  us  a  better  idea  of  its  physicdogy. 

What  has  been  said  in  relation  to  maize,  is  merely  te  illustrate  bnefly 
ike  practical  value  of  the  analysbai  of  plants  in  ligriculture. 

Analysis  of  ths  Jbbusalsm  Abtichokb,  {Hdianthut  tuhenmu.) 

This  plant  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  cultivators,  as  an  article  to  take 
in  part,  for  feeding,  the  place  of  the  potato,  whidi  %%  present  is  quite  insafc 
and  unprofitable  to  cultivate,  to  any  conraderable  extent,  on  aooount  of  its 
liability  to  disease.  The  tendencies  to  tins  diseased  state  have  been  npidlj 
increaang,  year  after  year,  till  now  cultivators  grow  this  jdant  with  »  care- 
fbl,  i^>aring,  and  almost  fiuthless  hand.  Notwithstanding  the  many  earnest 
interrogations  put  by  the  observer,  its  disease  seems  still  to  remain  as  iMish 
cf  an  imsolved  enigma  to  {diynologiets  as  ever. 
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It  luM  been  80  %xkiuifdy  groim,  en  Meoooi  of  ite  Ae^mrn^  tmm  «l 
•ulioie,  nutritiooi  pow«n,  ami  Mkptatio&  m  food  f or  aninuib  and  men,  Ihai 
iU  piMTiial  kMa  Uirongk  diaease  baa  been  and  slill  will  be  deeply  and  sear 
oaely  felt,  nnleaa  the  diaeaae  abatea,  or  some  anbetitate,  or  partial  one  can 
be  fowdL  One  and  the  main  objeet  of  making  the  foUowiiig  examinationa 
ni  the  artidioke,  waa  to  determine  whether  it  had  in  compoaition  any  olaimi 
to  qqalitiea  which  woold  reacmunend  it  aa  a  partial  aubatitute  for  the  potato 
in  feeding  stock.  It  has  proved  mudi  richer  in  (at  foraaing  principlea  aa4 
mtraya  bodiea  than  waa  ai  first  supposed.  In  the  first  place,  the  peroent- 
agaa  of  water,  dry  maUer,  and  ash,  were  separtttely  detemined ;  aeoondljt 
the  composition  of  the  ash  ;  and  thirdly,  the  organic  matter  was  eiaminadi 
and  the  percentage  of  hi  and  muscle  forming  products  ascertained. 

The  white  and  red  Jerusalem  artichokes  have  both  been  examined.  The 
white  variety  was  raised  on  the  flats,  just  north  of  Albany,  and  furnished 
by  Mr.  Sanders,  the  red  on  the  island,  just  south  of  Albany,  and  furnished 
by  Mr.  E.  McGrrath*  The  tubers  of  the  white  variety  were  much  larger 
than  those  of  the  red.  The  siae  of  the  white  tubers  were  as  follows :  length 
four  inches,  diameter  two  and  a  half  inches.  The  average  length  of  the 
red  tubers  was  about  five  inches,  their  diameter  one  incL 

Peroentage  of  water,  dry  matter,  and  ash : 

White  tab«n.  S«dt«b«n.    Tops  W  red  T»n«t)r* 

Water, 83.608  68.85  40.08 

Drymatter, 16.392  31.65  59.92 

Ash, 774  1.352  8.86 

Ash  calc.  on  dry  matter, 4.728  4.27  6.425 

It  wHl  be  noticed  that  the  white  variety  eontafaiad  83.608  per  cent,  of 
water,  while  the  red  has  but  68.35  per  cent.  The  tubers  of  the  white 
variety  were  of  a  much  larger  growth  than  those  of  ihe  red,  and  were  more 
succulent  and  tender.  The  mean  per  cent,  ef  water  cf  the  two  varieties  is 
75.979,  which  is  equal  to  about  the  mean  per  cent  of  water  in  the  potato 
tuber. 

In  the  fresh  tubers,  the  peroentage  of  inorganic  matter  is  less  in  ^  white 
thuiin  the  red  variety;  butinthedrytnber9,theperceDtageof  ash  is  great- 
est in  the  white  kind.  One  ton  of  the  fresh  tubers  of  the  white  variety 
takes  from  ^  soil  15.48  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter.  One  ton  of  the  fresh 
tubers  of  the  red  kind  removes  27.04  lbs.  of  ash  or  inetganio  matter ;  and 
one  ton  of  the  tope  take  vp  TT  ttm. 

An  acva  of  s<nl  would  grow  about  45,000  plants.  These  45,000  plants 
have  of  stalks  or  tops  about  11,250  lbs.,  or  5.62  tons.  In  a  good  crop,  the 
weight  of  the  tubern  of  eadi  plant  would  average  at  leaat  one-tfaixd  of  a 
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pmnid.  An  sore,  then,  would  produce  ftbont  16,000  lbs.,  or  7^  tons.  The 
tnbers  would  be  removed  for  feeding,  the  tops  generally  would  be  1^  on 
the  soiL  The  7^  tons  of  tubers  of  the  white  Turiety  remoye  from  the 
soil  about  116  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter ;  7^  tons  of  tubers  of  the  red  variety 
remove  about  208  lbs. ;  5.62  tons  of  tops  take  from  the  soil  of  inorganic 
matter  about  483  lbs. 

We  know  now  the  aggregaite  amount  of  the  inorgamo  matter  which  a 
given  weight  of  tubers  or  tops  will  require. 

Our  next  step  is  to  inquire  into  the  composition  of  this  inorguiio  matter, 
•0  that  we  may  be  able  to  add  to  our  soil  what  is  tak^i  away.  The  f<(Aow« 
ing  is  the  composition  ci  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  tubers  and  tops : 

Ask  of  tubku.  Am  tovs  ov 

White  variety.       Red  variety.        Red  variety. 

Carbonic  acid, 21.75  23.10  trace. 

SiUcicacid, 1.60  1.40  26.56 

Phosphoric  acid, 9.75  12.05  11.10 

Phosphate  of  iron, 1.20  1.26  8.26 

Lime 1.96  8.35  18.30 

Magnesia, ,. 0.55  0.80  8.85 

Potash, 42.20  48.66  11.40 

Soda, 15.26  6.60  15.86 

Chlorine, 2.55  2.65  0.86 

Sulphuric  acid, 1.95  4.46  4.05 

98.75  98.80  99.60 

The  116  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter,  in  the  7^  tons  of  white  tnbenh  ooft- 
tainof 

Carbonic  add, 26    pounds* 

Silicic  add,  •••  • 2        do 

Phosphoric  acid, 11}      do 

Phosphate  of  iron, 1}      do 

liime^  •••••••••••••• •••• •••       2        do 

Blagnesia,  •••••••••••••••••••••••«•••••••      1        do 

Potaah, 49        do 

Soda, 18        do 

Chlerine, 8        do 

Sulphuric  add, • • 2        do 

116       do 
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The  208  lbs.  of  inorgame  matter  in  the  7  J  tons  of  the  taben  of  the  rod 

Tiziety  contain, 

Carbonic  add, 47^  pounds. 

Silicic  acid, 8        do 

Phosphoric  add, • 25        do 

Phosphate  id  iron, 8        do 

Lime, ••••• ••••••       7        do 

Magnesia, 1        do 

]  Potash, 89        do 

Soda, 1 3i      do 

Chlorine, 5        do 

Snlphnric  acid, 9        do 

The  433  lbs.  of  in(»ganio  matter,  taken  up  by  the  6.02  tons  of  tops^ 

contain  of 

Carbonic  add, trace. 

Silidc  add, 115    pounds. 

Phosphoric  add, • 48        do 

Phosphate  of  iron, 14        do 

Lime, 79        do 

Magnesia, • 88^      do 

Potash, 491      do 

Soda, 68  J      do 

Chlorine, • 8^      do 

Sulphuric  add, 17^^      do 

If  in  the  red  Tarietj  we  add  together  the  inorganic  matter  of  the  7^  tons 

of  tubers^  and  the  5.62  tons  of  tops,  we  have  686  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter. 

These  686  lbs.  we  will  suppose  to  be  the  amount  of  inorganic  matter  taken 

xcp  yearly  by  the  artichoke  plants  from  an  acre  c^  soil.    It  contains  the 
'  following  bodies  in  the  following  proportions: 

Carbonic  add, 47^  pounds. 

Silidc  add, 118        do 

Phosphoric  acid,. 73        do 

Phosphate  of  iron, 17        do 

Lime, • • • 86        do 

Magnesia, 89|      do 

Potash, 1881      do 

Soda, 82        do 

Chlorine, 8^      do 

Sulphuric  add, 26^      do 

If  the  tops  and  tubers  are  both  remorad  from  the  soil,  then  from  eaoh 
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sore  tbere  will  be  tsken  the  aforesaid  636  lbs.  of  i&organie  matter,  the  oom« 
position  of  which  is  seen  above.  This  686  lbs.  could  be  returned  to  the 
soil,  hy  adding  for  the  118  lbs.  of  silicic  acid,  four  tons  of  hog  or  cow  ma- 
nure, or  1,000  lbs.  of  ashes ;  the  78  lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid  and  ihe  17  lbs, 
of  phosphate  of  iron,  by  adding  8^  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  11^  tons  (d  cow 
manure,  or  460  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  800  lbs.  of  bone  dust  ]  the  86  lbs  of  Hme, 
bj  48  tons  of  hof^  manure,  or  86  tons  of  cow  manure,  or  800  lbs.  of  ashes, 
or  86  lbs.  of  caustic  lime,  or  220  lbs.  of  plaster ;  the  89^  lbs.  of  magnesia, 
by  adding  40  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  cow  manure,  or  1,000  lbs.  of  ashes ; 
the  188  lbs.  of  potash,  by  45  tons  of  hog  or  cow  manure,  or  1,700  lbs.  of 
ashes ;  the  82  lbs.  of  soda,  by  10  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  7  tons  of  cow  ma- 
nure, or  600  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  165  lbs.  of  common  salt ;  the  26^  lbs.  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  by  8^  toz^  of  hog  manure,  or  6^  tons  of  cow  manure,  or  900 
lbs.  of  ashes,  or  about  48  lbs.  of  plaster.  If  the  t(^  are  left  on  the  ground| 
and  the  7^  tons  of  tubers  only  removed,  they  would  take  away  only  203 
lbs.  of  inoiganic  matter,  which  could  be  replaced  as  follows :  the  8  lbs.  of 
silicic  acid,  by  200  lbs.  of  hog  and  cow  manure,  or  25  lbs.  of  ashes ;  the  25 
lbs.  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  8  lbs.  of  phosphate  of  iron,  by  1|  tOBS  of  hog 
manure,  or  8;^  tons  of  cow  manure,  or  200  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  100  lbs.  of  bone 
dust ;  the  7  lbs.  of  lime,  by  8^  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  7  tons  of  cow 
manure,  or  about  22  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  15  lbs.  of  plaster,  or  7  lbs.  of  caustio 
lime ;  the  1  lb.  of  magnesia,  by  1  ton  of  hog  or  cow  manure,  or  25  lbs.  of 
ashes ;  the  89  lbs.  of  potash,  by  60  tons  of  hog  or  cow  mannre,  or  1,000 
lbs.  of  ashes ;  the  18^  lbs  of  soda,  by  about  If  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  1| 
^ns  of  cow  manure,  or  100  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  25  lbs.  of  commoo  salt ;  the 
9  lbs.  of  sulphuric  acid,  by  8  tons  of  hog  manure,  or  2^  tons  of  cow  manure, 
or  800  lbs.  of  ashes,  or  18  lbs.  of  plaster.  By  looking  over  the  pieceding 
ealculations,  the  bad  policy  of  addiog  only  one  kind  of  manure  to  return  th# 
bodies  removed  by  this  crop,  (the  same  is  true  of  other  plants)  will  be  strSc* 
ingly  exhibited ;  for  instance,  in  the  calculations  for  returning  to  the  soil 
the  inorganic  matter  removed  by  the  tops  and  tubers,  it  will  be  seen,  that  by 
adding  to  the  soil  4  tons  of  hog  manure,  the  118  U)s.  of  silicic  acid  re- 
moved by  the  crop  is  restored ;  but  it  requires  to  return  the  phosphorio 
acid  only  &l  tons  of  hog  manure,  while  for  the  lime  it  requires  48  toss,  for 
the  magnesia  40  tons,  for  the  potash  45  tons,  for  the  soda  10  tons,  and  for 
the  sulphnrio  acid  i\  tons. 

Again,  to  restore  the  inorganic  matter  removed  by  the  7^  tons  cS  Inbera, 
it  requires  for  the  silicio  acid  only  200  lbs.  of  hog  manure,  whils  ftr  the 
^Msphorie  add  il  requires  1|  tons  of  hog  manure ;  for  the  lime,  ii  tons ; 
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for  tibe  ■ttgnefdft,  one  ton ;  for  tlie  poUah,  36  tonf  i  for  the  lodikf  If  toot; 
and  for  the  sulphorio  acid,  threa  tons.  ' 

Now  it  will  b0  plainly  aaan  from  the  aboYOi  that  if  jou  add  only  hcg 
manure  to  restore  the  lose,  these  will  be  a  great  waste  of  material  If  yon 
add  3^  tons  of  hog  manure,  it  will  restore  the  phosphoric  aoid  taken  away, 
hut  it  will  not  be  sufficient  to  restore  either  the  sOicio  aeid,  the  sulphuric 
acid,  the  soda,  the  magnesia,  or  the  lime.  If  we  add  ten  tons,  it  will  fur- 
nish the  amount  of  soda,  but  not  enough  lime,  magneaa,  or  potash  ;  yet 
more  than  is  necessary  of  phosphoric,  silicic,  and  sulphuric  acids.  If  we 
add  45  tons  of  hog  manure,  it  will  be  enough  to  restore  the  potash  removed, 
but  more  than  is  necessary  of  all  the  other  inorganic  bodies.  While  the 
45  tons  furnish  but  barely  enough  potash  for  a  single  crop,  it  supplies  silioio 
and  phosphoric  acids  enough  for  eleren  cr<^,  sulphuric  acid  enough  for  five 
crops,  soda  enough  for  four  and  a  half  crops,  &c.  If  the  tubers  only  are 
remored  from  the  soil,  the  waste  will  be  mneh  greater.  For  instance,  it 
requires  only  200  lbs.  of  hog  manure  to  restore  the  siHeic  acid  removed  by 
7^  tons  of  tubers,  1 J  tons  to  restore  the  phosphoric  acid,  while  it  requires 
3d  tons  to  restore  the  potash. 

By  what  means  can  this  great  waste  of  material  be  saved  ?  Every  prac« 
tical  man  would  tell  us  that  it  could  be  done  by  a  proper  mixture  (which 
is  to  be  modified  by  the  crop)  of  certain  mineral  bodies  with  organic  ma* 
nures,  forming  what  is  commonly  called  compost.  A  compost  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  artichoke  would  not,  as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the 
preCfttory  remarks,  be  a  proper  one  for  oom  or  wheat,  because  they  differ 
materially  in  the  inorganic  oonstituentB.  Hence  each  variety  of  plant  should 
have  its  own  peculiar  compost,  so  prepared  as  to  furnish  it  with  the  consti- 
tuents in  the  proportion  most  naturally  adapted  to  it.  For  instance,  the 
foUowiflg  compost,  in  the  quantities  given  below,  would  be  an  economical 
and  very  good  manure  for  the  artichoke,  snd  would  be  equivalent  to  what 
is  removed  in  7  j  tens  of  tubers.  Besides  the  inorganic  matter  it  supplies, 
it  furnishes  the  soil  wiUi  considerable  organic  matt^  to  increase  its  absorb- 
ing power,  elevate  its  temperature,  and  aid  in  the  solubility  of  the  inorganio 
constituents,  aside  from  acting  as  feed  itself  for  the  plant. 

Compost — ^Fifty  pounds  of  gypsxmi,  or  plaster ;  fifty  pounds  of  common 
salt ;  three  hundred  pounds  of  ashes  ;  <me  ton  of  hog  manure,  or  two  tons 
of  cow,  sheep,  or  horse  manure ;  five  to  t^i  tons  of  peat. 

The  aforesaid  calculation  supposes  the  soil  to  be  in  a  good  condition  when 
cultivation  begins,  both  mechanically  and  chemically.  What  is  added  ig 
merely  to  supply  the  waste,  or  return  the  materials  removed  by  the  crop, 
and  thus  preserve  the  soil  at  least  in  as  good  a  condition  as  before  oultiva* 
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tion.  If  a  soil  wete  poor  and  barren,  and  ihe  ol^ject  was  to  reclaim  it,  or 
render  it  rich  and  productiye,  the  first  step  is  to  determine  its  mechanical 
condition  and  chemical  composition.  The  second  step,  to  alter  its  mecha- 
nical condition,  if  necessary,  by  dndning,  irrigating,  adding  peat,  sand,  or 
clay,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  may  require,  and  such  a  compost  of 
manures  as  will  bring  its  mechanical  condition  and  chemical  composition  to 
such  a  state  as  will  make  it  correspond  with  that  of  a  rich,  productiye  soiL 
We  now  come  to  the  nutritive  powers  of  the  artichoke  tubers : 

WHITK  TAJUBTT.  tLED  VARllTT. 

flOO  gra  of      100  gra .  of      100  gn.  of      600  gra .  of      100  gn.  of      100  gre.  of 
fttah  lubert.  freah  taben.   dry  taben.    freah  taben.  fresh  tuben.    dry  tobeca. 

Water 41804  83*608            941*75  08*330            

Fiber, ll'flS  S*S33  13*064  1838  8*676  ll*67t 

Si««rt»leztrftOt,..  10'7S  8*069  94*500  38*44  7*688  94*407 

Dextrine 13*96  9*659  16*445  97*18  5*436  17*260 

Casein, 10*96  9*059  19*725  9900  4*400  13*976 

Albomeii, 16-40  9060  19*809  90*43  4*068  19074 

filMCh, 14*95  9*850  17*673  90*49  5*884  18*689 

Renn, -84  168  1*041  99  194  584 

GlatinoM  matter,....  *48  *006  '505  -61  '199  '387 

Fat, '19  -094  -140  00  -OlS  067 

498*67  90*784  100*000  400*99  90*844  100*000 

For  oomparison  we  introduce  the  following,  which  is  the  composition 
of  the  fresh  tubers  of  the  potato  in  a  hundred  parts : 

One  htuidred  parti  of 
freih  potato  tubar. 

Water, 74-712 

Fa)er, 6-889 

Sugar  and  extract 2.367 

Dextrine, 0*928 

Casein, 2-054 

Albumen, 0*185 

Starch, 12*899 

Besin, trace. 

Glutinous  matter, 0-009 

Fat, 0*008 

99*496 

The  artichoke  contains  much  less  starch  than  the  potato,  but  is  richer  in 
sugar,  dextrine,  albumen  and  casein.  Its  power  for  &ttening,  perhaps,  would 
not  equal  that  of  the  potato,  but  in  muscle,  nerve,  &c.,  forming  products,  or 
nitrogen  bodies,  its  comporition  would  place  it  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  po* 
tato.    The  analyns  show  it  to  be  eyen  richer.    We  hope,  as  the  plant  is 
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one  of  easy  coltnre,  that  its  utility  mb  food  for  stoek  wiQ  be  pnotiotDy 
tested. 
Ultimate  organic  analyns  of  the  dry  tabers, 

Carbon, 45-817  45-918 

Oxygen, 40-926  40-666 

Hydrogen, 5-768  4-829 

Nitrogen, 8-378  8-597 

Aflh, 4-728  4-270 

One  ton  of  the  tabers  ot  the 

White  tariaty  l«d  Tviety. 

Contain,  Water, 1672-16  1866-68 

Fiber, 44-64  73-62 

Sugar  and  extract 99-64  153-76 

Dextrine, 58-04  108-72 

Casein, 41-04  88-00 

Albumen, 41-60  81-72 

Starch, 70.04  117-68 

Kesin, 3-86  3-68 

Glutinous  matter, 1-92  2-44 

Fat, 0-48  0-86 

From  the  foregoii^  results  we  obaerye  that  the  white  tubers  contain  more 
water  than  the  red.  The  former  has  83-608  per  cent.,  while  the  latter  has 
68.83  percent  The  mean  per  cent  of  water  in  the  two  yarieties  is  75.969 
which  is  not  far  from  the  mean  per  cent  of  the  potato.  Generally,  however, 
we  should  judge  them  to  be  more  watery. 

Akaltsis  or  thb  Parsnip,  (Pasiinaca  sativa.) 

BT  J.  H.   BALISBUBT,  X.  D. 

In  this  country  ^e  parsnip  has  mot  to  any  great  extent  been  raised  for 
feeding  stock.  In  England,  however,  they  have  heexk  grown  somewhat  for 
this  purpose,  and  have  been  found  to  be,  as  their  composition  would  indi- 
cate, highly  valuable. 

*  "  The  average  yield  per  acre  is  about  tram  nine  to  eleven  tons. «  In  the 
eastern  district  of  Jersey,  however,  the  prise  crop  for  1889,  gave  the  enor* 
mous  yield  of  27  tons  8  cwt.,  per  acre. 

**  In  October  the  leaves  as  they  begin  to  decay,  should  be  cut  off,  and 

giv^,  when  dry,  to  the  cows :  it  is  important  to  see  that  they  are  dry,  aa 

when  moist  from  rain  or  dew  they  are  apt  to  inflame  the  udder.    The  leaves 

•  J.  L«  Contaor,  oq  i3a»  catavt  cT  i)m  punfpi  JoomI  of  dM  Royil  AftMtanX  aotkCf  flf  Bag* 
lud,lM0,Pvt4lk 
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Qome  in  as  a  conyement  anzilukiy  to  grass  at  this  period,  a^d  if  given  mpde* 
rately,  a  good  annful  per  day,  to  each  cow,  will  impart  nearly  as  much 
richness  to  the  milk  as  the  parsnip  itself. 

*'  This  most  excellent  root  will  fatten  oxen  or  pigs  (or  poultry  if  boiled) 
in  an  exteaordinary  manner,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  preparatory 
crops  for  wheat." 

The  plants  analysed  were  very  large  roots,  fleshy  and  finely  flavored. 
They  were  furnished  by  Mr.  Doaw,  of  Greenbush.  The  average  length 
of  the  roois  twelve  inches,  average  widest  diameter  three  inches,  average 
length  of  tops  twenty-eight  inches,  average  w^ght  of  each  root  nineteen 
ounces. 

Percentage  of  water,  dry  matter  and  ash. 

One  bvndred  pwti      One  hondred  pwts 
of  freah  ro«c  of  freah  lop. 

Percentage  of  water 81-312  89*125 

do  dry  matter, 18-688  10*875 

do  ash, 1-280  1-760 

do  ash  in  dry  matter,...       6*850  16*184 

The  parsnip  root  contains  a  larger  percentage  of  water  than  the  po- 
tato, and  a  smaller  percentage  than  the  turnip,  carrot  and  beet.  About 
18^  lbs.  in  the  hundred  is  dry  matter,  the  rest  is  water.  The  tops  contain 
about  11  per  cent,  of  dry  matter;  7813  lbs.  of  the  fresh  roots  contain 
100  lbs.  of  morganio  matter  or  ash ;  5682  lbs.  of  the  fresh  tops  yield  100 
lbs.  of  ash. 

Om  hojidrad  tbt.  of     One  bawired  lb«.  of 
the  ash  of  roou.  the  ash  of  tope. 

Carbonic  acid, 21*85  lbs.  23-51 

Silicic  acid, 0-45  do  0-92 

Phosphoric aeid, 15-10  do  4*31 

Phosphate  of  iron, 0.65  do  1*43 

Lime, 8-35  do  1-32 

Magnesia, 1*60  do  0.51 

Potash, 8*45  do  5*83 

Soda, 38*20  do  54*32 

Chlorine 0-60  do  3-18 

Su^hurioadd» 8*95  do  8-92 

99*20  do  98-80 

The  100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter  removed  by  7813  lbs.  of  roots  could  be 
returned  to  the  soil  by  adding  to  it  100  lbs.  of  ashes,  40  lbs.  of  common 
•alt  and  15  lbs.  of  plaster.    The  100  lbs.  of  inorganic  matter  r^noved  by 
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5,682  lbs.  of  tops  could  be  returned  by  60  lbs.  of  uhes,  90  lbs.  common  sab 
and  10  lbs.  of  plaster.  The  necessary  organic  matter  could  be  furnished 
by  from  three  to  five  tons  of  cow  or  horse  mannre.  As  a  general  rule  a  ton 
of  common  barn-yard  manure,  or  its  equivalent  should  be  added  to  the  soQ 
for  every  ton  of  roots  removed.  This  furnishes  sufficient  organic  matter  to 
sr^ply  the  demands  of  the  plant,  and  to  keep  the  soil  warm,  loose,  soluble 
and  retentive.  Besides  this,  it  supplies  a  sufficient  amount  of  most  of  the 
inorganic  bodies,  necessary  for  the  plant,  except  phosphoric  acid,  potash  and 
soda.  The  deficiency  in  these  can  be  made  up  with  ashes,  plaster  and  com- 
mon salt. 

Proximate  Organic  Compoiitian. 

Om  handred  parti       Om«  handr«d  parti 
of  fre«b  root.  <M*  dry  root 

Water, 81-312 

Fiber, 5-326  28-118 

Sugar  and  extract, 8*800  46-603 

Dextrine, 2-165  11-300 

Casein, 0-150  0-793 

Albumen, 0-925  4-884 

Starch, 1-895  7-806 

Resin, 0-095  0-501 

Gluten, 0-040  0-211 

Yellow  coloring  matter, 0-020  0*106 

Fat, 0-023  0*116 

100-250      100-000 


Besides  the  above  bodiea,   the  root  contains  a  small  quantity  of  malio 
Md,  and  a  principle  which  gives  the  peculiar  odor  to  the  parsnip. 
Ultimate  Organic  Analysis. 

Nitrogen, 0-943 

Carbon, 42222 

Oxygen, 44-407 

Hydrogen, 6-850 

The  parsnip  contains  %  larger  percentage  of  stardi  and  dextrine  than  the 
beet,  carrot  or  turnip;  but  less  sugar  and  albuminous  matter.  The  percentage 
ef  nitrogen  in  the  dry  root  is  %  little  less  than  one  per  cent.,  which  shows  it 
to  be  less  rich  in  this  body  than  the  beet  or  carrot. 
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MR.  DELAFIELD'S  SURVEY  OF  SENECA  COUNTY. 

Every  step  taken  by  the  New- York  State  Agricultural  Society  indicates 
progress.  At  no  time,  and  under  no  circumstances,  as  £Gur  as  we  are  in- 
formed, has  an  association  formed  for  purposes  so  beneficent  and  so  useful, 
in  so  short  a  time,  not  only  enlisted  the  confidence  of  the  fjEurming  public, 
but  so  richly  deserved  it  Commencing  its  operations  in  1882,  and  strug* 
gling  in  its  embryo  state  through  difficulties  and  embarrassments  that  would 
have  wrecked  less  persevering  men,  it  has,  by  its  tact  and  adjustment  to  the 
wants  of  a  community  like  ours,  slowly  but  steadily  advanced  to  be  now  its 
favorite  institution.  And  how  could  it  have  been  otherwise,  for  its  success, 
as  all  felt,  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  prosperity  of  the  State.  It  is  for^ 
tunate  that  its  interests  were  confided  to  men  who  i^preciated  the  true  oat 
dition  of  Agriculture  at  its  formation,  and  who  have  had  the  talent,  indus- 
try and  perseverance  that  have  promoted  its  advanoement.  To  form  some 
opinion  of  its  improvement  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Society,  compart 
the  rude  and  imperfect  farm  implements  of  1830,  to  the  model  ones  of 
1850.  From  the  first,  you  infer  how  the  work  was  done  in  their  time  with 
them.  From  the  latter,  how  the  work  can  and  will  be  done  now.  And 
likewise  compare  the  products  from  the  worn  out  land  at  that  time  to  those 
of  the  same  land  now,  where  it  has  been  under  the  direction  of  an  intelligent 
agriculturist. 

This  last  remark  is  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  survey  of  the  county  of 
Seneca,  by  Mr.  Delafield,  where  the  historical  information  upon  this  point 
has  been  most  satisfiustorily  collected.  For  instance,  in  1840,  from  ten  to 
fourteen  bushels  of  wheat  were,  upon  the  average,  raised  on  the  acre  in  that 
county,  and  so  proportionately  of  the  other  grains.  In  1850,  the  average 
of  wheat  per  acre  was  twenty  bushels,  and  not  considered  as  at  all  unusual, 
and  BO  proportionately  are  the  other  grains  increased.  In  our  immediate 
vicinities,  which  are  peculiarly  f&vorable  to  make  correct  observations  upon 
the  farming  products  of  surrounding  localities  for  the  last  twenty  years,  this 
fiict  of  increased  production  is  incontestibly  settled.  It  has  fcnr  some  time 
past  often  been  a  source  of  remark,  not  only  by  ourselves,  but  by  the  most 
intelligent  men,  that  apparently  of  many  kinds  of  grain,  such  as  oats  and 
buckwheat,  and  occasionally  rye,  nearly  as  much  is  now  sown  as  was 
fbrmerly  raised,  and  of  potatoes  and  com,  two  of  our  most  profitable  cropa 
the  quantity  raised  is  at  least  doubled.  It  is  true  more  land  is  put  to  theur 
culture,  but  it  is  likewise  true  the  product  per  acre,  on  the  average,  is  very 
much  aigmented.  To  what  cause  but  this,  can  we  impute  the  increased 
price  of  land  per  acre,  from  twenty  up  in  many  instances  to  one  hundred 
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dollftrs»  for  entire  &rms  of  one  to  two  hundred  icres.  Can  we  impnte  it  to 
increased  population,  creating  a  greater  demand  for  its  products  ?  No ;  for 
look  at  the  census  of  1850,  and  you  will  obserre  that  in  the  older  counties 
in  the  State,  remote  from  cities,  in  the  last  ten  years,  the  population  remains 
nearly  stationary.  It  was  the  imperfect  method  of  fturming,  and  its  scanty 
returns  from  an  impoverished  soil,  that  created  a  necessity  for  an  organized 
and  systematic  effort  on  the  part  of  the  firming  community,  to  promote  that 
interest.  The  effort  was  made.  A  State  Society,  to  foster  Agriculture 
and  the  kindred  arts,  together  with  collateral  aids  in  the  formation  of  similar 
societies  in  almost  every  county  in  this  State,  is  the  fruit  of  it.  Indeed  a 
ahort  review  of  its  general  operations  may  here  not  be  out  of  place ;  but  we 
will  not  go  back  to  describe  the  dim  twilight  that  preceded  its  birth,  but 
trace  a  few  steps  that  have  accompanied  its  onward  progress. 

It  had  its  due  share  of  inffuenoe  in  bringing  about  the  Geological  Survey 
of  the  State,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  as  important  to  us  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  investigaUons,  as  is  that  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body  to  the  young  physician  and  surgeon,  and  so  too  have  been  the  devel- 
opments of  its  treasures  as  applications  to  aid  in  our  husbandry,  as  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  effect  of  the  many  appliances  used  by  the  faculty  for  the 
core  of  the  diseases  of  the  body.  It  is  not  our  business  to  speak  of  it  here 
as  a  work  in  its  present  shape  the  most  useful  and  commodious,  but  it  cer- 
tainly will  be  the  entering  wedge  through  which  the  resources  of  our  great 
State  will  become  more  generally  known,  and  for  the  friture  bo  better  ap- 
preciated. It  has  given  confidenoe  to  our  Legislature,  in  their  willingness 
to  c<Hitribute  for  the  benefit  of  their  constituents,  towards  their  funds,  and 
thus  aid  the  Society  in  giving  rewards  for  successful  industry.  It  imparted 
that  same  glow  of  confidence  to  a  discerning  public,  and  brought  into  ex- 
istence the  many  county  agricultural  societies  that  ar§  now  nearly  co-exten- 
sive with  its  borders.  It  has  created  that  individual  competition  at  our 
State  Fairs,  in  the  exhibition  of  the  most  profitable  and  valuable  animab, 
the  best  of  farm  implements,  of  the  mechanic  and  manu£eu)turing  arts,  of 
articles  of  almost  every  description,  that  have  already  been  shown,  to  the 
delight  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  have  attended  them.  It  has  car- 
ried that  sune  spirit  of  local  improvement  down  to  the  county  furs,  which 
in  many  instances,  will  now  almost  vie  in  their  exhibitions  with  that  of  the 
great  Annual  State  Fairs,  of  which  they  were  intended  to  be,  as  fur  as  prac- 
ticable, the  copies.  It  has  started  into  existence  the  many  agricultural  pa- 
pers that  are  now  issued  by  thousands  from  the  presses  mstituted  for  that 
purpose,  and  as  an  evidence  of  our  onward  progress,  those  papers  from  hav- 
ing been  a  collection  of  the  wise  sayings  of  our  grandfathers  upon  the  rnlea 
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of  rural  Iiusl)andry,  as  taken  from  the  almanac,  now  contain  essays  and 
dissertations  upon  the  general  and  bolated  subjects  of  our  art,  that  would 
do  credit  to  our  most  learned  and  accomplished  professors.  Our  yearly 
Transactions  too,  our  Legislature  have  caused  to  be  published,  and  by  their 
dissemination,  and  that  of  our  papers,  it  has  diffused  a  spirit  oi  inquiry  at 
home  always  attendant  upon,  and  the  sure  accompaniment  of  progress.  It 
has  scattered  that  spirit  abroad,  as  we  see  our  sister  states  of  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Creorgia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Hampshire,  and  pos* 
ably  others,  following  our  noble  example.  The  citizens  of  the  last  state 
frankly  acknowledged  the  fact  that  they  were  following  the  example  set 
them  by  the  New-Tork  State  Agricultural  Society ;  that  she  intended  to 
take  our  organization  for  a  model,  and  inyited  several  of  our  members  to 
witness  their  first  exhibition. 

The  excellence  and  variety  of  our  fairs,  too,  has  been  the  theme  of  many 
a  tongue,  the  subject  of  many  a  newspaper  paragraph ;  and  its  order  of 
business,  from  the  most  important  to  the  most  trivial,  is  as  promptly  and 
eagerly  published  in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  land,  as  the  most  important 
event  of  the  times.  It  is  not  giving  it  undue  credit  to  ascribe  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  influence  that  has  produced  the  World's  Fair  at  London,  the 
present  year,  to  the  great  and  successful  example  our  Society  has  given,  not 
to  America  alone,  but  likewise  to  Europe.  And,  not  stopping  at  outward 
show  as  the  evidences  only  of  its  progress,  it  has  caused  a  critical,  useful, 
and  most  commendatory  survey  of  all  that  appertains  to  the  earth's  forma- 
tion, the  knowledge  of  which  can  be  made  subservient  to  our  agriculture,  to 
be  commenced  under  its  auspices,  and  in  two  of  the  cotmties,  viz :  Wash- 
bgton  and  Seneca,  to  be  finished ;  and,  in  both  cases,  they  are  creditable  alike 
to  the  Society  that  instituted  and  to  the  gentlemen  who  conducted  them. 
These  surveys  will  unquestionably  be  extended,  under  the  same  auspices,  to 
the  dilTerent  counties  in  the  State,  and  wiU  contain  a  compendium,  produced 
much  cheaper,  more  practical,  and  hx  more  useful  than  the  more  elaborate 
and  ornate  work  of  the  State  (Geologist. 

These  are  a  few  (^  the  results  that  have  emanated  from  the  existence  of 
our  State  Society — but  we  have  not  been  barren  of  more  substantial  ihiit. 
It  is  farther  manifested  in  our  increased  production  of  all  that  constitutes  a 
nation's  prosperity ;  and  the  coming  census,  if  it  does  not  in  all  the  coun- 
ties in  the  State  show  that  in  the  last  few  years  we  have  produced  more 
than  formerly,  it  will  at  least  satisfy  the  most  incredulous,  that  in  those 
counties  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  has  been  most  rife,  the  increased 
productions  of  the  soil  are  most  apparent. 

These  remarks  are  preKminary  to  the  report  of  tlie  committee  who  were 
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ifpomted  by  die  cxAootiTe  <rfBoen  of  tbe  Society  xipon  Mr.  Debifield's  sor- 
▼ey  of  Uie  oooniy  of  Seneoa.  The  nuouucript  haying  been  submitted  to 
them,  they  hare  giTen  it  that  careful  perusal  to  which  it  is  certainly  entitled. 
It  if  an  elaborate  histonoaU  geographical,  geological  and  agricultural 
survey  of  the  county — its  chapten  treating,  in  their  Bubdivisions,  on  the 
diferent  aubjecta  that  necessarily  grow  out  of  the  branches  of  these  import- 
ant general  heads.  Under  the  first  head,  the  general  history  and  settle- 
ment of  the  State  of  New-Toric  is  given :  The  extension  of  the  settlements 
'  to  the  county  of  Seneca :  The  history  of  the  native  race  it  found  there : 
Their  copnection  with  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  under  the  general  terms 
of  the  Iroquob  nation :  The  wars  of  the  early  settlers  with  thom,  and  their 
ultimate  expuLdon  from  that  part  of  our  State,  after  their  signal  defeat  by 
General  Sullivan :  The  progress,  subsequently,  of  the  settlers :  Their  al- 
ternate sueceas  and  sufGering,  until  the  whole  county  wae  finally  occupied. 

The  historical  part  relates  many  interesting  incidents  that  occasionally 
occurred  during  these  unsettled  times  and  border  troubles,  and  brings  to 
light  many  new  &ots  to  the  reader,  that  without  these  reminiscences  would 
have  soon  passed  into  oblivion.  While  the  collection  of  the  incidents 
related  gives  interest  to  the  work,  yat  in  our  minds  it  is  questionable  whe- 
ther, lor  a  historical  survey  of  the  not  large  county  of  Seneca,  it  is  desira- 
ble to  enter  into  the  particulars  of  a  general  history  of  the  State,  remote 
fifom  the  county  (d  which  the  sketch  is  to  be  given,  but  only  so  far  as  it  has 
a  direct  and  i^nw^^^i*^^  influence  on  the  locality  of  the  county  selected.  It 
is  true,  the  early  settlement  of  the  State  led  slowly  on  to  the  settlement  of 
ihe  county  of  Seneca ;  but,  if  we  go  back  to  all  these  contingent  and 
remote  events,  in  distant  parts,  although  it  may  be  in  the  same  State,  it 
gives  an  unnecessary  fulness  to  a  narrative,  when  treating  of  an  area  of  only 
a  few  miles  square,  and  which  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  more  extended 
history  of  the  State.  We  have  yet  nuHre  than  fifty  counties  to  be  surveyed. 
If,  in  the  survey  of  the  historical  part,  we  are  to  have  in  each  the  same 
elaborateness,  it  gives  too  much  volume  to  what  needs  no  repetition,  and  is 
best  dijq^osed  of  by  confining  their  survey  as  much  as  possible  to  the  events 
that  have  transf^red  in  Uieir  immediate  borders.  For  ourselves,  however, 
we  do  not  complain  of  the  course  taken  by  the  surveyor.  We  only  speak 
of  it  as  rendering  such  a  work  too  voluminous.  In  all  probability,  we  are 
to  have  many  more  of  these  surveys,  of  other  counties  in  the  State,  when, 
with  the  same  appropriateness,  this  exanq>le  may  be  followed  by  others  who 
are  not  so  competent  to  give  them. 

In  no  part  of  this  survey,  however,  were  we  more  interested  than  in  the 
historical  record  of  the  events  that  gave  rise  to  and  attended  the  expeditiai 
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of  Gkneral  Sullivan,  in  1799,  to  chastise  tlie  hostile  Indians  in  the  western 
portion  of  onr  State,  and  the  narratiye  describing  that  campaign  has  a 
clearness  and  fdllness  not  only  very  desirable,  bnt  necessary  to  a  fall  under* 
standing  of  it.  In  these  particulars,  it  is  the  most  satisfiictory  account  of 
that  expedition  we  have  ever  seen  any  where,  and  we  give  its  author  due 
credit  for  the  care  and  pains  with  which  he  has  gathered  his  materiab,  and 
the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he  has  disposed  of  them.  That  portion 
in  which  he  gives  us  a  view  of  the  State  of  agriculture  among  the  Indians, 
and  the  articles  they  cultivated  at  that  time,  is  exceedingly  interesting,  and 
if  specimens  of  their  various  productions,  as  far  as  practicable,  could  now  be 
procured  and  compared  with  those  grown  by  the  white  man,  it  would  be  the 
cause  of  some  reflection.  We  think  we  did  not  misunderstand  the  author 
where  he  says :  "  some  portions  of  their  orchards  are  still  in  existence,  yet 
bearing  their  products."  Could  the  Society  have  a  sample,  at  one  of  our 
exhibitions,  of  an  Indian  apple,  grown  on  a  tree  probably  planted  before  the 
ground  was  trod  by  the  foot  of  the  white  man,  it  would  so  far  be  demonstra- 
tive proof  that  our  natives  were  not  unapprised  of  the  advantages  leading  to 
modem  civilisation. 

Its  next  division  is  into  political  and  physical  geography.  Under  these 
heads  the  proper  subjects  are  arranged  and  treated  in  a  most  satis&ctory 
manner.  All  that  can  be  said,  or  ought  to  be  said,  is  done  after  the  most 
careful  examination ;  indeed,  great  pains  and  unwearied  industry  must  have 
'been  used  to  gather  the  facts  that  throw  light  on  these  subjects.  But  it  is 
in  its  geological  department  where,  apparently,  the  most  pains  have  been 
taken  to  give  a  full  and  perfect  sketch  of  the  natural  structure  of  the  coun- 
ty. If  there  is  a  defect  in  the  want  of  information  imparted  to  the  reader, 
by  the  bad  arrangement  of  the  different  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Geology 
of  the  State,  it  is  that  in  surveying  localities  they  did  not  give  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  town  or  county  upon 
which  such  information  was  sought.  For  the  different  subjects  occupying 
near  the  same  ground,  you  are  obliged  to  grope  your  way  through  several 
volumes  and  many  pages  before  you  ever  can  find  what  you  seek  for.  Bnt 
in  the  survey  of  the  county  of  Seneca  you  have  the  different  subjects  entering 
into  its  formation,  so  clearly  and  comprehensively  arranged  and  elucidated,  that 
it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Throwing  aade  its  theories  of  the  causes  of 
drifts  that  have  operated  to  make  special  deposits  of  the  different  subjects 
that  enter  into  its  peculiar  formation,  which  are  certainly  plausible,  but  in  their 
very  nature  speculative  and  uncertun — yet  the  particularity  with  which  its 
geological  survey  has  been  made — the  care  taken  to  gather  fieicts,  and  &cts 
only — the  industry  and  perseverance  which  such  a  collection  would  require. 
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and  the  ooUaticm  of  the  smteriaLs  thus  gathered— entitle  the  gentlemen  who 
have  been  engaged  in  this  work  to  great  credit  for  their  intelligence  and 
leaL 

Its  agricoltoral  department  comes  next  This,  as  most  appropriate  to  the 
snbject  of  this  report,  we  will  not  enter  into.  The  work  which  follows  will 
best  satisfy  the  reader  that  no  efibrt  has  been  wanting  to  make  it  full  and 
interesting,  and  as  its  improvement  is  the  basis  upon  which  rests  the  nsefnl- 
ness  or  reputation  of  this  Society,  to  give  it  fall  effect,  we  had  better  let  the 
4  authors  speak  for  themselves.  We  will  not,  however,  conclude  this  report 
of  the  survey  of  Seneca  county  without  observing  that,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
fruits  which  have  been  produced  by  the  formation  of  the  New-Tork  State 
Agricultural  Society,  if  we  progress  no  fiirther  in  accomplishing  the  objects 
of  our  organization,  it  will  l)e  a  lasting  monument  of  the  benefits  it  has  con- 
ferred by  this  investigation.  It  affords,  too,  a  prospective  view  of  what  this 
community  have  to  hope  from  its  efforts  in  future,  should  those  efforts  be 
continued.  We  trust  no  reader  having  undertaken  to  look  into  this  survey, 
will,  on  account  of  its  length,  be  deterred  from  its  entire  perusal.  He  will 
find  in  it  information  varied,  agreeable,  and  instructive  ;  and  if,  in  some  of 
its  reasoning  and  relation  of  events,  he  may  find  what  was  before  in  part 
familiar  to  him,  yet  there  is  a  deamessand  freshness  in  both  these  respects, 
that  will  leave  mme  but  the  most  pleasant  recollections  behind  then^ 

J.  P.  BEEKMAN, 
E.  P.  PKENTICB, 

February,  1851.  Committee, 
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A  GENERAL  VIEW  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  OF  THE 
COUNTY  OF  SENECA. 


Tlkkea  aiMler  Ihe  diraetkm  of  the  New-York  8tai«  Agrionltwal  Soeietj, 
BY  JOHN  DELAFIELD. 


(CopT  rkht  •eenrwl  by  tke  Aothor  m  the  Clerk's  office  of  the  Northern  IMitrict  of  New-Yo^ 

A.  D.  185L]  * 


**  That  whieh  hath  been  k  bow;  md  that  which  li  t6  be,  hath  already  been.** 

In  aocordanoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  New-Tork  State  Agricoltaral  Secietj,  as 
expressed  in  a  oomnmnication  from  their  esteemed  Secretary,  B.  P.  Johnson,  £^.; 
this  work  was  ondertaken  in  April  last,  and  every  portion  of  time  not  required  by 
the  eare  and  practical  management  of  a  large  farm,  has  been  devoted  to  a  search 
lor  oorreet  information,  relative  to  the  various  objects  named  in  the  instructions  of 
the  Society.*  Every  town-lot  in  the  county,  surveyed  imder  the  authority  of  the 
State,  has  been  visited  and  examined.  The  rock  formation  upon  which  the  soils 
are  based,  was  traced  and  examined  by  an  accomplished  geologist  jf  the  limits  of 
the  various  divisions,  were  carefully  and  exactly  ascertained  and  defined ;  and  to 
the  same  gentleman,  acknowledgments  are  doe,  for  the  chemical  examination  of 
the  rocks  and  soils  of  the  cotmty,  exhibiting  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  several 
mineral  elements  or  matters  contained  in  them ;  thereby  leading  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  best  modes  of  improving  and  cultivating  the  soil. 

To  the  analysis  of  the  soils  of  farms,  in  the  various  sections  of  the  oowity,  much 
importance  is  attributed ;  and  at  thb  early  day  benefits  are  confidently  looked  for 
by  many,  whose  farms  were  first  analysed. 

The  analysis  of  farms  in  each  town,  also  offers  a  fotmdation  for  comparison  at 
•ome  ftiture  period,  by  which  an  improved  or  deteriorated  condition  of  the  soil 
may  be  ascertained.  With  this  view,  a  specimen  of  the  soil  of  each  farm  subjected 
to  anal«'iU,  has  been  preserved  in  glass  jars,  sealed,  and  the  locality  labelled 
distinccly  thereon:  these  specimens  are  deposited  in  the  mtiseum  of  the  State  So- 
oiety,  and  duplicates  are  subject  to  the  order  of  the  County  Society. 

In  the  agricultural  divbion  of  this  work,  every  avenue  has  been  carefully  sought 
and  examined  for  the  assurance  of  accuracy:  abundant  facilities  have  been  afforded 
lor  frequent  comparison  of  views  and  facts ;  they  were  frankly  and  freely  tendered  by 

•  See  TraMaetioiii,  voL  7,  paffe  36.  f  Dr.  Thomu  AntkeO. 
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the  farmers,  aod  a  kind  foeling  was  aniformlj  manifested  to  aid  in  the  prodoeCioQ  oC 
correct  and  digested  material. 

As  no  oorrect  map  of  the  ooanty  exists  in  any  of  the  State  or  oovnty  offioes,  it  became 
necessary  to  procure  £i  "ho  the  SarreyaroGcneral  the  field  notes  of  the  survey  order* 
cd  by  the  Legislatnre  for  the  division  of  this  county  as  part  of  the  military  tract. 
With  these  notes  and  the  aid  of  a  careful  and  correct  sarveyor/  a  map  has  been 
constmoted,  on  which  the  hills  and  valleys  are  delineated,  the  elevation  of  promi- 
nent points  is  noted  and  every  road  is  carefully  laid  down. 

Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  college  at  Geneva,  no  observations  appear 
io  have  been  recorded,  by  whioh  to  establish  its  troe  ladtnde  and  longitude,*  the 
fMarest  points  hitherto  supposed  to  be  known  or  determiaed  are,  Caaandaigna  aad 
Aaborn,  as  reported  by  the  Regents  oi'  the  University  to  the  Legislatare,  ai^d  from 
these  points  near  the  western  and  eastern  boandaries  of  the  ooanty,  its  geo- 
graphical limits  are  compnted,  and  do  not  vary  probably  very  far  from  the  truth. t 

The  historical  sketch,  serves  to  show  the  advance  of  oivilixation  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  until  it  penetrated  into  the  thick  forests  of  th^  lake  country, 
it  accounts  for  the  decline  of  the  red  men,  and  traces  the  foot  steps  of  the  white 
men  to  their  possession  and  settlement  of  the  county. 

The  drawings  of  grasses,  fossil  remains  and  other  iUnstrations  are  from  the  peneil 
of  a  (armor's  daughter  of  the  county. 

To  Judge  Tremper  of  Dresden,  and  to  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  of  Geneva,  many 
thanks  are  due  for  valuable  meteorological  aad  general  information ;  and  like- 
wise to  the  several  Vice  Presidents  and  other  officers  and  members  of  the  county 
Agricultural  Society,  for  useful  information  and  facilities  afforded  while  visiting  their 
respective  towns ;  to  my  brother  farmers  also,  for  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  survey  is  now  submitted,  not  as  a  perfect  work,  yet  as  containing  facts 
hitherto  unknown  to  farmers  generally ;  and  information  of  a  character  and  im- 
portance, which  may  greatly  improve  even  the  best  cultivated  fkrms,  by  tba 
adoption  and  use  of  one  or  more  of  the  methods  indicated. 

No  pretension  is  made  to  offer  any  new  principles,  for  there  are  none;  the  effort  is^ 
(o  make  known  facts  and  circumstances  which  have  existed,  though  unknown  or 
unused,  for  a  long  series  of  ages  $  which  when  understood  and  applied  must  conduoe 
to  the  comfort,  happiness  and  welfare  of  all ;  to  portray  oorrectly  the  past  and 
present  condition  of  the  county,  that  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  means  for  im- 
provement may  be  better  considered  and  understood. 

T.  DELAFIELD. 
Jhemher^  1850. 

«  Wn.  T.  OiUon,  E«i.,  cf  WtMrioo,  8«Bee«  eomty. 

t  Maworct  ars  now  in  prcgnm  for  a  aeriM  of  oocreot  obaonrsdoas. 
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HISTORICAL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Thi  history  of  Agriculture,  as  connected  with  the  county  of  Seneca,  has 
relation  to  a  period  too  recent,  to  present,  or  admit  of,  an  instructive  con- 
trast with  the  Agriculture  of  older  counties  in  this  State,  or  other  portions 
of  the  United  States. 

The  advance  of  civilization  since  the  year  1609,  when  the  foot  of  the 
white  man  made  its  first  imprint  upon  the  soil  of  this  State,  has  been  so 
rapid,  with  influences  so  powerful,  and  at  this  time  contributing  benefits  so 
extensive  to  older  nations  of  the  world,  that  a  condensed  view  of  facts  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  moral  and  social  relations,  and  their  progress 
or  development  in  North  America,  will  aid  in  understanding  the  present, 
and  promoting  the  future  condition  of  this  county. 

The  extinction  of  the  race  of  red  men,  the  early  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
with  its  proximate  cause,  has  a  bearing  of  interest  upon  the  agricultural 
history  of  the  land,  nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that,  within  the  age  of  many 
now  living,  the  smoke  of  the  council  fires  has  risen  in  graceful  wreaths,  and 
fervent  adoration  has  been  addressed  to  the  Great  Spirit,  by  the  warlike 
Brave,  or  the  eloquent  Sachem  of  the  Seneca  Nation. 

The  existing  monuments  of  Indian  agriculture  indicate  a  condition  of  life 
above  the  rude  and  savage  state,  a  state  which  contending  nations  have  en- 
deavored to  darken  by  fictions  in  their  history,  and  presenting  a  field  of 
inquiry  appropriate  to  this  survey. 

An  eager  and  ardent  appetite  for  mercantile  ascendancy,  deeply  engaged 
the  speculative  minds  of  commercial  men  in  Europe,  about  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth,  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  The  bold  and  dar^ 
ing  enterprises  of  Captain  John  Smith,  in  Turkey,  from  whence  he  returned 
to  England  in  1604,  and  his  expedition  with  Gosnold  to  Virginia,  and  the 
adventures  of  Champlain  in  Canada,  effectually  stimulated  and  roused  the 
Dutch  nation  to  appease  their  appetite  for  wealth,  by  reaching  the  treasures 
of  India,  through  a  route  at  once  short,  and  free  from  the  terrific  tempests 
of  ate  southern  ocean,  or  the  not  less  dreaded  dangers  of  the  Asiatic  seas. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Dutch  that  the  jealousies  and  contentions  of  t^e 
British  mf  Tchants,  allowed  Hendrick  Hudson  to  retire  from  their  service, 
after  two  unsuccessful  voyages,  in  1606.  The  Dutch  East  India  Company 
availed  themselves  of  his  experience,  induced  him  to  enter  tiieir  service,  and 
under  their  auspices,  to  explore  the  northern  seas  for  the  desired  short 
route  to  India. 
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In  the  month  of  April,  1609>  HudBon  sailed  from  Holland  in  the 
*'  CasfiosifT/'  or  Half-Moon.  Coasting  along  the  inhospitable  ioe-bonnd 
shores  of  Greenland,  and  the  high,  bold  coast  of  Newfoundland,  he  touohed 
at  Cape  Cod,  and  thence  steered  for  the  British  Colony  establii^ed  in  Vir- 
ginia :  changing  his  coarse,  he  then  followed  the  shores  of  the  American 
continent  until  the  third  day  of  September,  when  he  entered  the  mouth  of 
the  noble  river  which  bears  his  name. 

Hudson  ascended  the  river  as  fiiir  as  Albany,  indulging  a  hope  of  com- 
munication with  a  norUiem  sea  or  ocean ;  the  shallow  waters  above  Albany 
destroyed  this  hope,  compelling  him  to  return  to  the  Atlantic  There  is 
an  account  of  the  country  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  published  in 
Amsterdam,  in  1656.  The  work  was  compiled  by  Yanderdonck,  one  of  the 
first  residents  on  the  island  now  ealled  New- York.  Many  curious  facts  are 
stated,  but  as  most  interesting  to  the  present  work,  he  relates  that  the 
country  was  for  many  miles  covered  with  grape  vines,  yielding  much  fruit ; 
00  abundant,  that  at  an  early  Hate  of  the  colony>  wine  was  made,  and  be- 
came an  article  of  export  to  Holland.  Other  productions  are  named  by 
kim,  but  in  some  instances  they  must  have  been  introduced  from  Europe, 
such  as  apricots  and  melons.  Indian  com  and  beans  were  presented  as 
food  to  the  first  Europeans  who  touched  the  shores. 

The  red  men,  who  were  the  lords  of  the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  discovery, 
were  known  by  the  general  appellation  of  Iroquois,  a  nation,  or  a  confede- 
faoy,  whose  power  extended  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio  river,  and  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Potomac — a  people  of  indomitable  energy,  and 
possessing  an  imperishable  love  of  liberty.  This  confederacy  was  composed 
of  six  distinct  nations,  the  most  powerful  member  being  the  Ssnecas,  or 
SiNBKSS,  mhabiting  the  region  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  extending  from 
the  western  shores  of  Cayuga  lake,  into  the  dense  forests  of  the  far  west, 
where  war-paths  conducted  them  to  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Hurons  and 
Eriee,  which  tribes  they  drove  beyond  the  lakes.  The  Cayugas,  Ononda- 
gas,  Oneidas,  and  Mohawks,  completed  the  original  confederacy,  to  which 
at  a  later  period,  the  nation  of  Tuskaroras  was  added,  making  in  all  six  na- 
tions, a  power  at  whose  name  all  other  native  tribes  and  nations  trembled. 

Our  national  records  afford  abundant  proof  of  the  energy,  courage,  and 
force  of  character,  of  the  people  who  occupied  western  New- York  from  1670 
to  1840.  Their  prowess  m  war  is  well  developed  as  a  national  charac- 
teristic, in  ihe  achievements  of  Hendric,  Brant,  Complanter,  and  other 
war  braves ;  their  eloquenoe,  in  the  speeches  of  Logan,  Bed  Jacket,  and 
other  sachems. 

When  Hudson  entered  the  harbor  of  New- York,  then  called  Manhattan 
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by  the  natives,  a  Frenokoan,  bold  and  darings  joined  a  war  party  of  Indians 
irom  Canada,  and  penetrated  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  near  to  the  upper 
waters  <^  the  Hudson.  It  was  Champlain,  the  founder  of  Quebec^  who 
thus  as  a  European,  trod  for  the  first  time,  the  soil  of  Northern  New- York. 
Elated  with  the  knowledge  procured  during  his  hazardous  expedition, 
Champhun  returned  to  France,  kindling  in  the  breasts  of  his  countrymen 
ambitious  views  and  high  hopes. 

In  1615,  Champlain  again  entered  the  Iroquois  eovntry  from  Canada,  as 
a  foe,  but,  wounded  and  ranked,  he  found  safety  only  on  the  Canadian 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  while  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Mo- 
hawk, with  their  allied  nations,  rejoiced  in  successfolly  prolectii^  iheur 
homes  uid  hunting  grounds  from  the  grasp  of  strangers  and  intruders.  The 
more  sagacious  policy  of  the  Dutch,  gave  them  a  friendly  lootmg  on  Man- 
hattan island  in  1609.  The  Dntdi  merchants  were  more  intent  upon  traffio 
and  trade  with  the  natives,  than  the  estal^lishment  of  colonies.  Assiduous 
m  their  endeavors,  they  promoted  kindly  feelings,  and  avoided,  as  faur  as 
practicable,  all  means  of  offence  or  ill  will.  A  few  hoveb,  ther^<»re,  were 
erected  for  temporary  shelter,  during  the  periods  of  traffic,  vntil  1614,  when 
a  fort  was  erected,  indicating  a  more  sure  possendon-of  their  discoveries. 

In  1615,  Albany  began  to  assume  the  character  of  a  trading  post,  and 
wi^  the  increase  of  inhabitants  on  Manhattan  island,  an  increase  of  means 
of  protection  became  indispensable.  A  block  house  was  erected  in  1623, 
and  frt>m  this  period  may  be  dated  the  determined  establishment  of  a  Bntck 
colony.  Though  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  since  Huftson  landed  at  New- 
York,  without  the  erection  of  permanent  edifices  for  the  settled  abode  of 
Europeans,  yet  their  intercourse  with  the  natrves  exhibited  to,  and  early 
instructed  them  in  the  use  of  fire-arms — to  them  the  most  wonderful  weapon 
of  attack  and  defence,  and  simultaneously  the  introduction  of  ardent  Hquors^ 
made  them  acquainted  with  an  insidious  foe,  far  more  destructive  than  the 
musket.    All  the  vices  of  the  white  man  followed  in  succession. 

If  by  the  term  civilization,  is  meant  that  development  of  the  human 
powers  which  shall  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  human  happiness,  it  will 
be  doubted  by  many  whether  the  standard  of  civilisation  was  elevated  cft 
depressed  among  the  Indians,  by  their  contact  with  Europeans,  in  the  begin' 
^g  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  marked  development  of  intellect  in  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
within  the  last  century,  points  to  a  highly  elevated  standard,  very  fa*  above 
4he  measure  indicated  at  the  period  of  the  discovery.  The  advance  of  the 
natural  sciences,  the  progress  of  art,  and  consequent  refinement,  have  be^ 
^diffosed  among  most  nations,  but  events  and  csnses  operatiDg  Civofably  upon 
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Ewopeaa  ciTiliiatioii,  hMve  bat  reoenUy  shed  a  ^etltlij  infl»e&oe  upon  iih# 
natives  of  America.  Wars  of  exterminadoD,  sdiemes  of  t«nkorial  aggran^ 
Element,  have,  natil  within  a  few  years,  deaianded  every  energy  of  tha 
Indian  nations  to  resist,  if  not  exclude,  the  white  man  foe. 

When  Hudson  stood  upon  the  island  shore,  snrroynded  by  swarthy, 
sinewy  men,  the  only  weapon  of  offenoe  among  the  warriors  was  the  war* 
dnb,  the  arrow  with  head  of  flint,  or  hatchet  rudely  made  from  stone.  Yet 
a  short  time  had  passed  away,  when  the  same  men  were  seen  brandishing 
the  knife  or  dagger  with  glittering  blade,  the  tomahawk  with  keea  steel 
edge,  and  rifle  of  deadly  aim.  But  Hudson  did  not  Uto  to  witness  the  r»* 
suits  of  his  disooYeries,  fraught  with  distress  and  eril  to  the  native— hfe  fate 
was  early  sealed,  deserving  a  passing  notioe. 

His  daring  enterprise,  in  1607,  is  without  a  parallel,  elaiming  admiration 
at  the  hardy  resolution  of  that  bold  navigator,  who,  in  a  small  vessel,  with 
a  crew  of  t^n  men  and  a  boy,  sailed  from  London,  intending  to  reach  Chint 
by  a  northwest  passage.  After  touching  the  high  latitude  of  80^,  rotum- 
mg  in  the  month  of  September,  unsuccessful,  but  not  disheartened—  during 
a  second  voyage,  landing  at  Nova  Zembla,  and  returning  again  disappomted, 
but  nothing  daunted,  he  entered  upon  his  third  voyage,  during  which  he 
discovered  and  ascended  the  Hudson  river,  as  has  been  stated. 

Elated  with  success,  excited  by  dreams  of  wealth  and  power  lor  the 
future,  and  aided  by  the  commercial  spirit  of  English  merobants,  Hudson 
was  readily  refitted  for  his  fourth  voyage.  He  sailed  <m  the  17th  of  April, 
1610,  passed  Greenland  on  the  4th  of  June,  and  reached  the  strait  which 
now  bears  his  name,  in  latitude  60^,  entering  the  great  bay  which  is  also 
called  by  his  name,  and  too  late  in  the  season  to  brave  the  winter  storms  of 
the  Atlantic,  he  determined  to  winter  in  the  bay.  The  vessel  was  drawn 
into  a  creek,  and  every  means  used  to  ward  off,  or  mitigate  the  severities 
of  a  winter  in  that  desolate  region.  Privation  and  disease  pressed  heavily 
on  the  spirits  of  the  oflioers  and  crew.  Their  stores  ihst  diminidring,  with- 
out any  means  of  supply,  Hudson  prepared  his  vessel  for  sea,  at  the  open- 
ing of  spring ;  leaving  the  scene  of  his  hardships,  he  put  to  sea.  For  two 
days  they  were  driven  to  and  fro,  by  fields  of  ice,  when,  in  bitterness  of  soul, 
he  called  his  men  around  him,  painted  to  them  their  true  situation,  ^e  ne- 
cessity for  implicit  obedience,  and  rigid  eeonomy  in  the  use  of  their  small 
store  of  food,  and  he  divided  the  last  bread  equally  among  them,  as  tears 
rolled  down  his  bronsed  and  sea-worn  features.  When  he  reached  the 
western  end  of  the  straits,  murmurs  of  discontent  broke  forth  firom  the 
crew.  In  a  moment  of  anger,  he  threatened  to  set  the  ringleaders  on  shore. 
Irritated  and  exasperated,  tbe  orew  entered  his  cabin  at  night,  tied  hiaanM 
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behind  him,  and,  placing  him  in  the  ship's  boat,  with  his  son  ana  seven  of 
^  the  sick  and  most  infirm  men,  tamed  him  adrift.     They  were  never  heard 
of,  and  doubtless  perished  on  the  rocky  shores  of  the  bay,  or  were  engulfed 
in  ilB  icy  waters. 

Afraid  to  think  of  treachery  so  base^  stung  by  conscience,  and  too  late 
aware  of  having  forfeited  all  confidence  in  Him  who  alone  can  save,  the 
wretched  remnant  of  the  crew  were  terrified  by  every  wave.  Death,  at- 
tended by  storm  and  tempest,  by  fisimine  and  despair,  seemed  to  hover  over 
the  frflil  bark,  and  strip  these  guilty  men  of  all  memory,  save  only  of  their 
late  dark  and  dreadful  deed.  Drifting  over  the  swelling  waves,  a  ruling 
Providence  permitted  them  to  land,  in  extreme  wretchedness,  on  the  English 
coast,  in  the  month  of  September,  1611,  to  meet  that  ignominy  which 
awaits  the  evil  doer  and  miscreant. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Among  leading  influences  contributing  to  the  introduction  and  advance* 
inent  of  civilization,  are  events  connected  with  the  stormy  period  between 
1603  and  1620.  When  James  the  first  ascended  the  British  throne,  reli- 
gious feuds  were  most  bitter,  and  seriously  afiPected  the  political  relations  of 
the  realm ;  the  individuab  who  refused  assent  to  the  service  and  ceremo- 
nials of  the  English  church,  or  who  absented  themselves  for  one  month 
from  the  church,  had  been  treated  as  obstinate^  wrong-headed  non-conform- 
ists, and  were  threatened  with  expatriation,  or  execution. 

Hope  had  been  indulged  that  under  the  government  of  that  monarch,  the 
puritans  would  find  some  relief  or  alleviation  from  suffering,  for  it  was  re- 
membered, that  while  yet  in  Scotland,  he  had  not  scrupled  to  declare  his 
affection  for  puritan  doctrines.  Vain  and  deceitful,  unmanly  and  pedantic, 
no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  his  promises  or  professions,  and  in  1604,  he 
openly  declared  that  he  would  make  the  puritans  confonn,  **  harry  them  out  of 
the  land  or  elswhere," — **  only  hang  them — that's  all."  The  reformers  of  the 
church,  were  immediately  subjected  to  persecution,  they  were  sorely  oppress- 
ed, often  made  inmates  of  prisons,  and  so  grevious  had  become  their  dis- 
tress, that  no  relief  could  bo  devised  or  safety  ensured,  unless  by  expatriation. 
In  1607,  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  reach  Holland  as  a  place  of  refuge  ; 
and  again  in  1608,  Robinson^  Brewster  and  others  e9Ci^>ed  from  England 
under  circumstances  of  sorrow  and  deep  distress.  For  eleven  years  they 
enjoyed  comparative  peace  at  Leyden^  and  from  that  place  the  &me  of  Ro- 
binaoa  as  a  preaoher,  and  of  his  associates,  as  men  of  lealous  piety  and 
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trath  added  many  to  thdr  numbers,  inspired  respect  and  obtained  a  widely 
extended  public  favor. 

The  voyages  of  Smith  to  Virginia,  and  of  Hudson  to  New  Amaterdami 
were  productive  of  general  excitement  in  Europe  in  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry, as  intense  and  dazzling,  as  the  wildest  visions  indulged  by  the  £1 
Dorado  of  Raleigh,  or  by  the  gold  hunters  of  California  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  Men  engaged  in  commerce  and  trade  saw  in  the  dim  distance, 
honors  and  wealth ;  kings  and  princes  indulged  in  dreams  ci  territory  and 
power.  The  puritans,  unused  to  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Dutch, 
turned  their  thoughts  to  the  new  world  as  a  region  yet  £ree  from  dissolute 
vice ;  free  from  persecution,  or  at  least  happy  in  distance  and  probable  neg- 
lect :  a  region  where,  as  they  said,  they  could  seek  Ood,  *'  a  right  way 
f^  us,  and  for  our  little  ones." 

After  suitable  arrangements  had  been  made,  they  embarked  in  July, 
1620,  on  board  the  Mayflower  and  Speedwell ;  and  on  the  vessels'  deck 
with  bended  knee.  Carver,  Bradford,  Winslow,  Brewster,  Allerton,  Stan- 
dish,  and  others,  in  solemn  prayers  with  their  much  loved  preacher  Robinson, 
implored  the  mercy  and  aid  of  God  in  their  hazardous  enterprize. 

Many  and  severe  were  the  trials,  tempests  and  dangers  which  afflicted 
them.  On  the  9th  of  November,  the  cry  of  land  roused  their  drooping  spirits 
and  infused  new  energy  into  the  worn  and  weary  voyager. 

Abeady  had  the  chill  blasts  of  winter  placed  a  whitened  mantle  upon  the 
rocky  summits  of  the  shore ;  the  spray  of  the  ocean  freezing  as  it  fell, 
chilled  the  men,  and  stiffened  the  cordage  of  their  vessels :  snow  and  wind 
impeded  their  exertions,  whUe  inflammatory  disease  added  to  the  miseries  of 
the  bleak  and  barren  coast.  In  search  for  a  place  to  land,  they  followed 
the  coast  till  the  8th  of  December,  when  the  wild  war  whoop  of  the  In- 
dians, and  a  flight  of  arrows  in  their  midst,  presented  anew  obstacle  to  land- 
ing. Storms  of  snow  and  rain,  rottfbg  billows,  on  a  coast  unknown,  night 
with  impenetrable  darkness,  bring  terrors  sufficient  to  f4)pal  the  stoutest 
heart ;  but  trusting,  confiding  in  God,  the  breaking  of  the  masts,  the  loss 
of  8ails  and  rudder,  and  increase  of  the  furious  gale,  fail  to  dishearten  men,  thus 
nerved,  and  served  to  add  fresh  energy  and  power  equal  to  the  emergency 
when  in  a  moment  of  imminent  peril,  in  the  midst  of  rocks  and  breakers,  the 
frame  and  timbers  of  the  vessel  trembling  and  groaning  with  every  sufge, 
the  vessel  was  lifted  by  a  billow  across  a  bar,  and  entering  a  bay  they  found 
themselves  sheltered  from  the  blast  under  the  projecting  banks  of  the  shore. 

It  was  on  Monday  the  11th  of  December,  1620,  that  this  first  party  of 
Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymouth  rock,  and  that  day  gave  bir^  to  a  new  people, 
who  planted,  nurtured  and  matured  Uie  seed  of  freedom  and  liberty  in  tho 
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new  world.  From  that  day  to  the  present,  pore  aad  lofty  notions  of  oW 
racter  are  ever  associated  with  every  name  oobneoted  with  that  gallant  band 
of  men,  their  women  and  their  children.  There  is  a  ohann  or  spell  which 
-aooompanies  the  contemplation  of  their  sufferings,  tiieir  heroic  endurance, 
their  increase  in  numbers,  their  treaties  with  the  aborigines,  and  every  event 
in  their  history ;  a  witchery  so  strong  as  to  enchain  the  mind,  and  cause  a 
xeluctant  return  to  more  formal  records. 

The  establishment  of  the  puritan  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  in  1620,  and  the 
Dutch,  as  a  colony  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  river,  in  1623,  became  at  an 
early  day,  the  fruitful  parents  of  settlements  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecti'- 
•cut.  The  Plymouth  colony  established  a  trading  house  at  Windsor  in 
1688,  and  the  Dutch  in  the  same  year  erected  a  fort  at  Hartford.  These  in- 
roads upon  the  territories  of  the  nativea,  excited  a  hatred  deep  and  strong, 
enmity  ripened  into  open  hostility  and  frequent  attempts  were  made  to  de- 
stroy or  exterminate  the  intruding  foe,  but  the  sabre  of  Europe^  the  &tal 
baU  and  foreign  strategy,  were  too  potent  against  the  war  club,  the  flint- 
headed  arrow  and  slender  lance.  The  vices  of  the  white  man  became  a  frr 
more  deadly  weapon  agidnst  the  natives,  and  with  allurements  leading  to  ex- 
cess, the  destmotion  proved  greater  than  could  be  effected  by  implements 
of  war. 

The  French  had,  at  the  same  time,  (1627,)  successfully  established  them- 
flelves  in  Canada,  and  contended  with  the  English  and  Dutch  for  the  exclu- 
sive enjoyment  of  the  fur  trade  with  the  Indians.  Thus,  from  the  north, 
the  east,  and  south,  the  white  men  from  Europe  encroached  upon  the  Indian 
territory,  forming  an  imposing  front,  advancing  with  rapid  strides,  driving 
before  them  tribes  and  nations ;  and,  extanguishing  their  council  fires,  they 
opened  the  door  to  the  vast  region  now  converted  into  fields  of  grain  and 
fruits.  The  thirst  for  gain  soon  transformed  the  white  man  into  a  hunter 
and  trapper,*  or  a  dealer  in  bear  and  beaver  skins.  Yet  the  arts  of  the  old 
world  were  aooompanimesls,  causing  the  wigwam  and  hovel  to  give  way  to 
more  oommodious  edifices,  and  the  wild  game  and  fruits  of  the  forest,  to  be 
displaced  by  domestic  animals  and  nutritious  seed. 

The  progress  of  civilisation,  in  this  country,  gives  a  painful  record  of  the 
injustioe,  suffering,  and  distress,  which  overwhelmed  the  Indian  nations — a 
people  at  onoe  brave,  and  full  of  energy  and  ability.  The  constant  suocea- 
sion  of  quarrels,  between  the  teaders  and  the  natives,  from  1680  to  1664, 
were  attended  with  cruelties  and  murder ;  and  the  free  use  of  brandy  was 
a  source  of  Utter  complaint,  by  the  Indians,  who,  unable  to  reiist  the  once 
indulged  appetite,  felt  its  destructive  power.  Perceiving  its  effect,  the 
white  man  i^pUed  it  more  vigotojuij ;  and,  while  they  drank  the  '*fire- 
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water,"  they  hwf^  rmpnoaAfim  os  tbe  band  wbiah  pTofiered  it^-«od« 
while  maddened  by  its  effeote,  would  fell  with  the  hatchet,  or  pierce  with 
ao  arrow,  tiie  d^etroj^  of  their  peace. 

These  contiiiaed  broils  led  to  an  assault  npon  the  Butch  colony  in  1655. 
At  that  time  New  Amsterdam  was,  as  it  is  now,  ihe  resort  of  strangers  and 
adventurers ;  at  that  time,  the  relics  of  the  reibrmation,  from  the  varioua 
nations  of  Europe,  all  found  an  asylum  in  the  new  colony.  Then,  as  now, 
it  was  the  caravanserai,  where  all  nations  met,  with  no  permanently  abid* 
ing  interest,  yet  each  and  all  contributing  to  swell  the  tide  of  transient  po- 
pulation, concentrating  wealth  upon  the  favored  spot,  changing  from  hand 
to  hand,  as  the  momentary  proprietor  shifted  his  scene  of  action,  and  giving 
place  to  a  more  numerous,  and  equiUly  energetic  band  of  successors. 

The  unwise  conduct  of  the  Dutch  Oovemor,  Kicft,  roused  the  anger  of 
the  neighboring  tribes,  who,  in  revenge  for  his  cruelties  and  injustice,  mur^ 
dered  the  farmer  in  his  field,  burned  his  dwelling,  and  swept  away  his  child* 
ren  to  far  distant  forests.  When  quiet  was  in  some  degree  restored,  inter- 
course was  resumed.  The  treaty,  or  council,  exhibited  the  points  of 
character  in  the  contracting  powers.  Nor  could  the  Dutch  feel  secure, 
when  a  Long  Island  sachem,  rising  haughtily  in  their  midst,  upbraided 
them,  saying : — **  When  you  first  appeared  upon  our  waters,  and  landed  on 
our  shores,  you  were  without  food ;  you  were  hungry,  and  we  gave  you 
beans  and  com ;  we  fed  you  with  oysters  and  fish  from  our  rivers ;  and  now, 
for  our  recompense^  you  murder  our  people.*'  With  such  feelings  deep 
rooted  in  the  mind,  confidence  could  not  be  restored,  and  though  .the  cruel 
Kieft  perished  miserably  amid  the  ocean  waves,  the  enormity  of  hb  crimes, 
and  his  injustice,  could  not  be  washed  away  by  the  briny  flood :  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Indians  were  for  a  time  only  suppressed,  but  not  subdued. 

The  brave  and  honest  Stuyvesant  essayed  a  system  of  lenity  and  justice, 
which,  for  a  few  years,  gave  peace  to  the  colony.  But  his  military  exploits 
against  the  Swedes,  in  New-Jersey,  with  the  intent  of  dislodging  them  from 
territory  claimed  by  the  Dutch,  weakened  the  garrison  at  New  Amsterdam, 
and  induced  the  surrounding  tribes  to  attack  the  colony  in  September, 
1656.  For  nearly  seventy  years,  a  union  had  existed  between  England  and 
Holland ;  but,  as  England  became  more  deeply  interested  in  trade  and 
commerce,  her  people  viewed  with  jealousy  the  successful  results  ridily 
flowing  to  the  Dutch,  fi^m  their  industry  and  frugality ;  qualities  which 
necessarily  seemed  to  them  the  most  lucrative  branches  of  commerce,  by 
enabling  them  to  undersell  their  less  careful  competitors  in  every  market. 
Instigated  by  motives  less  just  tiian  political,  and  relying  upon  the  superi- 
or!^ of  thmr  navy,  die  English  sought  to  obtain  by  force  what  was  denied 
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to  iheir  skill.  Hence,  notwiihstandiDg  the  treaty  of  allianoe,  which  was 
renewed  with  the  Dutch  in  1662,  the  Englbh  seized  the  Dutch  settlement 
of  New  Amsterdam  (New- York),  and  other  colonies,  and  afterward,  in  1665, 
openly  declared  war  against  them. 

The  Dutch  possessions  in  this  country  haying  acknowledged  the  sway 
of  Great  Britain,  in  September,  1664,  the  British  flag  floated  over  the  de- 
fences of  Manhattan,  which  from  thenceforth  has  been  called  New-Tork. 
The  surrender  of  this  territory  gave  to  England  a  full  possession  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  as  &r  south  as  Carolina :  the  tenure  of  the  country  was  not, 
bowever,  firmly  established  in  New- York  until  1674. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  date,  that  the  French  obtained  a  footing  on 
tixe  southern  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  erecting  a  fort  at  Oswego.  This  en- 
croachment, and  the  influence  exerted  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries  over  the 
various  tribes  of  Indians,  induced  the  British  government  to  invite  a  con- 
ference with  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  them  from 
the  French  interest.  The  French,  emboldened  by  success  in  traffic,  and  the 
happy  influence  exerted  by  the  missionaries,  erected  a  fort  at  Niagara, 
(Unghiawraw,  as  pronounced  by  the  Indians,)  in  1687.  From  this  period, 
the  rival  powers  of  England  and  France,  together  with  political  and  reli- 
gious feuds  in  the  colony  of  New- York,  essentially  disturbed  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  French,  under  Count  Frontignac,  in  1689,  penetrated  the 
country  as  far  as  Schenectady,  destroying  the  town,  and  murdering  the  in- 
habitants. The  cruelties  inflicted  upon  the  English  settlers,  roused  them 
to  acts  of  retaliation,  and  instigated  a  combined  movement  by  New- York 
and  Massachusetts  in  an  attack  on  Canada. 

The  enterprise  failed^  and  on  the  return  of  the  officers  and  men,  a  series 
of  internal  factions  seriously  impeded  the  healthy  growth  of  the  colony. 
The  French  continued  their  efforts  against  the  Iroquois  nations,  who,  unas- 
sisted by  the  English,  maintained  an  equal  struggle.  Irritated  by  the  mode 
of  Indian  warfare,  Count  Frontignac  allowed  himself  to  sanction  inhuman 
outrages  and  tortures  upon  his  prisoners,  outstriping  in  ingenuity  and  horror 
the  most  fiendish  barbarities  ever  attributed  to  the  warriors  of  the  forest. 
Two  Mohawk  prisoners  were  selected  to  undergo  French  torture.  One  of 
them  sacrificed  his  fame  and  honor  by  an  ignominious  suicide,  perpetrated 
with  a  knife,  furnished  doubtless  by  some  ill-advised  friend,  while  his  com- 
panion, eager  to  exhibit  his  contempt  for  death,  and  mastery  over  pain, 
reproached  the  cowardly  act  of  his  fellow-captive,  demanded  the  privilege 
of  chaunting  his  death  song.  He  narrated  how  many  French  he  had  de- 
stroyed with  hb  hatchet  or  knife ;  the  scalps  he  had  taken,  and  the  fiune  he 
had  gained  by  such  prowess.     While  thus  ringing  his  exploits,  fire  was  i^ 
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plied  to  his  feet,  his  hands  were  thrust  mto  red  hot  tubes ;  his  bones  were 
broken,  the  sinews  were  twisted  with  heated  bars,  his  head  was  scalped,  and 
the  wound  filled  with  sand  from  the  heated  soil.  It  seems  incredible  at  this 
day,  that  man  could  ever  put  off  his  attributes  so  fax,  or  be  sunk  so  low  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  to  perform  such  atrocities. 

The  peace  of  Kyswick  in  1697,  brought  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  permit- 
ting the  French  and  English  nations  to  encourage  and  extend  by  more 
friendly  acts,  their  intercourse  and  traffic  with  the  sons  of  the  forest. 


CHAPTER  ni. 

The  means  by  which  art  and  civilization  were  introduced  into  New- York 
from  Europe,  during  the  period  between  the  discovery  by  Hvdson,  in  1609, 
and  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  have  been  indicated ;  and  it  is 
proper  here  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  England  especially,  from  whence 
the  chief  influx  was  deiived. 

Science  and  literature  were  in  their  infancy  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  First ;  (1603-1625,)  scholastic  pursuits  took  precedence  of  and  retard- 
ed knowledge.  Geometry  was  scarcely  known.  Among  the  products  of 
the  earth  known  as  luxuries,  and  then  first  introduced,  were  tea,  coffee,  and 
chocolate,  (1660,)  asparagus,  artichokes,  and  cauliflower  were  then  rare 
plants.  Commerce  rapidly  increased  with  the  .increase  of  liberty.  Manu- 
factures were  encouraged,  and  the  art  of  dyeing  woolen  cloth  was  first 
brought  from  Holland.  It  was  stated  by  Sir  Josiah  Child,  that  in  1688, 
there  were  on  change  **  more  men  worth  ten  thousand  pounds  in  1688,  than 
there  were  in  1650  worth  one  thousand ;  that  five  hundred  pounds  with  a 
daughter,  was  in  the  latter  period  deemed  a  larger  portion  than  two  thou- 
sand in  the  former ;  that  gentlewomen,  in  those  early  times,  thought  them- 
selves well  clothed  in  a  serge  gown,  which  a  chambermaid  would,  in  1688, 
be  ashamed  to  be  seen  in ;  and  that  besides  the  great  increase  of  rich  clothes, 
plate,  jewels,  household  furniture,  and  coaches,  were  in  that  time,  aug- 
mented a  hundred  fold.*'  Glass  was  then  introduced  from  Venice  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  first  turnpike  road  established ;  and  strange 
as  it  must  appear  to  the  free  American,  it  is  only  173  years  since  the  law 
of  England  for  burning  heretics  was  repealed ;  so  thick  was  the  cloud  of 
bigotry  and  ignorance  which  overspread  that  nation  in  the  days  of  the  com- 
monwealth and  protectorate.  Notwithstanding  the  storms  and  tempests  of 
their  revolutions,  the  exact  sciences  made  much  progress,  and  art  was  en- 
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eoHiaged.  Snch  wis  the  ccmdition  of  England  doiiag  tbe  first  centoiy  of 
New-York. 

It  is  not  important  to  pnrsne  a  connected  history  of  this  State,  farther 
than  is  nsefdl  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  aboriginal  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  their  mode  of  life,  their  gradual  dispossession,  and  the  intrusion  of  a 
white  people. 

It  has  been  stated  that  a  member  or  nation  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy, 
known  as  the  Senegas,  inhabited  the  region  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
west  of  Cayuga  lake.  •  Their  oldest  traditions  established  them  on  the  fer- 
tile lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  from  thence  gradually 
extending  their  power  and  control  to  the  Niagara,  and  along  the  shores  of 
the  Allegany ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Senecas  generally  select- 
ed, with  singular  discrimination,  the  most  fertile  and  productive  soils  for 
their  perman^t  abodes,  an  evidence  of  sagacity,  and  of  agricultural  pur^ 
suits.  In  all  past  time,  the  northern  race  of  Indians  esteemed  themselves 
a  peculiar  people,  a  race  far  above  all  other  red  men,  excelling  as  much  in 
intellect  as  in  strength.  When  speaking  of  their  tribes,  they  used  the  term 
**  ongwe  honwe,"  as  characteristic  of,  and  implying  superiority.  The  Sene- 
cas appreciated  and  maintamed  this  superiority,  carefully  fostered  national 
pride,  using  every  influence  to  perpetuate  it.  Not  less  careful  were  they 
to  encourage  energy  of  mind  and  body,  and  a  devoted  love  for  independence. 
We  find  this  character  of  the  Senecas  strongly  portrayed  in  their  declara- 
tions to  the  assembled  chiefs  of  the  British  forces  at  Albany  in  1684 ;  a 
council  at  which  an  agent  from  the  French  settlements  of  Canada  was  also  in 
attendance.  Upon  that  occasion  a  Mohawk  chief,  with  dignity  and  grace, 
presented  beaver  skins  to  the  English  commissioner,  and  said,  "  We  present 
these  three  skins  as  a  token  of  our  gladness  that  your  heart  is  softened ; 
and  these  two  skins,  of  our  joy  that  the  axe  is  buried  ;  we  are  glad  that  you 
will  bury  in  the  pit  what  is  past.  Let  the  earth  be  trodden  hard  over  it ; 
let  a  strong  stream  run  under  the  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our 
sight  and  remembrance,  and  so  that  it  may  never  be  digged  up.*'  The 
Seneca  brave  rose,  with  an  eye  beaming  with  the  wild  energy  of  his  nation, 
and  on  their  behalf  said,  **  We  have  not  wandered  from  our  paths ;  when 
Onondio,  the  Governor  of  Canada,  threatens  us  with  war,  shall  we  run 
away  ?  shall  we  sit  still  in  our  houses  ?  No !  our  beaver  hunters  are  brave 
men,  and  the  beaver  hunt  Tnust  be  fr^e."  Another  Seneca  warrior  rising 
in  the  circle  and  turning  to  the  French  agent,  said,  *'  It  is  well  for  you,  that 
you  have  left  under  ground  the  hatchet  which  has  so  often  been  stained  in 
the  blood  of  the  French.  Our  children  and  old  men  had  carried  their  bows 
and  arrows  into  the  heart  of  your  camp,  if  our  braves  had  not  kept  them 
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kaok.  Oar  warricm  luiTe  not  encmipi  of  bearer  to  pay  for  the  many  arms 
we  have  taken  from  the  French ;  and  onr  old  men  are  not  afraid  of  war ; 
we  are  bom  free ;  we  depend  neither  upon  the  English,  nor  npon  the 
Frenoh."  Swck  was  the  lai^oage  of  the  Seneoas,  who  were  doomed,  how- 
ever,  to  see  their  conntry  oremm,  aad  forts  erected  to  ke^  them  in  sub- 
mission. Not  long  alter  the  covicil  held  at  Albany,  and  when  the  French 
had  established  a  fort  at  Niagara,  the  Senecas  advanced  to  attack  it.  Com- 
manded by  Haaskaonn,  they  were  confident  of  snocess ;  actoated  by  noble 
impnlses,  the  chief  demanded  a  surrender  of  the  fort  and  garrison.  A  par- 
ley was  held,  when  Haaskaomi,  wkh  haoghty  brow  and  fierce  glaring  eye, 
declared  to  the  commandant  of  the  fort  his  yiews  and  resolution.  "  I  have 
always  loved  the  French,"  said  he,  *'  and  oar  warriors  are  here  to  bom 
yomr  fort,  your  houses,  bams,  and  oom ;  to  weaken  you  by  fomine,  sndthen 
to  overwhelm  and  destroy  you ;  I  am  come  to  tell  you  that  you  may  escape 
this  misery,  if  within  four  days  you  yield  to  our  terms ;  restore  our  kid- 
napped chiefo ;  every  spoil  taken  from  the  Seneca  nation ;  and  demolish  the 
forts  you  have  erected."  Five  hundred  warriors,  carrying  the  standard  of 
their  tribe,  the  wolf  and  ei^,  on  thdr  broad  breasts,  awaited  the  ngnal  of 
Haaskaoun.  But  the  French  quailed  beneath  his  fr<own,  submitted  to  the 
terms  dictated,  and  fulfilling  every  item,  left  the  country  south  of  the  Onta- 
rio lake,  free  from  Frendi  intrusion.  Such  were  the  Senecas.  Such  were 
the  men  who  once  covered  and  cultivated  this  county;  whose  garden 
grounds,  and  corn-fields,  and  apple-orchards  are  not  yet  wholly  obliterated 
by  the  modem  plow  and  harrow.  A  regret  will  arise  and  linger  in  the 
mind)  that  the  council  fires  of  such  a  nation  are  forever  quenched ;  that  the 
smoke  no  longer  curb  from  their  domestic  hearths ;  that  the  Brave  and  his 
red  race  have  gone  like  diaff  brfore  the  wind. 

The  traditicms  of  a  peo|^  who  have  so  recenttyfoded  away,  are  not  with- 
out interest,  possessing  also  a  chann  of  wQdness  and  romance,  and  firom 
which  may  be  discovered  types  and  aUegories  full  of  meaning,  curious  and 
instructive  to  the  philanthropist. 

A  tradition  of  the  Seneca  nation,  and  one  held  by  most  of  the  Six 
Nations^  is,  that  in  the  beginning  two  worlds  existed,  one  inhabited  by  man, 
the  other  by  monsters,  Uving  in  darioMss  and  deep  waters. 

In  the  advance  of  time,  the  lower  world  was  fitted  and  prepared  ss  an 
abode  for  the  human  race.  To  people  it  a  female  descended  from  the  upper 
world,  and  found  a  resting  place  on  the  back  of  a  tortoise  ^  here  she  gave 
birth  to  twins.  The  one  called  Usskoss,  (Good,)  the  other  Tautaokos, 
(Bad.)  Soon  after  their  birth  the  mother  died,  when  Usskoss  converted  his 
mother's  head  into  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars.    By  their  genial  influ- 
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ences  he  droye  the  great  monsters  to  their  hiding  places  in  the  deep,  and 
checked  the  ferocity  of  the  lesser  monsters. 

The  tortoise  increased  rapidly  in  size,  and  ultimately  formed  a 
great  island.*  Usskoss  then  made  the  earth,  its  hills  and  valleys,  its 
water-courses  and  lakes,  filling  them  with  game  and  fish.  He  finally 
made  a  man  and  woman,  naming  them  Ongwee  Honwee,  or  the  best  of 
people. 

While  Usskoss  was  thus  occupied  in  beneficent  works,  his  brother  Tautao- 
koss  was  no  less  industrious  in  labors  to  undo  or  overthrow  the  work  of 
Usskoss.  He  created  and  increased  monsters  of  Mghtful  aspect,  venomous 
serpents,  and  destructive  creatures :  every  effort  was  urgently  essayed  to 
overwhelm  and  destroy  the  man  and  the  woman.  Disturbed  and  wearied 
with  constant  struggles  for  power,  a  contest  at  last  took  place,  in  which 
Tautaokoss  fell,  and  was  hurled  from  the  island  into  utter  darkness.  The 
triumph  of  Usskoss,  allowed  him  to  perfect  his  intended  works,  and  com- 
mitting them  to  the  care  of  the  man  and  woman,  he  left  the  earth.  This 
tradition  of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  held,  with  slight  variations,  by  most 
of  the  northern  nations  of  the  American  continent. 

Each  nation  has  a  tradition  touching  its  own  origin  at  some  later  period, 
and  the  Scnecas  were  firm  in  the  belief  that  they  originated  on  Nundowaga 
hill,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Seneca  lake,  and  near  the  site  of  the  beau- 
tiful village  of  Canandaigua.  They  assert,  that  they  came  forth  from  the 
hill,  and  dwelt  on  it  for  a  time  in  peace  and  joy.  While  yet  few  in  num- 
bers, a  reptile  was  found  by  the  children,  and  brought  within  the  embank- 
ments and  trenches  of  their  town  on  the  hill,  it  becune  the  fondled  associate 
of  the  youDg,  who  nourished  it  with  tenderness  and  kindness.  It  grew 
rapidly,  and  from  its  increasing  appetite  and  strength  soon  required  nourish- 
ment beyond  the  powers  of  children  and  youth  to  supply.  As  yet  harm- 
less and  a  f&vorite,  the  men  fed  it  from  day  to  day  with  game.  Becoming 
vigorous  and  strong,  it  now  went  forth  to  seek  its  own  sustenance  and  free- 
dom. At  times,  sporting  in  the  lake,  or  ranging  the  forests,  it  exhibited  a 
power  beyond  human  control,  and  a  disposition  for  mischief  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  of  the  people.  The  destruction  of  game  also  became  a 
source  of  serious  alarm,  and  induced  the  people  to  seek  means  for  the  de- 
Btrttction  of  the  creature,  so  long  the  nourished  inmate  of  their  town. 

At  early  dawn,  on  the  day  i^pointed  for  the  attack,  they  descried  the 
monster  encircling  their  hill,  its  enormous  jaws  opening  as  it  were  in  ddU 
ance,  in  frt>nt  of  the  gateway  or  passage  of  their  entrenchments. 

Undaunted  by  this  formidable  foe,  arrangements  were  made  for  a  vigor- 

•  Hia  lodim  hart  ever  believed  this  coHttoeat  lo  be  aa  Maad, 
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008  sally ;  previous  to  wliiob,  some  endeayored  to  escape  by  olimbing  the 
monster's  scaly  rides ;  bat  io  all  directions  they  were  thwarted  and  thrown 
ba<^  from  his  wreathing  folds  or  coils.  Urged  on  by  hanger,  impatient  of 
restraint,  the  whole  tribe  made  a  yigoroos  onset,  roshing  with  desperation 
into  his  yery  jaws.  None  retomed  that  day  to  their  homes ;  all  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  the  monster ;  all  were  swallowed  by  his  capacious  stomach,  save 
only  one  woman  and  her  two  children,  who  effected  their  escape. 

Grorged  with  his  feast,  the  monster  reptile  rested  for  a  day  and  night  on- 
distarbed.  In  terror,  the  woman  and  her  children  fbnnd  shelter  in  the 
forest.  Overcome  with  sleep,  a  vision  warned  her  to  provide  arrows  of  a 
peculiar  form,  for  herself  and  children ;  at  the  same  time,  she  was  instructed 
how  to  use  them  with  effect,  and  where  to  plant  them  with  Iktal  c<mse- 
quences  upon  the  monster.  Carefully  complying  with  the  injunction  thus 
received,  she  fearlessly  sought  the  monster  which  held  his  watoh  around  the 
hilL  The  charmed  arrows  sped  with  unerring  aim,  penetrating  beneath  the 
shining  scales,  reaching  the  creature's  heart ;  in  agony,  it  lashed  the  steep 
hill  ride;  breaking  down  the  forests,  and  plowing  deep  furrows  in  the 
earth.  Rolling  down  the  hill  slope,  it  plunged  into  the  lake ;  wild  with  dis« 
tress,  and  with  convulsive  throes,  it  disgorged  its  human  victims  near  the 
riiores :  at  length,  exhausted  by  pain,  and  yielding  to  the  effect  of  the 
charmed  arrows,  the  monster  gradually  descended  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
On  the  shores  of  the  Canandaigna  waters,  rounded  pebbles,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  human  skull,  are  numerous  at  this  day,  which  the  Indians  affirm 
are  the  petrified  skulls  of  the  *'  people  of  the  hill,"  disgorged  by  the  mon- 
ster. The  woman  and  her  children  removed  to  the  banks  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  and  from  them  originated  tha  late  powerfol  Seneca  nation. 

In  these  rude  allegories,  it  is  easy  to  trace  pointe  of  unrecorded  history, 
obscured  by  the  mist  of  time,  yet  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  philo- 
sof^ier. 

The  condition  of  Indian  urt  anterior  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  was 
limited  by  the  few  wants  or  demands  needful  for  their  mode  of  Hfe.  Ma- 
chinery or  implements  for  trappmg  or  killing  game,  implements  for  the 
preparation  of  clothing,  and  tools  few  in  number,  for  the  mechanic  art, 
were  the  most  important  objects.  Architecture  was  confined  to  walls 
of  earth  or  slight  frames  of  wood,  covered  with  layers  of  bark.  Soon 
after  the  landing  of  Hudson,  and  Champlain,  the  amulet  of  shell, 
and  carved  pipe  of  Indian  handiwork,  gave  way  to  foreign  ingenuity 
in  the  engraved  medalion  and  the  moulded  pipe  bowl :  the  personal  oma- 
meats  of  shell  and  bone  curiously  and  often  elaborately  wrought,  pelded  to 
beads  and  tinsel  trinkets :  the  coarse  clay  pottery  of  their  dwellings,  was 
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rapidlj  exdumged  for  die  brass,  copper,  or  tin  ketde :  the  tempered  liateh- 
et  took  place  of  the  stone  tomahawk ;  and  the  axe  became  a  substitute  tot 
the  stone  gouge  or  chisel  used  in  felling  trees.  Awls  and  needles  made 
from  animal  bones,  or  from  the  bones  of  fish,  were  no  longer  favored  bj 
the  Indian  woman ;  the  steel  needle  alone  would  now  be  used.  Like  multi- 
tudes of  men  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  the  American  native  adhered  with 
superstitious  veneration  to  charms,  amulets,  necromancy  and  witch-eraft; 
these  were  firmly  fixed  in  their  belief,  as  like  errors,  in  the  minds  of  their 
white  brethren  during  the  dark  ages ,  and  held  with  as  much  tenacity  as  dis- 
graced the  early  days  of  the  eastern  settlements  when  Salem  witoh<craft  found 
ijgnorance  and  folly,  blind  enough  for  belief,  and  barbarity  so  great,  as  to 
jeopard  life  for  dreams  and  visions.  It  was  by  an  artful,  possibly  a  con- 
scientious encouragement  of  superstition,  that  the  Dutch  and  English,  ad- 
vanced the  success  of  their  trade  and  traffic  with  the  Indians ;  the  power  to 
ward  off  evil,  ascribed  to  bones  and  shells,  gems,  beads  and  crosses,  rendered 
these  baubles  of  inestimable  value  to  the  confiding  native,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  part  with  his  beaver  or  bear  skin  for  a  relic  to  propitiate  the  Oreat 
Spirit.  These  ornaments,  with  silver  bands  for  the  arms  and  wrists ;  gor- 
gets and  other  objects  for  adornment,  gave  activity  to  the  European  work- 
shop ;  and  by  degrees,  supplanted  the  waist  cloth  of  skins  and  fur  leggings ; 
cotton  and  Unen  fabrics  early  graced  the  fine  forms  of  the  woman,  and  wool- 
en cloths  protected  the  stout  broad  frame  of  the  Indian  man. 

At  this  day  the  arts  of  Indian  life  (as  they  existed  in  1600),  4ure  to  be 
found  only  in  collections  made  from  ancient  grave-yards  or  tombs  and 
mounds ;  for  the  Senecas  of  1700  had  extensively  adopted  the  arts,  if  not 
the  customs,  of  Europeans. 

The  Senecas,  and  northern  Indians  generally,  held  and  mamtaiaed  a  be- 
lief in  future  rewards  and  punishments,  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; 
their  notions  of  morals,  conducing  to  secure  reward,  are  chiefly  connected 
with  such  requisites  as  fit  men  to  support  life  or  punish  agression,  whidi 
may  be  comprised  in  the  qualities  of  a  good  hunter  and  a  brave  warrior ; 
the  absence  of  these  qualifications  renders  the  unhappy  delinqu^t,  dis- 
creditable (m  earth  and  punishable  in  the  land  of  spirits.  Oood  and  evil 
spirits  abound  in  their  system  of  religion;  these  good  spirits  are  ever  in 
communion  with  their  chief  priest,  or  medicine  man,  while  the  evil  s|nrita 
are  chedlced  or  subdued  by  his  charms,  his  spells  and  ceremonies. 

Hence,  it  was  the  interest  of  the  chief  priest  to  inculoate  and  foster  su- 
perstition, to  feed  love  for  the  marvelous  and  mysterious. 

The  office  of  chief  priest  secured  for  the  incumbent  the  reverence  of  the  peo- 
ple who  received  through  him  the  favor  of  the  great  spirit,  invoked  by  aid  of 
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tkMnaB  and  magic  spdls ;  ia  kia  ^  pe<qde  mw  the  ijpe  of  the  beluga  !&• 
flnenoe  and  akL  of  the  supreme  power  or  the  great  spirit  At  an  appointed 
daj  in  eyery  year  the  priest  perf<mned  a  saored  serrice,  alike  in  eitxj  habita- 
tioD  2  at  early  dawn  eyery  fire  was  extingaiBhed»  every  hearth  was  cold ; 
ashes  and  cinders  were  strewn  around,  disocHnfbrt  and  misery  seemed  to  pre- 
TaiL  The  Tenerable  nan  with  measured  step  entered  every  dwelling,  he 
aolenmly  and  ferrently  invoked  the  great  spirit  in  behalf  of  each  fiMnily ; 
atiikittg  a  light,  a  new  fire  was  kindled  by  him  on  the  domestio  altar,  with  a 
prayer  for  its  cootiniied  oomlort  through  the  year.  The  lodge  was  swept, 
the  feast  prepared,  and  peace,  joy  and  content  prevaOed.  Thus  was  the 
bond  of  aU^gisBoe  annually  renewed,  and  reverence  maintained* 

It  is  not  nnreasonaUe  to  ascribe  to  Indians  of  sagacity  and  vivid  thought, 
an  intent  to  typify  by  this  service,  a  special  influence  of  the  Creator.  To 
ihem  fire  was  the  source  of  comfort  and  enjoyment :  the  sun  being  to  them  the 
great  source  of  all  heat :  fire  became  the  symbol  of  the  sun*s  influences, 
while  its  absence  indicated  desolation,  want,  and  death.  The  ceremony 
seems  to  justify  this  belief.  One  among  many  similar  stories  illustrative  of 
the  kfne  of  soperstitioii  in  eonnection  with  the  foreg<Mng,  will  suffioiently 
ozhibit  the  Indian  diaraoter  as  existing  about  the  year  1700. 

It  has  been  asserted  with  full  credence  that  a  man  and  his  wife  with  a 
firiend,  iO€k  shelter  for  a  night  in  the  **  house  of  the  dead"  in  Oneida ;  after 
the  fire  was  covered,  and  sleep  was  heavy  on  them,  a  noise  was  heard  as  of 
a  person  gnawing  and  eating,  starting  firom  the  mat  or  bed,  a  fire  was  re- 
kindled, when  they  discovered  that  the  flesh  of  one  of  the  dead  persons  had 
been  the  feast  of  a  ^loet  But  the  following  more  circumstantial  account  ii 
given  by  a  Seneca:  **  A  hunter  and  his  wife  were  overtaken  by  darkness  and  a 
rushing  storm.  A  dead  house  offered  the  enly  shelter.  In  the  nightthe  wife 
was  alarmed  by  sounds  resembling  eatmg  and  drinking;  the  sounds  were  near 
and  distinct,  but  nothing  could  be  seen ;  kindlinga  fire,  Ae  found  the  blood 
of  her  husband  flowing  over  the  ground;  he  was  dead,  and  pasrtially  devoured 
by  a  ghost,  or  spirit.  She  fled  in  consternation,  but  soon  heard  the  whoop 
of  the  ghost  behind  her.  Every  exertion  was  used  for  escape,  but  some 
mysterious  agency  alone  preserved  her." 

Puerile  as  these  legends  undoubtedly  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  they 
are  the  Indian  superstitions  of  the  seventeenth  century,  toad  should  not  pre- 
judice the  mind  in  1850,  when  studying  the  habits  and  manners  of  these 
sons  of  the  American  forests.  In  truth,  the  contrast  is  not  unfiiKVorable  to 
the  latter,  when  placed  side  by  side  with  the  mythology  of  northern  Europe, 
or  contemplating  the  extent  and  horrors  of  the  scenes  exhibited  near  the 
oloae  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  five  hundred  human  beings  were  burned 
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M  witobes,  at  Geneva,  within  the  short  space  of  three  months,  and  one 
tiionsand  yietims  were  destroyed  in  the  diocese  of  Como.  In  England,  the 
like  events  were  not  less  discreditable,  nor  were  they  finally  checked  in 
that  country  till  1701,  by  the  firmness  and  mental  vigor  of  Chief  Justice 
Holt.  The  last  victims  in  England  were  in  1716,  when  a  Mrs.  Hicks  and 
her  young  daughter  were  hanged,  for  selling  their  souls,  and  rusbg  a  storm 
by  pulling  off  their  stockings  and  making  a  lather  of  soap.  In  this  coun- 
try, the  negative  merit  may  be  claimed,  that  no  judicial  executions  occurred 
after  1692.  Happily,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  insane  fancies  of  diseased 
minds,  and  the  artful  machinery  of  malignity,  knavery  and  hypocrisy,  have 
no  hold  upon  the  mind  ci  the  people  of  this  country ;  and  the  history  of 
such  dreadful  folly  is  read  with  regret  for  the  past,  and  hope  for  the 
future. 


CHAPTIB  rv. 

The  long  continued  enmity  between  England  and  France,  which  was 
calmed  by  the  treaty  of  Kyswick,  (1697,)  broke  forth  soon  after  the  death 
of  William  HI.  (1702.)  The  constant  struggles  of  France  and  England 
for  power,  engendering  almost  an  hereditary  hatred  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
people  toward  each  other,  may  be  viewed  as  one  potent  influence  to  retard 
the  progress  of  civilization ;  without  interest,  without  any  common  sympa- 
thy,  the  discoveries  and  improvements  of  either,  were  carefully  denied  to 
its  neighbor.  This  impolitic  and  suicidal  course  continued  down  to  the  last 
forty  years. 

The  same  destructive  and  grasping  poUcy  marked  the  progress  of  the 
American  people,  under  the  government  of  Crreat  Britain.  The  un- 
oeanng  attempts  of  the  colonial  governors  to  obtain  superiority — the  rival 
claims  of  the  two  belligerent  nations,  to  the  profitable  trade  in  furs — pro> 
duoed  violent  collisions,  and  murderous  frays,  between  the  Indians  and  the 
traders  of  both  natbns. 

The  active,  restless  spirit  of  French  enterprise,  had  early  won  for  them 
the  affections  of  the  Seneca  nation.  The  facility  with  which  they  entered 
into  and  adopted  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  Senecas,  even  their  dress, 
gave  them  a  decided  advantage  over  the  more  phlegmatic  Dutchman  or 
Englishman.  The  gaudy  beads,  the  useful  oopper  kettle,  the  polished 
tomahawk,  and  ornamented  soalpilig  knife,  opened  an  easy  road  for  the 
Frendi,  along  the  margins  of  the  great  lakes,  and  the  shores  of  the  Alle- 
ghany and  Ohio  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which  floated  the  flag  of  Fraoee. 
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The  same  e&terprise  j^ted  a  Freneh  colony  at  the  month  of  the  Missb- 
sippi.  New  Orleans  opened  to  them  new  and  broad  avenues  to  Indian 
traffic,  and  to  the  establishment  of  trading  posts,  defended  bj  forts,  in 
connexion  wiUi  those  on  the  Ohio. 

Thus  henmied  in,  or  sorrovided,  the  trade  of  the  forests  flowing  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi ;  the  colonial  governors  demanded  a  with* 
drawal  of  the  French  forces  from  the  Ohio.  Pretexts  for  non-compliance 
were  not  wanting,  bat  the  delay  caused  Virginia  to  present  an  opporing 
force  to  the  encroachments  of  the  French  upon  her  borders.  Troops  were 
raised,  in  1754,  and  entrusted  to  the  eommand  of  Col.  Washington.  With 
only  four  hundred  men,  he  traversed  the  forests  and  wilderness,  until  he 
reached  the  forks  of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers.  At  this  point, 
or  near  it,  the  French  had  erected  Fort  Du  Queene,  being  the  site  where 
the  city  of  Pittsburg  now  stands.  Here  he  encountered  a  formidable  and 
ovcrwhelmii^  force,  under  De  YilHers,  who  compelled  him  to  retire,  after 
exhibiting  a  skill  and  bravery  indicative  of  the  hero«  destined  to  fill  so  large 
a  page  in  the  history  of  tiiis  country. 

This  event  was  followed  by  the  more  extensive  preparations  for  driving 
the  French  from  their  posts  on  the  Ohio,  under  (General  Braddock,  (1765,) 
who  moved  on  Fort  Du  Quesne  with  twelve  hundred  men.  Qen.  Braddock 
had  already  won  laurels  elsewhere ;  he  was,  unquestionably,  a  brave  ma&« 
and  versed  in  the  arts  of  war ;  yet  he  unacoountably  suffered  his  progress 
through  the  fcnrests  to  be  unguarded,  and  he  fell  into  a  well  planned  ambush 
of  the  Indians.  Ooncealed  behind  trees  and  rocks,  they  poured  a  deadly 
file  mto  his  ranks ;  confusbn  ensued,  and  a  frightfiil  carnage  closed  the 
scene,  (9th  July,  1755.)  Creneral  Braddock  was  wounded,  carried  from  the 
field,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 

These  collisions  between  the  colonies  of  England  and  Frsnce  served  to 
embitter  the  parent  nations,  and  fierce  war  raged  between  them.  For  four 
years  New-Tork  was  the  theatre  of  war,  unUl  the  campaign  of  1759-60, 
when  the  fall  of  Quebec  led  to  the  extinguishment  of  French  power  in 
Canada.  This  heavy  loss  of  colonies,  of  trade  and  traffic  in  America,  paved 
the  way  to  a  restoration  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  176S,  and  signed 
in  Paris. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  introduction  of  fire«arms  among*the  Indians, 
with  other  arts,  soon  after  the  discovery  produced  a  most  important  change, 
operating  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  white  man ;  the  Indians  soon  became 
expert  m  the  use  of  the  death  dealing  musket.  The  Seneca  nation  became 
as  unerring  in  aim  with  the  rifle,  as  with  the  tomahawk  ;  though  the  latter, 
and  the  knife  were  constant  appendages,  and  favorite  weapons,  when  the 
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fot  was  withia  reaoli.  TkeTarying  suooess  of  tbe^^ontending  foreigii  riTab, 
tanght  the  Indians  les8<His  of  policy  and  stiat^y,  if  not  of  mercy.  It  ia 
painful  to  be  aaanred  tkai,  with  aU  the  acts  ci  atrocity  so  liberally  ascribed 
to  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  to  other  nations,  the  white  man  too  often  exceeded 
them  in  ferocity  and  atrodons  aots  of  barbarity. 

The  knowledge  of  Europeans,  thus  imparted  to  the  Indians,  and  its  in* 
floenoes,  served  to  enoonrage  the  hope  of*  more  certain  means  for  the  exter- 
mination of  the  white  man ;  a  hope  long  cherished  by  nearly  all  Uie  nations 
west  of  the  Oneidas,  and  now  tending  to  a  united  effort  A  wide  extended 
ooalition,  of  western  nations,  droye  in  the  distant  settlers,  and  the  Indian  < 
foroes  reached  the  borders  of  tiie  settled  counties. 

Since  the  peace  of  Paris,  in  1763,  the  colonies  had  felt  great  relief  from 
the  dread  of  a  savage  war,  fomented  and  led  on  by  French  intrigue.  The 
jealous  fbelings  of  the  Indian  could  be  appeased,  for  a  time,  at  least,  by  a 
trade  in  trinkets  and  baubles,  and  they  could  be  kept  in  check  al<mg  the 
borders  by  a  show  of  power. 

During  this  period  of  relief,  the  colonies  b^an  to  nnfbld  and  mature 
those  seeds  of  independraoe  which  were  planted  by  the  puritans,  aad  had 
found  a  congenial  soil  in  all  the  breadth  of  the  land.  Innred  to  hardships 
and  privation— possessing  high  spirit— the  pe<^  did  not  hesitate  to  oom- 
plain  of  ^  nnequal  and  unjust  burthens  imposed  on  them  by  the  English 
government,  nor  to  claim  a  voice  in  the  administration  oi  their  own  affurs. 

The  determined  endeavor  of  the  crown  to  impose  taxes  on  the  colonies, 
aad  to  restrict  all  commercial  intercourse  with  the  mother  country,  roused 
the  anger  of  the  peq^le.  Quarrels  often  occurred  between  them  and  the 
soldieiy,  until  1770,  when  a  serious  fray  took  place  in  State  street,  Boston. 
The  drums  beat  to  arms — ^the  people  collected — the  troops  fired  on  the  as- 
semblage, and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  result  was,  a  prud^t  relinquish- 
ment, by  the  government,  of  many  of  the  burthens  rec^tly  imposed ;  an 
aot  whidi  confirmed  the  peo|de  in  the  soundness  of  their  cause,  and  sanc- 
tioned them  m  rigidly  maintjumng  and  aasertixig  tibe  prind^les  they  had 
adopted. 

The  political  condiAion  and  final  overthrow  of  the  Seneca  naUon  are  so 
closely  interwoven  with  the  events  and  results  of  the  struggle  for  the  sup 
ptemacy  of  freedom,  thai  a  few  e£  the  prominent  incidents  may  be  consbt- 
«Btly  Minted  here,  as  tending  to  exphiin  the  causes  leading  to  their  expul- 
sion, as  well  as  the  rapid  introdnctioQ  of  art  and  seienoe,  with  the  officers 
aad  armies  sent  hither  by  England  and  Franoe ;  the  one  to  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  civil  liberty,  the  other  to  aid  in  its  protection  and  advancement. 

The  years  1772-8  were  marked  by  an  evil  not  unknown  to  the  commer* 
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olal  men  of  bier  times,  in  tlus  country  u  in  Bim^io-— an  OTer*tnding  or 
nndue  application  of  labor  beyond  the  natmal  waata  of  the  people  for  the 
object  produced,  <Mr  introdnced,  and  in  excess.  Such  was  the  oondition  of 
England  in  1772-8,  in  regard  to  Asia^  pvodoctions.  The  British  East 
India  company  had  orerloaded  their  eztensiTe  trarehoosea  with  tea  and 
etiier  prodnets  iirom  China  and  India.  A3  one  mode  ci  relief,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  send  the  snrphis  to  the  oolomes  in  America,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  existing  and  well  known  order  of  exclnsion  emanating  from  the 
people. 

The  first  arriyal  of  this  exdnded  article  of  luxury,  was  b  Noyember, 
1773.  Eyery  argnment  was  nsed,  every  peaceable  effort  was  mged  to 
induce  the  parties  who  represented  the  property  to  cause  the  retnni  of  Mp 
and  cargo  to  England ;  no  honorable  means  were  left  untried,  to  avoid  the 
consequences  of  a  landing.  It  was  felt  that  the  day  had  arrived  when  the 
primnples  so  long  cherished,  must  be  maintained  by  a  force  stronger  than 
argument.  Having  curefully  considered  their  position,  and  maturely 
weighed  the  issue,  the  people,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  determined  to  prevent 
the  unlading  of  the  ship  in  the  port  of  Boston.  To  avoid  delay  and  idle 
negotiation,  the  populace  crowded  to  the  decks  of  the  vessel,  opened  her 
hatches,  and  threw  tiie  c<mtents  of  ev«ry  tea  chest  into  the  river.  Having 
thus  accomplished  the  object,  they  retired  quietly  to  their  homes,  regretting 
the  necessity  for  the  act,  but  determined  to  maintam  their  independence. 
The  same  i^irit,  which  from  the  landing  at  Plymouth  rock,  in  1620,  had 
from  year  to  year  increased  in  vigor  and  energy,  now  spread  through  the 
land,  nervii^  every  honest  breast  to  meet  fimly  and  bravely  the  coming 
storm.  Those  who  had  basked  in  the  sunshine  of  court  &vor,  and  the  timid 
low  who  feared  the  power  ef  Britun,  adhered  to  the  royal  cause ;  but  the 
mass  of  men,  possessing  property,  knowledge,  imd  iafluenoe,  in  all  the  colo- 
nies, sealously  supported  the  cause  of  the  people. 

The  events  of  1775  opening  with  the  battle  of  Lexington,  followed  by  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  led  the  public  mind  to  full  and  open  disouasions  ef 
the  advantages  of  unfettered  trade,  the  right  to  govern  and  administer  their 
local  governments ;  the  right  freely  to  ei^oy  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness.  These  rights  thus  openly  and  freely  discussed,  caused  a  first 
movement  in  favor  of  a  formal  declaration  of  independence  to  be  made  in 
congress  by  a  Virginian,*  a  proposition  which  found  an  approving  spirit  in 
the  whole  people,  and  was  formally  adopted  and  declared  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1776.  These  events  led  to  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  people 
from  foreign  role,  and  the  establishment  of  this  republic. 

•RiofavdHttiryLM. 
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The  contest  tor  freedojn  was  marked  with  scenes  of  jpeonUar  ferocity,  per- 
petrated bj  those  who  adhered  to  the  British  caose.  The  Indians,  with 
few  exceptions,  accepted  the  courted  alliance  of  ^e  English  commanders, 
and  under  their  gnidance  or  sanction  committed  outrages  and  enormitieB  of 
unparalleled  magnitude. 

Not  more  than  seyenty  years  have  passed  since  the  massacres  at  Wyom- 
ing presented  a  scene  of  fury  and  horror  so  great,  that  not  a  vestige  of  that 
settlement  was  left ;  the  Indian  tomahawk,  with  fire,  and  the  tory  sword 
swept  every  living  thing  and  habitation  from  that  beautiful  valley.  In  the 
same  year  the  inmates  of  Cherry  Valley  were  roused  from  their  sleep  by  thi 
war  whoop  of  the  Indians,  and  English  soldiery,  dealing  death  and  destruc 
tion  to  unarmed  men,  their  wives,  and  helpless  children. 

The  warrior  Brant,  with  his  Mohawks  and  Senecas,  hovered  on  the  bor 
ders  of  Albany ;  and  at  that  comparatively  recent  period  it  was  declared  by 
General  Schuyler,  that  unless  some  exemplary  blow  should  be  inflicted  on 
ihe  hostile  Indians,  Schenectady  would  shortly  become  the  boundary  of  the 
State.  The  border  incursions  of  the  Senecas  were  carried  into  Ulster 
county ;  Kingston  was  kept  in  alarm  and  attacked;  Minisink,  near  Goshen, 
and  Pulaski,  were  burned  and  laid  waste.  For  many  years  the  bones  of  the 
slain  lay  bleaching  on  the  field,  until  1822,  when  the  citizens  of  Orange 
county  caused  them  to  be  collected  and  buried. 

The  unwearied  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  harrass  the  people  of  this  State, 
by  means  of  predatory  eruptions  from  Canada,  aided  by  their  Indian  allies, 
called  for  effective  relief.  Congress  felt  the  necessity,  and  issued  the  need- 
ful authority.  General  Washington  selected  General  Sullivan  to  chastise 
the  Indians,  and  drive  them  far  from  the  county  borders  or  settlements — to 
destroy  their  towns,  and  remove  every  means  which  could  &cilitate  or  ooa- 
tribute  to  their  residence  in  the  Seneca  country. 

To  effect  this  object,  an  army  of  five  thousand  men  was  raised,  of  which 
two  thousand,  under  General  James  Clinton,  ascended  the  Mohawk  river 
as  far  as  Canajoharie,  from  whence  he  transported  his  batteaux,  stores,  and 
material  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  to  Otsego  lake,  he  embarked  upon  its 
waters,  and  passing  down  a  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  river,  formed  a 
junction  with  the  main  army  under  (xeneral  Sullivan,  near  the  forks  of  ^e 
Tioga.  The  army  then  advanced  into  the  Indian  oountxy,  (August,  1779.) 
The  Senecas  had  been  apprised  oi  the  movement,  and  procured  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British  officers.  Colonel  Guy  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Butler, 
with  other  officers  and  their  troops.  Brant  commanded  the  Indian  forces, 
and  determbed  to  give  battle  on  tho  banks  of  the  Chemung,  at  a  plaoe 
then  called  Newtown,  now  known  as  Elminu    Every  preparation  was  made, 
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a  breastwork  about  balf  a  mile  in  length  was  thrown  np — ^tbe  ground  was 
nuu^ed  bj  pines  of  a  stunted  growth,  and  many  small  shmb  oaks  were 
stack  in  the  ground,  better  to  conceal  their  position ;  sentinels  were  posted 
at  short  distances,  and  on  every  hill.  Thus  prepared,  and  trusting  to  their 
defences  and  skill,  they  waited  the  approach  of  the  American  army. 

Near  noon  on  the  29th  of  August,  Major  Par,  who  was  with  the  advanced 
guard,  discovered  the  works  and  position  of  the  Indians  and  English. 
Halting  for  a  diort  time  for  the  nearer  approach  of  the  main  force,  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  attack.  It  was  led  by  Generals  Hand  and  Maxwell, 
in  front  For  several  hours  the  resistance  was  obstinate  and  bravely  main- 
tained ;  but  the  Indians  and  allies  being  worsted,  fled,  and  although  a  large 
part  of  their  force  was  saved  by  crossing  the  river,  many  lives  were  lost  in 
the  battle  and  in  eagerness  to  escape. 

General  Sullivan  advanced  his  army  to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake,  destroy- 
ing the  town  of  Knawahde,  and  Catharines  Town,  (Havanah,)  with  ^eir 
extensive  gardens,  and  rich  oom-fields.  Catharines  town,  near  the  margin 
of  Seneca  lake,  was  held  m  esteem  as  the  residence  of  Catharine  Montour, 
under  whose  influence  the  place  had  grown  into  comparative  wealdi  and 
importance.  Catharine  Montour  was  the  daughter,  (as  believed,)  of  Count 
Frontignao,  one  of  the  French  governors  of  Canada.  Her  complexion  indi- 
cated European  blood,  and  her  in&ncy  was  nurtured  in  .comforts  unusual 
among  Indian  tribes.  During  the  wars  which  raged  for  a^ime  between 
the  Senecas  and  French,  Catharine  Montour  was  captured,  then  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  carried  into  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  There  she  was 
adopted,  and  reared,  early  exhibiting  au  energy  and  spirit,  admired  by  and 
worthy  of  the  haughty  nation  which  now  claimed  her  as  their  own. 

A  ehief  of  renown,  and  distinguished  as  a  Seneca  warrior,  became  the 
husband  of  Catharine  Montour,  as  soon  as  she  reached  womanhood.  Her 
beauty  and  bright  spirit  lent  a  charm  to  her  natural  grace,  which,  aided  by 
a  strong  mind,  gave  to  her  a  wide  spread  influence.  In  the  wars  with  the 
southern  tribes  in  1780,  her  husband  was  slain  in  battle.  Two  sons  of 
Catharine  Montour  were  bold  and  prominent  actors  on  the  war  paths.  One 
was  actively  engaged  at  the  Wyoming  tragedy ;  the  other  in  the  attack 
upon  Cherry  Valley.  It  has  been  sud  that  Catharine  often  joined  in  the 
hottest  contests  fearless  alike  of  the  hatchet  or  rifle  ball,  but  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  female  was  received  and  caressed  by  the  ladies  of  Phila- 
delphia, that  she  participated  with  ease  in  the  refined  and  luxurious  enter- 
tainments of  the  wealthiest  ci^ns,  and  with  a  politeness  of  manner  and 
graee  equal  to  the  most  polished,  it  is  difficult  to  credit  the  ferocity  ascribed 
to  her.    After  the  d^spexAon  of  the  Senecas  from  this  r^on,  Catharine 
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Montour,  witk  her  sons,  resided  at  Niagara,  and  in  thai  fortress  was  re- 
ceived and  entertained  with  respect  by  the  British  officers. 

The  entire  destruction  of  Catharines  town,  and  flight  of  its  inhabitants, 
carried  terror  through  every  village  to  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  The  old  men 
and  women  were  sent  rapidly  forward  in  the  hope  of  the  warriors  making 
a  stand  against  the  foe  at  or  near  the  present  site  of  Geneva.  The  Ameri- 
can army  pressed  forward  between  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  drivi]^ 
the  Indians  before  them.  Here  the  lands  were  found  to  be  cultivated, 
yielding  abundant  com ;  extensive  orohurds  presented  fine  fruits  to  the  in- 
vaders ;  the  apple,  pear,  and  plum  were  abundant.  A  r^ularity  in  the 
arrangement  of  their  houses,  indicated  long  continued  prosperity  and  enjoy- 
ment of  prepay.  Many  houses  were  rudely  framed,  with  chimneys,  and 
some  few  were  painted ;  all,  however,  were  destroyed.  Nothing  was  left  to 
afford  sucoour,  or  inducement  to  return  so  near  to  the  American  settle- 
m^its. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Kendaia  was  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  as  soon  as  the  resideDoe  of 
Catharine  Montour  was  destroyed.  The  Indians  of  Kendaia  had  selected 
a  fertile  position.for  their  town,  and  bestowed  much  labor  upon  the  garden 
and  fields;  %e  orchards  were  extensive  and  productive,  and  a  portion 
escaping  the  general  destruction,  are  now  in  bearing,  as  mementos  of  Indian 
horticulture.  So  remarkable  was  the  town  for  its  orchards,  that  it  was 
often  known  as  Apple  town,  and  even  now  the  name  is  heard  from  the  lips 
of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  day  after  ihe  destruction  of  Kendaia,  or  Apple 
town,  the  Amenoan  army  reached  the  high  grounds  at  the  foot  of  the  lake, 
and  encamped  on  the  grounds  now  known  as  Rose  Hill,  Yiewfiold,  Oak- 
lands,  and  Aubrey  ferm.  On  the  opposi^  shore,  where  Geneva  so  beauti- 
fully rises  from  the  lake  and  crowns  the  hill,  the  Senecas  had  collected  in 
force.  On  the  7th  of  September,  G^n.  Sullivan  ordered  his  army  to  ad- 
vance ;  they  crossed  the  outlet  nt  the  lake  without  opposition,  reached  and 
destroyed  Kanadaseaga,  and  moved  upon  Canandaigna,  destroying  Uie  set- 
tlements between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Nundowaga  hilL  At  the  same  time 
a  detachment  under  Cdonel  Harper,  made  a  rapid  movement  along  the 
Seneca  river,  and  destroyed  Scawas,  (Scauyes.) 

From  Canandaigua  the  army  advanced  to  Honeoye,  a  small  town  which 
shared  the  fete  of  others.  The  Indians  had  continued  to  fly  in  dismay,  and 
woie  disheartened ;  bat  the  rapid  advance  of  the  American  force,  with  de- 
stnMtaon  ia  its  train,  roused  them  once  more  to  tUnk  of  defe&oe.    In  the 
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k)pe  ot  arreating  die  ^profgnes  ot  Crenenl  SalfiTan,  t]ie  Seneoas  eoUeoted 
tkeir  warriors,  the  M  men,  women,  and  children  were  sent  to  a  distant  plaee 
of  safety,  and  hastily  prepared  an  ambnsh  at  Henderson's  Flats,  a  point 
b^ween  Honeoye  creek  and  Conessns  lake.  The  American  adyanoed  guard 
entered  the  ambnah,  when  the  wild  war  whoop  and  terrific  yell,  with  a 
fierce  and  deadly  attack,  compelled  the  gnard  to  ML  back  npon  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  The  red  men  were  too  eager  lor  the  attack,  and  firostrated 
their  object  by  too  early  springing  from  Uieir  concealment.  Unwilling  to 
risk  an  encounter  with  the  main  army,  the  Indians  fell  back  on  the  (Genesee 
river,  leaving  their  &rais  and  dwellings  to  ineritable  destruction 

During  the  attack  near  Honeoye,  two  Indians,  who  wore  employed  as 
guides,  acting  with  the  American  advanced  guard,  were  captured  by  the 
hostile  Seneeas.  Both  were  of  the  Oneida  tribe,  and  highly  esteemed  in 
Ute  American  camp.  One  of  these  men  had  an  Meat  brother  in  the  Britbh 
service,  who  had  often  used  cogent  arguments  to  induce  the  younger  to 
forsake  the  American  cause,  and  look  for  fsivor  and  higher  reward  from  the 
BritisL  True  to  his  word,  the  young  Oneida  held  firm  to  his  promises, 
and  fiuthfiiUy  guided  the  troops  in  their  advance  through  the  Seneca  forests. 
At  Honeoye  battle  ground,  these  brothers  met  in  opposing  ranks;  the 
younger  brother  became  the  prisoner  of  the  elder  brother ;  the  instant  of 
reoi^pition  was  a  moment  of  savage  excitement ;  with  haughty  mem  the 
the  elder  brother  upbruded  the  prisoner,  and  threatened  death  with  the 
war  club  or  tomahawk ;  he  rapidly  narrated  ihe  crime  committed  by  lead- 
ing the  white  foe  to  the  fields  and  homes  of  his  fsithers  and  friends,  guiding 
them  to  the  very  homes  where  their  mothers  and  <^ildren  were  to  meet  death 
or  be  driven  to  new  wad  unknown  himting  grounds.  "Bat  though  yoa 
merit  death,  and  shall  die  on  this  spot,  my  hancb  rinll  not  be  slained 
with  a  brother's  blood.  Who  will  strike  ?"  A  bri^i  haixkei  gleamed  for 
an  instant  in  the  air,  in  a  moment,  the  young  Oneida  ceased  to  breathe — ^to 
live. 

The  failure  of  reostanee  at  Honeoye  convinced  die  Indians  that  retieat 
alone  could  preserve  their  livee,  they  determined,  therefore  to  leave  their 
country  to  the  scourge  now  sweepiog  over  it  They  moved  off  toward  Ni- 
agara, leaving  bands  of  warriors  to  wateh  the  enemy  and  inflict  sw^  annoy- 
ance as  opportunity  might  permit. 

When  the  army  reached  the  Genesee  valley,  all  were  surprised  at  ike 
cultivation  exhibited,  by  wide  fields  of  com,  gardens  well  stocked,  their 
cattle,  houses,  and  other  buildings,  showing  good  design,  with  mechanical 
skill,  snd  if  the  language  of  General  Sullivan  may  be  adopted,  their  fielda 
were  frmtful  with  **  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  could  be  conceived." 
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Beautiful  as  was  the  scene  in  the  eyes  of  tbe  army,  a  few  days  changed  it 
to  utter  desolation ;  neither  house,  nor  garden,  gnun,  fruit  tree,  or  vegeta- 
ble, was  left  unscathed. 

When  the  warrior  chief,  Corn-Planter,  met  General  Washington,  in  1792, 
thirteen  years  after  the  passage  of  General  Sullivan  through  this  county, 
well  might  he  be  excused  for  the  language  which  burst  from  his  lips. 
Kindling  with  the  remembrance  of  the  deep  misery  endured  by  his  people, 
he  declared  that,  *^  even  to  this  day,  when  the  name  of  the  town-destroyer 
is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn  pale,  and  our  children 
cling  close  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers :  our  sachems  and  our  warriors 
are  men,  who  cannot  be  afraid ;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the  fears 
of  our  women  and  children." 

General  Sullivan  did  not  pursue  the  Indians  beyond  the  Genesee  towns ; 
he  returned  by  the  same  route  he  had  advanced,  and  reached  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  lake,  in  this  county,  on  the  20th  of  September.  Crossing  the  out- 
let, he  camped  again  on  the  high  ground  of  Oakland  &rm.  From  this  point 
he  detailed  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler,  with  five  hundred  rifles,  to  traverse  the 
eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  inflict  punishment  on  the  tribes  of  Cayu- 
ga, with  no  loss  severity  than  was  measured  to  the  Senecas.  Colonel  Dear- 
bom  was  also  directed  to  follow  the  western  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  with 
similar  instructions.  Other  detachments,  under  Colonels  Van  Courtland 
and  Dayton,  were  sent  to  scour  the  country  around  the  head  waters  of  the 
Tioga  river,  while  the  main  army  moved  south,  passing  Tioga  on  the  SOth 
September,  and  reaching  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
making  the  distance  traversed  to  the '  Genesee  Castle,  about  two  hundred 
and  eighty  miles.  Other  incursions  were  made,  in  1779,  into  the  country 
of  the  Onondagas,  and  also  along  the  Alleghany  river,  exhibiting  to  the 
Indians  a  power  beyond  their  means  to  resist  or  control. 

By  this  movement  of  the  American  army,  the  social  and  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Seneca  nation  was  destroyed ;  and  by  these  means,  though 
necessarily  severe,  the  influence  of  the  English  nation  was  curbed  and  con- 
troled ;  the  murderous  warfare  of  the  tomahawk  and  knife,  wielded  alike  by 
the  Indian  and  ferocious  tory,  was  arrested. 

Such  were  the  events,  and  their  causes,  which  opened  to  the  admiration 
of  five  thousand  men,  the  fertile  soil  of  the  rich  county  of  Seneca. 

Seventy  years  ago,  the  red  man  gave  place  to  the  American  citizen  ;  nor 
was  it  till  then,  that  the  foot  of  the  white  man  trod  this  soil,  except,  per- 
haps, some  helpless  capUve,  snatched  from  a  border  settlement,  or  the 
oiduring  Jesuit,  from  France,  who  silently  and  adroitly  studied  to  ingra- 
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tiate  himself  witli  tbe  natiTes,  adopting  their  oustOEOB,  and  proiFeriDg 
the  comforts  and  rewards  of  adhesion  to  lus  peculiar  and  religions 
views. 

Seyentj  years  ago,  the  timid  deer,  the  otter  and  the  beaver,  held  peace- 
fill  occupation  of  the  soil.  The  bear  and  the  wolf  held  unmolested  their 
ni^tlj  caro«sals ;  the  eagle,  the  swan,  and  all  tile  feathered  songsters  of 
the  wood,  rejoiced  in  their  ignorance  of  the  rifle,  musket,  or  fowling  piece. 

The  struggles  and  privations  of  the  people  through  all  the  scenes  of  the 
revolution,  their  devotion  to  their  country,  th^  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  freedom,  representation,  and  adjustment  of  public  burthens,  did  long  re- 
tard the  settlement  of  this  portion  of  the  State. 

The  remembrance,  however,  of  the  pure,  placid  waters  of  Seneca  Lake, 
tlie  beautiful  Cayuga,  the  rich  com  fields  and  abundant  fruits,  did  not  fade 
from  the  minds  of  those  who  had  traversed  the  country  in  1779,  under  Sul- 
livan. Many  who  then  shouldered  the  musket  or  the  rifle,  and  those  who 
wielded  the  sword  of  command,  were  eager  and  prompt  to  return  and  realize 
their  early  Tisions,  as  soon  as  peace  with  Great  Britain  released  them  from 
the  exertions  due  to  the  defence  of  their  country. 

Hostilities  with  the  Indians  did  not  terminate  with  the  declaration  of 
peace,  for  their  friends  and  allies  who  treated  for  peace  and  obtained  it  re- 
gardless of  Indian  rights,  their  homes  and  hunting  grounds,  made  no  stipu- 
lations for  their  safety  or  security. 

On  behalf  of  the  United  States,  humanity  and  a  lenient  policy  toward 
the  natives,  was  adopted.  Oeneral  Washington  ever  expressed  a  desire  to 
look  favorably  upon  these  children  of  the  forest,  with  a  hope  that  the  arts  of 
peace  might  find  in  them  as  fervent  admiration,  as  had  characterised  their 
nation  durough  so  long  a  period  for  the  pursuit  of  war. 

It  was  not  possible  to  heal  their  wounded  pride  nor  overcome  the  efiect  of 
that  extoaofdinary  neglect  manifested  by  their  allies,  the  English,  until  the 
year  1784,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  six  nations  and  the 
United  States,  whereby  the  Indians,  acknowledged  allegiance  to  the  general 
government,  and  ceded  to  the  State  of  New  Tork  the  lands  lying  east  of 
Seneca  lake* 

Moodily  they  brooded  over  their  losses,  and  ML  from  power,  while  the 
tide  of  emigration  began  to  press  them  from  their  accustomed  seats.  En- 
counters, and  too  offcen  death,  were  consequences  of  nearer  approach,  until 
the  stream  of  population  reached  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  in  1786.  Then 
the  Indians  were  roused  to  maintain  the  boundary  limits  of  the  whites, 
which  they  claimed  to  be  the  Ohio  river.  Sharp  and  destructive  collisions 
ensued,  fomented  by  the  British  officers,  in  Canada,  who  unjustiy  had  yet 
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retained  possession  of  Niagara  and  otlier  western  posts.  These  difflcnltiea 
were  increased,  in  1789,  by  fraudnlent  purchases  of  lands  by  speeulators. 

The  Senecas,  more  than  any  other  Indian  nation  in  New-York,  felt  op* 
pression,  and  one  of  their  chiefe  thus  eloquently  ponred  forth  their  grief,  at 
a  council,  in  1790 :  *\  You  told  ns  that  we  were  in  your  hand,  and  that,  by 
closing  it,  you  could  crush  us  to  nothing ;  and  you  demanded  from  us  a 
great  country,  as  the  price  of  that  peace  you  had  offered  us — as  if  our  fee- 
bleness had  destroyed  our  rights.  'Tis  true,  our  chiefe  had  felt  your  power, 
and  were  unable  to  contend  against  you,  and  therefore  they  gave  up  thai 
country.'* 

Such  was  the  feeling  of  the  Seneoas,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole 
western  wilds,  when  speculation,  and  the  fiur-reaching  minds  of  the  white 
men,  dwelt  upon  vbions  of  counties,  towns,  cities  and  Tillages,  whieh  wese 
to  follow  in  the  swelling  tide  of  emigration  from  Europe,  to  cover  the  land« 

Various  intricate  questions,  as  to  jurisdiction  and  proprietor^p  of  the 
soil,  had  for  a  time  excited  uneasiness  between  the  neighbonng  states  of 
New- York,  Pennsylyania,  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  Happily,  that 
spirit  of  compromise  and  just  feeling  which  has  so  strongly  characterized  the 
people  of'  the  United  States,  led  to  an  adjustment  of  all  these  difficulties, 
(1786.)  Doubtless  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  had  an  influence  Tq>on  the 
minds  of  the  Indians,  who  thus  witnessed  the  division  of  spoils,  wrested 
from  them,  among  wrangling  parties. 

English  patents,  for  large  tracts  of  land,  had  been  issued  in  so  loose  a 
manner  as  to  cause  confiiotiQg  claims,  and  as  the  &cts  became  apparent, 
they  engendered  hopes  in  the  minds  of  bold  and  unscrupulous  individnals, 
to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  Indians.  In  one  instanee, 
a  company  was  formed  by  the  residents  of  Cohzmbia  coosty,  to  eireumveikt 
a  statute,  which  forbade  any  purchase  from  Indians  in  the  State,  by  bar- 
gaining with  them  for  a  lease  of  their  territory  for  nine  hundred  and  nnioty' 
nine  years.  The  position  and  influence  of  the  persons  fmrming  the  company 
concerned  in  this  improper  proceeding,  caused  much  anxiety  among  people 
of  correct  views.  Surprise  and  apprehension  were  loudly  expressed,  and 
by  seasonable  representation  to  the  Legblature,  (1788,)  means  were  devised 
to  avert  the  evil. 

More  just  views  prevailed  from  that  time,  and  the  pre-emptive  rights  of 
Massachusetts  to  lands  east  of  the  (Genesee  river,  passed  to  Phelps  and 
Gorham ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  territory,  lying  west  of  the  Genesee 
river,  passed,  under  the  same  authority,  in  1790,  to  Bobert  MiHrris,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. This  last  tract  reached  from  the  Niagara  river,  and  from  Lako 
Ontario  to  Pennsylvania,  and  oontained  about  four  millions  of  acres. 
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in  1792,  Mr.  Morrk  0OM  aa  extensiye  tnot  of  territory  to  iJie  HoBand 
Land  Companj,  bat  was  aot  able  to  indaee  the  Seneoas  to  retinquiab  their 
title  until  1797,  when  it  was  aeeomplished  by  the  sagacity  and  perseyerance 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Morris,  who  bad  long  lived  among  the  Indians,  and  wai 
highly  esteemed  by  them. 

A  trait  of  Seneca  ehaxaoter  was  exhibited  at  the  connoil  of  1797.  When 
Mr.  Morris,  in  the  coarse  of  argument,  stated  that — "  The  land  coold  have 
but  little  value  to  them,  in  its  present  condition,  that  it  was  the  consciousness 
4  of  ownersh^)  which  alone  gave  it  value  in  their  eyes ;"  a  Seneca  chief  replied : 
'*  That  knowledge  is  every  thing  to  us.  It  raises  us  in  our  own  estima^ 
tion — it  creates  in  our  bosoms  a  proud  feeing,  which  elevates  us  as  a  nation. 
Observe  the  di&renoe  between  the  value  of  a  Seneca  and  an  Oneida ;  we 
are  oourted,  while  the  Oneidas  are  considered  a  degraded  people,  fit  only  to 
make  brooms  and  baskets  !  Why  this  difference  ?  It  is  because  the  Seoe- 
eaa  ave  known  as  the  proprietors  of  a  broad  land*  white  the  Oneidaa  are 
cooped  in  a  narrow  iq»oe." 

In  1790,  Robert  Morris  purdiased  from  Phelps  and  Oorham  about  one 
million  two  hundred  thousand  acres,  which  were  afterward  sold  and  conveyed 
to  Sir  William  Pulteney.  These  extensive  operations  covered  the  whole 
Seneca  country  within  the  State  of  New-Tork.  The  Indians  became 
parties  to  the  transfer,  reserving  such  portions,  at  selected  points,  as 
were  deemed  sufficient  for  their  numbers,  now  reduced  to  very  narrow 
limits. 

Thus  ended  the  existence  of  Ae  Seneca  nation — Ansthe  exiinguiahment 
of  ^e  once  powerful  confederacy  of  Ae  Six  Nations.  What  a  chain  <rf 
emotions  thrill  through  the  mind,  when  the  sorrows  of  that  race  are  allowed 
to  flow  in  native  eloquenoe  from  their  lips.  "  Who  is  it,"  sud  a  noble  Se- 
neca, **  who  is  it  that  causes  this  river  to  rise  in  the  high  mountains,  and  to 
empty  itself  mto  the  ocean  ?  Who  is  it  Uiat  causes  to  blow  the  loud  winds 
of  winter,  and  that  calms  Uiem  again  in  summer  ?  YHu)  is  it  that  rears  up 
the  shade  of  those  lofty  forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the  quick  lightning  at 
his  pleasure  ?  The  same  spirit,  who  gave  you  a  country  on  the  other  side 
of  the  waters,  gave  this  land  to  us,  and  we  will  defend  it." 

But  with  the  white  mui  came  civilisation,  and  at  the  same  time  the  vices 
peculiar  to  civilised  society.*  Distrusting  the  benefits  of  civiHsaUon, 
which  were  exhibited  (mly  through  the  medium  of  reckless  border  men, 
and  ever  attended  by  a  keen  rapacity  to  obtain  their  lands,  it  became  to 
them  a  scourge,  a  besom  of  destruction ;  and  when,  at  last,  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  had  gone  "  to  join  the  spirits  of  their  fathers" — ^when  their 

•Dr.  Kirkknd. 
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leaves  aad  branebee  were  withered  and  shaken  by  every  breeze,  the  Seneca 
Bed  Jacket  feelingly  deplored  the  fate  of  his  people,  saying :  *^  We  stand  a 
small  island  in  the  bosom  of  the  great  waters — we  are  encircled — ^we  are 
encompassed.  The  evil  spirit  rides  upon  the  blast,  and  the  waters  are  dis- 
turbed. They  rise,  they  press  upon  as,  and  the  waves  once  settled  over  ns, 
we  disappear  forever.  Who  then  lives  to  mourn  us  ? — ^N<»ie.  What  marks 
our  extinction  1 — Nothing.    We  are  mingled  with  the  common  elements." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  agricultural  condition  of  the  Indian  nations  has  been  incidentally  al- 
luded to,  and  evidence  given  that  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  must  have 
been  for  ages  an  employment  among  the  natives  who  occupied  the  country 
o<miprized  within  the  bounds  of  Seneca  county. 

Indian  com,  the  Zea  maize  of  botanists,  was  found  as  a  common  food, 
when  Europeans  first  landed  in  New- York.  Extensive  fields  of  this  grain 
were  cultivated,  and  the  gndn  preserved,  affording  a  frugal  and  very  nourish- 
ing food  to  the  people,  whether  engaged  in  the  chase  or  on  the  war-path. 

At  an  early  treaty,  the  natives  taunted  the  Dutch  settlers  with  ingrati- 
tude, reminding  them  of  the  hospitality  freely  extended  to  them  on  their 
landing,  and  the  large  supplies  of  com  and  beans  furnished  to  them  in  their 
necessities. 

Well  defined  evidences  of  agricultural  industry  may  be  traced  even  at 
this  day,  in  their  aoci^t  cornfields.  At  the  early  settlement  of  the  Oneida 
nsition,  about  forty  miles  from  this  county,  there  is  the  appearance  of  a  for- 
mer cornfield ;  the  hills  are  large  in  drcumference,  and  with  some  attention 
to  regularity  in  distances.  The  field,  when  visited  by  Commissioner  School- 
craft, was  overgrown  by  a  forest  of  timber ;  a  black  walnut  tree  had  been 
partly  cut  through,  and  broken  down,  exhibiting  the  rings  or  layers  of 
woody  fibre  by  which  its  age  was  ascertained  to  be  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  years ;  this  guide,  and  every  indication  of  the  ground,  warranted  the 
conclusion,  that  com  had  been  planted  on  that  field  before  the  year  1555, 
which  was  forty-four  years  before  the  discovery  by  Hudson.  An  old  Oneida 
Indian  stated  to  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  that  "  in  ancient  times  the  com  hills  were 
made  so  large  that  three  clusters  of  stalks  were  raised  on  each  hill,  and  that 
the  hill,  once  prepared,  was  used  year  after  year,  causing  them  to  be  kept 
large,  and  accounting  for  their  distinct  continuance  to  this  day. 

When  Cartier  visited  Hochelaga,  now  called  Montreal,  in  1535,*  that  town 
was  ntuated  in  the  midst  of  extensive  com  fields ;  the  houses  of  the  Indians 

*  Cljntoii. 
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WBTe  large  and  oommodioos,  *' well  and  ennningly  put  t(^tW,**  be  fbntid 
the  natives  devoted  to  husbaxidry  and  fishing. 

Le  Moine,  navigated  Lake  Ontario  in  1653,  and  landing  among  the  Se- 
neeaa,  they  gave  him  ^'  bread  made  from  Indian  eom,  of  a  kind  to  be  roast- 
ed at  the  fire.'' 

Many  interesting  and  ""Tiwng  inqoiries  have  been  diligently  punraed  aa 
to  the  indigenous  character  of  Indian  oom,  an  article  now  become  so  im» 
portant  for  food  of  man  and  aoimalfl  in  both  eastern  and  western  hemis- 
jT  pheres ;  but  from  the  hcts  stated,  and  the  fftot  that  Colnmbus  fonnd  this  grain 
when  he  first  visited  the  weatem  world  in  1492,  and  as  Indian  com  was  al« 
ways  found  among  every  nation  of  this  continent  when  first  visited,  no  room 
is  left  for  donbt  as  to  its  being  an  indigenous  grain  of  America. 

The  potato  was  undoubtedly  known  and  cultivated  from  an  early  age. 
It  was  carried  to  Europe  in  1565,  by  Hawkins,  from  Santa  Fe,  but  did  not 
attract  notice  until  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  from  Virginia,  in  1686, 
and  was  then  known  by  its  Indian  name  of  **  openawg,"  the  name  by  which 
that  tuber  is  known  to  this  day  by  most  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Indians. 

Beans  were  found  in  this  State  by  the  earliest  adventurers,  though  no 
strong  reasons  exist  to  doubt  their  introduction  by  the  Spaniards  or  French. 
The  forests  yielded  a  plentiful  supply  of  wild  fruits,  yet  when  the  Dutch 
and  French  introduced  the  apple,  the  natives  propogated  it  so  extensively 
that  when  the  colonists  penetrated  the  wilderness,  large  orchards  of  fidr 
fruit  were  met  in  frequent  succession.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  notwith- 
standing  their  constant  wars,  and  migratory  hunting'  excursions,  husbandry 
engaged  their  energies,  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  if  the  advantages  of  civi« 
lisation  could  have  been  presented  to  them  unmixed  with  error ;  the  labon 
of  the  field  and  the  workshop  would  have  been  distinguished  by  a  success, 
commensurate  with  the  spread  of  knowledge  among  them. 

The  intercourse  maintained  between  the  \iative  villages  and  settlements 
was  active  and  frequent,  as  indicated  by  the  well  beaten  trails  or  roads. 
The  trails  leading  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Delaware  river,  through 
Unadilla,  and  from  the  forks  of  the  Susquehannah,  at  Tioga  point,  formed  a 
junction  near  Catharine's  Town,  thence  passing  northward  through  an  In- 
dian plantation  called  *'  the  Peach  Orchard,"  it  ciossed  a  ravine  at  Break- 
neck hollow,  touching  Mill  creek  at  Shallow  ford,  thence  it  passed  to  anoth- 
er village  known  as  "  Appletown,"  and  trending  along  and  neap  the  westmn 
margin  of  Seneca  Lake,  it  crossed  the  outlet  and  reached  Canadesaga,  now 
Geneva.  The  present  lake  road  winding  along  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the 
shore,  followed  the  Indian  tndl  with  slight  deviations,  now  passing  around 
the  bead  of  a  wooded  glen,  in  whose  shaded  valley,  bright  waters  flow^ 
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from  its  springs,  oyer  a  skJj  bed  to  meei  tlie  piire  w«ve8  of  the  aerer 
freesiDg-lake,  then  winding  sharply  down  the  steep-hill,  to  ascend  the  not 
less  abrupt  and  opposite  boundary  of  the  Talley.  The  most  precq)itons  of 
these  glens  have  been  rendered  easy  to  pass  by  dykes  thrown  direct  across 
them,  thereby  securing  a  route  nearer  to  the  lake's  murgin,  and  presenting 
to  the  trayeller  a  varied  scene  of  hill  and  dale  on  the  east,  with  rich  pas- 
tures and  wide  fields  of  grain,  and  on  the  west  tall  rocks  of  crumbling  slate, 
crowned  with  stately  oaks  ;  or  points  of  land  juttmg  into  the  lake,  offorii^ 
an  unceasing  Tsriety  of  light  and  shade,  attractive  and  delight^  to  those 
who  value  the  ornaments  which  enrich  this  lake  bordered  oounty. 

Lateral  trails  branched  off  from  the  main  road,  leading  to  orchards,  gar- 
dens, and  com  fields,  or  to  the  level  lands  on  the  Cayuga  border. 

Objects  of  regard  and  sacred  care,  among  the  tribes,  were  the  burial  pla- 
ces of  their  fathers ;  among  the  many  positions  selected  by  the  Senecas  in 
this  county,  is  the  field  of  peace  in  the  town  of  Lodi,  To  the  Indian  it 
was  a  sacred  and  secluded  spot  of  earth,  on  a  point  of  land  between  '*  Mill 
Greek"  and arivulet  that  pours  its  waters  into  the  lake ;  this  point  projects 
into  the  lake,  ever  wa^ed  by  its  gentle  waves,  affording  a  retired  and  unfre- 
quented place  for  Indian  sepulture,  where  the  soul  was  lulled  by  the  mur- 
muring waters,  and  allowed  to  prepare  for  its  journey  to  the  land  of  spirits. 
A  branch  trail  led  to  this  spot,  but  the  antiquarian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
man  of  idle  curiosity  have  ravaged  the  numerous  graves,  and  have  carried  off 
guns,  knives,  tomahawks,  brass  kettles,  and  various  domestic  articles  which 
had  been  deposited  in  compliance  with  Indian  customs,  with  the  body  of  ihe 
dead :  but  few  of  the  articles  tiius  obtained,  had  any  Value,  for  like  Uie  bones 
of  these  graves,  they  were  crumblmg  to  dust,  but  jfew  retaimnig  their 
forms  afttf  exhumation. 

The  antiquity  of  these  cemeteries,  and  of  the  few  architecture  relics 
existing  in  this  county,  can  be  odtajectured,  only  from  the  vegetable  remains 
which  in  some  instances  cover  the  ruins. 

On  the  lot.  No.  29,  in  the  town  of  Ovid,  are  the  remains  of  an  Indian 
fortifieation,  covering  nearly  three  and  a  half  acres  of  ground ;  the  position 
has  a  gentle  elevation  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  &rm,  on  which 
this  work  is  yet  partially  discernible,  fell  under  the  plow  and  harrow  about 
fifty  yean  ago ;  the  embankments  have  given  way,  and  the  thrifty  owners 
have  reaped  many  a  rich  harvest  from  ground  once  trod  by  the  war-like  and 
Inrave  Senecas. 

The  breast-work  was  three  and  a  half  feet  high,  with  a  base  five  to  eight 
feet  wide,  surrounded  with  a  ditch  four  feet  wide  at  top.  The  area  enclosed 
nearly  four  acres  of  ground  which  was  covered  with  heavy  timber ;  oaks  of 
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Urge  size,  witk  maple  and  bass  wood,  reared  their  lofty  heads ;  several  old 
red  oaks  full  three  feet  in  diameter,  stood  on  the  embankment;  large 
trees  had  fidlen  into  and  across  the  ditoh,  some  resting  in  a  partially  deoay« 
ed  condition,  others  mooldering  into  dust.  No  traditions  exist  as  to  Uiia 
work,  every  trace  of  wluch  will  in  a  few  yean  eease  to  be.  Other  rains 
of  forced  monnds  or  elevated  points  exist  in  the  county,  too  indistinct  Ibr 
description ;  every  town  affords  abondant  evidence  of  the  long  comUaned 
residence  of  the  natives.  Implements  of  war,  ai  well  as  those  for  the  chase 
and  the  mechanic  arts,  are  yet  fofind when t^e plow nptoms  the  furrow;  bat 
the  rode  hatchet  of  stone,  the  spear  head  and  arrow  of  flint,  ihe  itone  moi^ 
tar  and  pestle,  give  no  date  ton  determining  any  period  of  Indian  history. 


NOWTH 


SOUTH 
or  Indln  F^rtifiettloB,  oo  Lot  99,  Towa  of  OvU 
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CHAPTEE  Vn. 

It  has  been  said  of  the  American  people,  that  a  peculiar  charaoteristie  • 
marks  them  individually  and  collectively,  a  propensity  to  migrate.  The 
affection  for  birthplace,  for  a  home  surrounded  \fjf  the  charms  ci  youthful 
joys  and  early  associations,  seems  not  to  possess  a  restraining  hold.  The 
enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  early  and  earnest  labor,  seems  not  so  great  as  the 
pleasure  of  labor  itself,  for  many  are  the  instances  where  the  comforts  of 
oivilixed  life  are  relinquished  eheerfully,  to  enter  the  forests,  and  press  on 
to  their  shady  depths,  there  to  convert  its  wild  features  into  the  nch  pro- 
ductive farm. 

In  other  countries  the  motive  for  emigration  is  usually  to  avoid  evils, 
which  fettered  the  conscience,  or  restrained  that  freedom  and  liberty 
which  is  the  birthright  of  man.  In  the  wide  expanse  of  territory,  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  such  evils  are  unknown ;  and  no  similar  motive 
can  be  found  to  urge  an  American  from  the  home  of  his  youth.  The  man 
who  for  many  years  lived  happily  and  content  in  the  older  settlements,  with 
every  comfort  around  his  hearth  and  board,  where  his  annual  harvest  home 
exhibited  plenty  with  peace,  and  moderate  labor,  finds  the  position  of  his 
sons  very  different  from  his  own.  The  old  homestead  has  acquired  a  value 
of  fifty  fold  since  the  forest  rang  beneath  the  old  man's  axe ;  the  products 
have  doubled  in  quantity  since  the  first  fruits  were  given  in  return  for  labor. 
The  young  man  sees  and  understands  that  this  increase  of  capital,  of  sub- 
stantial wealth,  is  the  reward  of  industry  well  applied.  No  mystery  hangs 
about  its  skirts,  no  rules  of  any  abstruse  science  are  necessary  to  compre- 
hend and  appreciate  the  causes  of  this  large  accumulation.  A  few  days 
journey  farther  west  opens  to  the  son  the  same  inducements  which  actuated 
the  father,  proffering  the  same  advanti^es,  and  the  same  benefits ;  he  em- 
braces the  opening,  leaving  the  home  of  his  childhood,  the  endearments  of 
a  paternal  roof  for  the  log  hut,  and  the  many  though  usual  hardships  of  **  a 
settler's  "  life. 

A  few  years  roll  on  in  swift  succession,  when  his  sphere  of  action  is  in* 
ereased ;  moral  and  intellectual  influences  had  pursued  his  footsteps ;  neigh- 
bors multiplied  in  number ;  villages  and  towns  spring  into  life  ;  schools  and 
academies  rear  their  fostering  heads.  A  new  race  is  bom,  and  before  them 
fidls  the  dense  forest  from  year  to  year;  the  earth  is  taxed  more  and 
more,  to  yield  her  bounteous  stores,  until  at  length  exhausted  and  impov- 
erished, with  no  restoration  of  the  elements  profusely  withdrawn,  the  crops 
diminish,  and  the  sons  of  the  proprietor  again  are  tempted,  as  their  finthers 
were,  to  seek  new  lands  for  cultivation,  leaving  to  the  sire  the  worn  soil. 
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yielding  leas  annnal  product,  yet  increased  in  value.  In  tliis  chain  of 
causes,  as  well  as  in  the  love  of  freedom,  to  enjoy  fully  and  undisturbed,  in 
any  and  every  place,  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  may  be  traced  a  cause 
for  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  migration  belonging  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  to  this  peculiarity  may,  in  a  sense,  be  ascribed  the  early  settlement 
of  the  county  of  Seneca. 

The  fertility  of  its  soil  was  observed  and  known  to  many  of  the  officers 
and  men,  who  traversed  its  extent  under  the  banners  of  General  Sullivan^ 
and  the  war  path  which  led  the  army  from  the  beautiful  valley  of  Wyom* 
ing,  through  the  gorges  and  ravines  hollowed  out  by  the  waters  of  the  Su^ 
quehannah,  also  led  the  settler  to  the  southern  door  of  this  county. 

The  town  of  Lodi,  once  a  part  of  Ovid,  may  be  called  the  southern  en- 
trance door,  through  which  the  early  settlers  entered*  Covert,  which  ia 
now  the  southeastern  town,  and  once,  like  I^,  a  portion  of  Orid,  was 
entered  by  an  opening  from  Tthaca.  Time  has  spared  a  few  who  first  en- 
tered these  avenues,  and  from  them  are  gathered  and  now  recorded  the  inci- 
dents, which  might  otherwise  have  slept  forever. 

In  the  year  1789,  while  the  exciting  narrations  of  men  who  were  attached 
to  General  Sullivan*s  army,  in  regard  to  the  rich  soil,  the  temperate  cli- 
mate, were  yet  fresh ;  a  party  of  hardy  men  from  New  Jersey  determined  to 
explore  and  settle  on  the  lands  between  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes. 
Early  in  the  spring  they  reached  and  crossed  the  Delaware  river ;  passing 
the  intervening  highlands,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  Wyoming  on 
the  waters  of  the  Susquehanna.  Embarking  on  its  bosom,  they  reached 
Tioga  point,  now  called  Athens.  As  the  waters  rose  from  rains,  the  boats 
were  enabled  to  ascend  the  river  to  Newtown,  (now  Elmira.)  At  this  point 
the  Indian  trail  served  this  hardy  band,  as  it  had  before  done  for  Gen.  Sul- 
livan, a  good  and  direct  road  to  the  shores  and  clear  waters  of  Seneca  lake. 

The  adventure  of  these  persons,  its  wildness  and  novelty,  attracted  admi- 
ration, and  some  of  the  stout  men  of  Pennsylvania  joined  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  fbrest  home.  From  the  high  lands  of  Ovid,  from  the  summit  of  Prospect 
Hill,  the  county  lay  spread  out  in  its  beauty  at  their  feet.  At  sunrise  the 
sparkling  Cayuga  on  the  right,  gave  life  to  the  woody  shores,  and  the  eye 
embraced  its  eastern  shores  to  its  northern  boundary  ;  on  the  left  was  the 
dear,  bright  Seneca  lake,  its  margin  studded  with  dense  forests,  though 
here  and  there  **  a  clearing,"  or  open  space,  indicated  the  abode  of  the  In- 
dian, where  his  garden  and  com  ground  gave  eridenoe  of  feelbgs  above  the 
savage  man.  Along  this  lake  the  eye  is  never  tired,  and  from  this  hill  it 
ranges  to  where  Geneva  now  stands,  the  intervening  bays  and  points 
giving  Bghts  and  shades  of  surpassing  beauty. 
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It  was  from  this  beautifal  and  commanding  rango  of  hills  that  the  white 
man  threaded  his  way  to  such  positions  as  suited  his  imagination,  his  con" 
Tenience,  or  his  agrici|ltural  views. 

Among  the  first  settlers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  coimtj,  was  Mr« 
George  Eaussett,  whose  heirs  now  occupy  the  estate  of  their  sire.  Mr. 
Fanssett  was  originally  a  resident  of  Pennsylvania.  Leaving  his  wife  and 
child  at  home,  he  reached  this  county  early  in  1789.  Crossing  that  por- 
tion of  Ovid  designated  on  the  map  as  lot  No.  88,  he  felt  that  he  had 
reached  the  spot  most  desired,  the  spot  on  which  his  pleasant  visions  had 
rested,  and  to  which  his  more  happy  destiny  had  led  him. 

In  accordance  with  the  easy  method  ei  occupying  land  in  those  days,  and 
not  knowing  in  whom  the  legal  title  was  vested,  Mr.  Faussett  erected  a  log 
hut,  covered  with  bark,  and  made  other  improvements  and  arrangementa 
for  future  occupation,  he  then  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  where  he  ramained 
during  the  winter  of  1789.  As  soon  as  the  snow  and  ice  had  passed  away, 
he  again  entered  upon  the  Indian  trail,  accompanied  by  his  fcimily,  and  after 
a  weary  journey,  reached  their  new  wilderness  home«  Industry,  with  fru- 
gality,  made  that  home,  which  was  a  log  hut,  not  only  prosperous ;  it  gilded 
every  passing  week  and  month  with  joy  and  happiness.  As  the  harvestp 
returned  in  suocession,  the  crops  of  grain  would  cover  more  extended  fields, 
and  overflowing  gamers  testified  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  fullness  of 
value  in  the  well  applied  labor  of  man.  When  Mr.  Faussett  took  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  it  was  not  known  in  this  region  to  whom  the  land  legally 
belonged.  After  many  endeavors  the  owner  was  discovered,  and  Mr.  Faus- 
sett at  once  became  the  proprietor  of  two  hundred  acres  of  the  ground  he 
had  cultivated.  In  a  few  years  more  the  same  industry  send  fri^ality  ena- 
bled him  to  add  by  purchase,  another  portion  of  two  hundred  acres  to  his 
fiurm.  In  the  cultivation  of  this  estate  Mr.  Faussett  lived  to  an  dd  age,  hav^ 
ing  passed  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  happy  labors  a  few  years  since,  aged 
83.*  About  the  same  period  Mr.  James  Jackson,  traversing  the  same 
route  from  Pennsylvania,  settled  on  lot  No.  85,  in  Ovid.  Other  settlers 
arrived,  but  with  Mr.  Jackson,  remamed  only  a  short  time  and  passed 
•way.  The  venerable  Andrew  Dunlap,  who  yet  lives  encircled  in  the 
ai&ctbns  of  his  children,  and  children's  children,  as  well  as  of  his  town»- 
men,  entered  this  county  among  the  earliest  residents.  He  arrived  by  the 
southern  route  in  May,  1789,  and  took  possession  of  lot  No.  8,  in  the  town 
of  Ovid.  On  this  spot  Mr.  Punlap  has  lived  and  reared  his  fiunily.  At  an 
early  day  he  purchased  the  fee  of  the  whole  lot,  comprising  sii:  hundred 
acres,  and  for  a  period  of  sixty  years  has  witnessed  its  increase  in  value, 
•  Hm  AMfkitf  of  Mr.  PMMott  if  yet  Uviiff ,  nd  it  tte  Sitt  whiM  ptmn  born  ift  ihie  oeiatj. 
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enjojing  the  reflec^on  tlial  his  energy  and  industry  gave  the  first  impnlse 
to  the  Tillage  of  Ovid.  Mr.  Donlap  was  the  first  man  who  turned  a  fur* 
row  with  the  plow  between  the  lakes.*  It  oocnrred  in  the  last  week  of 
May,  1789,  at  which  time  he  plowed  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  planted  it 
with  potatoes  brought  by  him  from  Sehshequin,  on  the  Susquehanna. 
Among  the  events  incidental  to  a  newly  opened  country,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Dunlap's  bam  served  as  a  court  house  for  several  years,  the 
courts  being  held  alternately  at  this  bam  in  Ovid,  and  in  the  com  house 
of  Comfort  Tyler,  at  Aurora. 

At  the  early  perird  of  1789-90,  the  settlers  were  obliged  to  visit  £lmira, 
(then  Newtown,)  to  purchase  provisions  and  seed  grain,  a  distance  of  forty 
miles  through  a  wilderness,  and  as  no  miU  had  yet  been  erected  between 
the  lakes,  they  were  compelled  to  cross  Seneca  lake  in  canoes  or  boats,  and 
carry  the  griBt  to  a  mill  situated  midway  between  Dresden  and  Penn  Yan« 
Occasional  storms,  and  the  severity  of  winter  often  prevented  a  visit  to  the 
mill,  neither  would  the  labors  of  spring  or  harvest  time,  admit  of  relaxa- 
tion sufficient  to  leave  the  farm  for  tiiis  staff  of  life.  Necessity  gave  life  to 
invention,  and  the  **  hominy  block "  appeared.  This  implement,  or  mill, 
was  either  the  stump  of  a  tree,  or  a  portion  of  the  body  of  a  tree  exoavatedt 
similar  to  an  apothecary's  mortar,  or  a  bowl ;  a  pestle  also,  formed  of  wood, 
was  suspended  over  the  hominy  block,  pendent  from  a  horizontal  pole, 
which  acting  as  a  spring,  and  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  pestle,  required 
but  a  small  force  to  bruise  and  grind  tiie  com  in  the  block  or  mill. 

Thb  was  one  of  the  many  difficulties  and  resources  encountered  by  Mr« 
Dunlap  and  other  settlers  in  1789.  Mr.  William  Punlap,  who  yet  lives  in 
the  town  of  Ovid,  entered  the  county  with  his  brother  Andrew,  and  with 
them  came  Mr.  James  Wilson,  who,  like  most  of  the  settlers  of  that  period, 
amassed  sufficient  property  to  allow  perfect  ease  with  independence  in  old 
age.  At  the  same  period  Mr.  David  Wisner  settled  in  Komulus,  and  Mr« 
James  McKnight  in  that  portion  of  Romulus  now  called  Yarick.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  early  settlers  induced  many  to  look  with  desire  toward  ^lis 
county,  and  in  the  spring  of  1793,  thirty  families  had  become  residents  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  county.  At  this  day  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  the 
privations  and  difficulties  to  which  these  early  inhabitants  were  subjected. 
Indian  com,  ground  to  a  coarse  meal,  formed  into  a  paste  and  boiled,  served 
as  food,  with  an  occasional  addition  of  potatoes.  Many  families  subsisted 
cheerfully  on  these  esculents  for  weeks.  In  proper  season,  venison  would 
grace  the  board,  and  bears'  meat  was  at  times  a  delicacy.  Their  cattle 
would  brouse  in  the  woods,  or  feed  through  the  summer  months  on  the 

•  Jndce  SMkett't  addrMi  fai  1849. 
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natural  grasses,  giviog  note  of  their  whereabout,  by  sonorous  bell;  in 
winter  they  would  stray  in  search  of  food,  and  not  unfrequently  be  lost. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Silas  Halsey  of  Southampton,  on  Long  Island,  embarked 
in  a  sloop  for  the  city  of  New- York,  accompanied  by  a  hired  man,  and  a 
negro  servant.  Having  reached  the  city,  he  transferred  his  baggage  to  a 
sloop  bound  to  Albany  ;  crossing  a  portage  from  Albany  to  Schenectady, 
t)ver  the  sand  Mils  and  plains,  to  avoid  the  Cohoes  falls  on  the  Mohawk. 
He  purchased  a  batteaux  at  Schenectady,  and  ascended  the  river,  "  poling," 
paddling  and  rowing  to  the  place  where  Home  now  stands.  Here  it  was 
necessary  to  transport  the  batteaux  on  wheels  to  Wood  creek,  and  again 
embarking  descended  the  creek,  passed  through  Oneida  lake,  Oneida  and 
Seneca  rivers,  into  Seneca  lake.  Skirting  its  eastern  shore,  Mr.  Halsey 
reached  "  Cooley*s,*'  since  known  as  Goff  *s  Point,  and  n%w  as  Lodi  Land- 
ing— ^making  a  distance  by  this  route,  from  his  residence,  of  about  five  hun- 
dred miles.  At  Little  Falls,  Bome,  Jack's  Bift,  Seneca  Falls,  and  Scauys, 
he  was  obliged  to  pass  the  falls  and  rapids  by  carrying  his  boat  and  bag- 
gage across  the  portages  on  wheels. 

The  season  was  favorable  for  exploration,  and  Mr.  Halsey  selecting  a 
position  on  lot  No.  87,  in  Ovid,  commenced  **  an  improvement  f  a  small 
log  house  was  erected,  the  under  brush  was  cleared  off,  the  stately  oaks 
which  for  ages  had  shaded  six  or  seven  acres  of  land  were  deeply  **  girdled,^* 
and  the  surface  soil  was  strewed  with  wheat.  This  last  operation  was  per- 
formed, without  any  previous  cultivation,  and  the  seed  was  harrowed  in, 
with  the  rough  wooded  toothed  harrow  of  that  age ;  it  was  customary, 
however,  to  pass  over  the  ground  with  the  harrow  fi*om  four  to  eight  times* 
and  to  cross  harrow  the  fields. 

Mr.  Halsey,  procured  a  quart  of  apple  seeds  from  the  Indian  Orchard,  at 
Cooley*s  point,  and  planted  them  with  care,  forming  probably  the  first  nur- 
sery in  this  region.  Having  thus  established  his  **  plant,"  he  prepared  to 
return  to  his  home  on  Long  Island.  Embarking  in  his  batteau  with  his 
men,  he  passed  the  Seneca  lake  and  river,  and  retraced  the  same  route  he 
traversed  to  reach  this  county. 

In  April,  1793,  Mr.  Halsey  left  Southampton  with  his  family.  On  this 
occasion,  his  son,  with  his  wife  and  children ;  and  his  son-in-law,  with  his 
family,  joined  the  expedition,  numbering  in  all  eighteen  persons.  Em- 
barking in  three  vessels  they  pursued  the  same  route  as  travelled  by  Mr. 
Halsey  in  May,  1792. 

After  a  laborious  passage  of  six  weeks,  the  party  landed  in  the  month  of 
May  at  Cooley's  point,  and  soon  reached  their  new  home  ;  here  again,  un- 
tbing  industry,  frugality,  with  sound  judgment,  paved  the  way  to  prosperity 
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and  enjoyment.  The  neigkhen  nearest  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Hals^j 
"were  James  Jackson,  one  and  a  half  miles  west ;  Elijah  Kinne,  four  miles 
north,  at  the  point  where  the  village  of  Ovid  now  crowns  the  beautiful 
hill ;  Andrew  Danlap,  four  miles  north  north-west  j  George  Faussett,  south 
Boutii-west  six  miles ;  Philip  Tremain,  south-east  fifteen  miles,  at  Good- 
win's point,  on  Cayuga  lake ;  and  David  Wisner,  north-east  nine  miles  at 
Sheldrake  point.  All  the  intervening  eountry  was  a  dense  wilderness, 
a  mass  of  trees,  shrubs,  brush  and  weeds,  so  thidc  and  impervious,  that  the 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun  could  not  penetrate  at  some  points,  nor  could  the 
eye  range  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  yards.  This  mass  of  trees  and 
shrubs  was  occasionally  broken  by  the  Indian  trail,  or  the  com  fields  of  the 
Senecas  ;  these,  however,  were  chiefly  on  the  margins  of  the  lakes,  leaving 
the  higher  grounds  undisturbed  except  for  huntbg  and  trapping. 

Judge  Silas  Halsey,  with  an  enterprise  and  public  spirit  which  distin- 
guished him  through  a  long  and  useful  life,  conceived  and  executed  a  plan 
for  erecting  a  grist  mill ;  it  was  erected  on  Lodi  creek  in  the  summer  of 
1794,  by  the  brothers  John,  Caspar  and  George  Yost ;  this  mill  proved  an 
essential  comfort  to  every  family,  and  a  source  of  economy  to  all. 

Before  the  erection  of  this  mill,  the  nearest  point  where  grain  could  be 
converted  to  flour,  was  the  town  or  village  of  Rome,  and  one  other  near 
Penn-Yan.  This  latter  mill  was  erected  by  the  followers  of  Jemima  Wil- 
kinson, who  left  Connecticut  in  1789,  and  following  the  track  of  General 
Clinton,  by  way  of  Otsego  and  Tioga  point,  reached  Geneva  in  May,  from 
thence,  they  cut  a  road  to  the  outlet  of  Crooked  lake,  haldng  there,  they 
made  a  permanent  settlement  and  erected  a  grist  mill  in  1790. 

It  was  at  this  mill,  near  Penn  Yan,  that  the  first  bag  of  grain  was  ground 
in  western  New- York,  and  it  was  to  this  mill,  that  the  first  white  inhabi- 
tants of  Seneca  county  came  with  their  grists  for  several  years,  and  until 
Judge  Halsey  built  the  mill  above  the  fidls  of  Lodi.  Mr.  Halsey  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years. 

From  the  year  1793  to  1800,  the  constant  influx  of  settlers  presented  a 
demand  sufficient  to  consume  all  the  products  of  labor ;  yet  so  rapid  was 
the  return  of  value  for  the  labor  bestowed  on  the  schI,  that  from  the  year  1800, 
an  export  of  the  surplus  wheat  and  com  took  place ;  Elmira  (then  Newtown,} 
was  the  shipping  port,  to  which  place  the  products  were  carried  wiUi  diffi- 
culty over  a  path  or  track,  which  was  little  better  than  the  Indian  trail. 
AVhen  the  melting  ice  and  snows  had  filled  the  river  to  its  upper  banks, 
arks  and  floats  conveyed  the  articles  to  towns  and  villages  on  the  Susquehan- 
nah.     The  returns  yielded  a  profit  of  fifty  cents  per  bushel  to  the  producer. 

The  first  public  meeting  of  the  town  of  Ovid  was  held  in  1794,  at  which 
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Judge  Halsey  presided  as  Justice  of  the  peace,  he  was  elected  Supervi* 
flor,  and  overseers  of  the  highway  were  chosen,  bebg  the  first  occasion  for 
such  officers,  as  no  highways  existed  by  authority  b^ore  that  date,  each  £ELnit* 
er  out  his  own  road  as  convenience  suggested.  It  forms  a  strong  contrast 
with  the  action  of  the  present  day,  to  notice  on  the  record  that  wjl  pounds ! 
were  voted  at  this  meeting  as  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  poor* 

About  the  year  1800,  several  families  had  settled  in  the  eastern  p<ftrtion 
of  Ovid,  now  called  Covert.  A  track  had  been  opened  from  Ithaca  to 
Goodwin's  point,  Uience  to  Trumansburg  and  across  ihe  county  to  a  tavern 
kept  by  Peter  Smith,  two  miles  east  of  Lodi ;  passing  Judge  Halsey 's  it 
opened  into  the  main  trail  leading  along  the  banks  of  Seneca  lake  to  Ge- 
neva. 

Peter  Smith,  who  resided  on  this  road  came  from  Pennsylvania  in  1780^ 
early  in  April,  and  located  on  lot  number  seven.  Mr.  Smith  died  on  this 
lot  in  1829k  Mr.  A.  Boarman,  arrived  in  1^  county  in  the  winter  of  1799 
— 1800,  and  in  the  following  spring  Erastus  Woodworth,  accompanied  by 
his  father,  brothers  and  a  sister,  traversing  the  interior  of  Massachusetts, 
followed  the  course  of  the  Mohawk  river  to  Utica,  with  a  team  of  horses, 
two  yoke  of  oxen  and  several  cows,  they  made  their  way  westward  through 
the  wilderness  aad  reached  a  solitary  log  house,  looking  drearily  over  the 
position  where  now  stands  the  beautiful  and  busy  village  of  Auburn ;  con- 
tinuing their  progress,  they  beheld  before  them  the  bright  Cayuga  lake,  and 
at  the  point  where  is  the  village  of  Levana,  they  embarked  in  small  boats, 
landing  on  the  Seneca  shore  opposite  to  Himrod*s  point,  they  soon  found  the 
desired  position  for  a  permanent  residence,  whidk  was  purchased,  and  with 
subsequent  additi<ms,  soon  brought  content,  h^piness  and  wealth  sufficient 
for  them  and  for  a  long  line  of  worthy  descendants.  The  horses  and  cat- 
tle passed  round  the  head  of  the  lake,  entering  Covert  at  Trumansburg. 
About  this  time  Mr.  John  Letts  arrived  from  New  Jersey,  and  settled  in 
the  southern  pari  of  the  county. 

From  thb  period  die  accession  of  inhabitants  was  rapid.  The  men  who 
had  early  entered  upon  the  soil  were  generally  a  hardy,  energetic  race,  be- 
bg actuated  by  motives  and  circumstances  very  similar,  they  felt  a  mutual 
dependence,  and  kindest  sympathies,  the  one  for  the  other.  By  well  direct- 
ed efforts  they  sostabed  themselves  and  each  other  in  the  difficult  task  of 
opening  and  subduing  the  fcwests,  and  laying  the  foundation  ci  future 
wealth. 

It  is  due  to  the  early  settlers  of  every  town  in  the  county,  to  record  the 
fM)t,  that  with  their  industry  and  energy,  they  brought  with  than  also  pxin- 
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«^ples  of  reotitode,  an  instiactire  perception  of  right  Mid  wrong,  with  a 
knowledge  of  moral  dnties,  most  important  to  their  snooess  and  welfure. 

As  eioly  as  1793,  miseionaries  found  a  welcome  home  in  these  wild  wood- 
lands, where  by  judioioos  advice  and  wholesome  instructions,  they  early 
formed  centers  of  morality,  from  which  its  benign  influences  have  been 
extended  to  every  subdivision  of  the  county,  exerting  a  preset  influence  to 
prevent  error  and  vice,  and  inouhnte  knowledge  and  truth. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

To  the  present  generation  it  may  seem  incredible,  that  in  the  year  1790, 
only  nine  hundred  and  sixty  human  beings  dwelt  between  the  Seneca  lake 
and  Niagara  river  ;  that  in  1792  not  a  resident  could  be  found  established 
between  the  Soneca  and  Cayuga  shores,  on  the  line  of  travel  between  the 
Cayuga  ferry  and  Geneva ;  that  twenty  log  houses  and  four  frame  buildings 
gave  the  name  of  village  to  the  now  beautiful  Geneva.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  this  region  only  sixty  years  ago.  But  a  few  years  earlier  Horatio 
Jones  rested  on  the  banks  of  Seneca  river,  where  the  spindles  and  looms  of 
Waterloo  now  speed  through  their  daily  duty.  He  had  been  long  a  captive 
among  the  Indians,  had  learned  their  language,  and  adopted  in  part  their 
habits  and  customs.  It  was  in  1784  that  he  remained  for  a  season  trading 
goods  for  furs.  Two  young  men  from  Connecticut  found  their  way  in  1785, 
with  packs  of  goods,  to  Canoga,  there  trading  and  trafficking  for  a  while 
with  the  natives.  These  men  were  traders,  and  cannot  be  ranked  among 
the  early  settlers.  The  first  resident  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of 
whom  there  is  any  record,  was  James  Bennett,  a  native  of  Northumber- 
land, in  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bennett  arrived  at  the  town  of  Washington, 
(now  Fayette,)  in  the  year  1789,  and  among  his  first  operations  established 
a  ferry  across  the  Cayuga  lake,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  present  bridge. 
Mr.  Bennett  died  in  1827,  leaving  behind  him  a  large  family  and  a  suffi- 
eient  property. 

When  General  Sullivan  returned  with  his  army  from  the  Genesee  Valley, 
and  reached  the  Seneca  lake,  he  detached  one  hundred  men  under  Col. 
Gansevoort,  to  examine  the  country  eastward  of  the  lake.  In  this  detach- 
ment was  Lawrence  Van  Cleef,  who,  when  the  detachment  encamped  at 
Seneca  Falls,  looked  at  the  rapids,  noticed  the  &11  of  water,  and  surveyed 
the  surrounding  landscape  covered  with  stately  oaks,  with  feelings  of  sur- 
prise and  delight.  While  standing  on  the  brink  of  the  rapids,  the  resolu- 
tion was  formed,  that  as  soon  as  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  and  drum  should 
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be  stilled  by  peace,  be  would  settle  at  this  deligbtful  spot.  Peace  f(^owed« 
and  Mr.  Van  Cleef,  with  bis  family,  arrived  at  the  &lls  early  in  Uie  sum- 
mer of  1789.  Here  be  lived  a  bardy  man,  too  generous  to  become  ricb, 
and  died  in  1830.  When  Mr.  Van  Cleef  erected  bis  log  cabin  at  tbe  &11S, 
Mr.  Jobn  Green  establisbed  bimself  on  tbe  farm  since  occupied  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Lundy,  in  tbe  town  of  Waterloo. 

Tbe  rapids  of  tbe  Seneca  river  at  Seauys,  or  Scauas,  attracted  an  induS" 
trious  population  to  its  vicinity,  and  a  village  soon  sprang  into  being.  It 
bad  advanced  so  rapidly  tbat  tbe  need  of  a  grist  mill  was  mucb  felt.  Mr. 
Samuel  Bear  determined  to  erect  one  of  good  dimensions,  sufficient  to  sup- 
ply tbe  wants  of  all  tbe  neighbonng  country.  Tbe  brothers  Yost  were  tbe 
mill-wrigbts,  wbo  applied  themselves  diligently  upon  tbe  firame  work,  tbat 
it  might  be  covered  early  in  the  season.  Tbe  posts  and  girths,  the  sills  and 
plates,  in  short  every  piece  was  accurately  worked,  and  was  ready  to 
be  framed,  when  it  was  discovered  tbat  all  the  force  of  tbe  neigh- 
borhood was  inadequate  to  raise  the  first  bent.  Mr.  Yost  was  in  tbe  con- 
stant habit  of,  attending  church  at  Geneva,  and  while  in  tbat  place 
mentioned  his  dilemma  to  the  officiating  minister,  wbo  advised  Mr.  Yost 
to  have  boats  prepared  and  in  readiness  at  Geneva  on  tbe  following 
Sunday.  Tbe  day  arrived,  and  after  tbe  services  were  ended,  tbe  minister 
explained  tbe  case  to  bis  bearers,  when  a  suggestion  was  made  tbat  every 
willing  hand  should  at  once  be  lent  to  a  work  of  such  necessity  to  tbe  wel- 
fare of  all.  Tbe  proposition  was  adopted  by  acclamation,  tbe  boats  were 
manned,  and  before  darkness  had  shut  out  the  day,  the  last  bent  was  raised 
and  the  whole  frame  pinned  together.  Order,  quietness,  and  propriety 
prevailed,  and  the  citizens  of  Ontario  returned  to  their  homes,  conscious  of 
doing  good  to  their  fellow-men,  unconscious  of  error,  and  trusting  tbat  the 
motive  and  intention  would  be  viewed  with  lenity,  if  not  with  entire  ap- 
probation. 

Tbe  extreme  northern  towns,  Junius  and  Tyre,  though  possessing  fertile 
lands,  and  a  soil  more  easily  cultivated  than  the  heavy  clays  lying  south  of 
Seneca  river,  were  not  settled  as  rapidly  as  tbe  towns  bordering  on  tb« 
direct  track  of  emigration. 

Seneca  Falls  at  an  early  day  became  a  center  for  industrial  occupation ; 
tbe  rapids  of  tbe  river  offering  a  motive  power  of  great  value,  ingenuity, 
talent  and  industry  assembled  at  this  point,  and  accumulation  of  capital 
with  consequent  results  are  strongly  marked,  in  tbe  arrt^  of  productive  in 
dustry  as  set  forth  in  the  statistics  of  the  county. 

Waterloo  is  of  more  recent  origin,  and  for  a  time  was  held  in  check  by 
^>eoalaUoni,  which  in  some  degree  interfered  with  the  title  and  perfect  con- 
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Tejanoe  of  the  loil.  THs  impediment  liayisg  been  removed,  the  Tillage  is 
BOW  bounding  £[>rward,  and  will  take  rank  among  the  prosperous  and  vigo- 
rous villages  of  western  New- York ;  this  b  evidenced  by  the  increase  of 
population  of  the  town  sinoe  the  former  census,  being  a  gain  of  771 ;  a 
larger  gean  than  is  observed  in  any  other  section  of  the  county. 

Junius,  directly  north  of  Waterloo,  became  the  favored  resting  place 
and  home  of  many  prudent,  cautious  men  from  the  east ;  among  them  were 
the  &mi]y  of  Southwioks,  CarsiaBS,  Liskes,  Colemans,  and  others  who 
were  early  settlers. 

The  town  of  Tyre  occupies  the  north-east  comer  of  the  county,  into 
which  the  first  settlers  entered  in  1794 ;  it  was  at  that  time  a  dense  forest, 
where  dwelled  the  grizly  bear,  and  the  fierce  wild  Indian,  too  savage  to  as- 
sociate with  his  tribe,  living  almost  as  an  out-cast  on  the  small  i^ands  amid 
the  swamps  and  marshes  of  Tyre,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  river. 

The  first  white  man  who  settled  within  the  limits  of  Tyre,  was  Ezekiel 
Crane,  who,  with  his  wife  and  one  or  two  children,  left  New  Jersey  in 
1794,  and  selected  the  lot  No.  48  for  their  future  residence.  It  has  been 
remariced  by  Mrs.  Crane,  that  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  her  resi- 
dence in  Tyre,  she  never  beheld  the  face  of  a  white  female.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  Stephen  Crane,  (a  brother  to  Ezekiel,)  with  his  wife,  her  father 
and  mother,  named  Degarmo,  two  sons  named  Peter  and  Ezra  Degarmo, 
arrived  and  settled  on  the  same  lots ;  at  the  same  time  Asher  Halsey  joined 
the  new  settlement. 

The  next  settlers  were  Kobert  Goold,  Thomas  Sasson,  Lewis  Winans, 
Thomas  W.  Boosevelt  and  others. 

In  1802,  Asa  Smith  arrived  from  Vermont,  he  cleared  a  piece  of  ground, 
sowed  it  with  wheat,  erected  a  comfortable  log  house  and  returned  to  Ver- 
mont. In  April,  1803,  he  left  the  Vermont  hills  for  western  New- York. 
His  caravan  consisted  of  himself,  his  wife,  five  daughters  and  one  son,  the 
latter  is  Jason  Smith,  now  of  Tyre,  and  for  several  years  a  Vice-President 
and  an  active  member  of  the  county  Agricultural  Society.  They  reached  their 
new  home  in  the  untrod  forest,  and  found  themselves  farther  advanced  in 
the  wilderness  than  any  other  white  family,  subjected  consequently  to  in- 
trusions from  the  wandering  Indians ;  as  an  old  trail  passed  near  the  house, 
they  were  often  affrighted  by  a  savage  head  peering  through  the  win- 
dow, or  the  muszle  of  a  rifle  presented  with  a  request  for  food  or  tobacco  , 
such  was  the  position  of  a  pioneer  family  in  this  county  in  1803. 

Among  the  Indians  who  had  been  permitted  to  roun  freely  among  the 
white  inhabitants  and  receive  aid  and  kindness  frtmi  all,  was  an  elder- 
ly Seneca  called  *'  old  Indian  John,"  he  was  tolerated  for  his  age,  but  not 
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esteemed,  as  Ids  passions  were  strong  and  under  no  snl^eotion ;  b^ng 
an  experienced  hunter,  his  rifle  and  knife  were  worthy  of  dose  obser- 
vation and  his  skill  of  imitation.  As  the  frosts  of  autumn  stripped  ihe  forests 
of  their  gay  attire,  men  prepared  fbr  the  ehase,  iAye  Indian  and  white  man  ^ike 
were  incited  to  prepare  their  store  before  the  deep  snows  of  winter  should 
drive  the  game  away,  or  render  it  more  difficult  to  approach*  It  was  at  this 
season  that  old  Indian  John  and  Mr*  George  Phadoc  agreed  to  share  in  the 
season's  hunt.  Well  prepared,  they  erected  a  bark  eabin  on  the  banks  of 
the  Black  brook. 

Several  days  of  successful  hunting  were  followed  by  a  fludden  change  on 
the  part  of  "  old  Indian  John."  The  well  fatted  deer  passed  him  unharm« 
ed,  the  wild  birds  screamed  defiance  to  his  ball,  his  rifle  refused  to  give  its 
sharp,  quick  report ;  sullenly  he  viewed  the  fEtll  of  game  laid  low  by  the 
true  aim  of  Mr.  Phadoc,  his  eye  became  fierce  with  rising  passion,  the  idea 
of  necromancy  took  possession  of  his  brain,  jealousy  was  roused  to  hatred, 
and  heated  to  revenge. 

It  was  after  an  unsuccessful  hunt  on  the  part  of  the  Indian,  on  the  Ilth 
of  December,  that  both  returned  to  ^eir  cabin  for  rest ;  leaving  the  gaote 
killed  by  Mr.  Phadoc,  to  be  brought  in  the  next  morning.  The  wily  In- 
dian was  thwarted  in  every  hope  of  revenge  during  that  night,  and  disap- 
pointment added  torture  to  his  maddened  brain.  On  the  mombg  of  the 
12th  December,  Mr.  Phadoo  departed  from  the  cabin  at  an  early  hour  to 
bring  in  a  deer,  which  had  been  shot  the  evening  previous ;  returning  to 
the  cabm  door  and  stooping  to  unburthen  himself,  a  rifle  ball  passed 
through  the  game,  slightly  wounding  his  side :  he  instantly  drew  his  toma- 
hawk, intending  to  despatch  old  John,  but  a  second  diought  induced  him  to 
seize  his  rifle  and  hasten  to  the  white  man's  abode  for  relief.  Having 
reached  Mr.  Asa  Smith's  residence,  the  fetmily  were  alarmedt  fearing  the 
well  known  rage  of  the  old  Indian :  in  tdieir  alarm  every  tree  seemed  to 
shelter  or  hide  a  foe,  but  the  Indian  did  not  leave  the  cabin,  he  re-loaded 
his  rifle,  and  in  patience  awaited  an  opportunity  to  indulge  his  featodima 
desire  for  revenge. 

Mr.  Esekiel  Crane,  the  earliest  settler  of  Tyre,  had  snocessfnlly  opened 
the  forest,  and  the  earth  had  begun  to  yield  a  full  recompense  to  hi«  toils. 
His  wife,  who  patiently  had  shared  the  dangers  and  privations  of  pioneer 
life,  now  rejoiced  in  comforts  and  comparative  indulgenoe,  which  gave  to  the 
past  a  dreamy  existence,  a  feeling  of  almost  doubt,  whether  such  scenes  and 
hardship  could  be  endured  and  life  continue.  Thus  happy  in  the  increase 
of  wealth,  Crane  determined  to  increase  his  real  estate,  and  on  the  morning 
of  Phadoc's  disaster,  aocompaoied  by  Eira  Degarmo,  they  intended  to  et- 
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anine  the  ooontrj  for  t  few  ndlas  west,  isd  selaet  saeh  portiotis  m  would 
probably  be  productive.  Well  acquainted  with  Phadoo  and  old  Indian 
John,  and  knowing  their  amngements  for  taking  game,  Bfr.  Crane  deter- 
mined to  atop  at  their  cabin  and  procure  such  Teniscm  as  might  be  spared. 
Keafihhig  Black  brook,  they  approached  the  cabin ;  Mr.  Onoe  tapped  at 
the  door,  and  in  an  instant  a  rifle  ball  peaetrated  his  left  breast  and  lodged 
in  his  left  shoulder.  He  fell  apparently  dead.  Young  P^armo  was  una- 
ble to  remove  or  carry  him  oflF,  and  fearing  that  any  delay  would  jeopardise 
his  own  life,  he  hastened  to  rouse  the  neighborhood  and  carry  the  first 
tidings  oi  the  sad  event  to  the  fiunQy  of  Mr.  Crane.  In  the  meantime  Mr. 
Crane,  though  mortally  wounded,  was  able  to  reach  the  dweUmg  of  Mr. 
Asa  Smith,  where  he  lingered  for  five  days,  and  death  released  him  from 
great  suffering. 

Toward  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Mr.  Crane  was  shot,  the  hardy 
woodsmen  assembled,  intending  to  capture  the  Indian,  thai  he  might  be 
punished  by  the  laws  of  the  land,  rightly  judging  that  punbhment  thus 
applied,  carried  with  it  a  terror  £&r  greater  and  more  abidmg  in  its  conse- 
quences than  ever  flows  from  hasty  illegal  acts  of  individuals.  Waiting 
until  darkness  might  cover  their  movements,  the  cabin  was  carefully  ap- 
proached under  cover  of  the  huge  trees  of  the  forest.  The  old  Indian  was 
seen  standing  at  the  door ;  with  characteristic  sagacity,  anticipating  an  at- 
tack, his  keen  eye  quickly  discovered  the  motion  of  dark  objects  in  the 
distance,  and  he  instantly  made  the  woods  ring  with  the  war  whoop  and 
shouts  of  defiance.  Impressed  with  the  danger  of  taking  him  alive,  without 
the  sacrifice  of  some  one  or  more  of  the  assailing  party,  it  was  difficult  to 
restrain  the  younger  men  from  shooting  him  as  he  stood. 

With  a  knowledge  of  Indian  character,  the  older  men  had  procured  the 
assistance  of  three  friendly  Indians,  by  whose  means  the  old  man  was  first 
brought  to  a  parley  and  finally  seized,  overpowered,  and  bound.  He  was 
carried  to  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Smith,  and  there  met  Phadoc.  The  old 
man's  rage  rose  to  a  pitch  of  fury  at  sight  of  his  intended  victim.  Impo- 
tent for  harm,  a  reaction  took  place,  and  though  he  maintained  a  deadly 
hatred  against  Phadoo,  he  expressed  unfeigned  sorrow  for  the  death  of  Mr. 
Crane.  Old  Indian  John  was  placed  in  an  apartment  constructed  withm 
the  eastern  abutment  of  Cayuga  bridge.  The  severity  of  the  winter  made 
it  necessary  to  send  him  for  safety  to  the  jail  at  Canandaigua.  In  1804  he 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder.  He  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law 
at  Aurora,  in  Cayuga  county,  exhibiting  in  his  last  moments  one  of  the 
superstitious  characteristics  of  the  Indian.  While  on  the  platform  it  was 
observed  that  a  pipe  and  portion  of  leaf  tobacco  were  in  his  belt,  prepared, 
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fts  he  infonned  the  officers  present,  to  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  with  Mr. 
Crane,  when  they  should  meet  in  the  spirit  world. 

The  execution  of  this  man  produced  a  wholesome  effect  upon  the  Indians 
yet  lingering  in  this  region.  The  largest  portion  removed  immediately  to 
the  more  distant  wilderness,  while  the  few  who  remained  were  passive  and 
became  in  a  degree  useful  laborers. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 

Witli  the  increafle  of  populatioii,  adyanoing  with  a  force  unknown  on  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe,  the  relations  of  the  ooontry  to  the  early  settle- 
ments required  freqnent  changes  for  the  ready  administration  of  govern- 
ment, with  regard  both  to  pnbUo  law  and  policy.  About  fifty-eight 
years  after  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  oolony  on  the  shores  of 
New  Amsterdam,  it  became  indispensable  to  create  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  territory.  Acoordingly,  on  the  first  day  of  November,  1688,  by 
a  law  of  the  colony,  the  following  ten  counties  were  organized,  vis  i  Sufiblk, 
Queens,  Kings,  Richmond,  New- York,  West  Chester,  Dutchess,  Orange, 
Ulster,  and  Albany.  Each  western  county  embraced  the  territory  of  the 
wilderness  to  the  limits  of  the  State,  and  was  circumscribed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  erection  of  new  counties,  the  organization  of  which  served  to 
define  the  western,  northern  and  southern  bounds  of  the  county,  from  which 
the  new  territory  was  taken,  1772. — The  contests  of  England  and  Franoe 
for  power  at  home,  and  for  the  trade  of  this  country,  retarded  for  many 
years  the  opening  and  peopling  of  the  forests,  the  battle  fields  of  the  con- 
tending European  powers  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
world,  and  for  near  a  century  restrained  the  associations  of  men  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  early  settled  villages  and  towns.  The  waters  of  the 
Mohawk  had  long  been  an  easy  route  through  the  wilderness  as  far  as  Cana- 
joharie,  and  tempted  hardy,  courageous  men  to  make  their  homes  near  its 
banks.  In  1772  it  became  expedient  to  extend  to  these  advanced  settlers 
the  ready  protection  of  law,  and  fiftcility  for  the  enjoyment  of  every  consti- 
totional  right.  To  efiect  this  a  new  county  was  erected,  taken  from  Albany 
county,  then  called  Tryon  county,  and  afterwards  known  as  Montgomery 
oonnty,  This  occurred  just  prior  to  the  revolutionary  struggle,  a  period 
which  paralyzed  for  the  time  the  advance  of  civilization  beyond  existing 
populous  neighborhoods.  Within  a  few  years  after  the  achievement  of  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  emigration  once  more  fiowed  rapidly  over  western 
lands.  In  1791  the  new  counties  of  Herkimer,  Otsego,  Tioga  and  Ontario, 
were  taken  from  Montgomery ;  in  1798  Oneida  and  part  of  Chenango  were 
also  taken  frt>m  Montgomery ;  in  1802  Genesee  was  set  off  from  Ontario, 
and  subsequently  in  1821,  Livingston  and  Monroe,  and  again  in  1828, 
Yates  was  taken  from  Ontario.  From  Genesee  was  taken  Allegany  in 
1806;  Cattaraugus,  Chautauque,  and  Niagara  in  1808,  and  Orleans  in 
1824. 
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OUier  divisions  have  been  made  since  the  jdr  1824,  bat  the  foregoing 
exhibits  the  links  or  chain  of  organization  direct  from  the  waters  of  the 
Hudson  to  the  Niagara  river. 

The  direct  chain  oi  oi^nization  c^  the  comity  of  Seneca  is  from  Albanj^ 
the  original  colony,  from  whence  was  derived  Tryon,  or  Montgomery,  in 
1772 ;  thence  Herkimer,  1791 ;  from  Herkimer  was  derived  Onondaga,  in 
1794.  Caynga  was  organized  from  Onondaga,  in  1799,  and  Seneca  was 
erected  into  a  connty  in  1804,  taken  from  Caynga*  The  bonndaries  of  the 
county  as  ordained  by  statute,  are  as  follows  i*  *'  The  connty  of  Seneca 
shall  contain  all  that  part  oi  this  State,  boanded  on  the  north  by  the  county 
of  Wayne,  on  the  east  by  the  county  of  Cayuga,  on  the  south  by  the  county 
of  Tompkins,  and  on  the  west  by  the  west  shore  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and 
from  the  north  end  of  said  lake,  by  the  pre-emption  line  as  established  by 
law.''  A  description  so  vague  and  defective,  without  reference  to  a  single 
determinate  point,  cannot  be  well  comprehended,  or  determine  the  limits 
of  any  portion  of  territory.  Difficulties  had  arisen  between  New- York  and 
Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  the  region  of  country  lying  west  of  the  Seneca 
lake,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  claimed  by  Massachusetts.  These  diffi- 
culties were  happily  adjusted  in  1786,  by  concessions  on  both  sides ;  New- 
York  retained  the  jurisdiction,  while  Massachusetts  secxured  the  pre-emptive 
right  to  the  soil,  or  the  right  to  the  fee  of  the  territory  upon  giving  to  the 
Indians  such  compensation  for  removal  as  would  satisfy  them.  In  order  to 
establish  the  eastern  limit  of  **  the  right,"  thus  conferred  on  Massachusetts, 
it  was  ordered  that  a  line  should  be  run  due  north  from  the  eighty'Second 
mile  stone^  on  the  north  boundary  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  British  posses- 
sions  in  Canada.  And  it  is  this  line  which  is  designated  as  the  western 
boundary  of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Seneca.  It  does  not  i^pear 
that  any  observations  have  been  made  to  establish  the  true  position  of  thia 
Une  relatively  to  any  meridian.  Yet  for  the  purposes  of  this  survey  calcu- 
lations have  been  made,  based  upon  observations  said  to  be  made  at  adj^ 
cent  points,  by  which  it  appears  that  Uie  pre-emption  line  is  about  one  mile 
east  of  the  meridian  of  Washington.  The  geographical  limits  of  tiie  county 
may  be  defined  as  extending  from  42  deg.  33  min«,  to  43  deg.  1  min.  of 
north  latitude,  and  from  55  to  76  deg.  west  of  London.  The  west- 
em  shores  are  washed  by  the  clear  waters  of  Seneca  lake,  a  distance  of 
tUrty-nine  miles ;  and  the  eastern  shores  by  the  Cayuga  lake,  nearly  die 
same  distance. 

When  the  coun^  was  organized  in  the  year  1804,  by  an  act  passed  Oft 

•  RtviMd  Sutstes,  chap.  8,tiUe  1,  pafe  14,  vol.  3,  lecoiid  editini. 
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the  24th  of  March,  its  efk;ent  and  limits  comprised  the  towns  of  Ovid, 
Eomolus,  Fayette,  and  Junius.  The  towns  of  Ovid  and  Eomulos  had  been 
organized  as  parts  of  Ontario  county,  by  the  general  sessions,  pursuant 
to  an  act  passed  on  the  27th  of  January,  1789.  Fayette  had  been  organ- 
ized as  part  of  Cayuga  county,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1800,  and  taken  from 
Romulus.  It  then  bore  the  name  of  Washington.  This  name  was  changed 
to  Fayette,  by  an  act  passed  on  the  6th  of  April,  1808.  Junius  was  taken 
from  the  town  of  Washington,  (Fayette,)  and  organized  by  an  act  passed 
on  the  12th  February,  1803. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  county,  several  towns  have  been  created  by  a 
division  of  the  older  and  larger  towns.  In  the  year  1817,  Covert  was  taken 
from  Ovid,  and  in  1826  Covert  was  divided,  and  the  town  of  Lodi  was  de- 
rived from  the  western  portion. 

Junius  was  divided  in  the  year  1829,  giving  rise  to  the  towns  of  Tyre, 
Waterloo,  and  Seneca  Falls,  and  again  in  1830  a  northern  portion  of  Bomu- 
lus  was  organized  as  the  town  of  Y arick. 

The  county  now  comprises  ten  towns  ;  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order 
they  are  Covert,  Fayette,  Junius,  Lodi,  Ovid,  Bomulus,  Seneca  Falls, 
Tyre,  Varick,  and  Waterloo.  The  whole  county  covers  an  area  of  197,500 
acres.     The  territory  is  apportioned  to  the  several  towns  as  follows : 

1.  To  Covert, 19,200      6.    To  Romulus 21,600 

2.  "  Fayette, 33,850      7.    *»  Seneca  Falls, 14,550 

8.    "Junius, 16,500      8.     "Tyre, 18,600 

4.  "Lodi, 20,600      9.     "Varick, 19,500 

5.  "  Ovid, 19,200     10.     "  Waterloo,. .......  13,000 

The  surface  of  the  county  may  be  classified  thus  : 

Improved  &rms  and  lands, 150,990  acres. 

Unimproved  lands, 46,510    " 

The  assessed  value  of  the  county  b  $5,222,790,  and  of  the  towns  re« 
spectively  as  follows : 

1.  Covert, $546,731    6.  Romulus, $497,432 

2.  Fayette, 1,048,238    7.  Seneca  Falls, 517,899 

3.  Junius, 364,131     8.  Tyre, 317,787 

4.  Lodi, 476,681    9.  Varick, 458^00 

5.  Ovid, 523,063  10.  Waterloo, 462,728 

The  taxes  imposed  on  this  valuation,  and  on  personal  property,  (which  b  i 

estimated  at  $744,924,)  annually  for  county,  town,  road,  and  school  taxes, 
forms  an  aggregate  of  about  $24,000. 

To  facilitate  the  administration  of  justice,  it  was  found  expedient,  in  the 
year  1822,  to  divide  the  county  into  two  jury  districts,  the  courts  being 
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held  alternately  at  the  eourt  house  in  Waterloo  and  in  Orid.  The  north- 
em  jury  distpct  comprizes  the  towns  of  Fayette,  Waterloo,  Seneca  Falls, 
Junius,  and  Tyre.  The  number  of  grand  jurors  in  this  district  is  one  hud- 
dred  and  seventy-two,  of  petit  jurors  five  hundred  and  ninety-four. 

The  Southern  district  comprises  Covert,  Lodi,  Ovid,  Bomulus  and 
Yarick,  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  grand  jurors,  and  seven  hundred 
and  sixteen  petit  jurors. 

Roads. — When  the  Indian  trail  or  foot  path  led  the  hardy  citizen  mto 
this  county,  and  at  a  period  so  recent  that,  the  man  yet  lives  who  trod  those 
very  paths  before  any  road  was  made ;  the  most  valuable  products  of  thb 
region  were,  fiirs  or  peltry,  which  were  transported  on  the  backs  of  Indian 
men  and  women,  to  points  where  traders  assembled. 

Often  would  the  tangled  briars  and  underwood  obstruct  their  progress, 
or  the  treacherous  swamp  and  precipitous  ravine  compel  them  to  traverse 
an  extended  circuit.  Soon,  however,  the  rich  rewards  of  labor,  applied  to 
a  soil  full  of  the  elements  of  fertility,  taught  the  cultivator  the  necessity  for 
unobstructed,  easy  and  rapid  means  of  communication  with  the  more  popu- 
lous country  and  active  markets  of  the  sea-board. 

The  fiice  of  the  county  had  been  surveyed  and  for  the  most  part  laid  out 
in  lots  of  about  one  mile  square,  presenting  division  lines  running  north 
and  south,  and  at  right  angles  east  and  west ;  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
adopt  a  system  or  net  work  of  roads  conforming  to  the  lot  lines,  as  most 
convenient,  uniform  and  direct  for  all  useful  purposes ;  accordingly  the 
roads  are  generally  co-incident  with  the  lines  of  town  lots,  presenting  paral- 
lel avenues  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  county,  about  one  mile 
asunder. 

By  this  uniform  system  every  branch  of  industry  is  encouraged  and  pro- 
moted ;  economy  is  a  necessary  consequence;  and  the  diminished  cost  ot 
agricultural  products,  proves  generally  to  be  a  profit  to  the  farmer. 

In  the  eariy  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  frost  leaves  the  soil,  and  in 
the  autumn  when  the  rains  loosen  it,  the  roads  have  been  at  times  impas- 
sable, at  other  seascms  they  are  firm  and  smooth,  being  kept  in  excellent  re- 
pair under  the  existing  regulations  of  the  highway  laws. 

To  avmd  the  delays  and  consumption  of  labor  when  frost  and  rains  afieoi 
roads ;  the  construction  of  a  plank  flooring  has  been  adopted  and  has  found 
general  favor ;  private  enterprise  founded  on  the  belief  of  emolument  and  pub- 
lic utility,  has  entered  upon  the  formation  of  plank  roads ;  several  are  in  pro- 
gren  from  the  thriving  village  of  Waterloo,  extending  north  into  Wayne  co., 
south  and  toward  Ovid,  other  similar  roads  bimnch  off  from  the  manu&cturing 
village  of  Seneca  Falls,  and  more  recently  a  pliuak  road  has  been  laid  al<nig  the 
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shore  of  Seneca  lakefromQ^iievft,aaro6s  the  oudettpaasmg  throi^Eoeeflilly 
it  reaches  the  border  of  Yarick.  The  beaaty  of  the  lake,  the  scenery  of  ila 
shores,  its  bright  transparent  waters,  its  banks  clothed  with  the  richest  Ter- 
dore,  and  studded  with  edifices  r^lete  with  comfort ;  their  inmates  givra  to 
hospitality;  these  advantages  offer  to  the  stranger  and  visitor  one  ot 
the  most  agreeable  rides,  and  enchaiiting  scenes  of  which  the  nation  oaa 
boast 

The  lines  of  the  Albany  and  BniMo  railroad,  and  a  branch  of  the  Erie 
canal  passing  dkrough  the  northern  towns ;  the  navigable  lakes  Ixnmding 
either  side  of  the  county ;  the  New-Tork  and  Erie  nulroad  in  direct  connoe- 
tion  with  Seneca  lake,  the  lihaca  and  Owego  road  in  communication 
with  the  Cayuga  lake ;  all  present  constant  and  direct  communications  with 
New- York  and  Boston,  and  every  intermediate  market  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
and  also  with  the  great  northern  and  western  lakes  and  country.  There  is 
a  remarkable  feature,  characteristic  of  Seneca  lake,  which  is  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  region  round  about ;  this  lake  maintams  a  temperatore  through 
the  winter  months,  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of  ice,  and  affords  a 
permanent,  available  channel  of  intercourse  with  the  north  and  sooth, 
and  direct  communication  between  New- York  and  Buffalo,  in  sixteen  to 
twenty  hours. 

Thb  peculiarity  of  temperature  is  eiqplained  in  the  chiq[rter  on  springs. 
The  formation  of  the  bottom  of  the  lake  is  given  in  the  annexed  diagram 
and  the  depth  of  water  at  the  pomts  indicated. 

uCFfUSON  STARKCY  LOOl  OaCSOCM  «SNB«V, 


It  will  be  peroeived  that  the  greatest  depth  is  off  Starkey's  point  and 
measures  630  feet  below  the  surface.  The  sur&oe  (tf  its  waters  is  481  feet 
above  Albany,  447  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  216  feet  above  lake  Ontario* 
The  greatest  depth  is  188  feet  below  the  sur&oe  of  the  ooean.  Aooordiii^ 
to  a  series  of  observations,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  lake,  near  its  sur^ 
feee  and  for  twelve  months  was  58y)j\f^  At  the  depth  of  80  feet  it  is  about  . 
48^.  The  lowest  mean  temperature  was  in  the  numth  of  February,  beiqg 
then  84%  the  highest  in  August,  when  it  was  76^.  Neither  shoals  nor  ban 
oppose  the  navigation  of  this  lake.  At  is  northern  extremity  the  waters 
have  encroached  upon  the  land,  wearing  the  banks ;  their  ferther  advance 
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18  arrested  by  a  sea  wall  erected  by  the  State,  to  protect  the  canal  which 
passes  between  the  lake  and  the  track  of  the  railroad. 

Seneca  lake  is  thirty-nine  miles  in  length,  and  about  four  miles  wide,  ai 
its  broadest  point.  The  annexed  sketch  of  the  lake  gives  the  position  <^ 
thepnncipal  kcnding  places,  and  the  usual  track  of  the  steamboats  is  marked 
by  the  dotted  line — the  distance  between  each  landing  is  as  follows : 

Geneva  to  Dresden, , 14  miles. 

Dresden  to  Baileytown  or  Ovid  Landing, 5  do 

Baileytown  to  Lodi  Landing, 4  do 

Lodi  to  Milo  Landing, 5  do 

Milo  to  Starkey  and  Dundee  Landing, ^  ..•.. 8   do 

Starkey  to  Big  Stream  Point, 4  do 

Big  Stream  to  Hector  Falls, 8  do 

Hector  Falls  to  Jefferson  Railroad  Station, 8  do 

The  #(^matioB  of  ike  county  does  not  admit  the  collection  of  waters  on 
ks  suHaee  in  sufficient  quantities  to  form  rivers.  Melting  snows  and  the 
mion  of  finings  have  caused  waters  to  run  for  a  season  down  the  slopes  of 
the  elevaited  lands  in  the  sout^m  towns,  forming  precipices  and  ravines. 
The  only  perpetual  stream  in  the  county  is  the  Seneca  river — its  waters  axe 
derived  originally  from  the  laice,  and  flowing  m  a  direction  about  £.  N.  E., 
supply  the  various  maaEvfactories,  miUs,  and  machinery,  with  useful  power 
at  Waterloo ;  thence  it  flows  on  to  Seneca  Falls,  wliere  it  is  again  implied  to 
give  force  and  motion  to  extensive  machinery ;  from  these  Mis  it  rdls  on 
until  it  mingles  with  the  waters  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  running  north,  passes 
Montezuma ;  then  stretching  through  the  counties  of  Cayuga  and  Onondaga 
its  waters  join  the  Oswego  river,  falling  into  Lake  Ontario  at  Oswego. 

Big  Creek  is  an  unimportant  stream,  which  receives  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face waters  of  Romulus,  Varick,  and  Fayette,  taking  a  northerly  direction, 
parallel  with  the  lakes,  and  about  two  miles  east  of  Seneca  lake,  it  falls  into 
Seneoa  river  at  the  &rm  of  Mr.  Jacob  Kendig* 

A  rivulet  of  BMne  inportaaoe  and  notoriety  rises  in  ihe  eastern  port  of 
Fayette,  near  the  village  of  Canoga.  The  main  supj^y  issues  from  a  po(^ 
flAeenftet  mdlstteter;  the  water  is  pure,  leaving  no  secBoieiit  <Hr  deposit ; 
pursuing  ks  rapid  course  to  Oayi^  lake,  giving  power  to  several  miUs  for 
grinding  grain  and  mwing  lumber.  A  curious  feature  of  the  pool  is  the 
qpnatity  of  nitrogen  gas  which  escapes,  at  times  giving  to  the  water 
Ae  appearance  of  ebullition.  The  spring  is  farther  notioed  in  the 
Aapter  on  springs.  This  rivulet,  and  its  locality  obtains  soaie  neterioty 
flram  a  tree,  not  far  from  its  bonks,  under  which  the  celebrated  sachem  Bod 
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Jntket  WM  bom ;  a  tree  which  he  visked  in  Ub  old  age,  wttk  fedings  alike 
hoBoraUe  to  his  head  and  heart. 

Lodi  Greek  is  a  stream  fed  from  the  logh  lands  of  tiie  soothem  bomub 
of  the  oounty ;  when  swollen  with  rains  or  melted  snows,  it  sweeps  down 
ha  dialy  bed,  bovading  oyer  the  rapids  nntil  it  reaches  the  &rm  and  miDs 
of  Mr.  NichoU  H«  Wjekoff,  where  it  poors  oyer  a  precipice,  &lling  into  a 
basm  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  below.  The  steep  and  rooky  sides 
of  this  f^ea  are  filled  with  dbjects  of  interest  to  (Jie  man  of  scienoe,  and  to 
aU  who  love  a  wild,  rode  scenery,  clothed  with  verdure,  omamented  witii 
flowers  of  every  tint,  and  checkered  with  light  and  shadow,  as  the  sun- 
beams force  their  way  through  the  dense  and  entangled  foliage.  Here  and 
there,  on  ^  maigm  of  this  stream,  are  giist  mills  of  admirable  eonstmo- 
tion;  thdr  solid  stmoture  of  stone,  enough  weather  beaten  to  carry  the 
marks  ci  age,  rising  from  groves  of  aged  trees,  might  readily  bring  to  mind 
the  feeling  of  awe  mingled  with  pleasure,  which,  in  yoatl^  days,  would 
invest  the  lofty  banks  and  frowning  rocks  with  fairies,  satyrs,  and  an 
elfin  race :  these  twilight  feelings,  once  so  prevalent,  are  nearly  blotted 
from  the  mind,  by  instruction  and  education ;  they  have  given  place  to 
thought,  and  reason,  unceasingly  oecupied  in  objects  of  utility  and  the 
means  of  sabastence. 

Cayuga  lake,  with  its  spaarkliog  waters,  washes  gently  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  county.  I^is  beautiful  sheet  of  water  is  not  so  great  in  volume  as 
Seneca  lake,  neither  is  the  temperature  of  the  water  as  high,  whi^  proba- 
bly arises  from  a  lesser  depth  of  water,  and  the  supply  being  derived  from 
sources  nearer  to  the  surftoe  oi  the  eurth  dian  those  which  spring  into  the 
basin  di  the  Seneea  lake. 

The  annexed  dii^ram  exhibits  the  fonm  ef  the  Oayuga  basin,  in  the  d^ 
reetion  of  its  length,  with  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  points  indicated. 
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The  depth  of  water  off  Springport  is  about  twenty-five  feet.  At  one 
nule  south  of  this  point,  it  is  thirty-six  feet  deep ;  the  Water  deepens  rapid- 
ly, and  between  Aurora  and  the  opposite  western  shore,  the  lead  escaping 
the  edge  of  the  rock  strata,  sinks  to  a  depth  of  near  three  hundred  feet ; 
the  bluff  edges  of  the  rock  frequently  lead  to  error  in  sounding. 
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Off  Sheldrake  Point,  on  the  Seneca  shore,  the  water  is  shallow,  the  pomt 
jatting  out  fiur  into  the  lake  forms  a  narrow  strip  of  earth  of  a  texture  seem- 
ingly tenacious  or  adhesive.  A  singular  flexibility  is  attributed  to  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  it,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  who  maintain 
that  it  shifts  its  position,  curving  to  the  northward  or  southward  as  the  wind 
prevails  from  the  one  or  the  other  direction.  The  deepest  water  of  this 
lake  is  found  near  to  Myers'  Point,  about  four  miles  south  of  Himrod's 
Point,  and  toward  the  eastern  shore.  At  this  place  the  lead  reaches  the 
bottom  at  a  depdi  of  three  hundred  and  ninety-six  feet.  The  basin  rises 
from  thb  point  rather  abruptly,  as  will  be  seen  by  referenoe  to  the  diagram.* 

The  sur&ce  of  this  lake  freezes  in  the  winter  season,  so  fieur  as  to  impede 
navigation  occasionally.  This  basin,  like  that  of  Seneca  lake,  is  pro- 
bably supplied  with  water  by  the  rain  falling  on  the  surfrce  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  which,  passing  through  the  seams  and  fissures  of  the 
rocks,  rushes  into  the  basin  below  the  sur&ce  of  the  lake.  No  streams  of  any 
magnitude  flow  into  this  lake;  at  Springport,  a  valuable  flow  of  water 
gushes  from  the  earth,  giving  power  sufficient  for  machinery. 

Both  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes  have  abounded  with  the  mudi  es- 
teemed white  fish,  weighing  from  five  to  ten  pounds ;  numbers  are  taken 
annually  to  grace  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  in  the  large  cities. 
Trout  are  abundant ;  two  varieties  of  bass  fish  are  esteemed  ;  and  besides 
these,  pike  and  perch  abound,  and  eels  of  great  sise  are  numerous. 

During  the  summer  months  the  bosom  of  the  Cayuga  is  studded  here  and 
there  with  the  white  canvass  of  sloops  and  schooners,  engaged  in  transport- 
ing commodities  from  shore  to  shore,  or  from  one  extreme  to  its  opposite. 
Steamboats  of  rare  excellence  divide  the  waters  with  their  swift  keels,  hur- 
rying the  man  of  business  or  of  pleasure  from  the  great  markets  of  the  sea 
coast,  to  ihe  cities  and  villages  of  the  distant  west,  or  carrying  the  mer- 
chant and  trader  of  the  west  to  the  great  centers  of  commerce,  into  which 
all  nations  now  pour  their  frbrics  and  works  of  ingenuity  and  art. 

Cayuga  lake  extends  frt)m  north  to  south,  about  thirty-eight  and  a  half 
miles.  The  traveller  from  Ithaca  reaches  Ludlowville,  a  distance  of  seven 
miles,  and  at  two  and  a  half  miles  frrther  north  he  passes  Groodwin's  Pomt: 
Kidder*s  Ferry,  or  Tori  Kidder,  is  seventeen  and  a  quarter  miles  from 
Ithaca,  and  two  miles  south  of  Sheldrake  Point;  Aurora,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  villages  in  the  State,  is  twenty-six  miles  from  Ithaca;  Levana  is 
two  miles  further  north,  and  Springport  is  four  and  a  half  miles  n<nih  of 
Levana.    A  few  miles  onward  is  the  terminus  of  the  Cayuga  bridge,  a 

*  Tlw  wwidiiin  of  Cftyig*  kl»  are  taken  from  BIr.  Ym  Nvzen's  Oeoloffieal  Rt^otti  a^ 
tioiw  obMiaad  from  resideatt  on  Its  bofden.    Bfaaj  penoot  aatart  tiMt  the  depiha  of  the  Seaaoft  and 
Caynfa  lakaa  ara  fer  graaicr  than  is  «aiad  in  «!iis  ivoit. 
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Btnietare  of  yast  importaooe  in  die  earlj  settlement  of  the  ooimtry  beyond 
Cayuga.  In  the  year  1790,  and  nntil  1798,  a  ferry  eiisted  at  this  point ; 
it  was  established  by  CoL  John  Harris,  who  relinqaished  his  rights  to  an 
association,  chartered  for  ihe  purpose  of  erecting  a  bridge.  It  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  on  the  4th  of  July,  1800 ;  its  length  was  one  mile  and 
ten  rods,  resting  upon  piles.  In  five  years,  decay  rendered  the  bridge  in- 
secure, and  in  1807  it  fell  mto  the  lake.  Speculative  views  interfered  with 
the  public  good ;  chancery  suits  were  invoked  to  protect  supposed  rights ; 
the  charter  was  forfeited ;  legislative  relief  restored  all  former  rights,  under 
due  restrictions,  and  a  new  bridge  was  erected  in  1812-18,  at  a  cost  of 
$44,000.  This  structure  yielded  to  the  effects  of  weather,  storms  and  tem- 
pests, in  1888,  giving  place  to  the  bridge  now  spanning  the  lake.  The 
existing  bridge  cost  about  $16,000,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  though  now 
in  good  repair,  and  deemed  secure,  yet  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  at 
times  been  impassable,  giving  presage  of  early  destruction. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  streams  of  any  magnitude  flow  into  either 
the  Seneca  or  Cayuga  lakes ;  yet  the  discharge  from  Seneca  lake,  giving 
rise  to  the  Seneca  river,  is  so  great  as  to  arrest  attention,  and  to  suggest 
frequently  the  inquiry,  whence  is  this  great  body  of  water  derived  ? 

The  surfece  of  Crooked  lake  is  271  feet  above  the  Seneca  lake  waters. 
The  flow  from  Crooked  lake  empties  dirough  the  outlet  near  Dresden  ;  this 
outlet  presents  the  form  or  figure  shown  in  the  fbllowing  diagram: 


The  vdocity  of  the  owrent  through  this  outlet  is  182  fbet  per  minute, 
which  is  equal  to  one  and  .a  half  miles  per  hour.  The  quantity  of  water 
discharged  is  144,065  gallons  per  minute.  The  volume  of  water  disoharged 
fh>m  Seneea  lake  into  the  river  is  equal  to  282,806  gallons  per  minute. 

The  diffiBrence  proving  that  88,241  gallons  per  minute  must  be  contri- 
buted by  springs.*  The  form  and  dimensions  of  the  outlet  of  Seneoa  lake 
are  given  in  the  following  diagram : 


into  dit  lalM, 
turn  10  b« 


tb«  Che«Mff  Maia,  are  not  ioelodwl  in  tiM  MdfluOM  of 
by  the  djaohttrge  as  Oeaera,  throogh  ^  Cayefa  and 
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The^pon  of  the  bridge  over  the  outlet  is  eighty-two  feet ;  the  wefitem 
side  is  choked  with  sand,  redacing  the  water  course  to  seventy-two  feet. 

The  percolation  of  ram  through  the  slaty  formation  of  this  region  has 
been  oonsidered  under  the  head  of  springs,  and  needs  no  further  illustration 
here,  except  to  add  that  colunms  of  water  are  known  to  rise  from  the  bot- 
tom of  the  lake,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  cause  a  slight  yet  perceptible 
elevation  ou  its  placid  sur&ce ;  and  when  bathers  have  passed  through  these 
ascending  columns^  the  cold  has  benumbed  their  Umbs,  waniing  them  that 
danger  attends  a  repeated  ezpenment. 

Waste  Lands. 

There  is  a  feature  whieh  m^rs  the  general  beauty  of  the  northeastem 
town  of  this  county,  and  its  continued  existence  is  strangely  kiconsistent 
with  the  energy  and  forecast  of  the  feurmers  of  Tyre. 

Not  less  than  six  thousand  acres  of  land  are  useless  in  the  town  of  Tyre. 
They  are  worse  than  useless,  for  disease  and  decay  have  their  haunts  and 
fastnesses  in  that  unfrequented  place,  dragging  their  slimy  lengths  along 
the  miry  channels,  and  with  unwholesome  breath  they  bid  defiance  to  the 
boldest  pioneer.  GHbe  adjoining  counties  of  Wayne  and  Cayuga  are  alike 
and  equally  interested  in  the  removal  of  this  pest,  and  it  needs  but  a  true 
presentation  of  the  value  of  the  wide  area  lying  waste,  to  find  and  s^ply 
die  remedy. 

The  soils  of  the  northeastern  lots  of  Tyre  are,  i(x  many  months  of  the 
year,  overflowed  by  the  waters  from  the  Canandaigua,  Seneca,  and  Cayuga 
lakes,  all  pressing  along  the  margin  of  Seneca  river,  without  finding  a  suffi- 
cient outlet  for  their  discharge.  For  a  period  unknown,  vegetable  remains 
have  been  collected  in  strata,  now  measuring  many  feet  in  depth.  From 
year  to  year  this  deposit  increases,  and  is  generally  saturated  with  water, 
even  in  the  ckieet  season  it  offers  a  treadierous  sapport  to  the  loot.  The 
floil  is  Uadc,  ohanging  to  a  brown  ookr  w^n  dped  by  heat.  The  under- 
lying earthy  sarfMe  is  a  marl,  ridi  in  carbonato  of  lime.  The  nxibture 
whieh  surrounds  every  fibre  of  the  vegetable  mass,  cootains  an  aeid,  and  as 
l3ie  subsoil  is  cidoareous,  the  add  ten^  to  -decompose  the  iron  which  is 
naturally  ptresent  in  marshes  or  bogs,  (sulphate  of  iron,)  and  causes  the 
production  of  sulphate  of  lime.  This  is  not  mentioned  as  uniformly,  but  as 
frequently  occurring,  and  as  one  of  the  causes  of  unusual  crops  of  com, 
where  the  planter  has  previously  composted  this  marsh  mud  and  then  ap- 
plied it  as  a  top-dressing  to  his  com  hiUs,  deriving  si^uJ  advantage  by 
rapid  growth  and  large  products. 

Many  have  indulged  the  vain  hope  of  reolaiming  these  nanhes  by  indi- 
vidual exertion,  without  a  general  and  thorough  drainage.    Such  attempts 
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sre  useless,  and  wQI  ever  produce  loss  to  the  sanguine  fiurmer.  YegetaUon 
cannot  be  perfectly  dcTeloped  in  a  soil  merely  vegetable,  and  rendered  nox- 
ious to  cultivated  plants  by  its  poisonous  adid ;  the  soil  must  first  be  altered 
by  the  art  of  man. 

The  extensive  urea  of  waste  lands  in  Tyre,  and  the  submerged  lands  ad- 
joining, must  at  an  early  day  claim  attention,  and  be  brought  to  a  condition 
which  shall  add  wealth  and  power  to  the  counties  in  which  they  lie.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  easy  accomplishment  of  this  object.  The  &ce  of 
the  country,  the  fall  and  course  of  Seneca  river,  indicate  the  method  by 
which  to  drain  the  basin  retaining  the  vast  amount  of  waters ;  which  being 
done,  it  will  rest  with  the  skill  of  the  farmer  to  fumbh  the  vegetable  soil 
with  such  other  elements  as  will  promote  and  support  vigorous  life  in  the 
various  useful  and  profitable  fiirm  products.  The  underlying  marls,  with 
the  neighboring  lime  kilns  of  Fayette  and  Seneca  Falls,  with  the  accus- 
tomed industry  of  the  fiurmers,  would  in  a  few  years  make  the  present 
marshes  to  yield  abundant  and  remunerating  crops. 

Thorough  drainage  must  precede  any  attempt  at  cultivation,  it  must  be 
complete,  taking  off  all  water  from  the  entire  mass  of  vegetable  deposit, 
thereby  allowing  it  to  become  firm,  solid,  and  ready  for  the  art  of  the  hus- 
bandman. 

In  the  town  of  Varick,  nearly  eight  hundred  acres  of  surface  have  been 
permitted  to  lie  waste,  and  at  times  throw  off  the  seeds  of  disease  upon  the 
surrounding  farms.  This  swamp  or  bog  is  usually  known  as  the  "  Cran- 
berry swamp."  The  underlying  slate  rock  forms  a  basin  of  no  great  depth, 
into  which  a  vegetable  deposit  has  fallen  and  accumulated.  This  basin 
sheds  its  surplus  waters,  by  openings  on  its  eastern  margin  into  the  Cayuga 
lake.  Resting  upon  elevated  ground,  the  town  of  Varick  suffers  much  from 
Uus  colleotion  of  water,  and  but  for  this  drawback,  Varick  would  in  all  re- 
spects be  equal  to  the  most  fertile  districts. 

There  is  no  apparent  impediment  to  the  easy  reclamation  of  this  cran- 
berry swamp,  the  expense  of  which  would  be  well  repaid  in  a  very  few 
years  by  the  ample  products  of  its  now  useless  area. 

With  the  foregoing  exceptions,  there  is  no  waste  land  in  this  county. 
The  increasing  value  of  all  well  cultivated  fields  in  the  vicinity  of  these 
swamps,  will  necessarily  draw  attention  to  the  subject,  and  will  produce 
probably  a  combined  action  or  effort  of  the  several  contiguous  counties,  to 
reclaim  an  area  of  an  extent  so  great,  and  composed  of  materials  so  useful 
as  to  present  objects  for  reasonable  profit  unatteuded  by  delay. 
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INDUSTKIAL  PUKSUIT8. 

In  the  United  States,  freedom  and  secniity  are  enjoyed  to  an  extent  un- 
known in  other  nations ;  and  it  seems  as  if  one  element  of  happiness  alone 
remains  incomplete,  causing  a  diversity  of  condition  among  the  people ;  it  is 
the  degree  of  plenty  in  its  broad  signification,  which  varies  the  quantum  of 
enjoyment  of  individuals. 

The  condition  of  man  upon  this  globe  does  not,  however,  admit  of  equal 
degrees  of  plenty,  and  a  few  remarks  upon  the  distribution  of  happiness  or 
the  possession  of  plenty  among  the  various  classes  may  be  acceptable  and 
gratifying  to  the  fiirmer. 

Subsistence  is  derived  originally  and  solely  from  the  soil ;  all  food  is  pro- 
duced from  the  soil.  The  possessors  of  the  soil,  therefore,  control  the  great 
and  principal  element  of  happiness  ;  and  it  is  the  excess  of  their  produc- 
tion, beyond  their  wants,  which  warms  into  existence  other  occupations 
than  husbandry,  and  encourages  other  talent  to  be  exerted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  objects  of  ingenuity,  comfort  or  luxury,  which  may  be  given  in  ex- 
change for  the  &rmers  surplus  products. 

It  is  evident  that  by  this  arrangement  the  &rmer  is  excited  to  increase 
his  products  from  year  to  year  that  he  may  indulge  in  more  varied  comforts 
or  gratify  a  taste  for  ornament  and  luxury,  which  growing  habits  soon  erect 
into  necessaries  of  life  :  those  persons  who  from  disinclination  or  other  dis- 
ability do  not  or  cannot  possess  a  portion  of  the  soil  are  thus,  also  called 
into  action,  and  receive,  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  cultivator  of  the 
ground,  the  necessaries  of  life  or  means  for  subsistence,  giving  for  them 
what  the  farmer  thinks  he  stands  in  need  of :  or  like  the  merchant,  the 
means  for  his  subsistence  may  be  derived,  in  the  form  of  compensation  for 
his  exertions  and  labor  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  products. 

Thus  it  is  that  artificial  dedres  have  acted  as  stimulants  to  industry  and 
long  continued  habit  has  now  established  a  wholesome  mutual  dependence 
of  all  classes  upon  each  other,  and  the  degree  of  plenty  is  governed  by  the 
greater  industry  and  better  talent  that  may  be  used  or  exerted.  The  arti- 
ficial desires  appertaining  to  this  age  are  strongly  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that,  multitudes  of  men  obtain  their  subsistence  by  distributing  objects  which 
in  themselves  are  useless,  or  positively  injurious,  for  instance,  tobacco  is  an  ar- 
ticle unfit  for  the  preservation  or  eontinuanoe  of  life  in  any  d^ree,  and  has 
no  claim  upon  man  for  its  use,  other  than  is  derived  from  fuhion,  idle  bdul- 
gence,  or  a  vitiated  appetite.    Tei  tins  article  gives  a  powerful  impetus  to 
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prodiiotiyeaiiddBtnbiitiyeindiurtily,  as  appears  from  the  pnUio  docnineiiti 
of  1850;  in  whioh  it  is  shown  that  an  amount  of  tobaeoo  has  been  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  on  the  80tli  of  June,  valued  at 
more  than  nine  and  a  half  milli<Mis  of  dollars.  Hnltitndes  of  other  ard- 
oles  equally  nseleas  or  non-essential,  make  up  a  large  portion  of  trade  and 
oommeroe,  and  may  be  ranked  under  the  same  class  of  stimuli  founded 
chiefly  on  the  habits  of  the  fimner.  Here  let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
fuming  population  of  the  United  States  amount  in  number  to  17,500,000 
while  the  remainder  of  the  population  divided  into  many  classes  and  voca- 
tions, are  in  number  (mly  5,500,000. 

The  inquiring  &rmer  will  not  fiedl  to  observe  "that  though  his  own  in- 
dulgence must  have  been  the  first  active  cause  for  this  condition  of  life,  he 
is  now  the  redpient  of  the  largest  share  of  advantages  springing  from  it. 
The  advance  of  knowledge  brought  with  it  new  and  refined  tastes ;  new 
habits  were  formed  as  new  luxuries  were  introduced,  and  these  habits  have 
given  additional  life  and  vigor  to  that  portion  of  the  community  who  sub- 
sist by  employments,  which  gratify  the  inclinations,  the  caprices,  the  wants 
real  and  imaginary,  of  the  producers  from  the  soil. 

The  fimner  must  see  also,  that  the  greater  the  demand  is  for  these  ob- 
jects, so  much  greater  will  be  the  demand  upon  his  him  for  the  supply  of 
subsistence  for  the  class  of  non-producers,  and  as  a  farm  will  always  pro- 
duce, with  due  care  and  attention,  more  than  the  proprietor  and  his  family 
can  possibly  consume,  so,  he  becomes  necessarily  richer  by  the  stimulus 
which  induces  larger  products,  and  may  justly  indulge  the  very  gratifying 
reflection  that,  though  industry  is  equally  excited  among  all  classes  of  peo* 
pie,  yet  Agriculture  is  the  main  supporting  pillar  of  the  fabric  of  society. 

Agriculture  bemg  the  direct  source  of  human  sustenance,  all  who  ure  en- 
gaged in  the  distribution  of  its  products,  are  instrumental  in  its  promotion, 
and  the  whole  vast  machinery  of  trade  and  commerce  has  no  intrinsic  value 
beyond  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

Though  this  position  as  regards  trade  and  commerce  is  strictly  true,  yet  it 
must  be  remembered,  that  they  confer  upon  tiie  fiirmer  benefits  of  inesti* 
mable  value,  it  is  tiie  vast  machine  and  depot,  whereby  the  earth's  products 
are  transmitted  to  the  consumers,  or  held  in  readiness  for  their  use,  without 
,  the  continued  labor  or  care  of  the  ikrmer ;  and  their  values  are  returned  to 
his  door  in  any  form  or  substance  most  desirable  to  him ;  it  is  a  system  of 
the  division  of  labor,  which  in  all  its  brandies  serves  to  promote  the  inter* 
ests  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

The  condition  of  this  county  sixty  years  ago,  when  the  surface  was  first 
subjected  to  imperfect  tillage ;  the  increase  of  inhabitants,  the  more  reoeni 
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eslabliflhment  of  villages,  the  great  demand  for  meohamoal  improvements  fol- 
lowed by  the  iDtrodnetion  of  almost  every  forei^  luxury,  strongly  iUns- 
trate  the  forgoing  positions. 

In  the  year  1789 — 90,  the  first  seed  was  scattered  upon  the  earth  of  Se- 
naca  county ;  in  a  few  short  years,  rudely  constructed  arks  were  seen  float- 
ing on  the  lakes,  or  down  the  waters  of  the  Susquehannah,  loaded  with  the 
surplus  products  (^  the  fEirmer.  During  the  earlier  period  every  want  was 
supplied  from  the  soil ;  food  was  derived  from  the  grain  and  cattle,  raiment 
from  the  wool  of  sheep  ;  labor  afforded  neither  time  or  desire  for  unnecesary 
objects.  Soon,  however,  the  earth  presented  to  industry  a  greater  amount 
of  products  than  could  b^  consumed  or  conveniently  preserved ;  then  the 
broadcloths-i^f  other  nations  began  to  supplant  the  homespun  fabrics ;  the 
gown  of  India's  cotton  with  gay  color  and  strange  sounding  names,  displaced 
the  handiwork  of  the  domestic  spinning  wheel  and  loom ;  with  these  com- 
fortable innovations  came  also  foreign  teas  and  sugars. 

When  population  had  increased  in  New  England  to  an  extent,  which 
oould  not  be  as  cheaply  sustained  from  the  rocky  soil,  as  from  more  fertile 
land,  the  people  naturally  sought  other  modes  of  subsistence  than  the 
cultivation  of  an  unprofitable  farm.  Many  left  their  homes  to  people  and 
cultivate  the  western  lands,  while  others  applied  themselves  to  vie  with  for- 
eign nations  in  the  manufacture  of  fabrics  useful  or  tempting  to  the  produ- 
cing classes ;  a  competion  as  bold  as  it  has  now  become  successful.  In  the 
early  strt^gles  of  the  manufEu^uring  interests  every  avenue  was  industriously 
explored  for  markets,  wherein  to  vend  their  fabrics ;  eastern  industry  and 
ingenuity  again  stimulated  the  agricultural  people,  and  this  county  with 
o&ers  poured  forth  their  grain  and  flour,  their  beeves  and  sheep,  taking 
in  return  objeets  of  industry,  ingenuity  and  utility. 

The  impetus  thus  given  was  necessarily  extended  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
to  the  greater  use  of  metals  and  machinery,  causing  persons  thus  occupied 
to  assemble  and  reside  in  villages,  for  greater  convenience  and  mutual  aid, 
in  many  cases  selecting  the  rapids  of  rivers  for  the  position  of  a  vill^e, 
that  the  power  of  water  might  be  eoonomically  used.  Thus  Seneca  Falls 
and  )¥aterloo  reared  their  heads ;  Canoga  and  Bearytown,  Bomulusville 
aad  Ovid,  Lodi  and  Covert,  Townsendville  and  Farmerville,  became  the 
busy  residences  of  numbers  not  conneoted  with  the  soil  as  farmers,  yet  all 
called  into  action  for  the  aid  of  the  cultivator,  by  employing  their  talents 
and  industry,  in  consumption,  distribution,  and  the  production  of  commodi- 
ties useful  or  convenient. 

These  and  similar  causes  have,  in  the  space  of  sixty  years,  made  the 
wild  forests  within  the  bounds  of  this  county  to  produce  about  600,000 
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l^Qshelfl  of  wheat,  850,000  bushela  of  oaU,  and  300,000  trashels  of  con,  per 
annmn,  with  a  due  proportion  of  other  agricoltural  products. 

The  following  pages  exhibit  the  productions  of  each  town,  in  a  manner  at 
once  simple  yet  showing  at  a  glance  the  comparative  condition  of  each  town 
in  regard  to  every  article  of  production,  also  the  total  or  aggregate  quanti- 
ties produced  in  the  county. 

The  industrial  pursuits  are  classified  alphabetically,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
show  the  capital,  number  of  men,  and  the  value  of  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  each  town,  and  forms  an  easy  contrast  of  the  towns.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  the  county  contains  2,349  farms  of  various  dimensions,  aad 
that  the  officers  of  the  United  States,  employed  to  take  the  census  of  this 
county,  have  visited  only  1,557  farms ;  consequently,  the  number  of  inhik 
bitants,  and  quantity  of  products  of  this  oounty,  aro  much  larger  than  is 
stated  in  the  official  returns. 

It  is  due  to  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  taking  the  census  of  this  oounty, 
to  remark,  that  they  were  not  required  to  visit  or  record  furms,  the  income 
of  which  did  not  amount  to  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum ;  neither  of  in- 
dustrial pursuits  which  did  not  yield  five  hundred  dollars  annually. 

This  will  explam  the  discrepancy  between  the  area  of  the  county,  as  re- 
turned by  the  United  States  officers,  (168,067  acres,)  and  the  area  upon 
which  the  supervisors  of  the  county  adjust  the  annual  taxes,  (197,600 
acres,)  being  a  difference  of  about  thirty  thousand  acres. 

The  omission  to  report  the  inhabitants,  products,  and  industrial  pursuits 
covering  a  space  of  thirty  thousand  acres,  necessarily  presents  the  county  in 
a  less  favorable  condition  than  is  due  to  it ;  yet,  the  system  being  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States,  the  census  will  present  an  important  State 
document,  for  all  purposes  of  comparison,  sufficient  for  the  statesman  and 
legislator. 
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It  will  be  notioed  oj  the  oaiefol  retder,  that  no  relm  ot  Ae  indiehiM 
ooeupatioDB  poifved  in  Juniiie  or  GTyre,  kas  been  m*de,  yet  the  d^itel  re- 
ported as  invested  appears  to  be  $987,815,  and  the  labor  consumed  in  its 
conduct  and  management  to  be  applied  by  about  1,853  indiyidnals.  It 
appears  also  from  these  returns,  that  the  use  of  this  capital  with  the  mate- 
rials, and  the  labor  applied  to  it,  produced  in  one  year  yarious  products,  the 
value  of  which  was  $1,772,903. 

The  &rmer  will  find  much  to  interest  him  in  the  examina1i(m  of  these 
statistics,  every  item  of  which  has  an  influence  on  his  well  doing.  Under 
the  head  of  grist  mills  it  will  be  seen  that  two  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars  are  applied  as  capital  to  this  branch  ot  industry. 
These  mills  are  worked  by  sixty-seven  persons ;  they  grind,  collectively, 
five  hundred  and  seventy-four  thousand  bushels  of  gndn,  and  send  out  as 
one  of  their  products,  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-five  barrels  of  flour.  In  this  instance  the  consumption  of  wheat 
gnun  exceeds  the  whole  wheat  product  of  the  county. 

Another  branch  of  industry  bearing  direct  on  the  product  of  the  fiurm,  is 
the  manu£M$ture  of  wooL  The  capital  invested  in  the  employment  is 
$224,000,  giving  occupation  to  three  hundred  persons,  whose  labor  is  chiefly 
employed  in  attendance  upon  machinery.  This  capital  and  labor  consumes 
annually  325,000  pounds  of  wool,  being  a  quantity  more  than  double  of  the 
whole  wool  product  of  the  county.  It  is  by  Ixo  means  intended  to  infer 
from  these  facts,  that  the  value  of  the  farmers'  wheat  and  wool  are  immedi* 
ately  influenced  by  the  mills  and  fectories  within  the  county.  They  are 
unimportant  in  their  efiect  upon  the  market  value  of  the  raw  material,  yet 
their  beneficial  influences  are  great,  inasmuch  as  they  draw  together  masses 
of  capital,  increase  the  number  of  consumers  of  the  articles  of  sustenance, 
all  of  which  are  derived  from  the  farm  ;  and  so  long  as  they  are  managed 
with  prudence,  they  are  influential  in  the  increase  of  population  and  accu- 
mulation of  capital. 

Men  who  live  in  villages,  possessing  intelligence  and  enterprise,  soon  dis- 
cover these  springs  which  act  with  force  upon  capitalists,  and  when  the 
impetus  is  given,  every  action  gives  birth  to  a  new  want  or  exercise  of  in- 
dustry. It  must  be  remembered  that  these  springs  of  industrial  occupa- 
tions with  their  influences,  belong  properly  to  and  arise  from  the  non-pro- 
ducing class  of  citisens ;  the  results  of  their  labors  do  not  produce  the 
necessaries  of  life,  or  the  materials  for  subsistence.  This  is  peculiarly  the 
occupation  of  farmers ;  it  is  for  them  to  famish  subsistence  for  mankind, 
while  those  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  supply  the  great  body  of  the 
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fMpk  wttk  ariioles  ci  oontfort  and  luxury,  and  the  enjoyment  of  high  Avi' 
IiMtioii  flowing  from  the  well  directed  iq>plication  of  science  and  art. 


CLIMATE. 

"  Onr  planet  has  two  enyelopes,  of  whicli  one,  whicli  is  general — the  at* 
mosphere — ^is  composed  of  an  elastic  fluid,  and  the  other  the  sea,  is  only 
locally  distributed,  surrounding  and  therefore  modifying  the  form  of  the 
land.  These  two  envelopes  of  air  and  sea  constitute  a  natural  whole  on 
which  depends  the  difference  of  climate  on  the  earth's  surface,  according  to 
the  relative  extension  of  the  aqueous  and  solid  parts,  the  form  and  aspect 
of  the  land,  and  the  direction  and  elevation  of  mountain  chains."* 

The  influence  of  water  upon  climate  must  be  great,  when  it  is  considered 
how  much  of  the  earth's  surface  is  covered  by  it.  The  area  of  land  to  that 
of  water  of  the  whole  globe  is  estimated  as  ten  is  to  twenty-seven.  On  this 
henusphere  the  area  of  water  is  much  more  extensive,  and  must  therefore 
alter  and  modify  the  climate  of  every  latitude  from  that  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere. 

The  reactions  of  air,  sea  and  land  upon  each  other  must  be  carefully 
studied,  before  all  the  influences  of  climate  upon  vegetation  can  be  compre- 
hended. It  is  only  of  late  years  that  observations  and  facts  have  been 
dasfflfied  so  far  as  to  justify  conclusions.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  the 
proportion  of  land  and  water  has  been  ascertained,  it  being  a  fixed  opinion 
of  the  middle  ages  that  the  waters  of  the  globe  were  only  a  narrow  sea,  and 
the  term  *'  ocean  stream,"  so  common  at  that  period,  seemed  to  foster  the 
delusion.  He  who  nearly  three  centuries  ago  ''unchained  the  ocean," 
shared  in  this  belief,  and  to  it  may  probably  be  attributed  the  discovery  of 
fluB  hemisphere. 

The  configuration  of  this  continent  tends  to  alter  its  climate  from  that  of 
the  old  world.  Almost  surrounded  by  water  within  the  tropics,  its  tem« 
perature  is  still  farther  reduced  below  that  of  corresponding  latitudes  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  masses  of  ice  which  annually  break  up  and  float 
south  between  Labrador  and  Iceland,  passing  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
the  United  States,  influence  and  lower  their  temperature.  And  finally  the 
atmospheric  current,  which  in  the  polar  regions  descends  from  above  and 
traverses  south  along  the  surface  of  the  land,  becomes  chilled  and  deprived 
of  its  watery  vapor,  until  by  reaching  the  middle  states  it  has  attained  a 
due  degree  of  warmth  and  moisture.  Before  it  reaches  the  temperate  lati- 
tudes, it  contributes  sensibly  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  land  over 
irhioh  it  blows.    Unrestrained  by  mountain  chabs  running  from  east  to 
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W694,  Uiis  wind  has  fall  infiaenoe  on  the  nortbern  and  eastern  states,  asd 
would  retard  vegetation  in  the  State  of  New- York,  as  it  does  in  Canada) 
were  it  not  for  those  great  masses  of  water,  the  great  lakes,  whose  power 
of  equalizing  the  atmospheric  temperatures  in  all  seasons  is  remarkable. 

As  they  do  not  freeze  to  any  great  extent,  they  protect  the  soil  in  some  de- 
gree by  the  formation  of  clouds,  which  prevent  a  too  great  radiation  of  heat 
from  the  earth's  surface  in  winter,  and  too  copious  CTaporation  in  summer. 

As  compared  with  the  European  quarter  of  the  old  world,  the  United 
States  is  a  vast  plain,  a  level  country ;  the  portion  under  cultivation  or  held 
for  agricultural  occupation  being  two-thirds  of  its  whole  surface ;  this  esti- 
mate omits  the  recent  accession  of  territory  from  Mexico.  The  ranges  of 
the  Bocky  mountains  and  the  lesser  range  of  the  Alleghany  seem  to  have 
been  upheaved  to  regulate  among  other  important  influences,  the  excesses  of 
heat  and  cold,  and  effects  of  agitated  atmosphere,  and  it  may  be,  to  offer 
to  man,  under  new  forms  and  during  new  eras,  a  resting  place  and  shelter, 
as  he  is  gradually  driven  from  the  polar  and  mediate  regions  toward  the 
equatorial  belt,  there  to  find  climates  not  unfriendly,  and  sufficient  for  him 
in  his  course  of  change. 

The  elevation  of  a  fstrm,  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  b  equal  to  a  diminution  of  the  average  temperature  of  its  soil, 
to  the  extent  of  one  degree  of  the  thermometer,  with  this  fact  in  view  it  is 
easy  to  conceive  the  effect  of  elevation  upon  agricultural  success.  So  like- 
wise the  difference  of  distance  north  from  the  tropical  regions  diminishes 
the  average  temperature  in  the  pr(]portion  of  one  degree  of  the  thermome- 
ter for  every  sixty  miles,  or  for  each  degree  of  latitude. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  ocean  climate  is  equal  and  uniform,  and 
exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  soil  along 
its  borders,  at  all  seasons. 

In  Seneca  county  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  soil  is  influenced  by  the 
waters  of  the  lake  region,  and  especially  by  the  waters  of  Seneca  lake, 
which  never  freeze.  During  the  warm  months  of  the  year,  the  rays  of  the 
•on  are  consumed  in  evaporation  of  the  lakes,  while  the  soil  absorbs  and  re- 
tains them,  thus  equalizing  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  especially  in 
this  lake  bound  county. 

Wind  and  rain  have  an  intimate  connection  with  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere.  The  winds  sweeping  from  the  ocean,  bring  with  them  an  at- 
mosphere loaded  with  mobture.  The  winds  from  the  lakes  are  proportion- 
ately charged  with  water.  A  land  breeze  is  relatively  dry  and  brings  with 
it  the  extreme  of  heat  in  summer,  or  oS  cold  in  winter. 

Hence,  the  variableness  of  climate.    The  talent  fostered  in  the  navy  and 
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merdumt  marine  of  the  United  States,  lias  established  a  yariety  of 
meteorological  data  or  facts  proving  these  several  positions ;  the  reoords 
of  observing  men  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  all  tend  to  confirm  the  gene- 
ral laws  of  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  as  they  have  been  established  within 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  their  effects  upon  climate.  From  data  thus  obtain- 
ed it  is  clear  that  the  southerly  vrinds  coming  from  the  Atlantic  charged 
with  vapour,  meeting  the  cooler  air  of  this  temperate  region,  the  hnmidity 
is  condensed  imd  falls  in  rain ;  such  almost  uniformly  is  the  result  of  a  south- 
erly wind  pasfling  over  the  county  of  Seneca.  Often  times  the  westerly 
winds  come  charged  with  mobture  from  lake  Erie,  widi  like  results  though 
not  so  uniform  in  action. 

Thus  it  is  that  runs  are  modified  by  winds  and  have  an  influence  on  cli- 
mate. It  is  useful  also  to  know  the  quantity  of  rain  which  &lls  upon  this 
county,  for  evaporation  from  the  earth's  sur£ftce  lowers  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere,  while  waters  resting  on  the  sur£ftoe  or  in  the  soil  lower  the 
temperature  of  the  earth  and  render  it  the  longer  unfit  for  the  purposes  of 
vegetation.^  The  quantity  of  water  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  va- 
ries exceedingly  at  different  localities,  as  will  appear  by  the  following  state- 
ment :  The  annual  average  fedl  of  rain  within  the  tropics  of  the  old  world  is 
77  inches ;  during  the  same  period,  within  the  American  tropics  it  is  115 
inches.  Near  Bombay  in  Asia,  the  fall  is  equal  to  25  feet !  The  quanti^ 
on  temperate  Europe  gives  a  mean  fall  of  84  inches.  On  the  United  States 
a  mean  fall  of  39  inches,  and  on  Seneca  county  31,Yo* 

It  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the  quesj^on  as  to  change  of  climate,  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  that,  abundant  proof  exists  of  changes  with  the  several 
epochs  of  the  world ;  one  manifest  proof  being,  the  discovery  of  the  same 
vegetable  type  in  every  part  of  the  coal  formation  in  latitudes  where  the  plant 
cannot  now  endure  the  climate.  It  has  thus  been  shown  that  geographical 
position  influences  cUmate.  The  elevation  of  the  earth  ex  soil,  mountains, 
seas  and  lakes,  strongly  characterise  particular  latitudes. 

The  importance  of  atmospheric  influences  is  so  striking  that  diagnuns  are 
presented  with  this  work,  exhibiting  familiarly  to  the  eye  the  sectional  oon* 
tour  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  with  the  heights  of  elevations  and  extent  of 
plains  and  valleys.  Diagrams  are  added  also,  exhibiting  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  for  each  day  of  the  years  1849  and  1850,  with  the 
hope  of  attracting  more  general  attention  from  the  fieurmer  to  meteorology,  a 
subject  closely  connected  with  his  wel&re ;  and  the  annexed  table  presents 
a  comparative  view  of  the  climate  as  observed  in  Seneca  county  with  other 
and  prominent  places  in  the  State. 

•SMDnlAif*. 
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The  highest  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  observed  in  this  eonnty  for  a 
period  of  five  years,  b  90®,  and  the  lowest  2"*.  These  are  the  limits  of 
change  of  temperature,  and  the  mean  temperature  is  49|'o^o^.  The 
elevation  of  Seneca  lake  is  four  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  above  the 
ocean,  and  the  mean  elevation  of  the  soil  of  the  county  is  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  No  observations  have  been  recorded  as  to  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  nor  have  they  been  collected  in  any ^  part  of  the  State,  so 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  except  those  made  by  Mr.  Emmons,  in  Albany, 
and  published  in  the  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New- York,  at  page 
282.  These  observations  were  made  by  placing  the  bulb  of  the  thermom- 
eter seven  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  recorded  early  and 
late  in  the  day. 

During  the  month  of  April,  the  range  was  from  40  deg.  to.  58  deg. 

do  do  May,  do  40       do    64  do 

(Only  five  days  below  46.) 
During  the  month  of  June,  the  range  was  from  50 

do  do  August,  do  64 

do  do  September,      do  48 

do  do  October,  do  83 

do  do  November,       do  80 

Until  more  extensive  observations  shall  be  recorded,  no  reliable  laws  in 
relation  to  the  temperature  of  the  soil  can  be  offered.  Sufficient  informa- 
tion can  be  derived  from  Mr.  Emmons*  observations  to  guide  the  farmer,  in 
connection  with  other  established  facts.  Thus  it  is  known  that  plants  will 
germinate  at  a  temperature  between  45^  and  100^.  When,  therefore,  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  soil  is  at  or  below  45^,  in  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  it  is  vain  to  expect  germination,  and  a  waste  of  labor  and  seed  to 
hasten  its  deposit  in  the  earth.  Indian  com  does  not  vegetate  at  a  lower 
temperature  than  55^,  which  accounts  for  the  occasional  disappointment  of 
farmers,  by  the  entire  disappearance  by  decay  of  the  seed. 

The  month  of  April  in  thb  year  (1850,)  affords  an  illustration  of  these 
facts.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  first  twenty  days  of  April  was  only 
89iVo^'  For  the  last  ten  days  of  the  month  it  was  63 1^^^,  and  for  the 
entire  thirty  days  it  was  44^.  The  month  of  May  opened  cold,  the  mean 
temperature  for  the  first  ten  days  being  ^S^qq^-  The  earth  saturated  with 
water  presented  a  lower  temperature  to  the  seed  deposited,  and  being  at  or 
below  the  degree  needful  for  germination,  much  seed  decayed,  and  many 
farmers  who  planted  com  early  were  compelled  to  plant  a  second  time,  or 
forego  a  crop  for  the  season. 

It  seems  manifest  therefbre,  that  though  every  requisite  for  the  full  de- 
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velopment  of  plants  be  abundantly  supplied,  yet  tbe  absence  of  heat  renders 
all  the  others  inert  The  barrenness  of  the  polar  and  prodnctiyeness  of  the 
tropical  regions,  the  suspension  of  vegetable  life  in  winter,  its  return  with 
the  warmth  of  spring,  prove  the  position.  The  horticulturist,  aware  of  this 
truth,  brings  artificial  heat  to  his  aid,  lUdd  by  skill  creates  an  artificial  cli- 
mate, and  in  a  degree  produces  fruits,  which  the  warmth  of  the  sun  yields 
naturally  for  the  health  and  pleasure  of  man.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in 
most  artificial  conditions  of  life,  the  forcing  system  is  injurious.  It  b  not 
consistent  with  nature's  laws ;  health  is  bjured  by  the  absence  of  repose. 
The  fruit  produced  is  rarely  perfect  or  agreeable.  Art  triumphs  for  a  few 
short  seasons,  when  the  exhausted  plant  dies. 

Excess  of  heat  has,  during  some  seasons,  been  ii^urious  to  vegetation ; 
for  though  plants  possess  the  power  of  resisting  heat  by  the  evapo- 
ration of  moisture,  yet  when  the  supply  is  deficient,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  summer  of  1849,  the  dry  atmosphere  bums  the  plant,  it  contracts, 
withers  and  dies. 

Excess  of  cold  b  also  bjurious ;  it  has  been  shown  that  plants  will  not 
germinate  in  a  temperature  below  45^,  yet  vitality  b  not  destroyed  when 
seed  b  exposed  to  a  much  lower  temperature.  When,  however,  congela- 
tion takes  place,  expaasion  ensues,  tearing  and  breaking  open  the  vessels 
exposing  them  to  the  influences  of  the  air,  where  alone  fluids  should  exist. 
The  juices  are  made  to  separate  and  become  unable  to  perform  their  proper 
functions,  and  too  often  the  rising  plant  b  forcibly  separated  from  its  em- 
bryo seed,  and  both  perish  from  cold.  The  grain  fields  of  thb  region  have 
occasionally  and  in  former  days,  exhibited  these  effects  of  cold.  Happily 
the  system  of  drainage  has  diminished  the  evil. 

The  due  and  proper  adaptation  of  plants  to  soib  and  climate,  demands 
more  attention  than  it  has  generally  received;  the  attempts  to  intro- 
duce various  grasses  and  foreign  gridns  have  in  many  instances  proved 
abortive,  from  want  of  a  due  consideration  of  the  effects  of  tempen^ 
tnre.  Plants  may  live  and  grow,  seeds  may  vegetate  in  many  locali* 
ties ;  but  to  JUmrtsh  to  mature  and  develop  sound  frnit  or  products,  a  de- 
gree of  heat  within  a  certain  range  b  essential.  Chick-weed  will  live  and 
bloom  in  heat  and  cold,  presenting  its  blossoms  every  month  in  the  year, 
but  the  nettie  and  thbtie  yield  to  the  early  frosts,  nor  will  they  vegetate 
until  the  strong  rays  of  the  sun  call  them  into  life. 

Wheat  will  not  germinate  in  an  atmosphere  higher  tiian  95^ ;  while  In- 
dian com  will  endure  a  heat  of  110^,  and  throw  forth  a  healthy  shoot ;  thus 
com  will  thrive  where  wheat  cannot  be  grown.  These  &ct8  call  for  a  oaro- 
frd  consideration  and  adaptation  of  seeds  to  the  climate;  not  only  in  rela- 
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tion  to  heat,  but  also  in  reference  to  elevaiion  above  tbe  Ooean  and  diatanoe 
from  the  equatorial  regions. 

Humboldt  has  forcibly  displayed  the  effects  of  varied  climates  in  descri- 
bing the  ascent  of  snow-capped  mountains.  At  the  base  of  Tenerifie ; 
dates,  plantain,  sugar  cane,  and  the  noble  ban  yan  flourish  as  in  tropic  heats. 
A  litte  higher,  the  vine,  olive,  fig^  the  orange  and  the  lemon  and  other  fruits 
and  trees  of  southern  Europe,  grow  in  rich  profusion ;  there  also  wheat  and 
grasses  thrive,  with  the  apple,  the  cherry  and  the  plum.  Above  this  re- 
gion is  a  belt  of  hardy  wood,  the  oaks,  the  laurel  and  other  evergreens. 
Next  above  is  the  region  of  firs  with  juniper,  then  a  tract  covered  with  heath 
or  broom,  above  which  are  found  the  mosses,  violets  and  a  few  grasses* 
creeping  into  the  borders  of  the  interminable  snows  which  form  the  sum- 
mit cap  of  the  mountain. 

The  peculiar  position  of  the  county  of  Seneca  must  neoessarily  have  a 
controlling  influence  upon  the  pursuits  of  the  people  ;  washed  by  lakes  on 
the  eastern  and  western  borders  for  two-thirds  of  its  entire  length,  the  broad 
waters  of^Ontario  not  fax  distant  firom  the  northern  boundary ;  it  is  not 
without  interest  for  the  farmer  to  be  better  acquainted  with  the  causes  of  tho 
increase  or  diminution  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere. 

Within  a  few  past  years  the  thermometer  has  found  its  way  into  the  dwellings 
of  many  farmers,  giving  a  knowledge  ofthe  temperature  of  the  aUnosphere. 
More  recently,  the  barometer  has  been  introduced  on  several  fimns,  indica- 
ting the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  air,  giving  notice  ofthe  approaching  storm 
or  the  continuance  of  clear  skies :  the  hygrometer  which  measures  the  condi- 
tion of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  less  known.  Yet  it  is  an  imple- 
ment or  instrument  from  which  comfort  may  be  derived,  by  showmg  that 
though  no  rain  falls  nor  a  cloud  passes  for  days,  yet  there  is  no  cause  for 
apprehension  of  evil ;  for  the  atmosphere  holds  an  amount  of  mobture 
which  the  leaves  of  plants  are  able  to  appropriate  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
Bustun  vigorous  health. 

With  these  instruments  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  govern 
ibeir  action,  the  farmer  would  learn  to  have  more  confidence  in  the  unlimi- 
ted goodness  which  surrounds  him,  gratitude  would  overflow,  and  aspira- 
tions would  more  frequently  be  poured  forth,  for  the  light  of  knowledge 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  comfort  and  joy. 

The  following  diagrams  exhibit  the  daily  mean  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere for  the  years  1849  and  1850.  The  arrangement  presents  at  once 
tile  condition  and  contrast  of  corresponding  dates  in  each  year.  The  obser^ 
Tations  were  made  at  Oaklands,  in  the  town  of  Fayette,  the  elevation  being 
about  480  feet  above  tide  water.    These  and  like  observations  have  been 
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recorded  for  a  senee  of  years,  of  wUoh  ike  two  last  are  giTen  as  indioatiTe 
of  the  temperature  at  tbe  sereral  seasons.  They  are  given  also  with  a  be- 
lief that  every  careful,  prodent  fanner  will  derive  a  benefit  from  their  exam- 
inadon,  and  find  an  mdncement  to  seek  mformation  in  relation  to  the  sab- 
ieet  of  climate. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  who  are  now  engaged  in  establishing  me- 
teorological stations  in  different  parts  of  this  State,  and  it  is  understood  that 
a  stadon  will  be  located  at  Oeneva. 

The  principal  object  of  these  stations  will  be  the  ascertainment  of  the 
laws  of  storms,  and  the  special  climate  of  the  State  as  regards  temperature, 
humidity,  &c.  The  benefits  to  general  science  will  undoubtedly  be  great, 
and  the  agriculturist  will  assuredly  derive  a  full  share  of  advantage ;  yet 
fiurmers  will  act  wisely  if  they  continue  their  own  observations  and  record 
ihem  daily,  for  years  will  probably  elapse  before  any  decisive  results  can 
be  obtained  from  the  stations,  or  that  the  observed  and  recorded  &cts  can 
be  BO  digested  and  arranged  as  to  offer  any  fiicts  praodoally  useful  to  the 
great  body  of  the  people. 

Mean  monthly  temperature  in  the  yean  1849  and  1850,  at  Oaklands^ 
(Fayette,)  county  of  Seneca. 

1849.  lasa 

January, 24-10  82-87 

February, 24-85  80-52 

March, 87-51  85-18 

April, 81-86  44 

May, 55  51-74 

June,  •••••••• 68  68 

July, 78  72-6 

August, 68  69 

September, 61  60-30 

October, 48-69  49-97 

November, 46*6  44-20 

Deoember, 29-50  2889 

Mean  annual  temperature  of  the  year  1849 — 47^  deg» 
Mean  annual  temperature  of  the  year  1850 — 48j/\/\^  deg. 
The  latitude  of  Oaklands  is  42  deg.  52  min.  45  sec.    Longitude,  2  deg. 
80  min.  east  of  Washington. 
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Meteorological  records  kept  hy  Mr.  John  P.  Fairchild,  at  Seneca 
the  altitude  being  \&Afeet  above  the  ocean. 


1850. 

dcf. 

Janoary, ...  30*06 

February,..  26-73 

March,  ....  3100 

Aprfl, 41-07 

May, 50*60 

Jima, 07*31 

July 7104 

Anirost, ....  07*80 

8«pUraber,.  58*37 

October, ...  47*30 

NoTember,.  41*47 

Dacember,.  S5*03 

The  year,...  40*78 


Monthly  Coldest  at    Warmest  PaBVAiLiifa  Wnn>— Days. 

mean.       sonrise.      at  3  p.  m.   /~       '  * ^— < 

deg.       N.   NE.     B.     SE.    S.    SW.    W. 


deg. 
11 

4 

7 
18 
30 
41 
48 
40 
35 
90 
39 

4 


50 
51 
53 
79 
79 
91 
89 
80 
83 
73 
70 
40 


91 


7 
8 

1 
4 
9 
0 
5 
9 
4 
9 
3 
4 


5 

0 
13 

4 
13 
9 
4 
7 
8 
8 
9 
7 


NW. 

5 

7 
U 

8 

8 

8 

8 
U 

5 

9 
10 

8 


14      58      48     93 


93 


Palb, 


Ra)n 
fuage. 
inches. 

155 

1-79 
9*80 
9*90 
901 
9*90 
5*15 
373 
450 
4-91 
3*59 
501 

40*10 


The  observations  were  recorded  daily  at  sunrise,  at  9  a.  m.,  at  3  p.  x., 
and  at  9  p.  m. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  fall  of  rain  at  Penn  Yan,  for  twenty-one  years,  and  may  be  use- 
ful for  future  reference  and  comparison.  The  village  is  about  seven  miles 
west  of  the  pre-emption  line,  in  latitude  42  deg.  41  min.,  and  west  from  the 
meridian  of  Washington  about  4  min.  80  sec. 

Atmoq)herc.  Rain. 

1829  47-88  82-89 

1830  48-42 80-07 

1881  45-58 29-90 

1832  48-39 80-70 

1833  48    25-89 

1834  48-54 22-89 

1885  46-40 26-61 

1886  45-50 27-85 

1887  46-08 24-56 

1838  45-47  81-40 


1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 
1845 
1846 


46-12 81-30 

48-17 28-29 

46-57  24-04 

47-54  31-50 

45-84 29-18 

46    20-10 

45-92 24-40 

46-83 28-98 
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AtaoiplMre.  Rain. 

1847  45-44 2772 

1848  46-48 22-47 

1849  45-46 22-97 

Nora.— Thia  uUe  k  coapiled  from  the  records  of  Doctor  H.  P.  Sartwell,  of  Peim  Tan. 

From  this  record  it  appears  that  the  mean  temperature  for  the  period  of 
twenty-one  years,  is  46-65  degrees,  and  the  average  depth  of  ram  for  the 
same  time  is  27*26  inches. 

Penn  Yan  is  aboat  seven  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  tide  water. 

Commencetneta  of  the  Wheat  Harvest  in  the  CmrUy  of  Semea^  from  tie 

year  1822  to  1S50. 
1822,  eonuneneed  on  5ih  July. 


1823, 

do 

8di 

do 

ftwetseaaon. 

1824, 

do 

10th 

do 

1825, 

do 

lOth 

do 

1826, 

do 

11th 

do 

1827. 

do 

9th 

do 

ft  heavy  orop. 

1828, 

do 

16<h 

do 

wheat  moch  injured. 

1829, 

do 

18th 

do 

a  very  good  crop. 

1880, 

do 

16th 

do 

a  very  heavy  crop. 

1831, 

do 

12th 

do 

injured  by  the  Hesrian  fly. 

1832, 

do 

17th 

do 

a  good  crop. 

1833, 

do 

16th 

do 

a  very  large  and  heavy  crop. 

1884, 

do 

21st 

do 

much  injured  by  mat. 

1836, 

do 

24th 

do 

much  injured  by  rust. 

1886, 

do 

28th 

do 

a  short  crop,  plant  smothered  by  deep  noir. 

1837. 

do 

22d 

do 

mndirust 

1838. 

do 

19th 

do 

the  crop  good — ^moeh  lost  by  a  hiul  eUtm. 

1889, 

do 

14th 

do 

a£ur  crop. 

1840. 

do 

16th 

do 

a  good  crop. 

18ll, 

do 

17th 

do 

a  good  crop. 

1842, 

do 

19th 

do 

injured  by  hail,  and  a  wet  season. 

1848, 

do 

19th 

do 

a  great  and  heavy  crop. 

1844. 

do 

12th 

do 

bjured  by  Heesiam  fly. 

1846, 

do 

14th 

do 

a  good  crop. 

1846, 

do 

7th 

do 

a  good  crop. 

1847, 

do 

14th 

do 

a  good  crop. 

1848, 

do 

6th 

do 

a  very  good  crop. 

1849, 

do 

14th 

do 

injored  by  wheat  fly,  and  a  dry  season. 

1860, 

do 

16th 

do 

an  excellent  crop. 

TAssemblr. 
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GEOLOGY. 

In  a  work  which,  like  the  present,  is  professedly  an  accmnnlation  of  sta- 
tistios,  and  a  declaration  of  flEtcts,  theoretical  considerations  might  be  deemed 
<nit  of  place,  and  likely,  by  biasing  the  mind,  to  derogate  from  the  value  of 
the  statements  made.  There  are,  however,  so  many  links  of  reasoning 
which  bind  apparently  incongruous  facts  together,  and  serve  to  harmonize 
them  as  a  whole,  and  which  convert  the  mere  documentary  statbtics  into  a 
methodical  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  rendering  the  mass  of  facts  simple 
to  comprehend  and  easy  to  recollect ;  that  to  wiUihold  them  would  be  to 
detract  from  the  unity  and  completeness  of  the  work. 

Under  thb  category  are  included  considerations  derived  from  inspections 
of  the  rocks  distributed  over  the  globe,  the  regularity  of  their  position,  with 
r^ard  to  each  other,  their  textural  appearance,  their  chemical  constitution, 
and  the  various  matters  found  imbedded  within  them,  presenting  such  points 
of  analogy,  even  when  brought  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the  globe,  that 
the  mind  is  led  to  the  irresistible  conclusion,  that  similar  effects  must  have 
arisen  from  similar  causes,  and  becomes  curious  to  inquire  what  these  causes 
were,  and  to  what  amount  they  have  acted.  Such  information  on  these 
topics  as  have  any  bearing  on  the  geology  and  agriculture  of  the  county  <^ 
Seneca,  will  be  presented  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  possible,  leaving  any 
farther  knowledge  to  be  derived  from  the  various  surveys  of  the  State,  or 
other  Bouroes,  as  the  inquirer  may  desire. 

In  passing  along  a  district  of  country,  as  from  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  toward  the  eastern  limit  of  the  State  of  New- York,  the  observer 
may  find  the  surface  of  the  country  a  mass  of  clay,  of  perhaps  in  some  (Stses 
unasoertunable  depth,  in  others  being  so  slight  a  covering  to  the  surfooe 
that  the  rock  becomes  exposed,  and  forms  the  {prominent  features  of  the 
district.  It  is  in  a  valley  or  basin  of  this  rock  that  the  clay  has  rested, 
and  in  every  instance  it  is  possible,  by  boring,  to  come  down  upon  the  rock. 

The  kind  of  rock  which  may  be  met  with  varies  considerably ;  sometimes 
it  is  a  mass  of  white  or  red  grains  closely  cemented  together,  and  known  as 
freestone,  or  sandstone,  sometimes  a  slate,  sometimes  a  limestone  or  chalk, 
or  oecasionally  the  harder  rocks,  known  as  mica  slate,  gndss,  or  granite. 
Travelling  over  the  district  alluded  to,  after  the  thick  and  heavy  clays  of 
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tte  allavial  Talley  of  the  Missiasippi  is  passed  a  tract  of  ceontry  is  reached, 
overlaid  by  hiUs  ef  sand,  and  ridges  of  gravel,  with  large  blocks  .of  stone 
oovering  the  gronnd  on  every  side,  the  rocks  of  the  country  here  being  to 
a  great  d^ree  hidden  by  the  deep  aocomnlation  of  the  soil.  On  the  mar- 
gin of  Wisconsin  river  a  bed  of  sandstone  b  found  in  situ,  as  the  rock  of 
the  district ;  passing  east  into  Michigan,  limestone  is  fonnd,  including  coal. 
Passing  trough  west  Canada,  by  the  falls  into  New- York,  red  sand  stone 
appears,  with  slate  rock,  limestone,  flag  stones,  and  gypsmn,  as  far  as  Itha- 
ca; Uience  southeast,  the  country  becomes  more  elevated,  and  the  scenery 
is  bolder,  rocks  of  a  crystaline  and  glittering  texture  abound,  including 
mica  slate  and  hornblende,  and  finally  hills  of  granite  are  reached  in  the 
ffighlands  on  the  Hudson  river.  These  rocks  met  with  on  this  line  consti- 
tote  almost  all  that  are  found  on  the  globe,  and  usually  occur  in  the  order 
m  which  they  have  been  enumerated  on  this  continent ;  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  bore  downwards  fur  into  the  earth,  they  would  all  be  met  with  in 
the  order  mentioned,  commencing  at  the  surface  as  in  the  view  from  the 
west,  and  counting  downwards  until  the  granite  was  reached,  which  forma- 
tion may  be  looked  upon  as  the  basic  structure  of  onr  globe,  on  which  all 
other  rocks  rest,  and  from  which  they  are  to  a  great  extent  derived. 

Wherever  granite  is  upon  the  surface,  as  a  rock  bed,  there  is  no  other 
rock  below,  and  whatever  rock  may  be  above,  it  is  possible  to  reach  granite 
by  boring  downwards,  and  generally  certain  to  come  at  it  by  travelling  to 
the  hilly  country  on  either  side.  It  constitutes  the  great  elevations,  dip- 
ping and  rising  in  alternations,  m  the  basins  or  hollows  of  which  all  other 
ro<^  are  placed. 

This  granite  rock  is  composed  of  three  minerals  mixed  together  in  unequal 
proportions,  quarts,  felspar,  and  mica ;  each  of  these  separately  form  rocks 
which  derive  their  name  from  the  mineral  as  quarts  rock,  mica  and  clay 
slate.  When  hornblende  mineral  replaces  the  mica,  the  granite  is  called 
syenite ;  other  modifications  of  these  minerak  produce  granite  form  rocks 
and  minerals. 

It  is  generally  adnutted  that  these  rocks  have  undergone  the  influence  of 
some  heating  agency  until  they  were  completely  molten,  when  cooling 
slowly  the  minerals  of  which  they  were  composed  crystalized  in  their  ap- 
propriate forms,  and  thus  the  glassy  and  hard  structure  was  communicated 
to  the  rock.  Volcanic  upheavals  raised  the  mass  of  granite,  sometimes 
when  it  was  in  a  semi-fluid  condition,  and  more  frequently  after  it  was  ftilly 
solidified,  the  elevating  cause  acting  with  such  intensity  as  to  nuse  this 
originally  lowest  placed,  or  primary  rock,  to  the  highest  elevation  which 
mountain  tops  attain  to  on  this  globe. 
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Ooveiedby  water  as  tLe  greater  portion  of  th6earth*8  8or&cewa8,attk«l 
early  period  of  the  world's  existence,  those  granitic  hills,  whose  sides  were 
subjected  to  the  aotion  at  water,  wind,  solar  heat,  and  frost,  gradnaUy  W 
came  worn  away,  and  the  materials  being  di^t^rated  and  carried  down 
into  the  sea,  were  deposited  along  the  ocean  bottom  in  an  even  layer  or  bed. 
If  the  deposit  had  taken  place  in  quiet  waters,  the  minerals  wonld  haTe 
been  arranged  for  the  formation  of  gneiss  rock ;  on  the  contrary,  if  an  agi^ 
tating  or  sifting  took  place,  or  the  materiab  were  carried  yeiy  &r  out,  they 
would  have  been  deposited  in  different  places,  according  to  their  grayity, 
juat  as  clay  is  separated  from  sand  by  washing,  and  the  result  would  have 
been  a  formation  of  mica  slate,  of  finely  powdered  felspar  rock,  or  of  sand^ 
atone.  When  these  beds  of  soft  materials  have  been  subjected  to  intense 
firessure  from  above,  and  long  contmued  action  of  heat,  and  perhaps  mag* 
iietio  agency  from  below,  they  are  ultimately  converted  into  hard  roek,  and 
dwuld  they  by  volcanio  movements  be  slowly  raised  from  the  ocean  bed, 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye  as  the  striped  gneiss,  a  mica  slate  rock,  a  clay 
date,  er  a  sandstone.  Beds  of  stone,  from  their  proximity  to  a  rock  onoe 
ijgnited,  and  in  some  degree  affected  by  the  internal  temperature,  lose  their 
distinguishing  character  of  water  formed  or  stratified  rocks,  they  have  un- 
dergone a  change  whereby  they  are  assimilated  to  granite  formations,  and 
hence  have  been  called  metamorphic.  None  of  these  rodcs  are  found  in 
this  country  as  a  rock  in  place ;  they  are  met  with  on  the  surface  as  travel- 
led stones. 

Taking  a  po^tition  at  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  and  looking  to  the 
west,  the  order  is  found  to  be,  granite  or  primary  rock,  then  mica  and  day 
elate  rooks ;  lying  west  of  these,  or  upon  the  top  of  them  in  position,  b  a 
elass  (^  rocks,  formed  by  deposition  out  of  salt  water,  and  containing 
traces  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  of  the  period  when  they  were  formed^ 
unaltered  by  any  metamorphic  action.  In  physical  character  they  ar» 
sand  stone  rooks,  both  fine  grained  and  conglomerated ;  more  frequently 
composed  of  siliceous  and  argillaceous  matter  forming  slates  and  flag 
stones.  Limestone  occurs  in  subordinate  quantity  with  streaks  of  carbona- 
ceous matter,  or  small  isolated  masses  of  coal,  mostly  anthracite,  but  never 
oontaining  a  true  coal  seaoL 

With  these  are  associated  beds  of  shale,  the  tints  principally  grey  or 
brown,  olive  and  green,  and  even  red  is  here  and  there  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  series. 

Inclosed  among  these  beds  in  this  country,  occur  the  beds  of  plaster  and 
silt  ef  this  State,  The  lower  beds  of  this  series  merge  gradually  into  the 
metamorphic  clay  slate,  and  the  upper  pass  into  the  old  red  sand  stone. 
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Tkifl  class  <tf  rooks  so  largely  developed  in  iUs  State,  and  so  important,  tan    • 
bat  ihMj  formed  in  irastcm  Enrc^,  where  they  were  formerly  termed 
Oreywaaeke  rooks,  and  in  latter  years,  CamVrian,  and  silnrian  Systems,  from 
the  English  localities  where  they  are  found  most  abundant. 

6«ch  a  system  of  nomendatnre  b  nnfbrtonate,  as  conveying  no  inferma- 
tkm  to  one  ^orant  of  the  locality,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  see  the 
•nalogmis  rocks  -of  this  State  receive  names  deriyed  from  their  kcalitj, 
whadi  require  thus  a  new  name  in  every  State  where  they  may  be  found  to 
exist. 

It  18  the  modt  reoently  formed  or  higher  portion  <)f  these  rocks  (the  tib^ 
Han  series)  that  occupy  the  northern  portion  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and 
which  are  sob-dividod  by  the  authors  of  the  geological  survey  of  the  State 
of  New-Toric,  into  iSLt  Onmidaga  salt  group,  the  water  lime  group,  the  St» 
fteoa  limestone,  the  Maroellus  shale,  the  Hamilton  group  and  the  Genesee 
black  shale ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  allude  to  these  more  fcUy  hereafter. 

After  the  formation  of  these  rocks,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  period 
of  great  repose,  »  far  as  volcanic  action  is  concerned,  over  a  large  portion 
ci  the  earUi's  surfiMO  during  which,  a  deep  sea  with  extensive  shores  pre- 
vailed. Then  as  now,  the  waves  beat  the  surftce  and  washed  the  beack, 
until  round  pebbles  and  fine  black  sand  were  formed;  the  wind  drove  the 
surge  upon  the  shore,  fomnng  the  wave  and  rij^le  marks,  the  rains  of  many 
ages  fell  upon  the  sands  and  pitted  them,  and  wading  birds  walked  toand 
fro  and  1^  their  steps  imprinted  on  the  sea  retiring  bottom :  covered  up 
and  overwhelmed,  oonverted  into  rock  and  raised  above  the  water  level  th^ 
have  become  a  sand  stone,  containing  all  the  traces  and  impression^  of  lift 
and  change  which  have  passed  over  them.  This  istheold  red  sandstone  of 
European  writers,  the  system  of  a  few  English  writers,  and  the  Portage  and 
Chemung  group  of  the  New- York  State  survey.  The  groups  lie  in  the  im» 
mediate  southern  portion  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  pass  out  into  the 
neighboring  county  of  Tompkins  and  farther  south.  Upon  the  top  of  these 
rocks  and  still  lat^  formed,  are  found  in  successive  order,  the  limestone, 
containing  true  coal  beds,  magne^a  limestone,  new  red  sand  stone,  serpen- 
tine and  chalk,  with  the  green  sand  of  Jersey.  These  not  occurring  in  this 
oounty  do  not  require  forther  notice. 

These  last  rocks  conclude  the  series  which  have  been  termed  secondary ^ 
and  which  commenced  with  the  first  bed  of  fossiliferous  slate. 

Beds  of  hard  rook  are  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  overlying  Ae 
chalk,  and  have  from  their  position,  received  the  name  of  tertiary  stratft. 
On  this  continent  no  tertiary  rocks  are  found,  but  they  are  represented  by 
beds  of  eUy,  sand,  and  gravel,  which  fi^m  the  foaals  contained  within 
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them,  indicate  ihem  to  Have  been  in  the  opinion  of  some,  cotempomncons* 
.  These,  however,  as  being  on  the  snrface,  and  in  many  places  forming  the 
.cultiyated  soil  of  the  county  of  Seneca  will  bo  bettor  treated  of  under  that 
head,  and  that  of  the  distribution  of  post  tertiary  beds  over  the  county. 

These  were  deposited  long  anterior  to  human  existence  on  iha  globe ; 
and  the  only  change  which  the  physical  aspect  of  the  county  has  undergone 
since,  is  the  silent  alteration  which  the  atmosphere,  and  streams  of  water 
effect,  in  cutting  nver  courses,  depositing  beds  of  alluvial  clay,  and  the  for- 
mation of  beds  of  marl. 

The  hiatus  which  exists  in  the  upper  secondary  beds  in  western  New- 
Tork,  nothing  being  found  above  the  old  red  sand  stone,  but  the  beds  of 
drifted  sand  and  gravel  of  a  late  tertiary  epoch,  naturally  leads  to  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  probable  causes  which  led  to  the  non-deposition  (tf  the  car- 
boniferous limestone,  the  coal  series,  and  the  upper  secondary  bed»  which 
terminate  with  the  chalk  series. 

That  the  entire  section  of  country  was  immersed  under  water,  the  depo- 
>ution  of  the  drift  and  of  boulders  is  proof;  but  the  want  of  even  deposi- 
tion of  fine  sand  and  of  calcareous  corals,  show  the  absence  of  an  archipela- 
go ocean  since  the  period  of  the  New- York  system  being  deposited. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  an  inland  sea  covered  the  western  surface  of 
this  State  at  that  period,  and  observations  made  on  the  elevation  of  the 
fliuurgins  or  shores  of  this  ancient  lake,  would  tend  to  support  this  view ; 
measurements  made  on  the  Ontario  lake  ridge  show  that  the  water  stood, 
at  various  times,  at  different  leveb,  the  highest  point  of  which  has  been  al 
nine  hjpdred  and  fifty-'six  feet  above  the  sea,  or  seven  hundred  and  sixty- 
two  feet  above  the  present  margin  of  Lake  Ontario.  Seven  shores  have 
been  distinctly  traced  on  the  sides  of  the  ridge,  each  below  the  other,  untH 
the  present  shore  is  reached.  Similar  terraces  or  ancient  shores  have  been 
traced  at  the  head  of  Seneca  lake.  When  the  waters  stood  at  the  highest 
point  indicated,  the  area  occupied  must  have  boen  of  immense  extent, 
limited  by  the  Highlands  and  the  New  England  range  on  the  east,  the 
shores  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  the  AUeghanies  on  the  south,  and, 
perhaps,  by  the  region  of  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi  on  the  west. 
The  outlet  of  this  vast  body  of  water,  was  probably  by  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Connecticut,  the  Hudson,  and  possibly  by  the  Susquehanna,  each  of 
ampler  dimensions  than  at  this  day,  and  probably  being  united,  to  some 
extent,  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut  formed  the  chief  channel.  Thedepo- 
mtion  of  drift  which  occurred  at  this  period  of  time,  may  be  traced  down 
that  valley,  in  the  large  number  of  boulders  deported  in  its  bed,  with  the 
fiict  also,  that  those  reposing  on  the  opposite  shore  of  Long  Island,  are  of 
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Coimectioat  <Hrigin ;  the  anppofdtion  may  be  hazarded  tliat  tUs  po^on  was 
tlie  chief  emboudiare  of  the  inland  waters. 

Saoh  a  sea  flowing  toward  the  southeast,  carrying  a  large  amount  of  drift 
with  a  strong  carrent,  and  subject  to  the  periodical  lowering  of  its  level,  at 
long  intervals,  must  have  had  great  effect  on  the  bottom  over  which  it  flow^ 
ed.  The  deepening  of  many  valleys  of  western  I^w-York,  and  especially 
of  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  must  have  been  due  to  this 
cause.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Seneca  river,  the  abrasion  of  the  sur&oe  ot 
the  rocks,  and  the  wearing  away  of  the  shale  from  the  underlying  Seneca 
limestone,  are  evident  marks  of  the  existence  and  force  of  such  a  body  of 
water.  The  erosion  of  the  edges  of  the  Moscow  shale,  and  Tully  lime- 
stone, on  the  margin  of  both  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  is  a  further  proof. 

The  lakes  on  each  side  of  Seneca  county  must  have  uded  considerably  in 
giving  southerly  outlets  to  this  sea,  by  way  of  the  Susquehanna,  while  the 
waters  stood  at  a  high  level. 

Both  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes  poured  forth  their  waters  until  they  sub- 
sided to  a  level  of  about  nine  hundred  and  eighty  feet,  when  Cayuga  ceased 
to  flow  south,  because  of  its  lesser  depth ;  Seneca  lake,  and  the  valley  south 
of  it,  continued  to  discharge  till  the  waters  retired,  and  brou^t  the  level 
of  the  sea  about  ninety  feet  lower,  when  the  communication  between  the 
inland  waters  and  the  Susquehanna  ceased,  and  the  forther  drainage  was 
into  the  Atlantic,  by  the  eastern  rivers. 

The  existence  of  such  an  inland  ocean  would  account  for  the  non-exist- 
ence of  the  upper  beds  of  secondary  rocks,  the  absence  of  limestone  and 
ooal  strata,  the  deposition  and  direction  of  the  drift,  and  the  northern  origin 
of  boulders. 

Onondaga  Salt  Group — Gypsum  Graup.^ 

This  is  the  lowest,  and  most  anciently  deposited,  of  the  secondary  rocks 
which  are  found  in  this  county.  The  group  lies  upon  a  bed  of  limestone, 
which,  on  account  of  its  development  in  extent  and  fossil  character,  at  Lock- 
port  and  Niagara,  has  received  the  names  of  Lockport  and  Niagara  lime- 
stones; it  was  previously  termed  geodiferous  aod  bituminous  limestone; 
and  is  coeval  in  deposition  with  the  Wenlock  limestone  of  the  upper  Silurian 
rocks  of  British  geologists. 

This  rock  dips  south  at  a  gentle  angle,  and  lying  upon  it,  and  partaking 
of  the  same  southerly  slope,  are  the  series  of  beds  which  contain,  as  their 
characteristic  ingredient,  sulphate  of  lime,  or  plaster. 

These  beds  consist  of  slates,  indurated  marls,  limestones,  containii^ 
silica  to  a  large  amount ;  and  beds  in  which  limestone  exists,  but  in  amount 
inferior  to  the  alumina  or  day.    The  majority  of  the  beds  contain  alumina 
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in  eteesB ;  they  wettber  or  crumble  rapidly  on  ezpogure,  and  form  adiea 
gray  and  drab  colored  soft  shales,  which  give  the  ohaiacteristie  appeaiano* 
of  the  group. 

Li  the  NeiwT(»k  State  Surrey,  this  group  has  been  subdiyided  as  fol* 
loiTB,  eommeneing  from  below : 

1.  A  bed  of  bine  and  green  shales,  with  occasional  bands  of  red. 

2.  Ghreen  and  ash  colored  marls,  with  their  seams  of  fibrous  gypsom  and 
oolorleas  selenite,  and  occasional  small  masses  of  compact  gypsom. 

S.  Gray  and  ash  colored  maris  and  shales,  containmg  the  wwkable  bedi 
of  gypsum. 

Between  the  different  portions  of  the  deposit  there  are  no  well  marked 
lines  of  diyiaiQn,  but  eaoh  in  its  entirety  is  sufficiently  well  defined. 


DiAOftAH  VEOK  THX  STATB  SvETIT. 

(«)  OrMo  and  Mae  riud«  with  red. 

(b)  Shaly  Umeetone  with  jibroM  gyptmii. 

(e)  Lower  gypaam  bed. 

(d)  Shaly  limeatone  with  caTitles  and  iUie  poree  between  bedi  orfypnun. 

(e)  Unier  gypmrn  bed. 

(f )  Light  gray  and  drab  colored  liaiettoae. 

This  group,  which  extends  across  the  State  in  a  narrow  belt  from  the 
south  and  west  of  Niagara  county  to  the  west  border  of  Montgomery,  has 
perhaps  its  greatest  width  where  it  crosses  the  county  of  Seneca,  owing  to 
the  dffliudation  of  the  super-imposed  rocks  on  its  southern  edge.  It  occu- 
pies the  whole  of  the  county  north  of  the  Seneca  river,  (except  that  portion 
of  the  town  of  Waterloo  where  it  is  covered  up  by  limestone,)  embracing 
the  whole  of  the  towns  of  Junius  and  Tyre  ;  all  but  the  southwest  comer 
of  Seneca  Falls,  and  that  portion  of  Waterloo  north  of  a  Ibe  drawn  from 
the  village  and  trending  northwest  into  Ontario  county. 

There  is,  however,  scarcely  any  external  evidence  of  its  existence,  as  the 
uppermost  rock  of  that  district,  except  the  appearance  of  springs  as  at 
Dublin,  (in  Junius,)  charged  with  sulphates  of  magnesia  and  iron,  d^ved 
from  the  leakage  through  the  gypseous  shales. 

The  rock  can  scarcely  be  said  to  appear  upon  the  surface,  by  elevation  of 
the  strata,  but  rather  to  be  exposed  by  natural  or  artificial  cuttings,  as  ai 
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Bear  Creek,  and  a  few  loeaKties  wbere  wells  liaye  been  malk  north  of  Se- 
neca Falls  Tillage,  being  covered  up  by  alluyial  and  tertiary  deposits  to  s 
great  depdi,  Tarymg  from  fifteen  to  fifty  feet,  as  is  noticed  when  treating  of 
the  soils  of  Junius  and  Tyre. 

Tke  waters  of  die  Seneca  lake,  in  their  passage  eastward,  haye  their  out- 
let through  the  oyerljing  shales  and  limestone,  and  have  worn  their  track 
along  this  group,  exposing  its  upper  beds,  which  extend  on  either  bank  of 
A%  Tillage  of  Seneca  Falls,  near  the  fall  of  the  riyer,  extending  two  and  a 
half  miles  down  die  stream. 


Szcnoii  Of  OmuM  Bid  at  Mm.  Swabt's  Vamm- 


(a)  Oypfiim  rock. 


(b)  Cloy. 


<c)  limoftoM. 


(d)  OypieoM  mul. 


The  greatest  exposures  of  the  rook  are  on  the  north  bank,  on  the  fiirm 
of  Mr.  Frederick  Swaby,  and  also  on  the  ground  of  Mr.  Cady.  The  rock 
on  Mr.  Swaby's  fiurm  was  extensiyely  worked  at  one  period,  and  before 
he  pmrchased  the  property ;  but,  owing  in  some  degree  to  the  limited  nze 
of  the  beds,  b«i  chiefly  to  the  neglect  of  the  parties  who  worked  the  quar- 
ries, they  are  not  produotiye.  The  difficulty  seems  to  haye  arisen  from  the 
omission  of  separating  the  rock  from  the  shales  and  marly  limestone  which 
surrounds  it,  any  large  proportion  of  which  would,  by  its  tendency  to  fall 
apart,  destroy  the  property  of  the  cement. 

Although  the  upper  layer  of  gypsum  beds  are  by  no  means  so  yaluable 
as  the  lower,  yet  from  the  size  of  the  masses  of  rock  on  Mr.  Swaby's  &rm, 
where  it  is  exposed  by  the  riyer,  and  the  capability  of  gettinc;  it  free  from 
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the  surrounding  decomposed  bed,  there  is  but  little  donbt  tbat  widi  ordinary 
care,  a  pore  plaster  could  be  obtained  there.  The  height  of  the  cutting  js 
about  forty  feet,  and  the  upper  bed  of  rock,  the  drab  colored  limestone  is 
coTered  by  a  few  feet  of  soil ;  it  is  about  six  feet  thick,  in  thin  courses,  broken 
into  fragments,  and  underlaid  by  scTeral  feet  of  decomposed  clay,  shale,  and 
marl,  with  gypsum  crystals  and  particles  scattered  through  :  both  the  lime- 
stone and  the  shale  have  cavities  on  their  exposed  surface,  partly  caused  by 
the  softer  and  more  soluble  portions  of  the  rock  being  washed  out,  by  water 
filtering  through.  Underneath,  and  surromidad  by  the  latter,  is  the  plaster 
in  large  masses,  lying  next  each  other,  though  unconnected,  deposited  where 
formed,  and  almost  unaltered  smce  deposition,  for  the  lines  of  stratification 
pass  quite  evenly  from  one  mass  of  plaster  into  another,  and  quite  uniform- 
ly through  the  intervening  gypseous  marl,  thus  showing  that  all  were  depo- 
sited and  consolidated  at  one  period. 

Some  of  the  masses  of  plaster  exposed  are  of  considerable  size :  one  ia 
estimated  to  be  fifteen  feet  high,  and  thirty-five  feet  broad ;  the  bottom  has 
not  been  fully  exposed  by  cutting.  Thin  veins  of  selenito,  in  small  rhom- 
boidal  tables,  as  well  as  in  silky  filaments,  occur  through  those  beds.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  opposite  to  Mr.  Swaby's  quarries,  the  blufb 
of  gypsum  rock  approach  the  banks,  but  they  have  not  been  exposed,  except 
by  cuttings  in  a  few  places,  and  the  indications  were  so  poor  as  not  to  justify 
further  attempts. 

These  beds  are  the  same  as  on  the  north  side,  the  upper  layer  being 
covered  deeply  by  the  marly  shale. 

As  the  whole  of  the  soil  between  the  river  and  the  road  leading  to  the 
Cayuga  bridge,  is  underlaid  by  thk  group,  some  points  might  be  readily 
selected,  where  by  excavation,  not  only  good  upper  beds,  but  the  lower  and 
better  beds  of  gypsum  could  be  reached ;  it  is  in  this  angle  alone  that  good 
beds  of  plaster  can  be  expected,  in  this  county,  and  when  opened  ihey  will 
probably  be  worked  economically  and  profitably. 

Farther  east  the  plaster  rock  makes  its  appearanee  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  at  the  railroad  bridge,  and  again  on  the  south  side,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  a  cut  made  through  the  bank  by  the  railroad  c<Mnpany  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  low  ground  at  the  margin  of  the  lake ;  this  cut  has 
exposed  the  plaster,  which  is  covered  by  a  great  depth  of  clay,  in  some 
places  it  is  probably  twenty-five  feet  in  depth.  This  bed  is  on  the  turn  of 
Mr.  0.  Tyler,  and  gives  promise  of  future  value.  The  present  cutting 
has  been  made  east  by  north,  and  exposes  the  edge  of  the  strata ;  the  beds 
of  shale,  of  which  there  are  four  courses  distinctly  marked,  are  slightly 
curved,  with  their  convexity  upward ;  here,  also,  the  stratification  passes 
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frwn  the  rock  into  shale.  Some  of  the  connes  of  gypsum  rock  are  of 
considerable  thickness,  one  bed  bemg  four  and  a  half  feet,  and  another  two 
and  a  half  feet  thick ;  as  fiur  as  now  Tisible,  this  promises  to  be  a  good 
•opening  with  many  local  advantages.  The  piaster  stone  is  rf  a  deep  blue 
color,  very  dense  and  fiUed  with  crystalline  plates  of  selenite ;  it  efferyes- 
cee  strongly  with  acids. 

The  limestone  which  overlies  ihe  group  at  Seneca  Falls,  is  of  a  hard 
texture,  and  interspersed  with  cavities  here  and  there,  which  are  filled  with 
crystalline  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  mammillary  concretions ; 
tiiis  deposit  of  carbonate  of  lime,  concretes  the  marl  and  shale  below,  into 
forms  resembling  breccia  or  conglomerate,  and  is  produced  by  the  trickling 
of  springs  through  strata  of  limestone  and  depositing  the  lime  which  the 
water  held  in  solution,  in  these  cavities. 

Masses  of  this  stalactiUal  chancter  have  been  found  on  the  soutii  side 
of  the  canal  bank,  below  the  village,  where  a  calcareous  spring  oozes  out 
from  the  rock ;  the  deposit  from  the  water  of  thb  spring,  is  so  even,  and 
ribboned  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  agate  when  broken  across,  and  as  iii 
takes  a  polish  the  material  can  be  wrought  into  various  objects  of  utility, 
but  more  appropriately  into  ornaments. 

These  same  springs  carrying  down  sulphate  of  lime  into  the  shale,  and 
depositing  it  slowly,  produces  those  colored  stellar  crystaline  masses  of 
gypsum  found  in  the  marL 

Lying  above  the  limestone  before  alluded  to,  is  a  thin  bed  of  stone,  part* 
ly  silicious,  partly  allumiuous  and  containing  some  magnesia ;  it  is  blue 
when  first  exposed,  but  afterward  changes  to  a  drab  or  grey  color.  It  is  a 
silico-argilaceous  limestone ;  and  from  it,  in  other  localities,  has  been  ob* 
tained  the  useful  hydraulic  lime,  or  water  cement.  This  rock  which  ap- 
pears on  the  eastern  shore  of  Cayuga  lake,  and  also,  at  Phelps  in  Ontario 
county,  does  not  present  in  the  beds  of  Seneca  county,  the  same  useful  pro- 
perties. These  properties  vary  inasmuch  as,  one  portion  contains  too 
much  carbonate  of  lime,  and  another  too  much  silica,  and  such  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  at  Seneca  Falls. 

Every  good  hydraulic  mortar  depends  for  its  success  upon  the  formation 
of  silicate  of  lime.  This  must  be  formed  by  the  agency  of  water,  which  is 
partly  taken  up,  thereby  forming  a  hydrated  silicate.  The  only  essential 
constituents  there  are  silica  and  lime,  and  water  to  produce  the  combina- 
tion ;  but  few  stones  have  that  simple  constitution ;  they  contain  other 
bases,  such  as  oxides  of  iron,  and  manganese,  and  magnesia,  and  even  clay, 
(alumina,)  which  imite  with  the  excess  of  silica,  to  form  double  silicates^ 
which  IB  the  case  of  manganese  and  magnesia,  are  very  insoluble,  and 
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fiierefore  render  tiie  mortar  harder  and  more  durable.  It  !s  for  tUa  reaaoa 
h  has  been  deemed  necessary  that  a  hydranlio  stone  oement  siioald  contain 
magnesia.  It  is  possible,  if  a  stone  do  not  contain  the  exact  ingredients,  or 
tiiese  not  in  due  proportion,  so  to  amend  theb  character  as  to  produce  ulti- 
mately s  good  cement ;  and  it  is  well  known  the  best  lime  cea^ts  for  fine 
works,  are  those  which  are  made  artificially.  The  silica  in  a  cement  stone 
Aonld  not  exkt  as  ordinary  sand,  or  quartz  powder,  but  in  that  peculiar 
state  in  ^diich  it  w31  gelatiniie  with  an  acid,  that  is,  just  when  it  has  es- 
Q$feii  from  its  combination  with  a  base. 

It  may  be  brought  into  thb  condition  by  calcining  it  with  an  alkali,  as 
potash  or  soda,  or  with  an  earth  at  a  bright  red  heat.  When  mixed  witii 
water  the  ground  stone  will  then  set  in  a  cement. 

If  a  limestone  contains  clay  in  a  less  ratio  than  ten  par  cent,  it  will  bum 
m  common  lime,  and  will  not  cement.  If  it  contains  twenty  per  cent  of 
clay  it  will  slake,  but  it  will  also  cement.  If  it  contains  an  amount  of  day 
equal  to  thirty  per  cent,  it  will  not  slake  well,  nor  heat,  but  forms  an  excel- 
lent eement.  If  the  natural  stone  contains  other  bases  besides  clay,  as 
magnesia  and  iron,  and  perhaps  manganese,  which  may  be  determined  by 
analysis,  it  is  easy,  in  order  to  render  it  a  good  cement*  so  to  adjust  the 
proporticms  of  these  bases,  that  in  affinity  they  shall  represent  the  thirty 
per  cent  of  clay.  Qreat  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  burning,  as  many 
good  hydraulic  limes  are  rendered  worthless  by  over^buming,  partly  owing 
to  tiie  silicates  becoming  fused  by  the  heat. 

The  water  limestone  being  like  other  beds,  a  deporit  from  saline  waters, 
il  must  vary  in  different  localities  to  some  extent,  and  hence  the  discord- 
ance between  the  economical  values  of  this  stone,  in  this  county  and  the 
county  of  Ontario. 

The  southern  border  of  this  limestone  being  hid  under  Seneca  Falls,  it 
has  not  been  examined.  A  few  courses  may  be  seen  south  of  the  falls,  imd 
at  the  quarries  of  Mr.  Wuchter  uid  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  Scauas,  but  the 
stone  is  not  well  marked  in  its  characters.  A  mill  in  the  village  of  Seneca 
Falls  is  constructed  with  this  stone,  obtained  from  the  immediate  yicinity. 
Upon  examination  the  grain  is  very  coarse,  and  is  full  of  geodal  cavities. 

Marcdhis  Shale, 

This  term  has  been  applied  to  the  mass  of  fissile  fossiliferous  bhie  slate, 
which  overlies  the  Seneca  limestone.  It  corresponds  with  the  pyriliferous 
rock  of  Br.  Eaton,  and  has  hardly  a  representative  in  the  British  rocks 
formed  in  the  upper  secondary  period,  the  deposits  which  were  formed  at 
coeval  periods  being,  in  the  two  continents  of  very  different  amounts.  These, 
wUch  in  Uie  eastern  states  amount  to  several  thousand  feet  in  tUokneas, 
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io  BDi  vMok  if  WKoy  hwaini  ftet  hk  wwton  Ivropo;  liesM  aritat  Urn 
tUkMitj  o£  iaJSng  thei«fi«Mi^aAmBof  Moli,or«ppljiiigaeoHim<miiMM 
tobotL 

This  bed  of  ahale  nay  be  eonsidBred  in  many  raipeota  as  resembling  At 
nsaeroot  beds  of  orerijing  skte,  wUeb  have  received  the  naaM  of  tbe 
Hamilton  group ;  yet  as  it  bas  been  treated  s^iarately  in  the  State  snrvey, 
it  nu^y  be  useful  to  continue  the  subdiTision  in  this  work. 

The  characteristioB  of  this  bed  are,  a  Mack,  or  black  and  blue  slaie,  eaafy 
broken,  or  weathering  into  small  fragments ;  under  the  finger  it  splits  into 
ihin  laminm,  whiok  when  separated,  display  the  boUow  of  a  fossil  mottuse 
shell,  to  the  abundance  of  whidi  this  rook  appears  to  owe  its  extraordSnary 
isnlHttty.  It  B  Tory  sofi,  and  may  be  marked  by  the  finger  nail,  or  crushed 
undmr  the  fingers,  and  from  the  excess  of  idumina,  (or  clay  J  it  is  decom- 
posed readily  into  a  tenacious  clay.  When  broken  a  whitish,  dotted  frost- 
iDg  may  be  dLscemed  on  the  firesh  surfrees,  produced  by  a  deeompoeition 
ef  the  iron  pyrites  in  the  stone,  producing  a  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  a  sul* 
pkate  of  lime,  which  erystalfise  at  rke  spot  where  produced. 

Thb  shale  occupies  a  censiderable  portion  of  the  county,  the  extent  of 
which  may  be  seen  by  a  refsrenee  to  the  ge<dogical  map^  Its  northern  line 
is  the  southern  limit  of  the  Seneca  limestone,  stretdiing  across  the  county 
from  the  Cayuga  to  the  Seneca  lake.  On  the  shores  of  the  latter  it  £»* 
plays  its  greatest  width,  occupying  the  spaoe  from  lot  number  2,  in  Fayette, 
on  the  Seneca  rhrer,  the  wh<de  surfikce  of  the  town  as  fiur  as  the  northern 
half  of  lots  number  82  and  83,  and  the  middle  of  lot  84 ;  pasidng  south  in 
an  easterly  direction  to  Oayt^  lake,  it  passes  out  en  At  north  limit  of  the 
south  tier  of  lots  of  '*  the  reservation,"*  thus  including  an  area  of  about 
twenty-eight  miles  of  the  oounty,  and  embracing  tiie  northern  and  middle 
portions  of  Fayette.  Much  of  the  northeast  of  Fayette  is  covered  by  this 
shale,  but  as  it  only  caps  the  limestone,  which  hi  also  exposed,  the  ktter 
has  been  treated  as  the  sur&ce  rock  of  that  portbn  of  llie  county. 

Abundant  opportimities  are  offered  hr  examining  this  slate  on  the  Seneca 
lake  shore,  commencing  one  mile  south  of  the  outlet,  where  it  rises  from 
under  Ae  vrater,  and  attains  an  elevation  of  ft^>m  ten  to  eighty  feet  above 
the  water's  edge.  Ob  every  elevated  ridge  of  land  it  either  appears  on  Ac 
surfkce,  or  is  fbund  at  flrom  one  to  riz  feet  deep,  the  plow  offeen  turning  it 
up.  On  the  exposed  road  surfaces,  at  almost  every  sinking  for  wells,  and 
on  the  side  of  the  water  courses,  where  drift  clay  has  been  washed  away,  h 
fiMcms  the  surfaoe  rock.  Its  repeated  fractures,  and  upheaval  of  the  e^^;es, 
are  marked  along  the  free  of  the  town  by  the  ledges  of  land  pointing  in  a 
direction  N.  N.  W.  and  S.  S.  E.,  At  bluff  end  being  northeast,  and  the 
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gcoitle  dope  to  the  sovtbwest  Tliese  ridges  are  moire  disUnoAly  qiarked  on 
the  western  aide  of  the  town  i  and  there  also  the  whole  land  is  more  ele* 
vated,  showing  that  the  local  cause  which  produced  these,  was  more  influx 
ential  on  the  western  edge  of  the  county.  What  that  influence  may  have 
been,  is  noticed  when  treating  of  Seneca  limestone,  and  in  confirmation  of 
the  truth  of  the  view  advanced,  may  be  adduced  the  calculations  of  Bris* 
choff,  derived  from  observaticms,  which  show  that  a  mass  of  sandstone  five 
'nules  in  thickness,  heated  to  100  degrees,  would  undergo  an  elevation  of 
twenty*five  feet  by  mere  force  of  expansion,  while  a  mass  of  clay  rock,  (slate 
or  shale,)  will,  on  the  contrary,  undergo  contractioB,  producmg  fracture  of 
the  mass.  Where  then  expansion  of  one  mass  of  stone  oeonrs^  with  fracture 
of  portions  at  the  opposite  end,  these  latter  must  be  inevitably  di^[^aoed 
from  their  horizontal  poMtiim,  and  produce  that  undulatbg  sur&ee  of  oouno 
try  which  Fayette  exhibits. 

Though  constantly  appearing  on  the  surfitce,  the  Marcellus  shale  is  not^ 
very  thick,  certunly  not  equal  to  the  shale  bed  in  the  counties  east,  the 
shale  thinning  off  as  it  passes  west  Over  the  north  and  middle  of  Fayette 
it  cannot  be  more  in  any  place  than  sixty  feet,  and  thatoceurs  on  the  S^e- 
ofr  lake  shore,  for  it  gradually  thins  off  ai  the  eastward  and  northward* 
The  limestone  quarried  near  the  county  poor  house,  and  the  quarry  of  Mr. 
James  Rorison,  crop  out  without  any  coverii^ ;  while  at  Mr.  A.  Rorison^s, 
ftirther  west  it  is  twenty-five  feet  below  the  surfiice  covered  by  two  feet  of 
shale.  On  lot  number  twelve,  the  shale  is  eight  feet  below  the  surface, 
and  fiAy-one  feet  thick ;  the  limestone  is  then  reached ;  andx>v^  tiie  whde 
district,  the  distance  at  ^ch  that  useful  stone  lies,  can  easily  be  determined 
by  the  simple  process  of  boring,  and  in  some  instances  can  be  profitably 
wori:ed.  Carbonate  of  Ume  forms  a  small  constituent  of  this  rock,  it  offer* 
vesees  with  acid,  and  yields  about  four  per  cent ;  this  pn^portion  varies,  in- 
ooreasing  in  some  q>ots  to  a  thin  seam  or  streak  of  limestone,  in  other  plaoes 
resultmg  in  the  formadon  of  nodules  or  concretions  of  limestone  deposited 
from  water  tru&ling  through  the  mass  of  day  before  it  was  Mlj  consoli- 
dated. 

The  iron  pyrites  so  abundant  in  very  minute  grains  through  the  rock, 
causes  by  its  decompodtion,  the  breaking  d^  of  the  mass  into  fr-agments, 
wd  the  Uberaticm  of  sulphur  which  passes  as  sulphureted  hydrogen  into 
the  water ;  The  waters  of  Fayette  are  but  sli^tly  impregnated  with  this 

The  abundance  of  v^table  matter  is  the  cause  of  the  deep  tint  to 
the  shale;  its  decomposition  produces  the  bitumen  which  is  so  diffused 
threugh  some  of  the  seams  as  to  give  them  the  character  of  coal,  as  it 
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Inns  m  tlie  fife  vitli  a  iftraig  iknt ;  in  loiiie  of  theoodiiles  oatities  ezisli 
wldch  oontom  bttaaeieii* 

The  toeal  speoies  of  this  rock  are  not  nnmerons,  though  the  indiTidoal 
Vimber  la  rery  great.  The  nj^r  lajeis  contain  atrjpaand  orihis  in  great 
abundance.  TentacoUteSf  an  oeoasional  goniatite  impression,  and  strc^o- 
mena,  bnt  the  jHredominant  molliuie  of  this  rock  is  ayioola.  The  forma  of 
sheUi  are  wdl  preserved  in  the  rock ;  they  are  of  the  minute  and  delicate 
qpedes  and  imply  from  their  preservation,  as  well  the  fine  character  of  the 
day  in  which  they  are  imbedded,  as  the  quiet  condition  of  the  deep  ocean 
bottom  <«  whidi  they  ttved. 

From  the  fissile  character  and  ready  decomposition  of  this  shale  by  the 
9iti  it  ia  unfit  for  any  indvstrial  uaes.  It  shoidd  not  be  used  where  a  left 
Vgillieeoua  atone  could  be  had. 

It  has  gradually  rendered  the  drift  soil  overlaying  it,  more  s6S  and  more 
letentive  of  water ;  and  th^re  are  few  places  in  the  town  where  it  could  be 
CMiaidered  any  improvemmt  to  luring  it  to  the  aurlEMe. 

PoMilt  in  tfM  BfvedlQi  8lua«. 


iriiil' 


1.  OrtlKwm  mbvlatuk  4.  StfophooMM  Mllf«a. 

a  ▲▼ienla  terit.  a  StrophooMim  mneroott*. 

a.  T«ni«siiUUfc  ••  StfopkooidM  portnkiw. 

Seneca  Limestom. 

This  *'  cemiferoua  limeatOEae"  of  the  State  survey  is  uniform,  both  in  its 
mineral  character  and  fossil  contents,  in  ita  entice  extent ;  which  is  from 
Ibe  Hudson  river  on  the  east  to  the  Niagara  on  the  west 

This  rodk  which  lies  immediately  above  the  gypseous  group  and  bounds 
ite  southern  margin,  in  a  fine  grained  compact  sUme  of  a  deep  blue  cokur, 
ahewmg  very  fine  shining  cryataUne  feceta  when  broken.  The  upper  in« 
elinea  to  a  greyiah  tint,  and  from  containing  alumina  passes  to  an  aahy 
ph^.  It  contaittsmassesof  black  flint  or  homstone  imbedded  in  thestratai 
and  occasionally  extended  as  their  streaks  or  lines  separate  the  beds.    This 
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insertion  of  flint  between  the  mBM6§i  inereMea,  west  of  die  eonsty  to  matk 
an' extent  as  to  thin  the  limestone,  and  almost  alter  ito  cluiraeter. 

Tliis  rock  when  exposed  has  '*  its  oakareoos  matter  soon  diasotred  ont, 
leaving  the  homstone  in  jagged  or  irregular  projecting  points,  from  which  it 
reoeires  the  local  naiaie  of  chawed  rod^."*  In  this  oototj  the  alteralioii 
of  the  rook  does  not  occur  in  place ;  hut  small  rdled  stones  out  of  Ae 
drift,  are  found  scattered  over  the  surface  to  a  short  distance  south*  In  the 
strata  when  exposed,  the  beds  arte  in  a  few  instances  separated  l^  a  talcose 
siialj  elaj« 

Although  its  position  is  that  of  a  band  across  the  western  oouaties,  yel 
in  the  county  of  Seneca  it  occupies  no  more  than  an  area  of  six  miles. 
About  one  mile  and  three-fimrths  west  of  Waterioo,  it  appears  under  ^ 
bed  of  the  river,  and  crosses  over  to  the  southern  side  and  is  traceable  east» 
waid  toward  Cayuga  lake,  where  it  passes  out  of  the  comity  abovt  one 
and  a  half  miles  south  of  Canoga.  Its  northern  limit  is  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  gypseous  group. 

Through  a  large  part  of  this  section,  especially  in  the  northeast  part  cl 
Fayette  it  is  covered  by  the  rock  next  in  succession,  the  Maroellus  shale,  but 
is  exposed  in  several  places,  owing  to  the  strata  being  altered  from  their 
horizontal  position,  cracked  in  several  places,  and  thp  southern  end  being 
depressed*  The  dip  of  the  rock  b  slight,  and  those  alterations  wiach  have 
been  caused  by  moven^nts  horn  below^  have  left  few  traces  <m  the  general 
sur&ce  of  ^e  country,  which  is  slighty  raised  above  the  level  oi  the  sur- 
rounding land  and  b  gently  undulating. 

The  thickness  of  the  bed  of  shale  which  covers  this  Hmestone  varies,  but 
in  many  places  is  not  more  than  four  feet.  On  Mr.  Hester's  &rm,  (lot  87,) 
it  can  be  reached  at  from  six  to  eight  feet  deep ;  and  on  the  ridge,  and 
many  of  the  tmdulations  within  the  district  named,  the  shale  does  not  cover 
it  to  any  greater  depth ;  at  other  points  the  rock  comes  to  the  sur&oe,  or 
is  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  clay. 

The  total  thickness  of  the  limestone  does  not  exceed  thirty  feet  in  this 
eounty,  and  includes  five  or  six  beds  or  strata,  varying  from  nine  to 
eighteen  inches  thick.  In  every  quany  wludi  has  been  op^ed,  ihe  same 
strata  are  exposed.  Thus,  the  courses  in  Mr.  Chamberlain's  and  Mr. 
Wuohter's  quarries  are  similar  to  l^ose  of  Mr.  Rerison's  and  Mr.  McAflis- 
ter's,  showing  that  the  original  horisontal  bed  has  bees  fissured  and  exposed 
in  several  places,  and  thou^  eoeupying  so  many  miles  of  soffiwe,  it  is  only 
twenty-five  feet  in  i&fA. 

Its  brittle  eharaeter,  its  Uue  color,  and  its  fine  graiiMd  and  oompaei 

•SMtt  S«rv«f. 
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strnoturef  tell  its  kktorj.  Similar  to  the  other  limeetoiieB  <A  the  ooonty,  it 
ii  not  the  aggr^tion  of  remains  of  innumerable  mollnscs,  oorab,  and  olbw 
shelled  sea-water  animals,  but  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  a  mud,  whose 
basis  was  a  limestone  rock  originally,  and  which,  being  carried  with  some 
rapidity,  and  copiously  deposited  on  a  sea  bottom  of  great  depth,  was  so 
circumstanced  that  no  animal  remains  could  be  included  in  it,  except  ti 
those  which  were  dead  at  the  time,  or  could  not  resist  the  depositing  cor* 
rent.  That  it  was  of  great  depth  may  be  inferred  from  the  compactness  ef 
the  stone,  and  the  absence  of  coral  remains.  The  upper  beds  are  cracked 
in  many  places  by  fissures,  and  traversed  by  joints  whieh  run  in  two  c&ee- 
tions,  one  east  and  west,  the  other  northeast  and  southwest ;  the  general 
dip  of  this  rock  b  south  by  one  point  west. 

This  rock  has  been  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and  for  conyertioii 
into  oaustic  lime,  in  several  places. 

On  the  Seneca  river,  near  Waterloo,  it  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Snook 
Chamberlain. 

At  Scawas,  or  South  Waterloo,  by  Mr.  H.  Wuohter. 

On  lot  No.  15,  by  Mr.  James  Rorison. 

On  lot  No.  27,  by  Mr.  McAllister. 

Also,  on  the  county  poor-house  farm,  and  a  few  lesser  quarries. 

At  Mr.  Chamberlain's,  where  the  beds  are  well  exposed,  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  rock  can  be  well  examined.  In  this  quarry,  six  beds  or  strata 
are  exposed,  the  soil  above  covering  them  to  a  depth  varying  from  two  to 
eight  feet  The  two  upper  beds  are  cracked  and  fissured  in  several  places, 
down  which  the  water  passes,  and  freezing  in  winter  breaks  it  in  smaller 
fragments,  fit  only  for  the  kiln.  The  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  beds  below  the 
surface  yield  the  largest  blocks  of  stone ;  the  third  bed  is  the  thickest,  be- 
ing about  four  feet  deep ;  between  the  third  and  fourth  bed  is  a  seam  of 
shale,  from  eight  to  twelve  inches  thick,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
chips  and  falls  to  a  fine  soft  powder,  of  a  light  brown  tint ;  while  fresh  it  is 
grayish,  soft  and  unctuous  ;  it  is  a  magnesian  mineral,  and  might  be  classed 
as  a  talcose  slate.  This  material  might  possibly  be  made  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  French  chalk,  or  fullers'  earth ;  when  ground  and  well  washed, 
it  might  be  an  aid  to  pottery  clays ;  or,  when  weathered,  it  might  be  the 
basis  of  a  compost  advantageous  on  loose  and  sandy  ground,  as  an  addition 
fitvorable  to  the  wheat  plant. 

As  a  material  for  building,  the  Seneca  limestone  affords  the  most  durable 
and  beautiful  block  of  any  beds  in  the  county,  and  where  free  from  the  flint 
veins,  or  horn  stones,  it  can  be  dressed  with  great  neatness  and  facility  under 
the  chisel,  and  form  an  important  item  of  industry  in  the  county. 
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The  faults  in  these  beds  of  limestone  give  origin  to  severa  springs,  and 
sfareams  of  water,  of  which  the  most  remaiicable  in  the  district  is  that  of 
Ganoga.  The  slips  which  this  rock  has  made  may  have  been  caused  either 
bj  upheaTal,  or  by  the  removal  of  the  soft  gypsum  rock  below,  allowing 
the  higher  strata  to  ML  down.  To  this  latter  opinion  the  geologbts  of  the 
State  surrey  incline ;  yet  it  is  quite  as  possible  to  be  produced  by  the 
pressure  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  rocks  at  some  distance.  Thus  the  un- 
dulations which  caused  the  bending  of  the  strata  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
county,  may,  by  their  progression  through  a  more  brittle  mass,  have  result* 
ed  in  the  firacture^and  tilting  up  on  the  edge  of  the  Seneca  limestone. 

The  fossils  of  this  rock  are  few.  Vegetable  matter  gives  to  the  whole  mass 
a  tint  of  blue,  which  occasionally  is  so  deep  in  tone  as  to  be  almost  black. 
The  dark  color  is  due  to  bituminous  matter,  and  small  portions  of  bituminous 
coal  have  occasionally  been  taken  from  between  the  strata  of  stone.  Of  the 
animal  remains,  the  strophomena  lineata  is  the  most  abundant  and  cha- 
racteristb.  Cyrtoceras  undulatum,  and  stophomena  undulata,  these  are 
delineated  in  the  annexed  sketches  as  also. the  quarries  at  Scawas  in  the 
town  of  Fayette. 
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Samilten  Group. 

UDder  this  head  are  included  all  the  beds  of  rook  which  underlie  the 
middle  portion  of  the  county,  commencing  about  the  south  tier  of  lots  of  the 
town  of  Fayette,  and  extending  to  the  boundary  Ime  of  Bomulus  and  some 
parts  of  Ovid,  presenting  a  convex  margin  to  the  north.  It  has  derived  its 
name  from  its  development  in  the  town  of  Hamilton,  county  of  Madison* 
In  the  State  survey  this  group  has  been  subdivided  into  six  difierent  series, 
of  which  five  are  shales  or  slate,  and  one  is  limestone.  In  an  ascending 
scale  from  the  lowest  bed,  they  have  been  termed, 

1.  Dark  slaty  fossiliferous  shale. 

2.  Compact  calcareous  blue  shale. 
8.  Olive  shale. 

4.  Ludlowville  shale. 

5.  Encnnal  limestone,  (8.) 

6.  Moscow  shale,  (9.) 

The  numbers  mcluded  within  parenthens  refer  to  their  position  on  the 
geological  map. 

Lymg  between  the  thin  bed  of  Marcellus  shale  which  d^s  under,  and  the 
Tully  limestone  which  overlays  it,  and  forms  a  well  marked  southern  boun- 
dary, as  a  class  of  rocks,  they  are  readily  recognizable.  The  subdivisions 
of  this  group  have  been  founded  partly  upon  the  mineral  character  of  the 
beds,  which  in  some  of  the  series  differ  from  each  other,  and  partly  upon 
the  different  character  of  the  fossils  imbedded  in  it. 

They  may  be  recognized  and  examined  with  great  fiacility  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Seneca  lake,  where,  from  the  constant  action  of  the  westerly  winds, 
the  shore  is  kept  in  a  bold  state,  with  the  naked  rock  exposed.  In  many 
of  the  ravines  on  this  shore,  and  on  the  western  side  of  Cayuga  lake,  simi- 
lar opportunities  are  afforded.  The  Cayuga  li^e  shore  in  this  county  being 
less  undulating,  and  less  exposed  to  the  action  of  agitated  water,  exhibits 
these  shales  to  less  advantage. 

The  deep  waters  which  existed  during  the  period  of  the  deposit  of  the 
Marcellus  shale,  was  also  prevalent  during  the  long  period  which  was  neces- 
sary to  depotut  beds  of  such  immense  thickness  as  are  included  in  this 
group.  From  inspection  of  the  beds  in  several  places,  the  depth  of  this 
group  cannot  be  less  than  six  hundred  feet.  During  deposition,  the  waters 
were  unusually  quiet,  and  disturbed  only  by  a  sHght  current  running  in  a 
northerly  direction. 

The  fineness  of  the  character  of  the  deposit,  the  perfect  condition  of  the 
fossil  impressions,  and  the  species  which  they  include,  imply  these  condi- 
tions. 
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Tke  frst  e&nmeraled  dl  thesa  beds,  tlie  *'I)ark  daty  feeaOiftroos  shale/' 
nsderlies  the  southern  lets  of  the  town  of  Fayette,  and  the  whole  of  the 
town  Gi  Yarick,  except  the  lots  61,  62,  63,  and  part  of  59  and  82.  Its 
northern  boimdary  is  the  limit  of  the  Maroellos  dude,  from  which  it  may 
he  recognized  by  a  separating  line  of  very  thin  shale,  which  in  many  places 
has  crumbled  into  clay.  Underneath  this  it  becomes  a  slate  of  a  dark  bfaie 
or  eren  black  tint,  which  separates  into  thin  laminae  ;  not,  howerer,  sdi^ 
eiently  large  or  regular  to  constitute  a  flag  stone.  Like  the  shale  which 
OTcrlays  it,  it  is  almost  entirely  argillaceous,  but  in  seTend  places  csrbenate 
of  lime  appears  Mid  accumulates,  producing  not  only  nodules  and  concr^ 
tioos  of  this  minml,  but  also  thin  streaks  of  limestone,  never  suftoient  in 
any  of  the  pUoes  examined  to  constitute  a  layer  of  limestone.  Small  as  the 
quantity  of  this  mineral  has  been  in  the  rock,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  pro- 
duced the  circumstances  favorable  for  the  development  of  testaceous  anlmalt, 
where  shells  are  found  in  these  spots. 

In  the  quarry  situated  on  Mr.  Lerch's  &nn,  (lot  81,  in  Fayette,)  this 
shale  can  be  well  seen  ;  some  of  the  layers  split  well  into  small  flags,  b«t 
the  greater  portion  break  off  into  shaly  fragments,  whidi  *are  highly  fbseili- 
ferous,  and  contain  numerous  casts  of  cjathophyllum.  On  lot  38,  a  short 
distance  north  of  Mr.  Kidd's  dwelling  house,  this  shale  may  also  be  seen 
with  advantage.  On  the  Seneca  lake  shore,  along  the  same  meridian,  ike 
dip  is  very  nearly  south-southwest.  In  many  places  in  Fayette,  it  is  deepl  j 
covered  by  a  drift  clay  and  soil  thirty  feet  in  thickness.  By  gradatlone 
nearly  imperceptible,  the  last  shale  merges  into  a  bed,  marked  six  on  the 
map,  termed  the  "  compact  calcareous  blue  shale,"  which  at  onoe  implies  its 
composition  and  structure ;  it  is  a  slaty,  cleavable  rock,  not  so  fissile  as  the 
two  foregoing,  upon  which  it  reposes.  Like  the  preceding,  it  is  a  clay 
rock,  having  an  increased  per  centage  of  lime,  which  continues  to  augment 
until  the  upper  beds  are  reached,  where  this  mineral  so  prevails  as  to  give 
the  character  of  a  limestone  rock,  uid  render  it  suitable  for  the  purposes  ef 
burning.     These  beds  are  marked  by  the  presence  of  the  fossil  Delthyris. 

This  bed  of  thin  limestone  separates  the  shale  from  another  bed  which 
lies  above  it.  This,  the  *^  Olive  shale,''  is  more  fissile  than  the  last  named 
bed,  IB  very  calcareous  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  limestone  layers,  but 
&rther  up  it  loses  this  character,  and  becomes  of  a  dark  olive  tint,  which  k 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  manganese  mineral. 

It  is  much  more  freely  decomposed  and  weathered  than  the  blue  shale 
above,  and,  where  exposed,  it  crumbles  readily  into  soil.  It  is  protected 
from  extensive  action  by  the  overlymg  shale,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  ravines 
along  either  lake  shore.    Ascending  the  deep  ravine  in  the  eastern  shore  of 
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BomtdaF,  on  lot  71,  this  sbale  is  exposed  and  imderlaid  by  the  bl«e  slate^ 
Both  beds  are  here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  thick.  The  dip  of  the 
ahale  is  southwest,  at  an  angle  ef  five  degrees.  Nearly  a  mile  up  this  ravine 
the  cascade  rolls  and  pours  over  the  upper  beds  which  are  protected  by  the 
calcareous  beds  of  the  blue  shale  ;  these  consist  of  three  narrow  courses  of 
stone,  which  protect  the  shale  from  the  farther  erosion  of  the  stream ;  yet 
higher  up  the  ravine  the  blue  shale  appears  overlying  the  limestone  seams. 

On  lot  82,  in  the  town  of  Eomulus,  the  blue  t^ale  may  be  seen  crossing 
the  road,  south  of  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Martin ;  and  on  lot  98  the 
olive  shale  shows  itself  a  few  rods  south  of  the  creek ;  on  the  bed  of  the 
latter,  the  calcareous  beds  which  intervene,  may  be  seen  forming  the  water 
bed ;  on  lot  100  it  crosses  the  boundary  line  of  Romulus  and  Ovid,  and 
approaches  the  Cayuga  shore  >  a  few  yards  south  of  Mr.  Martm*s,  this  cal- 
careous bed  was  excavated  by  him,  and  he  found  it  to  possess  the  properties 
of  a  good  hydraulic  lime ;  at  this  spot  it  lies  near  the  surface,  and  is  covered 
by  a  compact  blue  shale ;  it  slopes  off  very  abrupt,  for  on  another  part  of 
the  farm  the  same  bed  was  twenty-one  feet  deep. 

Along  die  shore  of  the  Seneca  lake  these  two  beds  are  fully  exposed  on 
lot  60  in  Yarick,  and  on  lots  64,  65  and  66  m  Eomulus.  The  olive  shale 
contains  nodules  of  claystone  and  of  limestone  imbedded  in  the  mass,  of 
various  sizes ;  they  are  chiefly  rounded  and  do  not  resemble  any  organic 
form ;  a  large  portion  of  some  of  them  is  made  up  of  pyrites,  which  in* 
oreases  their  density.  Impressions  of  shells  are  on  their  outer  surface,  and 
oocadonally  a  shell  is  found  within,  around  which  the  deposit  took  place. 

The  upper  layers  of  the  olive  shale  lose  their  fissilility  and  become  com- 
pact, retaining  the  color,  but  parting  with  the  fossil  charaotenstics  which 
it  possessed.  Its  southern  limit  is  where  it  passes  into  a  mass  of  limestone 
between  two  and  three  feet  thick. 

These  upper  layers  are  exposed  by  the  ravines  on  the  west  shore  of  Ro- 
mulus, and  may  be  seen  from  the  lake  on  lots  72,  73  and  79,  where  they 
are  opened  by  the  action  of  the  water.  On  the  Cayuga  shore  of  Ovid,  on 
lot  6,  and  toward  Sheldrake  point  they  may  be  seen  on  the  margin.  The 
atrypa  concentrioa  is  a  common  fossil  of  these  beds. 

A  short  distance  north  of  Bailey  town,  this  layer  of  shale  is  exposed  on 
the  lake  shore,  crosses  the  county  in  lots  80  and  81  of  Romulus,  the 
north  part  of  82  and  southeast  of  77,  here  it  dips  under  the  surface  and 
appears  again  on  the  Cayuga  shore,  on  lot  28,  south  of  Sheldrake  point. 

From  its  superior  development  in  Cayuga  county  at  LudlowviUe,  this 
bed  has  received  the  name  of  LudlowviUe  shale. 

The  thin  bed  <tf  limestone  whieh  forms  the  termination  of  this  series 
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of  sUtes  has  been  termed  enorinal  limestone  ttom  the  abundance  of  tbat 
foBsil,  some  times  the  rock  appears  to  be  formed  of  nothing  else  but 
the  remains  of  the  stalk  of  this  and  several  varieties  of  coral  It  is 
of  a  brown  or  clay  color,  and  contains  other  fossils  which  are  not  character- 
istic. It  resists  the  action  of  weather  and  forms  the  edges  of  the  cascades 
in  a  few  of  the  ravines  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ovid. 

The  localities  of  its  exposure  on  the  lake  shore,  are  the  same  as  those  of 
the  last  described  shale.  It  varies  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  in 
thickness  in  most  beds,  yet  occasionally  it  does  not  exceed  one  foot.  It 
forms  a  rough  building  stone  and  bums  well  to  caustic  lime.  It  is  probable 
fitnn  the  proportion  of  aluminous  clay  which  it  contains,  that  the  mortar 
formed  would  be  found  durable,  and  is  therefore  worthy  the  attention  of  build- 
ers. In  a  few  places  the  clay  so  far  predominates  as  to  convert  it  into  ^  shale 
rock ;  the  fossils  however  serve  to  distinguish  it.  Being  so  very  thin,  and 
exposed  only  in  upheavab  of  slato,  it  cannot  be  said  to  occupy  any  portion 
of  the  area  of  the  county. 

The  "  Moscow  shales,"  as  they  have  been  designated  by  Mr.  Hall,  from 
the  perfection  of  the  fossils  (trilobites)  developed  in  Moscow,  Livingston 
county;  lie  above  the  encrinal  limestone,  and  are  a  bed  of  great  thick- 
ness ;  as  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  TuUy  limestone,  it  can  be 
readily  recognized :  it  is  of  a  dark  blue  color,  composed  of  fine  particles 
and  traversed  by  seams ;  it  contains  more  lime  than  the  foregoing  shales,  and 
on  that  account,  does  not  in  many  of  its  exposures  display  a  slaty  structure. 

Where  it  approaches  the  Tully  limestone  it  becomes  very  fossiliferous. 
It  is  a  soft  stone,  easily  decomposed,  and  contains  iron  pyrites  disseminated 
through  the  mass,  as  well  as  collected  in  small  masses  of  crystals,  and  con- 
creted into  nodules.  The  glittering  golden  color,  and  the  weight  of  these, 
have  impressed  a  few  with  the  erroneous  belief  that  they  were  ores  of  the 
precious  metals. 

The  rusting  along  the  edges,  owing  to  the  iron  becoming  oxydised 
assists  in  breaking  up  the  slato  when  acted  upon  by  moisture. 

They  may  be  examined  along  the  shores  of  Seneca  lake,  conmiencing  afew 
rods  below  the  new  Ovid  landing  and  stretehing  a  mile  south  towards  GofTs 
point. 

Almost  every  creek  or  ravine  on  the  western  shore  of  the  county  in 
Ovid,  displays  this  shale  by  exposure  of  twenty-five  to  forty  feet  in  depth. 
In  the  oreekf  near  the  shore  and  leading  from  the  fedls  of  Lodi  to  Oof's 
point,  this  shale  may  be  seen  underlaying  the  Tully  limestone. 

Along  the  Cayuga  shore  it  is  exposed  from  the  vicinity  of  Port  Kid- 
der to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  and  in  the  ravines  along  the  shore.    It 
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I  through  ihe  co«nty  westward  tm^  lots  14, 18  taki  5,  in  Grid,  and 
embraces  in  extent  the  southern  portion  of  Eomnlus,  except  the  middle  lots 
extending  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Ovdd,  its  greatest  breadth  there  is  two 
miles,  but  on  the  lake  shores  it  widens  out  considerably* 

This  terminates  the  description  of  the  Hamilton  group.  The  superior 
rocks  being  stripped,  it  occupies  a  greater  extent  of  sur&ce  in  this  county 
than  at  any  point  westward.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  nine  miles,  ex- 
tending from  near  the  south  part  of  Fayette,  through  the  entire  length  of 
.Yariok,  and  a  large  part  of  Romulus,  to  within  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of 
Ovid,  and  stretching  from  thence  in  a  curve,  a  few  miles  farther  south  along 
•the  lakes^  where,  owing  to  the  force  of  the  great  mass  of  waters  which  once 
Jowed  in  the  direction  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga  lakes,  their  shores  have  been 
(indented  on  each  side.  The  total  thickness  of  these  beds  has  been  esti* 
puated  at  one  thousand  feet,  including  the  Maroellus  i^ale. 
i^  The  fossils  found  in  this  group  are  not  only  sufficient  to  distinguish  their 
position  among  the  secondary  rocks,  but  also  to  some  extent,  to  separate 
ithe  subdivisions  from  each  other  ;  siliceous  and  argillaceous  slates  as  they 
^  are,  with  here  and  there  a  bed  of  limestone,  from  their  mineral  charac* 
^  alone,  but  little  could  be  determined  in  regard  to  them.  The  organte 
life  of  that  period  is  a  more  characteristic  test,  and  there  is  here  annexed  a 
lilt  of  the  most  important  fossils  of  this  group. 


FoMik  in  the  Hamilton  group. 
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t  Atrjrpi  priicm,  in  th«  olivt  and  Momow  thalft. 

9  Airypa  concentrica,  in  the  olivo  and  Mareellat  shalei. 

3  Nucula  oblon^a,  black  foauUferoiM  ihale. 

4  Delthyria  nnicronata. 

5  Cyathophyllom. 

6  Loxonema  nezilia. 

7  Orthonata  tindulata. 
e  Dipieora  Dakayii. 

Tully  Limestone. 
This  limestone  lies  above  the  Moscow  shales,  and  derives  its  name  from 
the  village  of  Tnlly,  in  Onondaga.  It  is  the  last  bed  of  limestone  which 
is  formed  by  sedimentary  action,  or  by  the  deposit  of  a  calcareous  mud,  the 
other  and  succeeding  limestones  being,  those  formed  as  the  result  of  organic 
life.  But  these  existing  only  in  the  carboniferous  system,  which  beds  do 
not  occur  in  this  State,  it  becomes  important,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  most 
southern  bed  of  limestone  in  this  State.    It  is  an  impure  stone,  sometimes 
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calcareous,  soinetimes  argillaceons,  always  compact  and  fine  grained,  and  of 
a  dark  and  blackish  blue  color.  The  usual  thicknees,  in  this  county,  is 
eleven  feet ;  the  greatest  observed  thickness,  about  thirteen  feet. 

It  is  extensively  exposed  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  where  not  appa- 
rent, is  in  many  places  readily  within  reach,  and  from  its  uniform  thickness 
and  characteristic  color  can  always  be  recognized.  It  stretches  across  the 
county  in  a  semi-circular  line,  the  greatest  convexity  of  which  is  one  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Ovid,  from  thence  it  may  be  traced  on  either  side  to  the 
lakes. 

From  the  eastern  edge  of  lot  89,  in  Romulus,  it  dips  southeasterly  and 
reappears  on  lots  5  and  6,  in  Ovid,  where  it  crosses  the  road  near  Mr.  Cra* 
ven's  &rm,  and  is  there  one  hundred  and  twenty  yards  wide,  it  dips  again 
below  the  soil,  and  is  lost  at  Cayuga  lake,  a  little  north  of  Sheldrake  point, 
by  the  removal  of  the  rocks  above  the  Hamilton  group.  It  rises  to  the 
surface  again  on  lot  42,  the  south  boundary  of  Ovid,  where  Mr.  Moorehouse 
has  a  quarry ;  here  it  crosses  a  ravine,  where  it  is  exhibited  probably  in  its 
most  distinctive  features ;  it  then  curves  south,  and  is  lost  under  the  Gbne- 
see  slate,  which  here  overlies  it. 

On  the  west  side  of  Ovid,  the  limestone  can  be  traced  on  lot  43,  in 
Lodi,  it  may  be  seen  rising  out  of  the  Seneca  lake,  some  distance  from  the 
shore.  In  the  ravine  leading  to  the  falls  of  Lodi,  it  is  more  than  fifteen 
feet  above  the  creek,  it  ascends  gradually,  until  on  the  shore  it  maybe  seen 
as  high  as  sixty  feet ;  it  continues  northerly  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  a 
horizontal  line,  then  descending  to  the  north  for  half  a  mile,  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  lake.  A  few  rods  farther  north,  it  emerges  from  the  lake,  and 
rises  to  a  height  of  forty  feet,  where  it  may  be  seen  in  a  ravine,  on  lot  94, 
of  Eomulus,  whence  it  traverses  under  93  and  84,  until  it  emerges  again  on 
lot  89,  its  greatest  northerly  point  or  limit.  Its  uniformity  in  appearanoe 
and  thickness  is  remarkable  on  the  ravine  sections,  in  each  of  these  locali- 
ties, there  are  five  courses  of  stone,  of  which  the  lowest  is  the  thickest, 
averaging  four  and  one-half  to  five  feet ;  the  joints  are  vertical,  and  fiur 
apart,  allowing  of  large  blocks  to  be  quarried  and  removed.  From  its  com- 
pactness it  resists  the  action  of  the  streams,  and  presents  a  ledge  of  rock 
over  which  the  cascades  roll.  The  slate  which  underlies  this  rock,  (Mos- 
cow shale,)  is,  however,  occasionally  eaten  away,  and  leaves  a  large  slab  of 
limestone  overhanging  the  chasm ;  this  in  time  bends,  and  then  breaks  off; 
this  effect  can  be  seen  on  the  ravine  running  into  lot  No.  94.  The  action 
of  the  Seneca  waters  have  removed  the  shale,  and  consequently  causing  the 
fall  of  large  masses  of  the  limestone  ;  these  angular  blocks  line  the  coast 
for  many  miles,  both  on  the  Cayuga  as  well  as  the  Seneca  shores,  and  they 
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haye  often  been  removed  for  tbe  pnrposes  of  burning,  and  brongbt  to  the 
head  of  the  lake.  The  impropriety  of  removing  Ihese  masses  of  stone  has 
been  remarked,  as  it  leads  to  the  further  destruction  of  the  banks,  by  the 
inroad  of  the  waters^  whereas  if  these  broken  masses  were  left  to  rest  on 
the  shore,  they  would  renudn  a  natural  and  perpetual  break  water. 

The  curved  line  which  this  limestone  presents  to  the  north,  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  erosion  before  referred  to. 

After  the  limestone  and  superior  rocks  had  been  deposited,  they  were 
upraised ;  but  the  force  of  the  current,  which  swept  onward  toward  the 
aouth,  took  the  channel  of  both  lakes,  and  swept  away  the  angles  of  the  bed 
on  each  side. 

The  bending  of  the  limestone  to  the  south,  and  its  rising  again  to  form 
an  arc,  whioh  may  be  seen  on  the  Seneca  shore,  is  due  to  a  very  different 


When  this  bed,  with  the  accompanying  overlying  slate,  were  deposited, 
the  waters  were  tranquil  to  a  great  extent,  the  bottom  was  horizontal,  or 
nearly  so,  on  which  they  were  deposited,  and  the  current  came  from  a  point 
south,  perhaps  a  little  west,  deeper  waters  existed  further  east,  and  the  sea 
bottom  gradually  became  more  shallow  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  The  cur- 
rent taking  the  deeper  channel,  carried  the  fine  materials  further  out  into 
the  sea,  and  depositing  the  very  fine  clay  mud  farthest  north,  they  being 
specifically  lighter,  then  nearer  to  the  source  of  those  muds  which  contained 
limestone,  then  the  purer  limestones,  and  lastly  the  sandy  materials,  which, 
being  heavier,  could  be  carried  the  least  far. 

Taking  the  south  as  the  point  of  departure,  the  d^K>sit  took  place  in  the 
following  consecutive  order : 

1.  Genesee  slate,  (containmg  sandstone.) 

2.  Tully  limestone,  (siliceous  and  argillaceous  limestone.) 
8.  Shales  containing  lime  and  sand,  (Moscow  and  olive.) 
4.  Shales  containing  much  lime,  (blue  shale.) 

6.  Shales  containing  little  lime,  (Marcellus  shale.) 

In  the  western  states,  where  the  belt  was  shallower,  the  deposits  were  of 
course  thinner  and  more  sandy. 

After  final  deposition  aud  consolidation  of  these  beds,  and  perhaps  after 
the  deposition  of  the  old  red  sandstone  of  the  southern  counties,  (the  Port- 
age and  Chemung  group,)  volcanic  upheaval  and  undulations  occurred.  Of 
the  former  action  there  are  no  true  indications  in  this  county,  and  the  latter 
can  only  be  inferred  from  the  appearances  of  this  group.  The  arching  of 
this  strata  north  and  south  was  produced  when  surrounded  by  shales  as 
now,  for  the  slate  above  and  below  follow  the  curve  of  the  limestone.    The 
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otrrvo  being  only  a  few  milee  in  extent,  shows  the  snlterranean  ftctioB  to 
haye  been  limited.  That  the  action  was  not  implied  immediately  to  this 
locality  may  be  inferred  from  the  &ct,  that  there  is  no  bjection,  or  pene* 
tration  of  the  mass  from  below,  no  fissures  filled  with  greenstone  or  trachytio 
rooks  of  a  modem  age.  This  holds  true  of  this,  though  Mr.  Yannzem 
mentions  the  appearance  of  two  thin  veins  of  serpentine  and  limestone 
mixed,  resembling  trap  rock,  found  in  close  connexion  with  this  limestone 
at  Ludlowville ;  this  being  the  only  locality  where  suoh  has  been  observed, 
and  that  of  too  small  an  amount  to  justify  the  belief  of  such  action  being  the 
cause,  almost  the  only  inference  left  to  be  adopted,  is  that  this  curve  is  the 
result  of  an  undulation  of  the  surface,  a  wave  transmitted  through  the  bed 
of  rock,  and  derived  from  a  distant  point  south.  The  motive  force  below 
bending  the  stratum  as  it  passed  along,  partly  perhaps  by  upheaval,  but 
mostly  by  its  heating  power,  producing  expansion  upwards  of  the  overlying 
mass.  Those  beds  susceptible  of  the  greatest  expansion  will  curve  most, 
while  those  differently  affected  by  heat,  will  either  not  curve,  or  as  in  the 
case  of  ugiUaoeous  beds,  dry  out,  and  crack.  This  has  been  before  alluded 
to  when  treating  of  the  shales  which  underlie  this  bed.  To  produce  the 
curvature,  a  fixed  point  at  the  extremity  is  required.  Whether  the  pres- 
ence of  the  great  mass  of  waters  which  overlaid  the  beds  towards  the  north, 
ooiq>led  with  the  cooler  beds  in  that  region,  would  afford  the  necessary 
**  point  d'appui,*'  is  a  suggestion  thrown  out,  rather  than  a  reason  given. 

The  lime  obtained  by  burning  the  Tully  limestone  is  not  always  white, 
owing  to  traces  of  iron  and  manganese,  which  the  stone  contains,  and  which 
stain  the  stone  of  a  red  or  olive  color,  or  tint  in  some  places.  The  lowest 
and  thickest  bed  is  generally  very  pure.  It  is  capable  of  being  dressed  very 
neatly,  and  would  form  a  fine  building  stone,  and  as  the  joints  are  in  a 
vertical  direction,  there  is  little  lodgment  of  water  in  quarrying  these 
stones ;  the  joints  bemg  distant  also,  allow  of  large  blocks  to  be  raised  if 
care  is  observed.  It  does  not  appear  capable  of  affording  the  finer  slabs 
and  sills,  like  those  obtained  from  the  beds  of  Seneca  limestone,  but  it  can 
afford  square  stones  of  almost  any  desired  dimensions,  and  being  a  compact 
stone,  of  good  quality,  and  easily  reached,  it  deserves  more  attention  and 
extensive  use  than  it  receives  at  present. 

The  fossils  of  this  limestone  are  not  numerous  in  Seneca  county.  They 
are  atiypa  cuboides,  affinis  and  lentiformis ;  cryphssus;  orthis  tullienab. 
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1  Atrypa  cnboidM. 
i  AtryiMi  aiBnit. 
3  Airyiia  Uatifimnli. 


4  Onhit  tulleiuit. 
6  Atrypft. 
6  Cryphsm. 


Genesee  Slate, 

ThiB  slate  is  the  "  Upper  Black  Shale,"  of  the  State  survey ;' it  occupies 

a  large  area  of  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  including  the  whole  of  the 

town  of  Oyid  and  those  of  Lodi  and  Covert,  except  so  much  of  the  former 

as  is  denuded  at  its  eastern  and  western  margins,  and  of  the  two  latter 
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where  by  the  onttings  of  the  raTines,  the  lower  rocks  are  exposed :  it 
stretches  north  a  short  distance  into  Romnlns,  and  underlies  the  town  of 
Oyid,  oconpying  an  area  of  about  sixty-fiye  square  miles,  and  next  to  the 
Onondaga  group,  is  the  most  extensively  diffused  bed. 

It  is  generally  of  a  deep  black  color  of  a  slaty  structure,  passing  in  a  few 
places  into  a  hard  siliceous  grey  or  ashy  stone,  ringing  under  the  hammer ; 
the  surfaces  of  these  last  mentioned  layers,  glitter  with  the  light,  owing  to 
fine  particles  of  mica  disseminated  through  the  stone. 

The  beds  of  dark  slate  contain  very  few  fossil  remuns  ;  and  although 
crumbling  readily  under  the  effects  of  weather  and  moisture,  splitting  into 
fragments,  yet  when  placed  with  their  edges  outward  they  withstand  the 
action  of  the  heat  remarkably  well,  being  good  fire  stones  and  remaining 
almost  unaltered  used  in  a  back  as  fire  places  for  forty  years ;  they  have 
been  used  in  furnaces  with  equal  advantage. 

The  thickness  of  this  bed  of  slate  varies,  but  in  the  average,  may  be 
estimated  at  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet.  It  cannot  be 
less  than  two  hundred  feet  in  the  ravine  at  the  falls  of  Lodi ;  it  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  ravine  from  Mr.  Wykoff's  mill  to  the  base  of  the  lower 
fiiUs,  below  which  on  pasinng  about  a  fourth  of  a  mile,  the  Tully  limestone 
on  which  it  reposes,  may  be  seen,  rising  on  both  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  stream.  This  charateristic  rock,  at  once  localizes  both  the  position 
and  depth  of  the  slate,  and  few  if  any  places  in  the  county  gives  so  good  a 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Genesee  slate  as  this  ravine  affords. 

The  ravines  on  the  Cayuga  lake  at  the  south  of  Covert,  also  display  this 
bed  advantageously. 

The  character  of  the  bed  is  mostly  argillaceous,  beds  of  dark  slate,  which 
split  irregularly,  and  black  shale,  which  is  fissile.  These  occupy  several  feet 
from  the  surface  and  are  succeeded  by  a  few  layers  of  sandstone  which  are 
from  three  to  eight  inches  thick,  they  laminate  as  slates  and  have  the  jointed 
seams  of  the  shale  passing  down  through  ^e  sandstone.  Two  or  three  of 
these  beds  occur  of  variable  quality  and  thickness ;  they  constitute  the  flag- 
stone of  this  section  of  the  country.  The  joints  are  from  twelve  to  four* 
teen  feet  apart,  and  therefore  allow  the  flags  to  be  raised  of  great  dimensions. 

These  joints  are  vertical  like  those  in  the  Tully  limestone,  and  are  in  two 
directions,  one  being  nearly  due  east  and  west,  the  other,  north  by  east  and 
south  by  west ;  this  joint  often  presents  a  curve,  with  its  concavity  to  the 
east ;  this  curving  is  well  displayed  in  Colonel  Pratt's  quarries  in  Covert. 
These  jomts  are  also  well  seen  on  lot  number  14,  in  Ovid  west  of  Shel- 
drake  point,  where  this  shale  is  exposed.  Three  sub-divisions  of  the  rock 
may  be  seen,  two  of  them  are  the  joints,  and  the  third  is  the  true  line 
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of  dfi&Tige  in  the  slite.    In  this  qoAny  the  joints  nm  north  by  west;  and 
the  same  direetion  was  observed  by  Mr.  Yanuxam  at  Ludlowville. 


A  and  i  are  the  two  series  of  joints  which  determine  in  the  sandstone  the 
liie  of  the  blocks  or  flags ;  c  c  are  the  lines  of  cleayage  which  are  visible 
on  the  sides  ctf  the  ravine,  as  weU  as  on  the  floor. 

The  eoonomioal  uses  of  this  Genesee  slate,  are  in  importance  next  to  the 
limestones ;  the  shaly,  dark  and  fossOiferous  beds  are  of  little  value,  as  they 
decay  rapidly ;  but  not  so  when  the  series  of  flag  stones  are  reached.  These 
are  displayed  to  most  advantage  on  the  east  side  of  the  county,  inasmuch  as 
ihey  are  horizontal  in  that  locality,  and  have  been  less  disturbed,  and  are 
less  covered  by  dude  and  drift.  On  lot  No.  11,  in  Ovid,  at  Scott's  comers, 
Mr.  Leonard  has  a  quarry,  in  the  lower  beds,  which  are  here  near  the  «ur^ 
ikce,  and  covered  by  a  few  feet  of  shale ;  these  beds  are  not  the  true  flag 
stones,  but  rather  a  silico-argillaceous  limestone.  The  stones  are  thin,  but 
dress  well  for  building  or  other  purposes.  On  lot  32,  in  Ovid,  is  a  similar 
stone,  somewhat  more  siliceous ;  this  stone  was  formerly  called  Graywacke 
slate.  There  are  from  three  to  five  courses  in  a  quarry  north  of  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Isaac  Covert ;  the  stones  are  covered  by  two  beds  of  slaty 
shale,  and  underlaid  by  black,  thin  beds  of  fossiliferous  slate.  In  the  fifth 
bed  of  this  quarry,  a  fine  layer  is  disclosed,  giving  a  slab  equal  to  twelve 
inches  thick,  and  fourteen  feet  long ;  their  surface  is  marked  with  vegetable 
kipressions  and  shells. 

A  similar  stone  is  quarried  further  west,  by  Mr.  Van  Loo ;  in  an  easterly 
Erection  these  beds  thin  off;  as  the  joints  are  &r  asunder,  large  slabs  may 
be  rused,  with  due  care,  of  great  excellence. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mr.  Covert's  house,  and  in  a  southerly  direc- 
tion a  rimilar  but  upper  bed  has  been  exposed,  with  two  good  courses  of 
stone,  covered  and  underlaid  by  shale  ;  the  dip  of  these  beds  is  southwest 
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The  fossil  impressions  observed  on  the  stone  of  Mr.  Covert's  beds  tiro : 
1.  Lingula  spatulata.  2.  Orbicula  Lodiensis.  8.  Linguhi  eonoentriea. 
4.  Avicula  fragilis.    5.  Strophomena.     6.  Terebratula.     7.  Tentacolites. 

Mr.  Isaac  Covert*s  farm,  on  which  is  this  last  described  bed,  is  adjoining 
(north)  of  the  thriving  village  of  Farmerville,  near  to  which  is  a  series  of 
beds  of  sandstone,  quarried  by  Mr.  Seneca  Mundy.  In  this  series  the  fossil 
shells  are  not  so  abundant,  neither  are  the  vegetable  remains.  These  beds 
are  elevated  on  their  eastern  edge,  and  the  dip  is  nearly  due  south.  They 
afford  good  building  stone,  and  are  full  of  micaceous  grains ;  the  blocks  are 
raised  in  size  about  four  and  a  half  by  six  feet.  The  beds  are  covered  by 
a  clay  five  feet  in  thickness,  said  are  arranged  thus :  tiliree  beds  of  slate,  one 
bed  of  shale,  a  bed  of  good  stone,  and  shale  underneath.  The  stone  from 
this  quarry  finds  a  ready  sale  at  fifty  cents  per  perch. 

On  lot  number  86,  in  the  toym  of  Covert,  is  the  extensive  quarry  of 
Colonel  Pratt.  From  this  quarry  is  sent  forth  the  laigest  and  finest  flag- 
stones* Stones  of  unusual  size  have  been  raised  from  its  beds  and  shipped 
to  Buffalo,  Syracuse,  and  other  principal  cities.  These  beds  are  covered  bj 
a  stratum  of  clay  at  least  four  feet  thick,  and  another  of  shale  two  feet  thick, 
and  are  underlaid  by  blue  and  olive  shale.  These  quarries  do  not  eseeed 
three  to  four  feet  in  depth,  but  they  can  be  quarried  laterally,  as  their  su- 
perficial extent  and  quantity  is  great.  The  joints  are  so  £eu:  apart  as  to 
allow  slabs  to  be  raised,  measuring  twelve  fbet  square  and  tax  inches  thick* 
The  slabs  are  an  even  deposit  of  fine  sand,  and  dip  to  the  southwest,  at  a 
very  slight  angle.  They  are  sold  from  the  quarries  at  six  cents  per  f90i 
dressed,  or  in  their  rough  state  at  fifty  cents  per  load. 

Another  quarry  is  opened  on  lot  74,  belongmg  to  Mr,  Williamson.  The 
stone  is  similar  in  texture  to  that  on  lot  86 ;  but  is  not  extensively  worked* 
nor  are  the  blocks  as  large. 

In  the  beds  of  black  shale  the  amount  of  bitum^  is  very  great,  giving  it 
the  deceptive  coaly  appearance,  which  has  induced  many  unacquainted  with 
geology,  to  believe  that  workable  scams  of  coal  might  be  fbund  in  these 
shales.  The  deposit  of  vegetable  matter  has  not  been  sufficient  to  form 
distinct  beds,  although  it  has  impregnated  the  slate  so  extensively.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  pyrites  the  vegetable  matter  has  passed  into  tibe  state 
of  bitumen,  and  this  liquid  ooses  down  through  the  layers  and  escaping  on 
and  with  the  falling  waters,  is  carried  out  into  the  lakes;  and  as  the  slope 
of  the  beds  (S.  W.)  carries  the  fluid  in  that  direction,  Seneca  lake  receives 
the  greatest  portion  of  these  oosings.  There  is  little  doubt,  that  as  the 
slate  crops  out  beneath  the  lake,  the  bitumen  also  escapes  there,  and  being 
specifically  lighter  than  water,  it  rises  and  floats  on  the  surface.    The 
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nodnles  of  chjstoiie,  and  ikose  massas  whidi  witli  thmr  angoliur  snbdhri^ 
uooB^  separated  by  a  larger  porticmof  caloareons  matter,  or  earthy  avlphafiei, 
are  called  septaria,  occasionally  contain  bitumen  in  an  internal  eavity. 

Tbe  presence  of  iron  pyrites  in  the  shale  t^ds  to  produce  a  series  of 
changes  ip  thb  rock,  by  its  decomposition,  interesting  to  consider.  The 
pyrites  may  be  estimated  as  made  up  of  thirty-two  parts  of  snlphor  and 
twenty-eight  parts  ci  iron  in  evefy  uxty  parts.  The  ircm  msts  when  ez* 
posed  to  the  air,  and  becomes  increased  to  thirty-six  parts*  Its  incroaoed 
bulk,  and  the  affinity  of  the  mst,  or  oxide  of  iron  for  water  tends  to  split 
the  rock  and  hasten  its  decomposition.  The  sulphur  acting  on  the  air  be- 
comes acidified  or  conyerted  into  sulphuric  acid,  which  seiring  <m  the  earAy 
matters  ci  the  slate,  the  alumina,  magnesia  wad  lime,  form  salts,  sulphates 
of  alumina,  of  magnesia,  and  of  lime.  These,  when  formed,  crystaliae  on 
the  surface  of  ihe  shale,  and  on  its  exposed  edges,  and  form  those  white 
saline  efflorescences  which  are  common  in  this  shale.  Common  salt  also 
forms  a  portion  of  the  mass ;  the  presence  of  vegetable  matters  hastoas 
these  changes,  and  hence  it  is,  that  in  this  shale,  when  it  abounds  in  pyrites, 
alum  in  native  crystab  is  also  abundant 

The  middle  layers  of  shale  of  the  Genesee  slate,  present  these  condi- 
tions, and  when  exposed,  exhibit  the  action  as  explained,  going  on  rapidly. 
At  the  falls  of  Lodi,  it  is  a  characteristic  feature ;  at  the  lower  easeade, 
about  sixty  feet  above  the  waters  running  from  the  bottom  of  the  fidl,  the 
shales,  for  ten  or  twelve  feet  of  thickness,  may  be  traced  on  each  side  of  the 
ravine,  by  the  white  efflorescence  ontiie  surface  of  the  rook,  and  large  quan^ 
titles  of  the  native  mineral  may  bo  taken  firom  between  the  laminss.  It  is 
a  true  alum  schist  or  shale,  and  from  its  exposure,  facility  of  working,  and 
large  extent,  might  ofier  a  reasonable  inducement  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
artificial  salt  The  process,  as  carried  out  in  England,  may  be  explained 
here,  and  possibly  with  advantage,  though  'the  detail  is  not  now  essentiaL 
The  process  may  be  divided  into  four  parts : 

1.  The  preparation  of  the  shale.  2.  The  lixiviation  of  the  shale.  8.  The 
separation  of  foreign  matters.    4.  The  crystalisation  of  alum. 

1.  The  alum  schist  is  occasionally  so  bituminous  and  decomposable,  that  it 
is  sufficient  to  expose  it  in  loose  heaps,  and  water  its  surface,  when  it  fidhi 
to  a  fine  powder,  and  is  ready  for  the  second  process :  more  frequently  the 
shale  requires  to  be  burned,  which  is  dpne  by  brushwood,  having  a  c<mtinual, 
slow  heat,  and  a  smothered  fire ;  the  slower  it  is  burned,  the  more  alum 
will  be  produced. 

2.  In  the  neighborhood  of  iHie  heaps,  flagged  or  wooden  cisterns  are  built, 
into  whiob  large  masses  of  the  mineral  are  placed  below,  the  finest  parts  are 
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placed  on  top,  and  oTor  whioh  is  poured  a  moderate  quantity  of  water ;  after 
laying  some  time,  it  dissolves  oat  all  the  soluble  matter  of  the  shale,  and  is 
usually  then  transferred  to  another  cistern,  where  it  acts  in  a  mmilar  way, 
and  BO  on  until  the  liquid  becomes  fully  saturated  with  die  salts.  To  ao- 
eomplish  this,  a  series  of  cisterns,  placed  on  terraces,  allow  the  passage  of 
the  fluid  as  dedred.  The  saline  liquid  is  then  transferred  to  a  cistern  in 
connection  with  a  furnace,  the  flame  of  which  plays  on  the  surfiekce  of  the 
liquid,  and  eyaporates  it  to  the  point  when  it  just  commences  to  crystalize ; 
by  this  means  some  of  the  impurities  subside. 

8.  The  above  named  liquid  is  then  drained  into  another  cistern,  and  a 
potash  or  ammoniaoal  salt  is  added,  either  sulphate  of  potash  or  chloride  of 
potassiiim  is  used,  the  former  more  frequently.  This  removes  nearly  all  the 
alum  out  of  the  liquor,  and  it  falls  as  a  white  powder  to  the  bottom,  which 
is  called  *'  ahun  flour.*'  As  soon  as  it  has  settled  down,  the  floating  liquor 
is  drawn  off,  and  treated  again  in  the  same  way,  so  as  to  exhaust  it.  The 
alum  meal  requires  to  be  washed  once  or  twice  with  a  little  cold  water,  to 
free  it  from  iron,  which  tints  it  of  a  brown  color ;  the  wash  liquors  are  pre* 
served  for  future  use. 

4.  The  powder  is  then  passed  into  large  leaden  pans,  where  only  a  little 
water  is  poured  over,  and  a  gentle  fire  lighted  below  it ;  when  dissolved  by 
a  boiUng  heat,  it  is  run  off  into  conical  casks,  five  or  six  feet  high,  where  it 
cools  and  crystalises  on  the  sides.  After  lying  eight  or  ten  days,  the  casks 
are  opened,  the  liquor  drawn  off,  and  the  crystals  transferred  into  the  pack- 
ing vessels  for  market.  Such  is  an  outline  of  a  manufacture  which,  for  the 
completion  of  the  various  processes  mentioned,  takes  several  weeks  to  accom- 
plish, and  an  outlay  of  capital. 

The  low  price  of  the  article,  when  manufactured,  ought  not  to  enter  into 
consideration ;  but  rather  the  &cilities  which  the  locality  gives,  and  the 
great  eeniuniption  of  this  article  in  many  departments  of  manufacture ; 
several  thousands  of  tons  are  annually  consumed  by  wool,  rilk  and  cotton 
dyers. 

One  of  the  salts  which  is  separated  as  an  impurity,  is  sulphate  of  mag> 
nesia,  or  epsom  salts,  which  thus  becomes  a  bye  product  of  manufacture,  and 
tends  to  diminish  the  cost  ci  alum-making. 

In  England,  from  sixty  to  sixty-five  tons  of  shale,  wiU  produce  one  ton 

of  alum,  which,  when  made,  costs $80  00 

The  cost  of  the  alum  stone,  or  shale, • 16  00 

Leaving  the  cost  €t  the  potash,  labor,  &c.,  Ac., $14  00 

Which  is  oonnderaUy  above  what  it  would  be  at  the  fidls  of  Lodi. 
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Those  marked  3,  4  and  5,  are  very  common  in  the  shale  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls.  Fig.  1,  is  probably  a  terrestrial  fern.  When  yiewod  under  the  lens, 
the  whole  mass  of  shale  appears  impregnated  with  pyrites. 

This  closes  the  account  of  the  structure  and  geological  position  of  the 
rocks  as  they  exist  in  the  county  of  Seneca.  The  extent  of  surface  which 
they  occupy  may  be  seen  by  examination  of  the  map  in  which  the  beds  have 
been  traced  with  as  much  accuracy  as  possible.  A  sectional  view  of  the 
order  of  position  of  these  beds  is  also  given,  which  may  assist  the  inquirer. 
The  Genesee  slate  passes  into  Tompkins  county,  and  is  succeeded  by  the 
Portage  and  Chemung  rocks,  corresponding  to  ihe  old  red  sandstone  of  Eu- 
ropean writers.  Those  who  require  more  information  concerning  the  fossils 
of  the  period  will  be  well  rewarded  for  their  trouble,  by  consulting  Mr.  Hall*s 
volume  of  Palasontology,  in  the  State  Survey,  and  Sir  R.  Murchison*s 
work,  <*  Silurian  Besearches,"  and  his  work  on  Eussian  Geology.  There  is, 
u  J^t,  great  difficulty  in  classifying  these  rocks,  and  comparing  them  with 
their  analogues  in  Europe.  This  can  only  be  done  successfully  by  the  study 
of  the  fossil  remains.  The  comparison  of  the  two  may  be  said  to  have  been 
sketched,  but  not  filled  up,  by  the  State  Survey,  and  those  who  enter  on 
the  field  will  do  so  with  the  assistance  of  much  previous  kbor,  and  either 
by  tracing  new  resemblances,  or  bringing  forward  essential  differences,  con- 
fer a  benefit  on  science  and  on  the  oonntry. 
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List  offomU  common  to  the  rocks  of  Seneca  county. 
Gypseous  group^ « •  •     Orihoemnitite. 

Trilobite. 
Seneca  limestone^ • Stroplumieiia  [ 

Cytherina. 

Favosites. 
Marcellus  shale^.*.  •  •  •  • ••  • ..    Poeidoiiia  i 

Oibieula. 

Ordiis. 

Septsoria  spiniiloBa» 

Ludloumttle  shale, Atiypa  ooncenirioa* 

Blue  and  olive  shales^ Lept»ria. 

Delihjris. 

Calamepora  gotUaiicQiNL 

Favosites. 

Cyaihopbylluiu 
ETwrinal  limestone^ » Asapkns,  (new  speeiaB.) 

Avicola  reticulata. 

Grinoidal  oolomns. 
3loseow  shale, • «•••     Calymene  bufo. 

prypbcDus  calliieles. 

Homonolotog. 

Atrypa  affinis,  prisca. 

DdthyriB. 
TuUy  limestone,  (16  feet  thick,) Atiypa  affinig. 

Calymene. 

CrypIioeiuL 
Upper  Hack  shale^  (160  &et  tliiok,)  ....     Lingnk. 

Orbicnla. 

Orthifl. 

Posidenia  a]«ta» 


^m0k^^^^i^^^^0*^^0> 


SPBINGS. 

The  general  phenomena  of  springs,  and  the  principles  which  regulate  the 
percolation  of  water  though  beds  of  clay  or  rock,  are  of  importance  to  the 
agriculturist,  and  claim  his  studious  attention. 

The  quantity  of  water  beneath  the  suxfEuse  of  the  soil  depends  on  tha 
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qoantitj  of  rain  which  fidls ;  biit  the  exact  relation  between  the  two,  de- 
pendf  upon  the  nature  and  slope  of  the  rock  below,  the  amount  of  solar 
heat,  and  the  level  of  the  sor&ce.    The  existence  of  rtrers  is  prodnoed  bjr 
the  latter,  and  the  Tolome  of  water  which  they  contain  by  the  former. 
The  annual  &11  of  rain  is  consumed  in  the  following  manner : 

1.  A  portion  rolls  off  the  surfftoe,  forming  a  stream. 

2.  A  portion  sinks  a  few  inches  into  tiie  earth,  and  is  raised  and  erapo- 
rated. 

8.  A  portion  is  consumed  by  man  and  animals. 

4.  A  portion  sinks  below  the  evaporating  level  into  the  strata  of  sand^ 
gravel,  clay,  or  rock. 

The  last  is  the  only  portion  to  be  considered  as  ihe  cause  of  springs,  aad 
which  it  may  do  in  several  ways. 

The  water  which  sinks  a  few  feet  into  the  earth,  continues  deeoending 
until  it  reaches  some  bed  or  bottom  which  is  impervious  to  water.  There 
it  rests,  accumulates,  and  spreads  itself  laterally  along  the  porous  bed,  untfl 
it  reaches  the  extremity  of  that  bed,  when  it  overflows.  Such  is  the  case, 
when,  upon  a  sur&ce  of  rock,  or  upon  a  bed  of  stiff  clay,  is  placed  a  bed 
of  gravel  or  sand.  This  may  be  curved  with  either  end  upraised.  Such  a 
bed  acts  as  a  tube,  and  delivers  the  water  at  its  lowest  level,  and  only  there, 
unless  tapped  elsewhere. 


If  1  be  the  bed  of  rock,  2  the  bed  of  clay,  8  the  gravel  bed,  covered  by 
4,  another  bed  of  clay,  the  nun  which  &11s  at  a  and  along  the  slope  of  the 
hiU,  will  sink  through  the  clay  4,  into  8,  the  gravel  bed,  where  it  aceumo- 
mulates,  until  the  whole  layer  of  gravel  and  sand  is  full,  and  rising  to  the 
level  at  ft,  it  overflows,  because  the  bed  is  now  in  tiie  condition  of  a  syphon, 
and  will  deliver  itself  through  the  longest  leg  from  the  shortest.  Upon  an 
examination  of  the  preceding  figure  it  will  be  seen  how  water  may  escape 
from  a  level  above  that  of  Uie  surrounding  country,  which  water  is  supplied 
from  some  higher  level  at  a  distance. 

The  syphon  acts  during  a  short  period,  or  until  the  water  in  the  legs  of 
the  syphons  are  on  the  same  level,  or  balance  each  other,  ihey  then  ceaio 
to  flow,  until  this  portion  of  the  leg  is  again  full.  If  a  sinking  be  made  Stt 
the  eartii  at  c,  water  can  be  obtained  at  any  time,  and  it  will  rise  to  the 
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florfaoe  constantly.  In  other  cases  the  spring  is  produced  ij  ihe  rmmiiig 
of  water  through  the  ihm  beds  of  rock  which  underlie  the  soiL  This  Ui 
the  county  of  Seneca,  is  a  very  usual  source  of  springs. 


If  the  above  diagram  represents  a  vertical  section  of  a  bed  of  drift  clay, 
(No.  1,)  lying  against  the  bluff  edge  of  the  shale  or  slate,  (2,)  all  the  raiD 
which  falls  on  the  clay  passes  into  the  seams  of  the  slate,  and  w3I  be  car« 
ried  downward  along  the  sloping  line,  until  it  is  arrested  by  bormgs  or 
sinkings  as  represented  at  a,  b,  c.  It  is  obvious  that  it  is  the  rain  water 
which  falls  upon  the  slope  of  the  hill  at  1,  that  b  collected  by  boring,  for 
all  the  rain  which  falls  on  the  slope  3,  rolled  down  along  the  sur&ce  of  the 
rock. 

If  this  diagram  represents  the  shales  of  Seneca  county,  most  of  which  dip 
southwest,  passing  under  the  lake,  it  is  clear  that  all  water  which  fidls  on 
the  upland,  at  the  edges  of  the  shale,  and  which  does  not  happen  to  be 
drawn  off  or  consumed,  must  pass  into  the  lake,  escaping  from  the  rocky 
seams,  mixing  with  and  increasing  the  lake  waters. 

The  quantity  of  water  so  disposed  of  must  be  very  great.  That  a  vast 
portion  b  thus  derived,  is  certain  from  two  facts.  The  lake,  although  a 
limited  sheet  of  water,  is  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter  than  the 
surrounding  air.  This  could  scarcely  happen  in  a  small  lake,  unless  it  were 
supplied  from  a  source  having  a  steady  temperature  which  would  lower  the 
summer  and  raise  the  winter  temperature  of  its  waters. 

The  aldtude  of  the  uplands  in  Ovid  and  Covert  is  from  five  to  six  hun« 
dred  feet  above  the  surface  of  Seneca  lake.  The  lake  bottom  opposite  these 
shores  is  more  than  six  hundred  feet  below  the  surface  waters ;  as  all  the 
beds  of  shale  dip  southwest,  they  reach  the  lake  at  or  below  the  water  level. 
An  angle  of  six  d^ees  is  equal  to  a  f&ll  of  544  feet  per  mile.  The  high- 
est land  in  Ovid  is  about  three  miles  from  the  lake  shore.  The  water 
whidi  falls  upon  the  hills  two  miles  inward  from  the  lake,  must  be  dis- 
eharged  into  the  lake  at  its  level,  or  within  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred 
feet  below  the  leveL 

The  land  on  the  south  of  Lodi  is  considerably  higher  than  Ovid,  and  will 
to  a  farther  extent  dnun  itself  into  the  lake  at  the  same  points,  which  are 
not  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake. 

The  time  which  the  water  requires  to  pass  through  these  laminse  of  rook, 
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ftiid  ibe  fact  that  &ffj  paas  tt  depUia  beyond  tbe  heatiag  power  of  tie  son 
apon  the  sorfiioe,  tends  to  make  the  water  acquire  the  temperature  of  the 
rook  through  which  it  passes,  which  is  at  these  depths  the  mean  tempera- 
ture of  the  country,  and  that  is  about  48^.  This  constant  temperature  of 
the  fresh  water  passing  into  the  lake  has  the  effect  of  lowering  its  summer 
warmth,  and  preyenting  its  freeiing  in  wint^. 

It  is  a  known  fsct  that  springs  do  exist  and  rise  with  foroe  in  the  lake, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  have  <mly  been  ascertained  to  exist  at  tiie  mar- 
gin. A  search  for  springs  at  great  depths,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  o(mi!- 
parative  height  of  the  lake  waters,  with  the  fall  of  rain  the  previous  season, 
will  bring  conviction  to  any  doubting  mind. 

The  well  known  spring  at  Canoga  owes  its  coldness  to  the  course  above 
described.  Its  waters  have  travelled  down  the  dope  of  the  Onondaga 
gtoTxp  southward,  until  they  reached  a  fissure  or  &ult  in  the  Seneca  lime- 
stone, up  which  it  rushes  to  escape  on  the  surface.  Coming  from  a  great 
depth,  it  has  the  mean  temperature  of  the  country. 

This  most  interesting  spring  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Daniel  Greenleaf,  in 
lot  34,  of  the  Cayuga  reservation  in  the  town  of  Fayette,  and  a  short 
distance  west  from  the  hotel,  in  the  pleasant  village  of  Canoga.  The  watet 
from  this  spring  and  a  smaller  one  in  its  vicinity,  turns  the  machinery  of 
the  Canoga  flouring  mills,  saw  mills,  and  other  works  and  passes  into  Cayu- 
ga lake. 

The  spring  bed  covers  a  space,  about  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  is  shallow 
and  covered  with  loose  pebbles ;  the  water  which  rises  with  great  rapidity, 
is  clear,  tasteless,  and  inodorous,  and  leaves  no  deposit  on  the  bottom  or 
sides  of  its  basin.  The  bubbles  of  gas  which  rise  with  velocity  and  in 
large  quantity  are  pure  nitrogen. 

On  examination  they  do  not  afford  any  trace  of  oxygen.  No  ready  means 
were  applicable  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  gas  given  off,  but  is  incredi- 
bly great,  as  the  surface  presents  the  appearance  of  ebullition,  and  on 
stirring  the  bottom  with  a  stick,  the  supply  is  so  much  increased,  that  a 
large  test  bottle  may  be  filled  in  a  few  seconds.  The  temperature  of  tiie 
water  in  June,  was  45^,  the  air  at  the  same  time  was  82^. 

These  waters  as  has  been  stated,  escape  from  a  fissure  in  the  Seneca  lime- 
stone, which  is  every  where  broken  by  a  series  of  faults  produced  as  Mr. 
HaU  believes  it  probable  by  the  soft  gypseous  rocks  below.  In  the  State 
survey,  Mr.  Hall  alludes  to  thb  spring  as  the  only  one  in  the  State  found 
in  this  geological  position ;  others  being  near  the  junction  of  transition  with 
primitive  or  metamorphic  rocks ;  and  refers  to  Daubeny*s  hypothesis^  thai 
&e  production  of  nitrogen  b  due  to  the  proximity  of  meUed  or  highly  heat* 
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ad  nmtormlB,  m  a  probaUe  proof  thai  die  fitolts  hxfB  arisen  from  igneom 
or  sabterraneui  aotion. 

This  last  pomtion  is  hardly  tenable,  as  in  the  immediate  proximity,  there  art 
no  evidemoes  of  npheaval,  except  the  bending  of  the  shales  and  Tnlly  lime* 
stone,  viable  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes ;  but  as  the  canse  whidi  has  pro* 
dnced  the  latter,  has  long  since  ceased,  it  can  have  little  connection  with 
the  phenomena  at  Canoga. 

It  is  probable  that  the  hollow  and  loose  chartoter  of  the  gypseons  rook» 
underlying  the  limestone,  has  more  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  spring 
and  the  evolution  of  the  gas  than  is  generally  supposed.  It  is  a  well  known 
&ot,  wherever  any  of  these  shales  are  exposed  to  the  air,  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  lime  will  form,  owing  to  the  pyrites  of  the  iron  becoming  decomposed ; 
its  sulphur  taking  oxygen  from  the  air  to  form  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
iron  taking  oxygen  to  replace  the  sulphur ;  the  acid  when  formed  umting 
with  the  lime  in  the  stone  and  crystalizing  as  gypsum.  The  oxygen  be- 
ing taken  from  the  air  leaves  its  other  element  nitrogen  uncombined  and 
it  escapes  freely ;  but  if  thb  were  carried  on  in  confined  positions,  as  in  cavi- 
ties in  the  solid  rock,  the  nitoogen  could  not  escape  except  through  such 
fissures  as  might  accidentally  exist.  Wherever  the  rock  contains  pyrites, 
there  much  gypsum  will  be  formed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  large  masses 
of  gypsum  have  been  so  formed ;  if  so,  the  quantity  of  air  necessary  to 
supply  the  needful  oxygen  must  have  been  great  indeed,  and  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  correspondingly  great,  and  sufficient  to  produce  larger  evolu- 
tions ci  gas  than  occurs  at  Canoga.  The  water  of  the  spring  is  possibly 
supplied  by  the  soakage  of  the  waters  on  the  gypseous  ground  north  of  Se- 
neca Falls,  which  passing  along  the  slope  of  the  strata  southward  enters 
those  caverns  in  the  rocks,  where  remaining  for  some  short  time,  it  acquires 
the  steady  temperature  of  that  underground  position,  approaching  very  near 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  year,  which  in  this  latitude  would  be  about 
fifty  feet  below  the  surfiuse :  passing  through  the  cavities  where  these  che- 
mical changes  have  been  going  on,  it  forces  its  way  through  the  fissures  carry- 
ing with  it  mechanically  the  free  nitrogen,  arising  from  the  decomposed  at- 
mosphere ;  the  water  is  placed  in  the  condition  of  a  fluid  in  a  syphon,  the 
long  leg  being  the  slopmg  stratum,  and  the  short  leg  the  fissure,  hence 
it  is  delivered  upward  with  such  force.  The  water  does  not  contain  more 
mineral  matter  than  sixteen  grains  to  the  pint,  whidi  consists  of  sulphate 
of  lime  and  chlorides  of  calcium  and  sodium. 

There  are  no  springs  in  the  county  of  Seneca,  which  can  be  traced  to 
volcanic  action.  The  springs  which  contain  sulphuretted  hydrogen  are  those 
which  have  traveled  through  beds  of  rock  containing  iron  pyrites ;  this 
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wmeral  deooBoposiag  widKmt  aoceas  of  air  produces  oxide  of  iron  and  sol- 
phnretted  hydrogen,  the  latter  gas  escaping  through  the  water  giyes  it  the 
•nlpknrettcd  odor.  Th^re  are  several  snch  springs  rising  out  of  the  Onon- 
daga group  of  rocks,  and  especially  from  the  shale  beds.  The  Genesee 
date  r^^ion  is  the  most  productiye  of  such  springs. 

Almost  all  the  spring  water  in  the  town  of  Tyre  is  sulphuretted ;  other 
instances  are  found,  in  various  localities ;  one  exists  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Van 
Loo,  in  lot  54,  t«wn  of  Lodi ;  another  on  lot  6,  at  Seneca  Falls — this 
spring  belongs  to  Mr.  Bascom,  who  is  about  to  erect  a  neat  edifice  over  it. 

Sometimes  the  oxide  of  iron  becomes  converted  into  sulphate  of  iron, 
which  then  dissolves  in  the  water,  and  renders  it  chalybeate.  Such  is  the 
condition  of  a  spring  on  lot  69,  in  Covert,  which  is  also  sulphuretted ;  and 
also  of  a  spring  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  Daniel  Young,  on  lot  21,  in 
Tyre.  These  springs  are  ferruginous,  depositing  an  ochrey  layer  along 
their  banks. 

The  springs  which  pass  over  and  through  the  Onondaga  group  become 
impregnated  with  gypsum,  and  the  salts  arising  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  gypseous  shales ;  sudi  is  the  spring  at  Dublin,  in  the  town  of  Junius, 
which  is  not  sulphuretted.  An  analysis  of  this  spring  exhibited  the  follow- 
tng  result: 

Specific  gravity,  1015 — inodorous. 

One  pmt  of  water  yielded  32  grains  of  solid  matter,  viz : 

Sulphate  of  lime, ,  •  •• 13*60 

do     magnesia,  •  •  •  • •  • 18 

Protoxide  of  iron, *24 

Chloride  magnesium, *16 

82-00  grains. 

This  spring  is  remarkable  for  being  sensibly  acid  to  litmus  paper,  ana 
having  the  power  of  curdling  milk.* 

A  spring  similar  to  the  foregoing,  exists  on  lot  42,  in  Junius,  on  the 
hrm  of  Mr.  Southwiek ;  the  deposit  of  ochre  is  considerable,  and  the  taste 
<rf  the  water  is  bitter. 

Springs  passing  through  beds  of  limestone  rock  dissolve  this  mineral,  and 

*  The  acidity  of  the  spring  is  due  to  the  small  qaantity  of  fVee  sulphuric  acid,  which  may  be  sup- 
plied by  the  tendency  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  to  become  liberated  and  peroxodized  ,*  I  do  not  believe 
it  to  be  due  to  tlie  presence  d*  snlphnrlc  acid  in  an  unoombined  ^tate,  for  snch  is  only  found  in  neigh- 
borhoods of  existing  aoiire  volcanoes,  where  it  is  formed ;  in  this  place,  (torn  the  tufa  being  discolored 
by  iron,  the  acid  has  evidently  been  liberated.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  the  true  explanation 
•f  similar  acid  springs  in  the  Onondaga  gronp,  although  Pr.  Beck  seems  inclined  to  a  diflerent 
opinion.— Thomas  AitTisBtt. 
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deposit  it  again  on  exposure,  forming  deposits  sometimes  bard,  resemUii^ 
stalactites,  more  frequently  in  the  condition  of  soft  marly  powder,  or  in- 
crustations (tufa)  on  pieces  of  dead  vegetable  matter ;  of  the  former,  an 
example  may  be  seen  in  the  spring  which  pours  out  on  the  south  side  of 
Seneca  river,  a  few  rods  below  the  village  of  Seneca  Falls ;  the  deposit 
being  somewhat  ochrey,  gives  it  a  ribboned  or  agate  appearance.  In  the 
town  of  Tyre,  there  are  several  such  springs,  of  lesser  note. 

Of  the  deposit  of  lime  in  the  second  form,  instances  are  abundant.  One 
of  the  best  is  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  A.  Dunlap,  Jr.,  near  Ovid,  where  the  tu&- 
rous  deposit  occurs  in  the  stream,  and  the  whole  ground  around  is  underiaid 
with  a  thick  coating  of  marl. 

The  spring  at  Mr.  Van  Loo*s,  on  lot  54,  in  Lodi,  before  alluded  to,  is 
remarkable  for  the  escape  of  bubbles  of  gas  at  intervals,  and  preceded  by  a 
low  gurgling  noise ;  the  gas  is  given  off  in  large  quantity ;  a  test  glass  was 
filled  in  three  minutes.  It  bums  with  a  pale  flame,  and  is  wholly  composed 
of  a  light  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the  gas  of  the  marshes ;  it  contains  no 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ;  the  pools  beside  the  well,  on  being  stirred,  give 
off  the  gas  plentifully,  and  no  doubt  it  streams  up  through  the  clay,  its  ap- 
pearance b  the  water  being  accidental.  This  gas  arises  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  shale  below,  one  of  the  results  of 
which  is,  the  formation  of  marsh  gas. 

On  the  lot  No.  58,  in  the  town  of  Lodi,  bitumen  escapes  with  the  water 
out  of  the  sbale.  This  mineral  also  arises  from  the  vegetable  matter  or 
coal  in  the  shale  being  destroyed.  The  decay  is  a  process  analogous  to 
what  heat  produces  on  coal  in  a  gas  retort — ^it  separates  the  coal  into  an 
inflammable  gas,  (carburetted  hydrogen,)  and  an  inflammable  liquid,  (tar.) 
On  the  slate  it  is  decomposed  into  marsh  gas,  and  bitumen,  or  Seneca  oil, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  from  its  being  gathered  off  the  lake. 

There  is  a  spring  in  Lodi,  on  lot  54,  which  is  remarkable  only  for  the 
large  volume  of  water  discharged  from  it.  The  basin  is  about  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  the  stream  which  flows  from  it  would  fill  a  bore  of  seven 
inches  diameter.  Its  velocity  b  about  three  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  hav^ 
ing  a  power,  from  its  position,  to  move  much  usefrd  machinery.  At  present 
it  is  unoccupied  and  idle. 
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Drift  Deposits. 

In  every  part  of  the  northern  hemisphere  aboTe  the  latitude  of  forty 
degrees,  wherever  examined,  there  is  a  great  amount  of  proof  that  a 
large  body  of  water  moved  over  the  fiice  of  the  lands,  then  wholly  or  in 
great  part  submerged. 

In  this  state  the  current  flowed  rapidly  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and 
bore  along  upon  its  bosom  whatever  materials  it  could  take  from  the  rocks 
over  which  it  had  passed,  and  deposited  them  very  far  south  of  the  localities 
whence  they  were  derived. 

Whether  this  diluvial  action  was  sufficient  to  excavate  the  deep  channels 
(^  the  lakes  which  border  this  county,  and,  to  produce  grooved  lines*  on 
the  surfaces  of  the  exposed  rock,  there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  say,  as 
feu:  as  this  county  is  concerned.  In  part  of  the  British  Isles,  the  fiirrows  on 
the  rocks  are  in  the  same  line  as  the  deposition  of  the  drift  now  alluded  to, 
and  may  be  considered  as  cotemporaneous  in  origin,  and  indicating  the 
course  of  the  current. 

The  materials  carried  by  the  waters  are  of  two  kinds,  viz : 

1.  Boulders  or  large  blocks  of  stones  generally  rounded  and  found  ly- 
ing on  and  imbedded  in  the  clay. 

2.  Beds  of  sand,  and  clay  or  of  gravel,  the  fragments  are  rounded,  of 
various  materials,  and  different  degrees  of  fineness. 

The  boulder  deposit  in  this  county  is  very  abundant  in  the  north,  sparse 
in  the  middle  towns,  and  very  deficient  in  the  south.  One  reason  for  this 
may  be  that  such  large  masses  although  transported  in  deep  water  and 
therefore  with  great  momentum  in  travelling  along  the  ocean  bottom,  must 
in  this  county  have  been  brought  up  an  inclined  plane,  going  south :  their 
motion  would  then  be  impeded  by  any  moderate  obstacle ;  perhaps  another 
reason  is  that  those  rocks  being  deposited  in  the  north,  the  supply  which 
might  be  had  by  the  action  of  the  current  on  the  beds  in  the  middle  and 
south  would  be  trifling,  as  with  the  exception  of  the  limestone  no  other  rock 
would  afford  them ;  the  shales  of  the  southern  towns  could  not  produce  a 
boulder. 

In  the  northern  towns  these  stones  are  almost  all  derived  firom  primary 
rocks,  and  are  the  only  instances  of  crystalline  rocks  in  the  county. 

The  larger  masses  are  uniformly  granite,  (chiefly  white)  as  occur  in  Ju- 
nius, where  they  have  been  removed  from  the  surfcuse,  and  meet  the  plow 
occasionally. 

*  The  Grooved  lines  have  not  been  examined  in  this  couniy,  there  are  no  fresh  exposures  of  rook 
ioffloient  to  aflbrd  examination,  and  it  is  desirable  in  all  future  openings  of  quarries  that  such  eX- 
aminatifms  shook!  bemada. 
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On  Mr.  Braden's  farm  seyeral  blocks  of  this  kind  have  been  raised :  one 
of  these  was  abont  four  feet  in  diameter ;  smaller  stones  of  flesh-colored 
granite  and  gneiss  hare  been  removed  from  the  central  lots  of  Junius.  On 
lot  29  the  larger  stones  are  chiefly  granite  and  sandstone,  (red)  and  the 
smaller  stones  are  Graywacke  slate.  In  lot  No,  1,  on  the  road  side,  lies  a 
large  boulder  N.  E.  and  S.  W. 

In  Tyre,  granite  boulders  of  a  large  size  are  frequently  met  with ;  a  few 
smaller  consist  of  sienite,  granite  with  red  felspar,  and  red  sandstone.  Cob- 
ble stones  of  greenstone  porphyry  are  abundant. 

These  large  masses  are  almost  confined  to  these  towns,  for  in  Waterloo 
and  Seneca  Falls,  the  larger  boulders  are  rare,  appearing  at  the  sides  of  the 
gravel  hills  occasionally,  but  seldom  constituting  the  surface  stone. 

In  the  town  of  Fayette,  although  blocks  of  large  dimensions  do  here  and 
there  present  themselves,  yet  it  is  probable  they  were  included  in  the 
mass  of  gravel  and  sand.  On  the  lake  margins,  they  have  been  washed  out 
of  the  ridges ;  on  the  lots  south  of  the  Seneca  river  they  are  chiefly  of 
gneiss  and  granite ;  large  blocks  of  hornblende  and  actymolite  are  accompa- 
nied by  rolled  pebbles  of  greenstone,  sandstone,  sienite,  and  limestone. 
In  the  south  of  the  town  limestone  appears  as  a  drift  rock,  and  continues  to 
increase  through  the  towns  of  Yarick  and  Romulus.  This  appears  to  be 
more  especially  true  of  the  eastern  side.  The  primary  rocks  never  wholly 
disappear :  granite  is  found  on  almost  every  lot  in  Komulus  and  Ovid,  much 
more  sparingly  in  Lodi  and  Covert.  In  these  latter  towns,  they  are  pre- 
sent  in  smaller  maases,  as  is  also,  occasional  fragments  of  hornblende,  green- 
Stone  and  actymolite. 

In  the  southern  towns  the  limestone  is  not  so  abundant  a  boulder  as  in 
Bomulus  and  Yarick,  but  is  a  very  common  handstone  in  the  gravel  hills. 

The  limestone  found  as  boulders  in  the  middle  and  south,  appear  to  be 
idmilar  to  the  Waterloo  stones,  and  some  of  the  larger  masses  of  the  TuUy 
limestone.  South  of  the  county  this  stone  has  been  drifted  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, having  been  probably  torn  up  from  the  bed  of  the  lakes  by  the  force 
of  the  currents. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  uniformity  in  the  line  of  deposit  of  these 
boulders,  nor  does  the  eye  trace  a  given  course  with  any  distinctness.  In 
other  words  they  do  not  imply  their  being  grounded  out  of  ice  deposits,  or 
by  glacial  action.  Perhaps,  however,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  by  re- 
moving them,  may  divest  this  opbion  of  any  value. 

The  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand,  and  of  clay,  appear  to  have  been  carried 
by  a  similar  action,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the  larger  stones  where  the 
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small  stones  wliioh  are  to  be  found  in  ihem  uot  to  a  great  extent,  of  a  sin^ 
lar  character,  and  probably  from  the  same  looalities. 

In  tbe  north-west  of  Jnnios,  these  hills  are  Tory  nnmerons,  set  doselj 
together,  and  hare  a  direction  pointing  S.  SE.  In  Tyre  the  same  direction 
prevails,  where  they  are  more  prevalent  in  the  lots  forming  the  middle  and 
north-west  portion  of  the  town ;  toward  the  soothem  portion  they  spread  ooi 
and  the  surface  is  flattened. 

In  Seneca  Falls  they  preserve  the  same  direction,  both  on  the  north  and 
sonth  side  of  the  river.  In  the  western  lots  of  Waterloo,  the  direction  ap* 
pears  to  have  inclined  more  to  the  eastward:  the  lots  on  the  river  have  their 
ridges  well  developed,  but  somewhat  spread  oat  and  flattened. 

In  Fayette  these  hills  ot  sand  and  gravel  lose  the  isolated  and  distinct 
character  which  in  the  northern  towns  were  well  defined ;  they  are  here 
considerably  flattened  out,  as  might  be  supposed  to  oocor,  when  the  drift, 
arriving  in  water  somewhat  shallower,  met  wilii  obstemctions  <»&  ike  svr* 
foce  of  land  sloping  upward  toward  the  south ;  the  tops  of  the  hills  have 
less  slope,  and  the  northerly  and  southerly  direction  is  less  marked,  if  we 
except  the  margins  of  each  lake,  where  the  ridges  are  quite  distinct  and 
formed  of  gravel  and  stiff  clay,  the  former  being  composed  to  a  great  ex- 
tent of  limestones.  They  chiefly  accumulate  on  the  bluff  edge  or  the 
north  side  of  the  ridges  of  shale  which  overspread  this  town* 

In  Yarick  and  Romulus,  there  are  fewer  evidences  of  these  hills,  yet  the 
drift  can  be  traced  along  the  towns  deposited  in  almost  an  even  layer,  with 
more  quietness  and  somewhat  finer  materials. 

These  had  more  time  and  a  better  opportunity  to  settle  down,  and  in 
these  towns,  and  those  fieurther  south,  beds  of  gravel  disposed  evenly  along 
the  sur&oe  of  the  shales,  and  constituting  receptacles  or  basins  for  the  rain 
water  to  sink  into,  are  common:  in  some  places,  as  the  southern  side  of  n 
small  hill,  a  bed  of  fine  sand  will  be  found  to  exist,  occasionally  the  lat- 
ter is  spread  horizontally  as  a  layer,  beneath  a  few  feet  of  soil. 

In  the  southern  part  of  Romulus,  the  sand  i^pears  to  have  been  distribo* 
ted  more  abundantly  on  each  lake  shore,  than  on  the  central  lots,  and  with 
a  few  exceptions  this  is  true  of  the  southern  towns. 

The  western  lots  of  Lodi  are  much  more  sandy  than  those  in  the  middb 
of  the  town,  or  acQoining  Covert. 

The  greater  abundance  of  limestone  in  the  pebbles  of  drift,  as  well  as  in 
the  larger  boulders  in  the  southern  towns,  contributes  to  increase  the  amount 
of  that  mineral  in  the  soQ,  giving  it  as  in  the  south  of  Romulus  a  nnrl/ 
character. 

There  is  a  less  tmiformity  in  the  character  of  the  drift  over  a  given  space 
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in  Waterloo  and  Seneca  Falls,  than  in  otiier  towns  of  tliis  oonnty ;  tbns  in 
Seneca  Falls,  on  lots  73,  84  and  85,  fine  grey  sand  is  found  under  almost  all 
the  hills.  This  occurs  on  Mr.  Crowell's  fiirm  in  Tcry  fine  layers,  the  sand 
possessing  a  slight  buff  tmt.  It  is  drawn  into  Waterloo  for  building  pur- 
poses and  is  sold  at  twenty-five  cents  per  load.  On  Mr.  Austen's  fiirm  in 
this  neighborhood,  a  finer  sand  than  the  above  occurs,  but  the  pit  is  nearly 
exhausted. 

In  Waterloo,  many  of  the  lots  on  the  north  side  of  Seneca  Biver,  ap- 
pear to  be  a  wet  alluvium.  The  village  lot  and  numbers  97  and  98  are  of 
this  character :  in  78,  89  and  91,  the  soil  is  chiefly  sand ;  while  lot  90  is  a 
wet  alluvium  mixed  with  muck. 

The  depth  at  which  these  deposits  of  drift  cover  the  surfieuse  varies ;  ac- 
cumulating in  some  places  above  fifty  feet,  while  in  others,  the  rock  is 
reached  in  one  to  two  feet.  The  northern  towns,  however,  seem  to  have  a 
much  deeper  deposit  than  those  in  the  middle  and  south. 

The  following  table  may  be  interesting  as  giving  the  depths  to  which 
wells  have  been  sunk  in  the  various  places  indicated.  With  few  exceptions 
the  sinking  has  been  continued  until  the  rock  was  reached,  and  the  materials 
through  which  the  boring  was  carried,  are  noted. 


Towns. 


Localities. 


Depth  in  feet 


Observations. 


Jonins, 

do       

do       

waterioo....!. 
Seneca  PdUs,.. 

do 
Farette, 

dS    ;;;;;;; 
do    

Varlck 

Romolos....... 

do  

do  

Ovid, 


Covert,., 
Lodi,.... 


Lou  16, 17, 18, 

Mr.  Satherland,  lot  60,. 
Jno.  Bradin,  lou  2, 5,. . . 

D.  Voting,  lot  21, 

Average  depth, 

C.  D.  Mynderse,  lot  85,. 
do  do 

A.  Lercb,  lotai. 

A.  Rorison,  lot  15, 

Wm.  Marshall,  lot  13,.. 
Jer.  Opdyke,  lot  30,. . . . 

Lou  4,  5,  6,  7, 

J.  D.Coe,  lou70,71..... 
Wm.  Martin,  loU  88,  70, 
Th.  Johnson,  loU  89,  00, 
J.  Covert,  lot  38^ 


Col.  Pratt. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Eastman,  lot  37, 


85  to  50,. 
00,. 
40,. 
85,. 
25,. 

38,. 

18  to  80,. 

3  to  7,. 

8  to  4,. 

3  to  5,. 

43,. 

5  to  7,.. 


Clay  3  feet,  gravel  8  feet,  and  sand 
80  feet  aiid  over. 
30  feet  of  clay,  14  feet  blue  clay. 
18  feet  day,  3  feet  sand,  4  feet  gravel. 

On  the  ridge  top. 
Offtherioge,  norockbouom. 
Slate  bottom. 

9  feet  clay,  and  10  feet  graveU 
Thin  bed  of  gravel  at  bottom. 

The  average.    Slate  bottom. 


marly  ( 
16  feet  sand. 
Shale  and  flag  stone. 
4  feet  clay,  gmvel  below. 


From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  the  clay  and  soil  which  cover  the 
county  are  mainly  derived  from  the  drift  deposit,  as,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Seneca  limestone,  and  the  Marcellus  shale,  the  other  beds  are  covered 
so  deeply  as  to  haye  little  influence  on  the  soil.  The  amount  and  nature  of 
Aat  influence  will  be  mentioned  when  treating  of  soils. 

The  hill  deposits  generally  present  their  greatest  slope  to  the  south,  and 
their  bluff  end,  or  shoulder,  to  the  north.  The  eastern  slope  b  more  abn^t 
than  the  western  in  the  majority  of  cases,  from  which  it  b  inferred  that  the 
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enrrent  wliich  bore  them  came  from  the  north  bj  one  point  east,  which  is 
the  general  line  of  their  direction. 

The  deposit  of  drift  m  the  northern  towns  is  especially  derived  from  some 
looalitj  &rther  north.  In  the  southern  towns,  it  appears  to  be  made  up,  in 
a  great  degree,  of  materials  derived  from  the  centre  and  south  part  of  the 
county  itselfl  The  great  abundance  of  limestone  gravel  may  possibly  have 
been  derived  from  the  limestones  over  which  the  water  passed. 

Viewing  the  drift  as  a  deposit  horn  which  the  soils  of  the  county  are 
chiefly  derived,  it  becomes  a  consideration  of  importance ;  but  viewing  it 
simply  as  a  deposit  ot  drift,  whether  of  clay,  gravel,  or  boulders,  it  is  of 
very  small  amount  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  a  well 
characteriied  drift  region. 

In  two  instances  masses  of  timber  have  been  found  as  low  as  tlurty-eight 
6et  below  the  sutCmc,  imbedded  in  the  sand  and  gravel.  The  wood  was 
^fiparently  white  ash,  and  in  good  preservation. 

The  period  of  the  deposit  of  this  drift  is  very  far  subsequent  to  that  of 
the  bed  of  rocks  upon  which  they  lie.  A  long  lapse  of  time  must  have  in- 
tervened sufficient  to  deposit  all  the  limestone,  and  coal  formations  in  the 
adjoining  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  later  secondary  rocks  of  New- 
Jersey. 

The  tertiary  beds  were  then  deposited,  which  are  mostly  fine  clays,  such 
as  those  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  of  the  Mohawk  valley. 

Whether  these  beds  may  be  classed  among  the  latest  of  the  tertiary  de- 
posits, or  whether  they  belong  to  the  post  tertiary  deposits,  or  whether  they 
belong  to  the  past  tertiary  period  is  doubtful.  Some  of  the  British  sands 
and  gravel  can  be  referred  to  the  post  pliacene  period  of  Sir  0.  Lyell ;  but 
there  is  little  evidence  in  this  region  and  its  days  to  justify  a  like  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  them. 
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Geological  Map  of  the  County  oTtaieoa. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Tbe  hasbaiidry  of  Ike  State  of  New- York,  «5  ptu^aed  from  iho  e&rHest 
period  of  setUemeDt,  had  for  its  object  the  poseesskm  of  the  largest  pro- 
duct, with  die  application  of  the  least  labor  and  capital,  and  without  refo^ 
«iiDe  to  a  ooDtinuaoce  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  No  system  of  (mltiraitioii 
existed,  no  oalenlation  as  to  income  or  expenditure  seemed  erer  needfol,  f<tt 
the  fiurmer  needed  to  labor  moderately  in  order  to  enjoy  plenteously  the 
rich  and  bountiful  gifts  of  the  yirgtn  waL 

The  facility  for  procuring  new  lands  at  ao  almost  nominal  price,  the  soil 
of  which  then  contained  every  element  for  the  perfect  growth  and  matority 
of  every  useful  plant,  rendered  die  oommon  exhausting  system  generally 
prevalent,  for,  where  land  was  good  and  low  in  cost,  ii  was  deemed  cheaper 
to  relinquish  a  worn  or  exhausted  farm,  and  purchase  new  land  than  under- 
take to  manure  and  restore  fertility  to  the  old  homestead. 

Before  the  year  1880,  it  was  an  almost  universal  praotiee  to  apply  a 
alight  culture  to  a  wide  extent  of  acres,  thereby  to  derive  a  greater  profit 
than  could  be  obtained  from  a  better  and  more  concentrated  cultivation. 
The  cause  for  this  imperfect  mode  was,  the  high  price  of  labor,  and  the  low 
price  of  land.  Continued  grain  crops  were  taken,  and  for  many  eueeessive 
years  from  the  same  fields,  nor  has  this  misdiieTOUS  practice  been  wholly 
disoontiQued  to  this  day. 

The  diminished  and  diminishing  products  of  the  eariy  cultivated  farms, 
Attracted  tbe  attention  of  General  Washington,  Thomas  Jefiersoo,  and  other 
land  proprietors  who,  with  enlightened  views  anticipated  the  efiect  and 
probable  inconvenience  which  nnist  follow  the  exhausting  method  of  ouhi- 
Tation,  and  eflorts  to  counteract  the  error,  were  contemplated  as  eariy  as 
the  year  1793. 

The  current  of  emigration  to  western  New- York  having  commeneed,  the 
tendency  was  to  enhance  the  value  of  labor  in  the  <4der  set^ements,  and 
the  deterioration  of  the  soil  diminished  the  comforts  of  the  fiirmer.  At  the 
same  time  the  cities  on  the  seaboard  increased  their  population  with  uneac* 
ampled  rapidity.  This  new  population,  drawn  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
comprised  men  generally  well  informed,  able  and  industrious,  and  demanded 
greater  exertions  from  the  agriculturists  for  an  adequate  supply  of  their 
usual  products.  The  opportune  demand  for  the  products  of  the  farmers* 
industry,  then  as  now,  the  great  leading  and  important  fbature  of  the  na- 
tion's wealdi,  stimulated  the  owners  of  long  cultivated  fkrms,  into  anxious 
researches  for  remedies  to  restore  their  soils  to  a  remunerating  power. 
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Europe  had  long  suffered  nnder  the  same  ezhanstii^  system,  and  her 
people  suffering  in  want,  badly  clothed  and  worse  fed,  sought  with  eager- 
ness the  rich  lands  of  this  country,  unincumbered  with  taxes  and  imposts,  a 
wide  and  free  £eld  for  honest  toil  and  useful  industry.  England,  Scotland* 
Ireland,  and  the  nations  of  the  continent  poured  forth  their  thousands  to 
pe^^  and  cultivate  the  new  lands  of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  im- 
mUDBe  extent  of  these  movements  which  called  loudly  for  greater  exertion 
among  the  governments  of  Europe  to  proffer  aid  and  comfort  to  their  peo- 
ple. These  infloenoes  operating  alike,  though  in  different  degrees  on  the 
eastern  and  western  continents,  opened  to  the  political  economist  and  states- 
nan  new  fields  for  investigation.  Science  found  a  new  path  for  reseuroh 
and  for  the  ^ipUeation  of  princ^le. 

Agrieultore,  which  hitherto  had  been  practiced  as  an  art,  became  an  e&- 
noblii^  science,  and  mind  with  intellect  became  devoted  to  the  elevation  Of 
this  first  and  most  important  occupation  of  mankind.  In  the  year  1818, 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  published  his  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 
Ha  was  pfeoeded  by  Robert  Bakewell,  Arthur  Young,  and  Lord  Somer^ 
villfi,  and  followed  by  Sinclair  and  Loudon,  men  who  have  exhibited  in 
Great  Britain  an  amount  of  patient  experimental  investigation  and  know- 
-  ledge  whidi  elevated  husbandry  to  a  high  point  of  production  and  perfec^n. 

Germany  was  roused  to  exertion ;  institutions  for  the  instruction  of  youth 
in  the  science  and  art  of  agriculture  were  formed,  and  are  successfully  main- 
tained. Investigations,  experiments  s^d  sound  deductions,  thus  called  for, 
and  spread  before  the  agricultural  world,  have  in  a  degree  dissipated  fiUse 
tbeiMries,  idle  prejudices,  and  mysticisms,  which  for  ages,  rendered  the  ooc«- 
paiion  of  the  farmer  haiardous,  laborious,  less  dignified  and  leas  desirable 
than  other  vocations  of  life.  They  have  proved  tiiat,  as  an  art,  agricuHme 
is  the  basis  of  all  other  arts,  not  only  the  most  ancient  and  universal,  but 
requiring  for  its  perfect  practice  as  extensive  stores  of  knowledge  as  any 
profession  known  to  man. 

The  impcwtance  of  science  to  promote  and  increase  the  products  of  the 
soil,  is  appreciated  by  the  people  of  New- York,  as  highly,  as  by  the  people 
of  Europe.  Capable  of  comprehending  the  principles  of  science,  as  wdl 
as  their  right  application,  public  opinion  has  been  strongly  expressed  m 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  institutions,  where  the  physical  laws  whidi 
govern  the  fbrmation  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  from  inorganic  matter, 
shall  be  explained  and  taught.  The  schools  of  England,  C^ermany  and 
France,  present  modda  for  examination  and  improvement. 

In  the  State  of  New- York,  the  sevOTal  counties  hare  clustered  around 
the  Slate  Agrienltitval  Society  with  signal  advantage,  receiving  and  contrib«> 
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ting  Innowledge  iot  the  benefit  of  all ;  bat  the  hnportaiit  and  essential 
basis  for  a  sound  agricultural  edueation,  by  means  of  a  well  endowed  col* 
lege  is  wanting^  to  develop  the  spirit,  genius  and  power  of  the  Ameriean 
cultivator. 

Admitting  a  general  deficiency  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern 
matter  in  connection  with  agriculture,  and  deploring  the  absence  of  nseana 
for  the  concentration  and  distribution  of  agricultural  science  ;  the  farmers 
of  the  county  of  Seneca,  are  content  with  the  exertions  of  the  past,  and 
Indulging  hope  for  the  future,  they  look  forward  with  dieerful  patience  and 
eoBfident  belief,  that  their  sons  will  obtain  and  possess  advantages  of  high 
instrection  hitherto  denied  to  themselves. 

AUusbn  has  been  made  to  the  practice  of  cultivating  larg«  fkrms  imper^ 
fectly,  rather  than  bestowing  the  same  amount  of  labor  on  a  less  number  dt 
acres,  and  by  more  perfect  action  obtain  a  larger  product;  and  the  cause 
was  explained  ;  bmt  an  evil  exists  nearly  allied  to  this  position,  working  A 
more  oertein  loss,  and  that  is  the  possession  of  a  greater  number  of  acres 
than  the  i^roprietor  can  cultivate,  by  reason  of  want  of  snfBcient  capital. 

This  evil  does  not  seem  to  exist  to  any  extent  in  this  county,  as  the  whole 
avea  comprises  107,500  acres,  and  is  divided  into  2,349  farms,  giving  an  ave- 
rage of  eighty-four  acres  to  each  cultivator.  The  exact  distribution  of  the 
soil  is  made  evident  by  the  subjoined  table,  exhibiting  the  number  and 
atse  of  the  &rms  in  each  town,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  each  in  the  county. 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  attention  because  a  consolidation  of  landed 
property  k  supposed  to  be  increanng  within  a  few  years,  tendmg  to  diminish 
population,  and  thereby  to  lessen  the  wealth  of  the  county. 
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The  number  of  aores  improved  and  onltirated  10, 150,990 

do  acres  of  woodland, •  •  •  •  •     40,510 

do  acres  of  marsh  and  swan^, 6,000 

197,500 

The  aggregate  number  of  acres  corresponds  with  the  report  of  the  board 
of  supervisors. 

Sails. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  men  of  information,  that  the  agricultural  com- 
munity of  the  United  States  have  seemed  willing  to  forego  the  benefits  of 
knowledge,  and  from  this  assumption  they  have  inferred  a  reluctance  or  in- 
difference to  the  establishment  of  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  the  agri- 
cultural art  and  science.  The  remark  is  not  warranted  by  the  action  of 
the  farmers  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  and  is  doubtless  equally  inapplicable 
to  many  counties  in  the  State  of  New-York.  In  the  county  now  under 
survey,  every  town  has  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  intelligence  of  its  fuming 
community,  and  point  to  the  many  individuab  who  have  caused  the  soils 
of  their  several  forms  to  be  analyzed,  thequantity  and  quality  of  the  earth's 
elements  to  be  measured  and  understood,  enabling  them  to  avoid  the  the- 
ories of  the  empiric,  or  the  errors  of  blindfold  experiment. 

The  fsirmii^  community  has  no  cause  for  self-reproach,  because  of  the 
dow  advance  made  by  science  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 

The  farmer  of  1850,  who  has  not  examined  the  subject,  may  feel  sur- 
prised when  he  is  informed  that  no  means  existed  a  few  centuries  back,  by 
which  knowledge  could  readily  be  diffused.  Linen  paper  was  not  in  general 
use  until  about  four  hundred  years  ago,  neither  was  the  art  of  printing 
books  known  until  Uie  year  1450.  Though  the  profound  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages  was  passing  away,  reading  and  writing  were  confined  to  the 
cloisters.  The  king  o(  France  in  1300,  could  not  write  his  name.  In  1400 
it  was  esteemed  a  valuable  characteristic  of  an  English  gentleman  that  he 
comprehended  reading  and  writing.  During  the  seventeenth  century  the 
exact  sciences  advanced  rapidly,  and  literature  had  many  firiends  and  ad- 
mirers. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  until  the  present  age,  men  were  more 
devoted  to  deep  and  abstruse  studies,  whereas  now  the  understanding  is 
more  generally  informed  or  instructed.  Literature  and  science  are  better 
diffused,  and  though  the  scholar  is  not  as  deeply  read,  yet  he  is  more  able, 
because  he  is  more  useful. 

The  science  from  which  the  agriculturist  could  best  obtain  substantial  aid 
is  chemiitry,  a  scienoe  which  was  kmg  obscured  by  dreams  of  astooIogerSi 
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and  idle  cnpidlty,  fostered  by  the  fables  of  the  pbilosopker^s  stone  and  ab' 
surdities  akin  to  knavery  and  folly. 

Chemistry  did  not  readi  the  rank  of  science  nntil  1787,  nor  were  the 
researches  of  the  chemist  rendered  useful  to  tilie  farmer,  until  the  publiea' 
tion  of  Sir  Humphrey  Dayy's  works  in  1813  ;  it  was  left  for  the  present  age 
to  apply  natural  substances  to  new  uses,  and  increase  the  comforts  and  en* 
joyments  of  man ;  it  was  leA;  for  the  present  age  to  ascertain  by  research, 
the  composition  of  the  earth  and  air,  their  elements  and  uses,  to  inyesti- 
gate  and  unfold  the  nature,  growth,  and  perfection  of  plants ;  the  food  ne*' 
oeasary  for  their  nourishment,  and  their  best  application  for  the  support  of 
animal  life. 

This  science  has  proved  to  the  cultivator,  that  his  grain  plants  and  grass- 
es derive  support  from  the  atmosphere  and  from  the  soil ;  it  has  proved 
also  that  plants  have  various  constituents,  such  as  potash,  lime,  &c.,  wiih« 
out  which  in  due  proportions  they  cannot  mature ;  a  knowledge  of  these 
facts  secures  to  the  furmer  of  this  age,  advantages  far  beyond  any  possessed 
by  the  fsirmers  fifty  years  ago. 

In  the  previous  portion  of  this  work,  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  surfkce 
of  the  rocks  which  underlie  the  soils  of  this  county,  has  been  at  some  perioA 
swept  by  the  currents  flowing  over  them.  Scratched  and  grooved  by  the 
solid  matters  carried  along  by  the  rushmg  waters,  which  meeting  with 
obstructions,  deposited  masses  of  sand  and  gravel,  either  as  an  even  carpel, 
or  in  hillocks  as  before  described,  covering  in  almost  every  town,  the  ap* 
pearance  of  the  rock  below  and  filling  the  angles  formed  by  elevated  edges 
of  the  strata:  it  has  given  that  smoothness  and  undulating  roundness  to  the 
scenery  of  the  county  which  is  so  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  the  agricul- 
turist. 

This  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  coming  from  a  northerly  direction,  must 
partake  of  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  that  section  of  the  country  which  lief 
between  Seneca  county  and  lake  Ontario.  The  rock  formations  are  chiefly 
of  the  gypseous  group,  (known  in  the  State  survey  as  the  Onondaga  salt 
group  with  its  accompanying  shales  and  limestones,)  which  occupy  Wayne, 
Cayuga,  and  Onondaga  counties. 

The  masses  of  stone  which  were  broken  off  and  swept  away  from  these 
counties  bemg  rolled  together  and  ground  into  fine  particles  by  the  action 
of  agitated  waters,  were  left  on  the  sur&ce  of  this  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  the  sht^  of  sand  and  clay,  with  gravel  as  it  is  now  met  with ;  the 
salmon  colored  shale  of  Wayne  contributes  to  a  large  portion  of  the  soil  of 
Seneca,  especially  in  its  northern  towns.  From  this  it  is  reasonably  infeiv 
red  that  the  8<nl  of  Seneca  county  has  not  been  derived  from  the  wear  or 
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disintegration  of  its  own  rocks,  but  has  its  origin  in  &e  rooks  of  the  Onta- 
rio shores. 

It  is  an  admitted  fact  that  all  soils  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  and 
cnunbliDg  of  rocks ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  if  the  composition  of  the  rocks  of » 
eoontry  were  known,  it  would  be  possible  to  know  the  composition  ef  the  soil 
of  that  locality.  This  would  be  true  if  the  soil  was  never  removed  from  the 
spot  where  it  was  formed ;  but  it  has  been  shown  how  the  roeks  of  this  re- 
gioB  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  which  has  denuded  them 
entirely  and  supplied  their  surfaces  with  s(h1  from  distant  localities,  so* 
Ibat  it  would  be  more  correct  to  infer,  that  if  the  composition  of  the  dis* 
tant  rocks  were  known,  a  more  thorough  idea  of  the  county  soils  could  be  had^ 

The  clays  and  sands  having  been  deposited,  are  not  now  in  their  original 
foadition.  From  the  moment  they  emerged  above  the  water  level,  and  be- 
came dry  land,  deeomposition  and  chemical  combinadon  took  place  among 
the  different  minerals,  breaking  them  and  rearranging  them  into  other  aad 
more  stable  formations.  The  atmosphere  assisted  in  this  action  on  the 
surface,  and  the  rains  sinking  carried  down  the  change  into  the  interior. 
The.sun's  heat  and  the  winter's  frosts  alternately  affected  them,  and  in  tiie 
lapse  of  time,  the  laboratory  of  nature  so  separated  the  a&aline  and  earthy 
salts  from  the  siliceous  matters,  that  vegetation  could  be  camried  on.  The 
Uohen  and  the  moss  preceded  the  grasses  and  the  sedge,  and  these  yielded 
to  shrubs  and  forest  trees,  until  the  whole  surface  was  covered  with  organic 
life.  These  annually  dying,  partly  or  wholly,  and  frilling  to  the  earth,  acted 
in  their  process  of  decay  as  a  ferment  to  the  mineral  matter  of  the  earth, 
9knd  gave  to  its  particles  a  frirther  action  of  change  and  decomposition. 

Thus  the  decomposition  of  the  soil  favors  vegetation,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  favors  the  further  alteration  in  the  soil. 

When  vegetable  matters  decay  they  always  act  as  decomposing  materi- 
als, producing  acids,  which  unite  with  potash,  soda,  Hme,  magnesia,  oxides 
of  iron  and  manganese,  separating  these  elements  fr^m  t&e  combinations 
with  silica  in  which  they  existed  as  minerals.  Of  these  acids  tilie  most  pow- 
erful and  the  most  oommon  is  carbonic  add,  whose  effect  is  probably  most 
usefully  displayed  by  its  setting  free  the  potash  out  of  its  mineral  com- 
lunation. 

These  facts  are  set  forth  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  for  eonsideration 
and  for  practice  the  avoidance  of  naked  fallows,  for  if  vegetation  thus  maite- 
xially  aids  in  decomposing  a  soil,  is  it  not  iigurious  to  deprive  it  for  a  sea- 
son of  the  increased  stimulus  to  decomposition,  which  a  green  crop  turned 
under  would  have  added  to  the  soil. 

The  soils  of  this  county  bekig  of  drift  and  diluvial  origb,  the  weariig 
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away  of  gypseons  dates  and  secondary  sandstones  aad  shaks,  the  malerials 
transported  a  considerable  distance  with  muck  sifkuig  action^  it  k  endent 
that  its  chemical  composition  throoghoat  might  be  described  as  that  which 
would  anse  from  those  comminuted  rocks.  Such  would  have  been  the  case 
were  the  depositing  foree  of  the  waters  uniform  over  the  whole  county,  uid 
were  the  beds  of  rock  such  as  were  insusceptible  of  ready  decay.  But  here 
neither  of  these  conditions  have  existed. 

The  nature  of  the  diluml  action,  and  its  direction  have  been  described 
under  the  head  of  geology,  and  it  is  here  alluded  to  only  to  p<nnt  out  how 
fiir  the  agitation  of  drifts  is  capable  of  altering  the  character  of  soils.  The 
effect  of  the  current  upon  the  Seneca  county  soils  has  been  to  sifb  them,  and 
thus  mechanically  to  alter  the  physical  character  of  the  diluvium  in  different 
places,  producmg  accumulations  of  light  sand  in  some  localities,  and  of 
heavy  clay  in  others.  Thus  sand  and  gravel  constitute  much  of  the  natural 
soil  of  the  northern  towns  of  Junius,  Tyre,  and  Waterloo,  and  as  the  cur- 
rent swept  southerly,  the  finer  particles  of  clay  and  moulds  were  depoeoted 
on  the  middle  and  southern  towns,  occupying  the  more  elevated  portions 
of  the  county,  while  the  lake  shores  received  generally  a  more  sandy  deposit. 

These  sands  and  clays  were  not  originally  distinct  at  their  source ;  they 
were  derived  from  one  homogeneous  mass,  which  was  roughly  analysed  as 
it  were,  by  the  moving  floods.  This  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the  fket 
that  tilie  insoluble  ash,  after  digestion  in  acid,  and  by  ignition,  leaves  the 
same  flesh  colored  and  mineral  composition,  whether  it  be  derived  from 
clay  or  sand. 

The  sandy  soils  of  Junius  and  Tyre,  with  the  northern  portions  of  Seneca 
Falls  and  Waterloo,  appear  to  have  undergone  no  change  since  deposition, 
save  only  the  slight  alteration  which  recent  cultivation  has  caused ;  certain- 
ly no  change  has  been  effected  by  the  underlying  rocks ;  thej  are,  for  the 
most  part,  too  deeply  situated  to  be  easily  affected  by  decomposing  agents. 

Their  general  formula  might  be  expressed  as  a  soil  contatning 

Vegetable  matter, •••••• • 4 

Alumina, 8 

Saline  matters  soluble  in  water, • 0*50 

Residuum  from  sand  dried  and  burned, 00 

Lime,  magnesia,  &c., ••«.     0*50 

The  ash  of  the  sand  is  a  flesh  colored  residue,  closely  resembling  pow- 
dered sandstone. 

Many  of  the  sandy  soils  of  Fayette,  Lodi  and  Covert,  have  a  snnilar 
oommdn  character,  and  may,  with  the  more  northern,  be  classed  as  gypseous 
drift  sand  but  little  altered. 
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The  proprietors  of  £Ekrms  where  these  soils  prevail,  should  carefullj  keep 
up  the  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  to  the  proportion  of  five  per  cent*  or 
m<N?e,  by  frequent  application  of  manure,  and  occasionally  moderate  or 
small  dressings  of  lime. 

The  saline  matter  of  these  soils  b  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime,  (plaster  of 
Paris,)  and  chloride  of  sodium,  (common  salt.)  Both  these  minerals  exist 
largely  in  the  group  of  rocks  from  which  the  drift  was  derived,  and  might 
therefore  be  reasonably  predicated  to  exist ;  but  the  quantity  in  some  soils, 
especially  of  plaster,  is  so  great  as  to  justify  the  belief  that  an  additional 
source  of  supply  must  exist.  Thb  supply  is  found  in  the  springs,  which, 
riang  from  the  Onondaga  salt  group,  escaping  into  the  drift  soil  by  the  fis- 
sures and  cracks  in  the  strata,  have  become  charged  almost  to  saturation 
with  common  salt,  plaster,  and  Epsom  salt,  (sulphate  of  magnesia,)  which 
these  rooks  contain  in  great  quantity.  These  salts  are  deposited  throughout 
the  soil  by  the  waters,  until,  m  many  instances,  of  which  Dublin,  in  Junius, 
affords  an  example,  a  mineral  spring  appears  at  the  surface. 

The  clay  lands  of  the  middle  and  southern  portions  of  the  county  contain 
less  vegetable  matter  than  the  sands  above  named,  probably  because  they 
have  been  longer  under  cultivation,  and  due  care  has  not  been  observed  to 
return  this  essential  material  to  the  soil.  The  clay  soils,  in  most  instances, 
oontain  less  alkaline  salts.  The  earthy  matters  of  magnesia  and  lime  are 
rarely  entirely  absent.  Magnesia  is  an  abundant  element  m  the  soils  of  the 
northern  towns ;  and  those  of  a  sandy  character,  in  which  it  exists  appa- 
rently  as  a  sulphate,  deposited  as  already  described.  Not  so,  however, 
with  lime.  It  exists  in  a  small  proportion  in  the  soils  of  this  county.  It 
frequently  does  not  exceed  more  than  a  quarter  of  one  per  cent. ;  in  a  few 
cases  it  averages  one  per  cent. ;  in  one  instance  only,  on  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Enoch  Chamberlain,  of  Fayette,  it  reached  l^^cf  per  cent.,  a  quantity  re- 
markably small,  when  it  is  remembered  that  this  farm  lies  over  a  bed  of 
limestone,^  and  upon  which  lime  had  been  from  time  to  time  applied. 

This  instance  affords  a  good  illustration  that  the  surface  soil  is  slightly  if 
at  all  affected  by  the  rock  which  underlies  it,  and  b  not  produced  by  its 
deoomposilion. 

So  b  it  likewise  with  the  stiff  clays  in  the  middle  towns ;  they  rest  on  the 
beds  of  slate,  (Marcellus  shale,)  which  contain  a  considerable  amount  of 
lime,  yet  the  surface  soib  afford  rarely  more  than  three-fourths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  lime.  Hence  it  will  be  evident  to  every  farm  proprietor  where 
these  clays  prevail,  that  a  strong  necessity  exists  for  the  application  of  thb 
mineral,  both  in  the  caustic  and  mild  condition,  the  use  of  the  latter  b  indi- 
•  TlM  limmom  OD  ihk  farm  pradoect  mnetj  ptr  eent  of  evbooate  ot  lime. 
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catea  waerever  tlie  qnantitj  of  Tegetable  matter  is  small ;  happily  for  the 
cotmtj,  there  are  numerous  beds  of  marl  scattered  over  the  several  towns, 
affording  a  ready  supply  of  lime  in  a  mild  state.* 

The  proportion  of  lime  is  rather  greater  in  the  soils  of  the  southern 
towns,  but  in  none  siifficient  to  render  a  further  addition  unnecessary. 

When  European,  and  especially  British  soils  are  compared,  with  those  of 
this  county,  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  lime  strikes  the  eye  at  once. 

There,  ma^y  stiff  clays  contain  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  of  lime,  and 
ordinary  mould  lying  upon  the  calcareous  beds  contain  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent.  This  proportion  and  even  greater  is  found  m  drift  clays,  sands  and 
gravel,  independent  of  any  decay  of  underlying  rock.  This  disproportion 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  not  peculiar  or  confined  to  New- York  soils 
only,  but  to  those  of  the  whole  North  American  continent,  arising  probably 
from  the  geological  circumstances  which  prevented  a  deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  among  the  same  co-eval  beds  of  rocks,  similar  to  that  which  took 
place  in  Europe.  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  fact  is  certain,  and  leads 
naturally  to  the  consideration  how  far  the  small  quantity  of  lime  in  the  soil 
sustains  the  crops,  and  how  far  it  is  necessary  to  add  lime  to  further  that 
end,  and  to  what  extent  it  b  possible  for  the  farmer  to  be  misled  by  reliance 
on  European  suggestions. 

In  many  of  the  northern  parts  of  this  county  the  amount  of  lime  in  the 
soil  is  under  y^'^^o  >  ^  ^  ^^^  instances  it  amounts  to  six  parts  m  one  thou- 
sand ;  admitting  the  former  to  be  the  prevalent  proportion,  the  quantity  of 
lime  present  in  the  acre  of  six  inches  deep,  and  allowing  the  soil  to  be  a  sand 
weighing  about  ninety  pounds  to  each  cubic  foot,  would  amount  to  .^,200 
pounds,  or  above  two  and  half  tons ;  a  quantity  far  above  what  plants  re- 
quire if  we  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  English  analysis  of  crops,  as  a 
guide  to  the  constitution  of  those  of  Seneca  county  or  of  the  State, 
for  by  them  it  appears  that  a  rotation  of  two  grain  crops,  a  root  crop,  and 
grass  pasture  requires  only  one  hundred  and  seventy  pounds  of  lime,  or 
three  hundred  pounds  of  carbonate,  the  condition  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
earth ;  so  that  as  far  as  lime  sufficient  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  crops 
is  concerned,  there  b  enough  in  any  of  the  soib  which  have  not  been  ex- 
hausted by  over  cultivation. 

It  has  been  found  difficult  to  nuse  remunerative  crops  of  grain  in  Eng- 
land upon  soils  containing  so  small  an  amount  of  this  mineral  oven  as  the 
largest  or  highest  per  centage  of  any  soil  in  thb  county ;  and  it  may  be 
that  so  great  a  difference  in  the  climates  of  the  two  countries  requires  thb 
element  in  large  proportion  in  the  one,  and  dbpenses  with  it  in  the  other. 

*  The  analyiis  of  marlf  may  be  fouad  at  the  close  of  the  work. 
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British  soils  contain  on  an  aTerago  more  vegetable  matter  than  tlie  soils 
of  the  county  of  Seneca  ;  their  summer  is  shorter  and  more  moist ;  conse- 
quently the  ground  is  colder  and  less  fitted,  so  far,  to  carry  out  the  final 
process  of  the  plants,  the  ripening  of  the  ear.  Now  the  chief  result  of  the 
addition  of  lime,  is  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter  and  the  forma* 
tion  of  carbonic  acid,  by  this  latter  process  a  large  degree  of  heat  is 
given  out,  which  diffused  throughout  the  soil  must  tend  to  raise  it0  tempera- 
ture, and  act  as  an  aid  to  solar  heat  in  urging  the  plant  to  maturity.  In 
this  case  the  addition  of  lime  may  serve  a  two  fold  purpose,  acting  as  food 
and  fuel.  Thus  owing  to  a  smaller  amount  of  solar  influence  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, the  necessity  for  a  larger  proportion  of  organic  matter  and  of  lime  to 
decompose  it  seems  to  become  imperative.  No  such  necessity  exists  herei 
the  sun's  rays  in  summer  are  continually  exerted  in  raising  the  temperature 
of  the  soil,  and  unceasingly  decomposing  vegetable  matter  as  long  as  any 
moisture  exists  in  the  soil ;  so  that,  soil  if  left  xmdisturbed  and  unprotected 
by  woods  for  a  series  of  years,  would  be  eflfectually  deprived  of  every  por- 
tion of  vegetable  matter,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  desert.  In  this 
country  the  sun's  rays  are  sufficient  to  decompose  vegetable  matter  produ* 
dng  carbonic  acid  without  the  intervention  of  lime,  and  lime  is  not  required 
to  be  added  to  the  soil  here  in  the  large  quantities  which  are  used  in  Ei^ 
land  and  by  some  farmers  in  thb  country,  because  there  is  little  or  no 
necessity  for  forcing  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 

Supposing  the  above  explanation  to  be  correct,  one  consideration  should 
press  itself  upon  the  notice  of  every  farmer,  viz :  that  as  the  climate  of  this 
county,  and  of  the  State,  differ  greatly  from  that  portion  of  Europe  witb 
which  agricultural  knowledge  is  most  frequently  exchanged,  the  American 
farmer  must  not  rely  upon  conclusions  and  practices  drawn  from  a  differ- 
ent condition  of  things.  He  may  receive  them  as  evidence  of  the  state  and 
position  of  agricultural  science  abroad,  but  not  as  applicable  to  American 
soil  or  American  climate.  In  this  view  he  will  perceive  the  necessity  for 
the  further  study  of  the  climate  and  productions  of  his  own  land,  so  as  to 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  a  correct  source. 

It  must  not  be  understood,  however,  that  because  there  is  lime  in  the 
Seneca  county  soils  sufficient  to  supply  food  to  plants,  and  to  decompose 
vegetable  matter,  there  is  therefore  a  total  quantity  sufficient  for  all  pur- 
poses. Such  is  not  implied  nor  intended  by  the  foregoing,  and  it  is  clearly 
otherwise  from  the  fact  that  the  addition  of  small  quantities  of  lime  im« 
proves  the  fertility  of  all  the  farms  in  the  county. 

The  addition  of  lime  to  soils  causes  changes  to  commence  and  proceed. 
These  changes  are  many.     One  more  only  need  be  here  alluded  to — it  is 
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tfie  iendencj  cl  Cme  to  set  firee  potaah  and  8od»  in  tbe  soiL  When  lime  li 
brought  into  conUct  witli  %  mmend  oontainii^  ^ther  of  these  alkalies,  and 
earbonio  acid  being  present,  slow  decomposition  ensues,  and  while  the  lime 
takes  away  ^e  acid  element  £rom  the  alkali,  (potash  or  soda,)  and  sets  it 
free,  the  earbonio  acid  aids  by  being  present,  to  unite  immediately  with  thai 
alkali,  forming  a  carbonate. 

The  presence  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid  i9>  b  &ct,  the  great  source  of  th» 
presence  of  potadi  uncombined  with  silica  b  the  soil,  and  as  lime  tends  to 
produce  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil,  it  may  at  once  be  perceived  what  aa  im- 
portant use  lime  performs.  This  action  of  Hme  must  be  constantly  cidled 
into  play  in  the  soils  of  this  county,  which  contain  so  much  soluble  saline 
matter  as  has  been  stated,  derired  from  the  so  readOy  decomposable  gypse- 
ous slates  or  shales.  For  this  reason  alone,  were  there  no  other,  lime  if 
essential  to  the  farms  of  this  county,  but  it  should  be  added  in  sinalljpwoL'' 
tities  and  frequently  repeated. 

The  absence  of  phosphoric  acid  fh>m  the  soils  of  this  county  is  remarka- 
ble, and  seems  to  call  for  a  careful  exanunation  by  eyery  fanner,  of^the 
soil  he  cultivates.  The  importance  of  this  element  to  the  wheat  grower  is 
strongly  set  forth  in  the  address  o(  Professor  Norton  to  the  farmers  of 
Seneca  in  October,  1850.  The  address  is  embodied  in  thb  work,  and  is 
deserving  of  a  most  attentive  perusal  by  every  fiurmer. 

With  a  view  to  induce  a  more  extended  inquiry  into  l^e  nature  and  uses 
of  phosphates  as  an  element  of  wheat,  and  otherwise  essential  to  the  agri- 
culturist, it  may  be  here  stated,  Uiat  the  immediate  origin  of  phosphoric 
acid,  and  phosphates  which  exist  in  plants,  u  in  the  water  which  perco- 
lates through  the  ground.  Passing  through  beds  of  clay  and^  meeting  with 
any  traces  of  phosphates  of  the  alkalies  or  of  the  earths,  l^e  water  dis- 
solves them  and  thus  brings  them  in  contact  with  the  delicate  fibrous 
roots  of  plants  in  a  condition  to  be  received  by  them.  These  minute 
portions  of  phosphates  found  in  the  clays  may  be  traced  up  to  the 
parent  rooks  from  which  those  clays  were  derived,  and  there  are  few  rocks 
which  have  been  examined,  that  have  not  yielded  such  an  amount  of  phos- 
phates as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  such  and  such  only  are  the  true  sources 
of  this  valuable  mineral  food.  It  has  been  found  in  the  igneous  rocks,*  or 
rocks  of  igneous  origin,  and  it  has  been  detected  in  the  upper  beds  of  slate, 
in  the  old  red  sand  stone,  in  various  varieties  of  carboniferous  limestone, 
and  in  millstone  grit.t 

The  secondary  rocks  of  thb  State  might  be  expected  to  contain  it,  being 
analogous  in  position  to  the  Cirencester  and  Dudley  shales.     For  this  pur^ 

*  Fownei.  1  StdUran. 
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pose  the  Marcellos  sliale,  the  TuUy  limestone,  and  the  Oenesee  slate,  have 
been  examined  by  Dr.  Antisell,  and  each  afforded  traces  of  phosphoric  acid ; 
the  quantity  was  too  small  to  be  determined. 

The  primary  source,  then,  of  the  phosphates,  may  be  assumed  to  be  the 
rock,  out  of  which  the  water  dissolves  them ;  but  the  water  must  be  previ- 
ously charged  with  carbonic  acid,  to  possess  the  power  of  dissolving  earthy 
phosphates  and  keep  them  in  solution  ;  and  upon  examination*  of  water  taken 
from  the  deep  wells  in  London,  in  some  instances  two  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface,  they  were  found  to  contun  both  phosphate  of  lime  and  phos* 
phate  of  iron,  the  water  being  very  alkaline ;  they  were  detected  also  in  the 
water  about  Cirencester,  (England,)  and  in  the  Edinburg  water.t 

It  is  probable  that  the  presence  of  phosphates  in  water,  renders  the  latter 
so  beneficial  in  irrigation,  by  depositing  these  as  the  water  trickles  through 
the  soil. 

Clay  and  loam  exercise  a  powerful  filtering  action  on  water,  depriving  it 
of  all  its  carbonates,  and  the  earthy  basis  of  almost  all  the  other  salts  pre- 
sent ;  and  although  the  quantity  may  appear  small,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
vegetation,  yet  when  the  vast  body  of  water  flowing  through  the  ground  is 
considered,  the  difficulty  of  conception  disappears.  Every  acre  of  clay  land 
one  foot  deep,  and  weighing  twelve  hundred  tons,  contains  in  that  weight 
four  hundred  tons  of  water.  Suppose,  then,  that  water  contains  no  more 
phosphates  than  the  deep  well  exammed  by  Graham,  being  0  *  77  per  cent, 
in  a  gallon,  it  would  then  contain  one-half  of  a  pound  of  phosphates  ;  but  in 
fact  it  would  contain  more,  as  superficial  waters  contain  more  salts  than 
deep  waters^  even  as  high  as  2*60  per  cent,  of  phosphates,t  and  this  would 
give  to  an  acr^  thirteen  and  a  quarter  pounds. 

The  four  hxmdred  tons  of  water,  however,  never  remain  long  in  the  acre ; 
it  is  either  evaporated  or  drained  off,  giving  place  to  a  fresh  supply  of  water, 
charged  with  phosphates  as  before. 

On  every  acre  of  land  there  falls,  during  the  five  summer  months,  about 
two  thousand  tons  of  water  and  three  hundred  tons  of  dew.  If  this  body 
of  water  contained  the  proportion  of  phosphates  above  mentioned,  there 
would  be  over  ten  pounds  of  phosphates  for  the  supply  of  the  a  tc  ;  a  quan- 
tity more  than  sufficient  for  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  as  produced  in  the 
State  of  New- York ;  the  quantity  of  earthy  phosphate  in  twenty-five  bush- 
els, being  estimated  at  about  eight  pounds. 

Experiments  have  been  made,t  showing  that  one  wheat  plant  will  exhale 
during  its  life  of  172  days,  100,000  grains  of  water ;  this,  for  an  acre  of 
growing  wheat,  supposing  the  weight  to  be  an  average  of  two  tons,  would 

•  Graham.  t  Voslker.  }  Lawe*. 
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be  eqna  to  ten  tons  of  water  per  day,  or  1720  tons  during  its  wbole  growtb 
Now,  at  the  previous  calculation,  this  amount  of  water  exhaled  by  the 
plants,  and  which  had  previously  carried  its  salts  through  the  crop,  would 
give  up  or  yield  seven  and  threeH^uarter  pounds  of  phosphates,  or  about  the 
proportion  estimated  above  as  the  supply  for  an  acre. 

These  remarks  on  the  soils  of  this  county,  their  elements  and  amendment, 
might  be  extended  to  a  greater  length,  and  perhaps  with  some  advantage. 
Enough  has  probably  been  said  to  induce  a  continued  inquiry,  by  tilioso  im- 
mediately interested,  and  with  a  &vorable  result. 

A  reference  to  the  analyses  of  the  several  Curms  at  the  close  of  this  work, 
will  readily  show  their  present  condition  in  regard  to  the  existing  proportion 
of  the  essential  constituents  ;  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  course  of  ma- 
nagement necessary  for  increased  fertility. 

Happily  the  roarb  of  the  county  afford  a  large  and  valuable  supply  of 
phosphates,*  and  in  their  respective  localities  oi:^ht  to  be  industriously  em- 
ployed. 

At  distances  which  involve  a  heavy  expense  for  the  transportation  of  these 
valuable  minerals,  the  &rmer  must  depend  upon  the  liquid  riches  of  his 
cattle  and  dung  heaps,  which,  if  husbanded  with  care,  will  be  found  almost 
sufficient  for  the  demand. 

NoTs.— SampUt  of  ih«  ioiU  ot  8«tt«o«  county  will  bo  foand  at  tho  rooOM  of  the  Stati  AffrionUMitl 
Socletf ,  Albany,  and  the  ■nalyan  of  eaoh  will  be  found  in  thie  work. 

Prificipal  Crops* 
Wheat  is  the  principal  crop  of  the  oounty  of  Seneca ;  about  thirty-five 
thousand  acres  are  occupied  annually  in  the  production  of  this  important 
grain,  being  one-fourth  of  all  the  acres  devoted  to  the  plow.  The 
crop  varies  in  the  amount  of  its  product  from  550,000  to  650,000  bushels, 
as  the  season  may  be  more  or  less  propitious ;  the  average  quantity  be- 
ing now  estimated  at  twenty  bushels  per  acre  per  annum. 

In  the  year  1840,  tilie  wheat  crop  yielded  about  850,500  bushels ;  in  1845, 
it  was  increased  to  483,733  bushels ;  in  1848,  by  a  special  return  and 
report  to  the  county  Agricultural  Sooiety,  it  had  reltched  644,960  bushels. 
The  average  product  per  acre,  was  in 

1840 10  bushels. 

1845, 14   do 

1848, 20   do 

1850, 20   do 

By  a  reference  to  the  oounty  societies  transactions  for  1849,  it  appears 
Aat  the  wheat  crop  of  that  year  was  injured  by  an  unusual  absence  of  raiUi 

*  See  aaalyiee  of  merle,  end  the  remark*  foUowing  the  analyfee. 
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and  the  ravages  of  tb«  -wheat  fly,  reducing  the  arerage  yield  to  16  btu^eb 
per  acre ;  the  harvests  of  1850,  howev^,  covered  the  fields  with  a  rich  and 
heavy  crop,  and  happily  without  any  serious  damage  fit>m  that  insect. 

The  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated,  are  the  Hutchinson,  Soules,  Mediterra- 
nean, White  flint,  and  recently  the  Ohio  garden  wheat :  each  variety  has  strong 
advocates,  but  as  yet,  no  positive  data  exist  for  a  preference  beyond  the 
predilections  of  the  farmer.  The  county  society  has  adopted  means  for 
testing  the  qualities  of  several  varieties  of  wheat,  and  until  such  tests,  ex- 
aminations and  comparisons  have  been  accomplished,  all  present  preferences 
should  be  considered  as  unsettled  opinions. 

The  wheat  of  this  county  weighs  from  sixty  to  idxty-two  pounds  per 
bushel 

The  cultivation  of  Indian  com  has  occupied  much  attention  during  the 
last  five  years ;  though  it  was  supposed  that  the  tenacious  clays  of  the 
county  must  forbid  a  profitable  return  from  this  crop. 

A  few  of  the  sandy  or  light  soils  of  the  northern  towns  had  at  an  early 
period  produced  good  crqps ;  yet  the  whole  produce  of  this  grain  in  the  oounty 
in  the  year  1840,  barely  exceeded  175,000  bush. ;  in  1846,  about  7^500  acres 
were  planted  with  com  and  yielded  204,000  bushels  or  27  bushels  per  acre. 

The  foreign  demand  for  Indian  com  in  1847,  stimulated  producers  to 
plant  during  the  next  season  about  12,700  acres,  from  which  they  obtained 
a  yield  of  409,480  bushels,  or  an  average  of  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre. 

The  many  excellent  properties  of  Indian  com,  as  a  wholesome  nutritious 
feed,  the  rich  fbdder  obtained  from  tilie  stalk  and  leaf,  for  the  nourishment 
of  caUle,  invite  more  earnest  attention  from  every  &rmer  to  its  better  and 
more  extensive  cultivation. 

Though  the  average  quantity  of  grain  from  each  acre  has  been  thirty-two 
bushels,  yet  it  is  well  known  that  with  due  care  and  labor,  sixty  to 
eighty  bushels  mtij  be  obtained.  True,  this  crop  requires  more  labor 
than  most  other  grains,  and  a  mistaken  economy  deters  many  from  planting 
more  than  is  needfril  for  their  domestic  consumption.  Hence  the  reason 
that  this  county  has  not  yet  ndsed  a  crop  much  beyond  tilie  quantity  needed 
for  home  consumption,  for  if  fifteen  bushels  is  allowed  for  each  fiimily,  and 
four  bushels  for  horses  and  cattle  per  head,  five  bushels  per  head  for  swine, 
it  will  require  250,000  bushels  for  the  use  of  the  county ;  whereas  the 
largest  quantity  yet  produced  is  about  400,000  bushels,  while  the  average 
product  for  die  five  last  years  does  not  exceed  300,000  bushels.  The  crop 
ht  1850  is  estimated  in  the  census  at  277,000  bushels. 

The  varieties  of  com  generally  planted  are  the  eight-rowed  and  twelve* 
Towed  yellow  com,  the  grain  of  which  weighs  sixty  pounds  per  bushel. 
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The  oat  plmi  is  a  native  of  a  cold  olimate,  and  iras  early  introdneed  and 
natnralited  in  the  United  States.  The  high  summer  temperature  of  the 
American  climate  may  account  for  the  frequent  and  general  deterioration 
of  imported  oat  seed. 

Sdl,  climate,  and  cukiration  hare  in  various  places,  so  far  changed  the 
diaracter  of  this  plant  as  to  produce  yarieties,  or  classes,  but  all  owe  their 
existence  to  one  common  origin.  The  advance  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
•at  crop  in  this  county  is  shown  by  the  comparative  crops,  thus : 

In  1840  the  whole  crop  was 213,826  bushels. 

Inl845  do 292,397    do 

Inl848  do  411,660    do 

Inl849  do  320,000    do 

the  latter  being  an  average  of  over  39  bushels  per  acre.  The  usual  variety 
is  the  bkck  oat,  weighing  diirty-two  pounds  per  busheL  Other  varieties 
have  been  introduced  from  time  to  time,  but  in  a  few  years  they  lose  the 
characteristios  of  their  native  soil,  and  may  not  be  considered  a  remunerat- 
ing crop. 

Barley  is  not  extensively  cultivated,  nor  is  it  esteemed  a  profitable 
orop.  It  is  cultivated  or  brought  into  use  as  beneficial  in  a  syst^n 
of  rotation,  and  about  five  thousand  acres  are  devoted  annually  to  its 
culture.  The  crop  rarely  exceeds  twenty  bushels  per  acre,  heading  out 
upon  a  straw  often  too  short  to  admit  of  binding  when  cut. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  sufficient  attention  has  not  been  bestowed 
on  the  cultivation  of  tUs  gndn,  for  extensive  tracts  of  soil  exist  in  the 
oounty  well  adapted  to  its  full  development  The  crop  of  1848  did  not 
exceed  124,000  bushels  of  the  six-rowed  variety,  which  generally  weighs 
forty-seven  to  forty-eight  pounds  per  bushel.  In  1849  the  entire  crop  was 
only  85,000  bushels.  The  two-rowed  or  chevalier  barley  was  introduced 
by  seed  imported  from  England  in  1848-49,  but  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  expected  success. 

Bye  is  raised  on  the  light  soils  of  the  northern  towns.  This  plant  is 
hardy ;  it  bears  the  winter  without  damage,  and  will  mature  on  any  soiL 
In  1840  the  crop  amounted  to  4,000  bushels  yielding  an  average  of  only 
seven  bnshds  to  the  acre.  In  1848  the  whole  cipp  produced  28,000  bush- 
els, showing  that  more  careful  attention  had  been  bestowed  on  its  culture, 
for  the  average  yield  was  raised  to  thirteen  bushels  from  each  acre.  It  is 
evident  from  these  facts  lliat  rye  is  an  unprofitable  crop  in  the  county  of 
Seneca.  It  requires  a  better  preparation  of  the  soil,  or  more  attention  to 
its  proper  cultivation.  This  grain  should  be  sown  late  in  August  or  early 
in  Sept«nber,  and  is  on  this  account  peculiarly  &vorable  to  the  propagation 
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of  timothy  grass,  probably  from  the  fact  that  this  period  is  more  id  accord- 
ance  widi  the  laws  of  nature,  as  it  is  the  natural  season  for  committing  to 
the  earth  the  seed  of  this  indigenous  grass.  This  reason  is  strengthened  by 
the  fiiilures  of  many  formers  who  attempt  to  lay  their  ^elds  with  timothy 
in  the  spring,  or  in  the  autumn.  The  seed  perishes  in  the  waters  of  spzing, 
and  is  destroyed  by  the  frosts  of  autumn. 

When  rye  b  well  cultivated  it  will  produce  twenty*five  bushels  of  grain, 
and  three  thousand  pounds  of  straw  to  the  acre.  The  grain  contains  ninety 
per  cent  of  nutritive  matter.  One  bushel  of  rye  weighing  fifty-four  pounds, 
will  yield  forty-two  pounds  of  flour,  and  make  fifty*six  pounds  of  bread. 
The  rye  plant  tillers  freely,  offering  a  rich  green  crop  for  sheep  in  autumn^ 
and  an  early  pasture  in  spring,  without  injury  to  the  plant  or  crop.  With 
these  advantages  it  seems  desirable  that  the  farmers  of  Seneca  county  should 
permit  rye  to  have  more  attention  and  consideration.  The  cultivation  of 
rye  is  so  far  neglected,  that  the  crop  of  1849  does  not  exceed  3,500 
bushels. 

Buckwheat  is  a  fluctuating  crop,  varying  from  fifleen  to  thirty,  or  even 
forty  bushels  per  acre.  The  crop  of  1848  amounted  to  76,000  bushels, 
yielding  an  average  of  eighteen  bushels  per  acre.  Exten^ve  use  is  made 
of  this  seed  to  produce  a  green  crop  for  turning  into  or  under  the  soil  by 
the  plow.  This  is  generally  accomplished  when  the  plant  is  ooming  into 
flower,  and  esteemed  but  little  inferior  to  red  clover  as  a  green  nuinure. 
The  bran  or  chaff  from  buckwheat  is  found  to  be  very  nutritious  for  cattle. 

Flax  is  not  now  held  in  esteem.  It  was  raised  extensively  ten  years  ago, 
but  its  exhausting  power  has  been  so  severely  felt,  that  no  prudent  former 
is  willing  to  injure  his  farm  by  a  crop  which  will  not  pay  for  the  large  pro* 
portion  <^  elements  it  carries  off  frx>m  tiie  soil.  About  6,000  bushels  were 
produced  in  1848,  and  less  in  subsequent  seasons. 

The  hay  crop  is  a  most  important  object,  and  in  this  region  it  occasioBally 
foils  short  of  a  suflicient  supply,  arisbg  from  the  greater  proportion  of  acres 
being  devoted  to  grain  crops.  The  whole  number  of  improved  acres  is 
151,000,  of  which  only  25,000  acres  are  occupied  as  grass  lands  for 
hay. 

In  1840,  the  crop  of  hay  was  estimated  at  88,163  tons ;  in  1848,  the  esti- 
mated  crop  was  38,800  tons,  indicating  no  material  increase  of  this  description 
of  fodder,  while  official  returns  prove  an  increase  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
sheep.  Much  inconvenience  was  endured  through  the  last  winter,  from  itm 
want  of  hay,  a  want  not  unfrequently  rendered  more  severe  by  impmvideni 
waste  in  feeding.  These  occasibnal  interruptions  of  the  farm  economy  ad- 
minister lessons  of  wholesome  severity,  and  early  correct  the  evil.    It  is 
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trae,  tke  seuon  was  alike  onpropitiovtf  lor  hay  as  for  gmn  last  year,  but 
tke  mcrease  of  stock,  without  a  correspoading  increase  of  acres  devoted  to 
their  support^  proves  the  general  positioD. 

Potatoes  have  received  but  limited  attention.  The  ravages  of  disease, 
the  absence  of  any  remedy,  and  the  difficulty  attending  colttvatlon  of  root 
crops  in  the  stiff  clays  of  this  county,  restrict  the  production  to  a  quantity 
barely  sufficient  for  domestic  uses.  The  yield  seldom  exceeds  one  hundred 
bushels  per  acre,  except  in  the  light  and  gravelly  soils  of  the  north^ii  towns. 
The  crop  in  1849  did  not  exceed  80,000  bushels. 

The  disease  which  has'for  several  years  injured  the  potato  crop  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  seems  enveloped  in  darkness,  as  impenetrable  as  when 
first  it  blighted  the  farmers'  hopes.  The  usefulness  and  excellence  of  this 
root  demand  continued  observation  and  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  dii^ 
ease,  and  the  errors,  if  any,  in  the  modes  of  cultivation. 
"^  The  fearful  results  in  Ireland,  arising  from  the  general  destruction  of  the 
potato  crop  in  1847,  when  famine  and  disease  annihilated  many  thousands 
of  the  people,  induced  the  offer  of  valuable  rewards  for  the  discovery  of  the 
cause — industrious  talent  was  taxed  to  its  limit — ^numbers  of  reports  were 
presented  to  the  agricultural  societies  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England, 
all  containing  valuable  observations,  many  of  them  conflicting,  none  of  them 
satisfi&ctory. 

It  is  only  about  one  hundred  years  since  the  potato  became  generally  cul- 
tivated in  Scotland,  and  then  with  doubt  and  hesitation ;  before  the  year 
1800,  however,  the  potato  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  Scotch 
people,  espedally  in  the  Highland  districts.  The  proverbial  thrift  and  cau- 
tion of  that  people,  at  once  led  them  to  contend  with  the  disease,  which,  in 
184&-7-8,  was  depriving  them  of  food,  and  in  some  places  reducing  them 
to  a  oondition  of  suffering  almost  as  intense  as  affected  Ireland. 

It  was  remembered  tiliat  in  1806  the  white  potato  and  the  **  leather  eoat" 
were  the  otily  potatoes  then  cultivated,  though  occasionally  the  large  pink 
eye,  or  **  Virginian*'  variety,  was  planted.  It  was  then  ascertained  that  a 
variety  called  the  Perthshire  red  yielded  tic  quantity  nearly  double  the 
amount  of  the  whites  or  the  pink  eyes,  consequently  these  Perthshire  reds 
suppl&nted  all  other  varieties ;  but  in  time  doubts  arose  as  to  the  toiount 
of  iwuri$hmmt  in  the  new  variety,  when  experiments  were  carefully  made 
whidi  proved  that  the  new  variety  was  less  nutritive  than  the  old,  in  tilie 
proportion  of  five  to  seven.  The  Perthshire  reds  have  been  contmued  as  a 
principal  plant  until  a  degenerated  and  enfeebled  constitution,  or  other  cause 
has  rendered  it  liable  to  disease  and  destruction,  like  all  other  varieties. 

The  great  object  of  attention  since  1846  has  been  to  proevre  a  vtiriety, 
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wludb  eoold  withstand  the  potato  disease,  and  ezperiment  bas  introduced 
numerous  varieties ;  some  vntk  long  and  others  with  short  stems ;  one 
yariety  with  olose  dense  foliage,  another  with  light  and  thin  leaves. 

Without  any  present  means  of  lowing  the  systems  of  cnltivatbn  there 
in  nse,  it  seems  evident  from  the  difference  of  leaf  and  of  stem,  that  a  different 
cnltivation  might  be  necessary,  and  this  observation  is  made,  purposely  to 
draw  more  attention  to  the  variety  of  plants  used  in  this  eonntry,  with  their 
habits  both  above  and  under  the  ground.  When  Mr.  Knight,  the  well 
known  horticulturist,  turned  his  attention  to  the  potato,  he  planted  whole 
tubers  mx  inches  apart  in  drills  four  feet  asunder  on  light  soil,  and 
obtained  £ve  hundred  and  thirty-nine  bushels  per  acre  each  bushel  weighing 
eighty-two  pounds,  the  variety  planted  by  Mr.  Knight  was  called  *'  Lark- 
man's  potato."  March  was  the  time  for  planting  in  Scotland,  and  is  now 
most  generally  adopted,  presenting  another  feature  worthy  of  attention 
here^  that  is  earlier  planting. 

If  the  potato  draws  much  of  its  sustenance  through  its  leaves,  and  as  all 
leaves  when  shaded  become  inefficient,  it  is  evidently  important  to  give  the 
potato  plant  more  space  than  is  usually  afforded  to  it ;  rows  four  feet  asun- 
der are  full  near. 

In  1828,  the  opinion  was  entertained  that  "  exhausted  varieties  were  too 
often  cultivated,  and  that  vigorous  seedlings  would  yield  the  largest  return.'* 
This  view  has  been  entertabed  in  this  country,  and  strongly  impressed  with 
this  belief,  the  idea  of  re-introduetion  from  the  native  habitat  of  this  escu- 
lent, was  soggested  by  General  Joseph  O.  Swift,  of  G^eva,  to  the  Secreta- 
ry of  the  Navy  department,  and  instructions  were  issued  to  officers  on  the 
coast  of  Peru,  to  procure  when  practicable  the  potato  tuber,  from  the 
Gorges  of  the  Andes,  and  transmit  them  for  cultivation  in  thb  country.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watdi  the  progress  of  their  culUvaUon,  and  their 
arrival  will  be  looked  for  with  impatience. 

One  other  con»deration  in  the  culture  of  this  plant  deserves  notice ;  a 
healthy  plant  at  or  near  maturity  has  about  ten  sets  of  mun  roots,  with  four 
to  each  set.  The  length  of  the  main  fibres  is  about  twelve  inches,  and  a 
mean  length  of  four  inches  for  every  lateral  fibre.  If  these  data  are  cor- 
rect, it  will  be  readily  understood,  how  extensive  are  the  demands  upoii  the 
soil  for  food,  and  how  numerous  the  mouths  to  supply  one  plant,  and 
the  inference  seems  irresistable  that  more  ground  is  needed  by  each  plant 
than  is  usually  allowed,  and  that  the  operation  of  hoeing  should  be  effe^^d 
with  more  discretion. 

The  improvement  of  the  soil,  with  an  moreased  attentbn  to  the  various 
en^  within  a  few  years,  is  admitted,  and  is  evident ;  yet  there  is  a  want 
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pervading  probftUy  the  agricoltoral  oommanity  at  large,  of  oloser  discrimi- 
nation  as  to  the  boUb  iq)propriat6  to  particnlar  crops ;  and  there  is  also  a 
want  of  more  intinuit^  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  various  soils,  and 
crops  cultivated.  Every  candid  man  will  doubtless  admit  these  truths,  and 
the  exertions  of  the  present  year  will  not  fail  to  produce  an  effective  remedy. 

The  an^yses  of  more  than  fifty  farms  spread  over  each  town,  are  a  8ub« 
stantial  proof  ci  the  above  allegation,  and  of  the  judicious  aotion  of  the 
farmers  of  Seneca  county  to  apply  the  most  sure  and  relialje  means  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  and  best  method  of  managing  their  soils. 

This  however  cannot  be  ac9omplished  by  any  system  of  cheap  farming. 
The  soil  cannot  be  brought  into  condition,  nor  can  it  be  retailed  in  fertility, 
without  the  application  of  manure,  and  constant  additions  of  /K>me  kiad^ 
equivalent  to  all  that  is  taken  away  by  the  crops. 

It  b  a  wanton  waste  of  property  to  pursue,  what  is  usoally  called  cheap 
fiurming :  it  is  in  truth  an  extravagant  and  ruinous  system. 

The  word  *'  cheap'*  in  the  ears  of  many  has  an  agreeable  sound,  having 
a  supposed  relation^ip  to  prudence  and  economy,  but  this  is  one  among  seve* 
ral  self-deceptions  to  which  the  fftrmer  is  liable.  The  word  *'  cheap'*  in  ag* 
xioultural,  as  in  most  other  matters  means  inferior*  When  a  cheap  arfr 
^e  b  obtained,  the  probabUity  is  tiiat  deception  lurks  somewhere  about  it ; 
it  is  either  imperfect  in  £ibric  or  material,  or  purchased  at  less  than  its 
bona  fide  value ;  in  which  case,  tiie  purchaser  is  but  aiding  in  the  mm  of 
the  seller.  The  proneaess  of  man  to  rua  after  cheap  articles,  or  bargains, 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  fraud,  as  it  induees  the  production  of  commodities 
£ur  to  the  eye,  yet  valueless  for  use.  The  maker  or  manufacturer  ii 
tempted  to  administer  to  the  cupidity  of  his  fellow  men ;  obtaining  a  full 
value  and  large  profit  on  inferior  products,  or  cheap  articles,  made  express* 
ly  to  gratify  the  desire  for  *^  bargains,"  and  to  do  which  less  labor  has  been 
employed,  inferior  materials  used,  and  the  same  exterior  presented  to  the 
eye,  as  is  usual  in  the  perfect  article.  Thus  deterioration  is  encouraged  and 
the  fiftrmer  who  thus  acts,  too  soon  finds  himself  cheap  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Though  these  remmrks  iq;)ply  with  equal  force  to  all  classes  of  men ;  tJie 
more  quiet  and  somewhat  insulated  position  of  tiie  farmer  seems  to  expose  hiu 
more  to  the  influences  of  men  who  would  use  the  specious  plea  of  cheapness. 

One  otiier  remark  upon  a  practice  nearly  allied  to  the  foregoing,  may  not 
be  out  of  place  and  AbI  is,  using  seed  grain  of  inferior  quality,  forgetful 
of  the  sound  maxim  that  **  like  produces  like.*'  Some  farmers  have  sown 
the  refuse  grain  of  tiieir  winnowing  mills  for  seed,  otiiers  the  **  tailings.*^ 
The  seed  did  vegetate  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  result  was  had 
other  than  short  heads  of  gndn,  with  diminutive  seed. 
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Vegetable  is  like  animal  life  in  Hob  req>eot ;  Ae  most  perfect  s jmme- 
irj  and  form  is  generally  carried  from  the  parent  to  the  o&pring.  So  Uke- 
wise  foil  sonnd  healthy  seed,  will  in  good  soil,  insure  good  sound  and 
abundant  crc^s* 

A  selection  of  the  finest  seed  b  not  alone  sufficient  lor  good  crops ;  it 
must  be  free  from  the  seeds  of  weeds,  erery  one  of  which  either  Uurusts 
the  oultivated  plant  from  its  rightfol  position,  or  robs  it  of  the  food  intend* 
ed  for  it,  in  ei^r  case  diminishing  the  crop. 

Rotation  Systefju. 

Garefol  observation  seems  to  have  satisfied  the  formers  of  this  eonnfy, 
that  exeessiYe  cropping  is  injurious  to  their  forms,  and  that  a  system  of  ro- 
tation of  crops  must  be  maintained,  whereby  manures  and  fertilising  mat* 
ters  shall  be  added  to  the  soil  in  a  proportion,  equal  to,  or  greater  than  10 
annually  taken  away;  and  though  oyer  productive,  yet  shall  be  preserved 
free  from  weeds  and  noisome  plants. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  in  this  work  to  explain  the  neoesdty  for  and  ad- 
vantages of  well  arranged  rotations  of  crops ;  a  reference  to  the  analysed 
of  gram  and  seeds  (see  appendix)  will  afford  a  useful  illustration.  Clover 
fields  are  unifimnly  dressed  with  gypsum,  and  a  luxuriant  growth  followii 
the  practice :  dovtr  is  foiund  to  contain,  when  in  a  healthy  condition,  about 
six  to  nine  per  cent,  of  gypsum,  unless  therefore,  the  soil  contains  a  portion 
fully  adequate  to  the  supply,  or  that  a  sufficient  dressmg  be  oarefolly  ap-^ 
plied  to  the  growing  crq>,  the  plant  will  not  flourish  nivyiddits  perfed 
seed.  Hence  it  is  elesx  that,  a  course  of  rotation,  which  shi^  cause  gyp* 
sum  (plaster)  to  be  added  to  a  field,  other  dbments  being  in  due  quantitieSi 
audi  soil  will  yield  abundant  crops  of  clover.  Bo  likewise  with  wheat : 
Ume,  potadi  and  phosphates  are  essential  constituents  of  this  plant,  whkdi 
are  largely  carried  from  the  fields  by  every  crop  that  is  harvested;  any 
iuoeeeding  crop,  therrfore,  in  rotation,  which  shall  by  its  mode  or  system  of 
eidtivation  add  these  important  ingredients,  will  the  sooner  prepare  the 
ground  for  another  crop  of  wheat  in  rotation ;  whereas  repeated  crops  of 
wheat  in  successive  seasons,  must  inevitably  be  deteriorated  and  unprofitable* 

Every  practical  and  well  informed  former  admits  these  foots,  and  assents 
to  the  prc^rie^  of  a  judicious  system  of  rotation.  He  is  aware  that  by 
tbia  system,  his  fields  never  become  "  tired"  of  clover  or  of  any  other  j^ant ; 
hb  fields  mciease  in  fertility  instead  of  ediibiting  rigns  of  exhaustion,  and 
his  pastures  are  rich  and  lasting. 

Ano&er  important  benefit  derived  fitmi  a  system  of  rotation  is  die  fre- 
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qtwnt  destraetioii  of  worms,  gmbs  tnd  insects,  whick  have  too  oftea  do- 
vastated  the  crops,  on  fields  long  oootinoed  under  one  unTaried  coarse 
of  culture  or  use. 

Rotation  destroys  not  only  the  insect,  but  with  it  countless  numbers  of 
insect  eggs,  depriving  others  of  th^  natural  food,  they  forsake  the  Ann 
where  frequent  interruptions  disturb  and  destroy  than. 

In  this  gndn  growing  region  a  common  rotation  has  been,  wheat  and  do* 
ver ;  but  a  better  system  is  com,  well  manured,  wheat  and  clover* 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  with  the  knowledge  and  £»ct8  of  this  i^stem, 
broadly  presented  and  suooessfcdly  accomplished  by  many  excellent  Unor 
ers,  yet  there  are  many  farms  in  the  oounty  which  give  evidence  of  improvi* 
dent^over  cropping.  Not  only  by  the  product  of  ill  developed  grain,  but 
ako,  by  the  display  of  chess  and  thistles,  which  rob  the  ^rain  of  a  share  of 
potash,  lime,  and  the  phosphates,  and  deprive  the  owner  of  many  comforts 
and  enjoyments,  which  a  more  correct  system  would  have  seeured  for  Um. 

One  other  benefit  of  this  system  should  be  named  because  of  its  econo- 
my and  profit,  L  e.  it  avoids  the  loss  of  a  year  in  the  caldvation  of  wheat. 

A  £um  thoroughly  cultivated  with  a  three  or  four  year  rotation,  becomes 
free  from  weeds ;  a^id  being  well  supplied  with  manures,  the  old  t^rstem  of 
naked  ftUows  may  be  omitted,  and  every  acre  devoted  is  usefrd  and  profi- 
table produets.  This  thorough  cultivaticm  is  adopted  by  s<»ne  fanneri  with 
signal  advantage,  but  here  as  in  most  parts  of  ^e  State,  weeds  are  too  often 
allowed  to  hold  dominion  and  mastery  over  many  a  fiurmer,  forbiddmg  the 
use  of '  the  thorough  system  alluded  to.  The  same  powecfel  inOueneewhidi 
now  compds  the  fiurmer  to  seek  for  means  to  re4tftiliie  his  exhausted  soil, 
murt  ere  long  iaduee  him  to  eradicate  every  useless  plant  whicdi  interferes 
with  the  growth  of  his  grains  or  grasses. 

If  it  were  practicable  to  introduce  root  culture  into  this  county  in  a 
•ourse  of.  rotation,  it  would  tend  to  deepen  the  soil,  and  cause  a  better  pre* 
paration  for  other  cn^  The  climate  and  soil,  seem,  however,  to  forUd  the 
use  of  roots  to  ai^  extent,  thus  depriving  the  fiurmer  of  one  means  of  deep 
tiUage.  Other  and  effectual  means  are  in  use,  such  as  draining,  deep 
plowing,  and  sub-soil  plowing :  these  afford  all  the  important  advantages 
of  deq»  tillage.  Peep  plowing  is  generally  practiced  by  observkig  fanners, 
who  nm  their  plows  at  the  d^th  of  ei^t  inches.  The  average  depth  of 
&e  frorows  of  the  county  does  not  exceed  six  inches :  espeoially  on  the 
stiff  days,  as  the  seasons  interfSere,  and  under  sudi  cironmstances  render 
the  tillage  imperfect.  The  difioulty  is  £ftst  disappearing,  for  draining  and 
y^^pg  have  changed  the  days,  lessening  their  teaadty,  inoreaiing 
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their  temperature,  connecting  tkem  t«  richei  loams,  and  enabHng  them  to 
yield  larger  crops  of  grain. 

The  evidence  of  every  successive  year,  has  clearly  manifested  the  economy 
and  profit  of  deep  tillage  ;  the  mechanical  operations  on  the  soil,  require  less 
force  and  labor,  less  seed  b  necessary,  and  all  manures  produce  their  full  effect* 
Many  of  the  best  informed  farmers  are  firm  in  the  opinion,  that  deep  plowing 
and  subsoil  plowing,  are  more  effective  on  wheat  soib,  when  a  judicious  system 
of  drainage  has  been  adopted  ;  for  though  deep  tillage  by  the  plow,  allows  the 
roots  of  plants  to  seek  their  food  at  a  greater  depth  from  the  surface,  yet 
ihey  will  extend  themselves  to  the  cold  influences  of  retained  waters,  where 
drains  do  not  exist,  and  be  deprived  of  that  full  measure  of  health  and 
Tigor,  which  the  principle  of  deep  tillage  is  intended  to  afford. 

The  practice  of  a  Bomulus  farmer  is  here  given  as  being  consistent  widi 
found  observation  and  with  science.  He  manured  his  field  with  thirty-two 
loads  of  manure  to  each  acre,  and  planted  a  crop  of  Indian  com :  the  next  year 
he  planted  the  field,  (five  acres)  with  potatoes,  beets  and  peas ;  the  third  year 
the  field  was  seeded  with  grass  seed  on  barley.  His  reasonbg  was  thuff, 
the  Indian  com  would  take  away  the  phosphates  applied  in  manure ; 
but  there  remained  a  cimsiderable  portion  of  other  substances  usefid 
to  other  crops  such  as  soda  and  potash,  these  being  essential  to  po^ 
tatoes,  he  obtained  a  on^  equal  to  his  hopes — ^the  beets  were  good 
and  peas  abundant.  He  concluded  that  lime  enough  with  other  ingredi- 
ents, yet  remained  for  a  heavy  crop  of  hay,  and  here  again  he  was  right  in 
his  theory  and  suoeessful  in  the  crop.  After  oommunicating  these  facts  he 
was  gratified  and  somewhat  surprised  to  leam  that  be  had  in  trath  closely 
followed  the  rotation  pointed  out  by  Professor  Norton  in  his  valuable 
'*  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,''  recently  published,  and  he  heartily 
subscribes  to  the  principle  there  laid  down,  that  **  rotati<ms  are  necessary 
and  afford  the  only  means  as  yet  discovered,  through  which  the  majority  of 
firmers  can  regularly  obtain  heavy  crops  with  profit  to  Uiemselves,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  the  value  of  their  land*" 

Pasture  and  Hay  Grounds. 

In  a  county  whera  grain  is  the  chief  product,  a  small  portion  of  the  soil 
tt  reserved  for  pasture  or  hay.  Heretofore  about  one^ighth  of  the  coun- 
ty appears  to  have  been  used  for  these  purposes,  and  produced  an  average 
yield  of  one  ton  and  a  half  of  hay  to  the  acre.  At  this  time  about  one* 
third  of  the  arable  land  is  in  grass  for  pasture  and  hay« 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  proportion  of  meadow  laads  is  nearly 
two-thirds  of  their  whole  surface.    In  Germany,  the  proportion  is  said  to 
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be  one^fourtL    In  Fnmee  it  b  one-seyenth,  while  b  Spain,  Italy  and  other 
nations  only  one-tenth  of  the  soil  is  in  pastnre  and  meadow. 

The  practice  in  this  oonntj  is  similar  to  the  practice  of  England  in  the 
treatment  of  grass  lands,  where  the  improved  systems  of  rotation  are  main- 
tained. The  fields  are  pastored,  then  broken  np  for  grun,  and  in  coarse  laid 
down  in  grass,  which  yielding  in  snccession  hay,  seed  and  pastures  are  again 
carried  throngh  the  same  system  of  rotation.  Grass  lands  on  low  margins 
of  the  lakes  or  on  moist  levels,  are  retained  for  a  longer  period  as  pastnre 
ground,  the  proportion  is  however,  limited,  as  the  banks  oi  the  lakes 
rise  abmpUy  from  tiie  waters,  presenting  a  soil  not  well  suited  to  p^maaent 
pastures. 


Timodiy^Pftlemi  ^«Imm.  Florin  OTtm.^(Jgrutit  aUUm^ttrm.) 

The  coltivated  grasses  are  red  clover  and  timothy ;  occacdonally  the  red  top 
is  mixed  with  the  above,  and  (though  rarely)  orchard  grass.  Red  clover  is 
sown  in  the  spring  upon  the  winter  wheat  at  the  rate  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
pounds  of  seed  to  each  acre ;  as  this  plant  is  biennial,  endhring  for  two  sea- 
sons only,  it  is  customary  to  sow  the  seed  of  timothy  grass  at  the  same 
time  with  the  clover  seed,  in  the  proportion  of  twelve-  of  clover  to  six 
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pounds  of  timoAy  seed.  The  timothy  will  then  follow  the  clo?er,  produ- 
cing the  richest  aad  best  hay  for  horses. 

Jn  regard  to  sowing  clover  seed,  many  scatter  it  on  the  late  snows,  and 
others  on  the  frosted  gronnd,  believing  that  it  is  thus  easily  adsutted  into 
the  soil  and  covered  by  the  heaving  and  falliii^  of  the  crust  of  earth.  It 
laay  well  be  dovbted  whether  this  system  is  correct,  for  it  is  unnatural,  and 
ji  the  sown  seed  should  v^etate  by  reason  of  a  few  warm  di^s,  and  then 
be  covered  with  frost  and  ice,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  young  plant  must 
sofler  and  perish.  The  application  of*  gypsum  .or  plaster  to  clover  is  uni- 
versal. No  prudent  &rmer  omits  to  dress  his  clover  lots  with  plaster  at 
the  rate  of  one  bushel  per  acre.  This  b  done  at  a  cost  of  about  twelve 
cents  per  acre  for  plaster,  which  can  be  readily  had  from  the  quarries  at 
Seneca  Falls,  or  from  the  plaster  beds  of  Cayuga.  The  analysis  of  the  ash 
of  the  clover  plant  shows  a  large  amount  of  lime  and  sulphimc  acid,  among 
its  elements,  and  this  explains  the  very  striking  benefits  derived  from  plas- 
ter or  gypsum.*  It  is  probable  that  clover  fields  would  derive  a  yet  greater 
advantage  if  they  were  harrowed  before  the  plaster  was  appUed,  and  before 
the  clover  shoots  strongly  forth. 

Farmers  differ  in  practice  as  to  sowing  timothy  seed  when  unmixed  with 
clover.  If  sown  in  the  spring  it  is  liable  to  perish  during  the  heat  and 
drought  of  summer,  and  if  sown  in  autumn,  it  will  perish  with  the  frosts 
and  snows.  The  most  natural  season  to  deposit  ihb  seed  with  success,  is  in 
the  month  of  August,  and  if  then  sown  with  rye  both  crops  generally  suc- 
ceed. When  sown  in  the  spring  with  oats  or  barley,  it  may  succeed,  but 
often  fiuls,  and  the  same  results  from  autumnal  sowing.  The  August 
sowing  is  the  most  successful  and  best  practice.  As  timothy  grass  does  not 
produce  an  aftermath,  it  is  usual  to  sow  with  it  either  red  top,  or  orchard 
grass,  to  give  a.second  cutting,  or  to  thicken  the  bottom  for  heavier  crops 
of  hay,  or  closer  pasture  for  cattle. 

An  analysb  of  the  ash  of  timothy  has  recently  been  made,t  by  which  it 
appears  that  nearly  thirty-one  per  cent,  of  the  ash  is  potash ;  hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  use  of  ashes,  leached  or  unleached,  are  necessary  and  im- 
portant to  promote  the  healthy  growth  and  maturity  of  timothy,  and  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  a  judieiouB  annual  distribution  of  lime«  plaster,  aad 
ashes  would  increase  the  hay  crops  of  this  county  in  a  large  ratio. 

The  olover  plant  is  here  generally  ready  for  the  scythe  early  b  July,  and 
a  second  crop  is  taken  for  seed  in  the  autumn.  Some,  howev^,  feed  the 
second  year's  early  growth  of  clover  from  May  to  the  middle  of  June,  and 


•  Pteitor  ii  t  eombination  of  limt,  mlphnrie  acid,  and  wattr^ 
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iken  let  it  nm  to  flower,  eottbg  it  in  aeaflon  for  seed.    In  this  way  mnck 
Tegetable  matter  fdb  from  trampled  plants,  assisting  to  enrich  the  soil. 

Timothy  grass  is  not  gemerallj  matured  for  entting  imtil  the  end  of  July, 
a  period  most  important  to  the  fanner  for  secoring  his  grain.  Consequently 
this  grass  is  from  necessity  allowed  to  stand  on  the  field  nntil  the  seed  is 
perfected  and  ripe,  having  taken  from  the  stem  and  leaf  those  properties 
most  essential  for  the  nourishment  of  animals.  With,  a  idew  to  securing 
the  timothy  crop  in  its  best  oondition,  it  needs  to  be  cut  and  cured  ten  days 
•r  more  hrfort  the  ripening  of  the  seed. 


Red  top  or  Herds  gran, 
or  Common  Bents. 
{Agro9U$  tmlgvii.) 


Orchard  Grass. 

In  Encland  called  cocksfoot 

(Do^jfli*  glomeroU.) 


Fertile  fescue. 
{Fetiiiiea  praUmU,) 


It  would  be  an  improyement  to  the  hay  and  pasture  grounds  of  this 
oounty,  if  red  top  grass  were  more  generally  cultivated.  Bed  top  is  a 
valuable  and  acceptable  fodder  for  cattle,  and  another  important  charac- 
teristic is,  that  it  is  a  less  exhausting  crop  than  timothy,  as  it  contains  only 
four  or  five  per  cent,  of  potash,  while  timothy  contains  over  thirty  per  cent. 

It  is  now  evident  that  an  increasbg  desire  to  improve  the  stock  of  the 
eoonty  of  Seneca,  will  demand  more  attention  to  the  production  of  nutritive 
grasses  for  pasture  and  hay.    The  period  has  arrived  when  a  characteristic 
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distmction  must  be  made  between  meadows,  or  mowii^  grounda,  and  pastiure 
land.  While  grain  crops  yield  a  fiill  remunerating  profit  it  will  be  impor- 
tant to  ascertain  the  relative  yalnes  of  the  Tarious  grasses,  in  order  that  the 
most  productive  and  nutritive  may  alone  occupy  the  soil,  and  thus  avoid  a 
diminished  appropriation  of  acres  to  the  growth  of  grain,  yet  meeting  the 
increased  demand  for  hay  and  pasture. 

With  this  intent,  meadows  or  mowing  lands  should  be  stocked  with 
timothy,*  fescue^  meadow  foxtail,  and  meadow  grass.  The  biennial  rye- 
grass  will  be  a  valuable  addition  if  introduced  into  the  county.  One  or 
two  unsuccessful  attempts  have  delayed  this  object,  yet  it  is  very  desirable 
to  naturalize  this  nutritive  grass  in  this  region.  Successive  efforts  ought  to 
be  encouraged,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  lull  success.  Timothy 
grass  has  been  already  named  as  cultivated.  The  fescue  grassest  have  not 
received  the  same  attention.  This  grass  is  very  acceptable  and  gratefiil  to 
every  kind  of  stock,  and  they  consume  it  with  a  keen  relish.  Sheep  and 
horses  will  occasionally  show  a  preference  for  the  meadow  foxtail,  and  for 
young  timothy. 

The  meadow  grasses  (or  spear  grasses)  shoot  forth  early  in  the  spring, 
offering  an  agreeable  repast  to  every  animal  A  field  stocked  with  these 
grasses  exclusively,  will  afford  the  best  and  most  nutritive  hay. 

Pasture  fields  require  a  different  herbage,  and  should  be  treated  aocord- 
ing  to  the  early  or  late  pasturage  best  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  propri- 
etor. The  following  grasses  seem  to  be  most  appropriate  to  early  pasture 
grounds,  viz:  foxtail  and  the  vernal  grass.  The  first  has  been  already 
named  as  an  excellent  grass  for  meadows,  and  the  latter  is  well  known  as 
common  in  most  pastures  giving  a  rich  fSragrance  to  meadow  hay.  This 
grass  is  not  much  relished  by  stock,  yet  as  an  early  green  food  is  eaten  by 
them  with  advantage. 

The  annual  meadow  grass  is  the  most  common  of  all  grasses.  It  will  be 
found  in  fields  perpetually  flowering,  affording  a  sweet  and  acceptable  herb- 
age for  all  stock.  These  grasses  when  cultivated  carefully,  yield  an  early 
and  large  amount  of  pasturage.  They  ought  to  be  sown  in  September,  and 
then  will  not  fail  to  produce  good  pasturage  during  the  following  season. 
If  sown  at  an  earlier  date  the  seed  will  be  liable  to  perish  during  the  con- 
tinued hot  and  usually  dry  weather  at  the  season  of  harvest. 

*  This  gra»  derived  its  name  from  Mr.  Timothy  Hanson,  who  first  enltivated  it  as  a  hty  grass  moil 
snoceasAiIty  in  Maryland. 

t  Drawings  of  th6  cnltiraled  grawes  are  added  to  this  work,  and  the  seed  of  each  variety  is  depos* 
ited  in  the  roomsof  the  State  Agricnliaral  Society,  for  the  examination  of  aU  who  seek  or  < 
informaticm. 
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Among  the  utter  pawure  graasea  may  be  named  tlmoihy,  and  fiorin, 
wliicli  18  a  common  grass  in  England.  It  docs  not  howeyer,  soooeed  well 
m  dxy  soils,  though  on  the  rich  soils  rf  this  oonntj  it  will  prore  valuable. 


Inftrtfle  fMcne. 


Slander  fMcoe  gnm. 


Rye  graie. 


Meedow  fbx  tail  greei 
{Jlcpecmnu  praUmii.) 


Farmers  are  aware  that  in  every  pasture  field  there  is  naturally  a  mixture 
of  grasses  which  produce  more  or  less  accordmg  to  the  season.  Yet  a 
larger  yield  and  better  grass  may  always  be  produced  by  cultivating  the 
above  named  grass  seeds  in  due  proportions.  A  careful  attention,  to 
meadow  and  pasture  grounds  will  ever  be  largely  remunerated  by  the  quan- 
tity and  quality  of  spring,  summer,  autumn  and  winter  food  for  all  kinds 
of  stock.  This  system  of  cultivating  bay  and  pasture  gounds  for  permanent 
use  has  been  partially  practiced  in  this  county,  with  results  encouraging  and 
claiming  greater  effbrts  and  continued  application. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  the  fanners  as  to  the  proper  period 
for  applying  manures  to  grass  fields.  Convenience  has  induced  some  to 
spread  their  manures  immediately  after  harvest,  others  in  September,  and 
again  others  in  October.  The  rule  should  be  to  avoid  the  frosts,  snow  and 
ice,  for  an  exposure  to  these  influences  must  earry  off  much  that  is  valuable 
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bj  wasliiii^  oyer  tike  hardened  Bur&oe,  without  penetratiog  ihe  soil.  The 
xnost  favorable  time  for  distributing  manure  on  grass  fields,  is  when  the 
rains  <rf  i^proaching  autumn  may  wash  the  fertiliwg  matters  into  the  soil 
among  the  roots  of  the  grass  plants,  giving  them  food  for  a  vigorous  and 
early  shoot  in  the  spring. 


Meadow  Oraafes. 


Xi>M^ 


Spire 
{Poa  praUmiU,) 


Ron^rh  meadow  graaa. 
{Poa  brivialiM.) 


Tooih-flowered 
meadow  fraaa. 


The  absence  of  care  and  attention  to  hay  and  pasture  grounds  is  observa- 
ble on  too  many  fiurms.  The  proprietors  of  such  farms  are  probably  intent 
upon  the  cultivation  of  grain  only,  or  may  not  be  aware  that  where  stock 
are  fed  upon  pastures  or  meadows,  a  constant  and  rapid  deterioration  is  in 
progress.  The  phosphates  are  carried  off  in  the  bones,  and  bodies,  and 
milk  of  the  animals,  the  manure  dropped  upon  the  field  affording  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  amo^t  of  essential  ingredients  taken  away,  and  the 
fields  soon  exhibit  an  exhausted  condition. 

This  wasteful  practice  finds  no  alleviation  by  feeding  the  cattie  with  en- 
riching food  on  the  pasture  ground,  ft'om  other  sources  than  the  products 
of  the  fioTO,  for  all  animals  are  fed  in  the  yard  or  pens  when  intended  for 
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the  shambleB.  The  improviiig  condition  of  tne  cattle,  the  introduction  of 
full  blooded  Porhams  and  DeTons,  will  at  an  early  day  correct  the  eTib 
aboye  alluded  to. 


Sweet  teented  renial. 


Fine  bent  gnm. 


TflOow  puiiog^Mi. 
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Weeds. 

Tlie  high  y&lTie  of  labor  during  the  early  period  of  the  settlement  and  oc- 
cupation of  the  conntj  of  Seneca,  and  ^e  prevalent  error  of  possessing  more 
aores  than  could  be  coltivated  by  the  proprietor,  caused  a  defective  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  cultivated  crops ;  consequently  weeds  and  grasses,  useless 
as  food  for  man,  abounded  in  the  growing  gndn,  were  gathered  with  the  har- 
vest, and  formed  a  mischievous  proportion  of  the  seed  reserved  for  future 
use. 

These  weeds  and  grasses  abstracted  from  the  soil,  a  portion  of  the  nour^ 
ishment  due  to  the  growing  grain  for  its  full  development,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  quantity  of  the  crop,  in  proportion  to  the  loss  of  nutriment, 
occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  the  former  to  clean  his  seed,  or  to  eradicate 
the  weeds  after  they  had  vegetated. 

The  grass  crops  were  as  injuriously  affected  by  weeds  as  were  the  grain 
fields ;  yielding  a  hay  devoid  of  nourishment  for  cattle  ;  the  more  tender 
and  useful  grasses,  were  outstripped  and  overcome  by  their  rougher  and 
coarser  rivals. 

A  cause  for  such  neglect  prior  to  the  year  1820,  was,  the  abundant  pro- 
duct of  the  soil  yielded  to  the  moderate  labor  and  imperfect  farming  of  the 
majority  of  the  settlers :  but  since  the  year  above  named,  improvident  ex- 
haustion of  the  soil,  diminished  crops,  and  an  increase  of  labor  with  anxiety, 
have  claimed  and  secured  the  attention  of  Seneca  county  formers  to  a  more 
perfect  eradicati<Hi  of  weeds  and  prevention  of  their  growth.  The  change 
from  indifferent  cultivation  to  a  better  system  has  especially  marked  the  pe- 
riod since  the  year  1840,  bringing  with  it  an  increase  in  the  average  pro- 
ducts of  the  principal  crops,  and  raising  the  county  to  the  foremost  rank  of 
the  im>duotive  soils  of  the  State. 

The  weeds  which  at  this  time  need  the  most  attention,  are  the  pigeon 
weed,  Canadian  thistle,  cockle,  chess,  and  wild  mustard  or  charlock,  daby, 
mayweed,  dock,  and  bindweed.  A  class  of  low  weeds  less  troublesome, 
yet  injurious,  are  groundsell,  duckweed,  shepherd's  purse,  St.  John's  wort; 
aad  in  pastures  may  too  often  be  found  mullein,  burdock  hog-weed  and 
sorreL  These  weeds  are  classed  acoordii^  to  the  proportion  of  mischief  or 
loss,  which  they  impose  upon  an  improvident  former. 

At  the  head  of  this  list  of  foes  may  be  ranked  the  pigeon  weed,  known 
also  by  the  names  of  redroot,  and  stone  weed.  This  plant  has  been  spread 
extensively  over  the  middle  counties  of  Ac  State.  Its  appearance  and  ra- 
pid increase  on  fields  where  it  did  not  exist  before,  in  the  remembrance  of 
Icmg  resident  inhabitants,  has  given  rise  to  the  idea,  thai  migrating  pigeona 
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dropped  the  seed  of  this  plant  in  their  flight  across  the  State  ;*  it  is  sni&- 
oient  here  to  know  that  this  formidable  enemy  increases  more  than  two 
handred  fold  annually.  The  plant  is  covered  with  short  h^n,  the  stem 
rises  ten  to  fourteen  inches,  with  four  or  five  branches  springing  from  near  the 
root,  and  often  branched  near  the  top ;  the  leaves  are  narrow,  being  from  OM 
to  two  inches  long.  At  the  root  or  base  of  each  leaf  two  seeds  are  found,  oval 
in  shape  with  tapering  points,  rough,  wrinkled,  and  when  mature  they  are 
dark  brown.  The  seed  is  oleaginous,  affording  two  or  three  quarts  of  oil 
from  one  bushel  of  seed.  Its  oily  character  secures  for  the  seed  a  vitality 
for  many  years  if  covered  in  the  earth,  rendering  it  difficult  to  extirpate, 
when  it  has  once  got  possession  of  the  soil.  Like  wheat  it  vegetates  in  tlie 
autumn,  throwing  off  vigorous  plants  before  the  winter  frt>sts  harden  the 
earth,  it  is  wise  therefore  to  induce  the  seed  to  germinate  as  soon  as  practica- 
ble when  &llen  from  the  recent  plants,  then  to  plow  and  bury  them ;  if  any 
plantst  again  appear,  the  preparation  for  a  spring  crop  will  destroy  them. 
This  process  of  autumnal  and  spring  plowing,  is  the  only  reliable  remedy 
for  ^e  destruction  of  this  weed. 

The  Canadian  thistle  may  be  ranked  second  to  the  redroot,  in  its  evQ  in- 
fluences ;  great  as  the  mischief  is,  this  pest  is  more  readily  conquered,  but 
vain  is  all  labor,  and  hopeless  the  task  of  extinction,  so  long  as  a  careless  or 
reckless  farmer  occupies  the  adjoining  fields ;  for  though  labor  and  cars  will 
destroy  the  root,  yet  the  downy  winged  seed  from  a  neighbor  soon  spreads 
and  multiplies  the  eviL 

This  weed,  as  its  name  imports,  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  from  Oao*- 
da ;  it  is,  however,  of  European  origin  and  not  indigenous  here,  unfortu- 
nately it  is  now  naturalized,  and  is  making  rapid  advances  toward  the  south* 
em  States,  having  passed  the  bounds  of  New- York  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  roots  and  seeds  of  the  Canadian  thistle,  are  employed  in  production  and 
propagation,  the  root  possesses  great  tenacity  of  life,  sending  up  new  plants 
from  every  eye  or  knotted  division ;  unless,  therefore,  diese  roots  are  sepa* 
rated  below  ^e  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  and  so  exposed  as  to  dry  and 
wither,  they  will  oontinue  to  send  up  new  shoots  or  plants. 

Frequent  cutting  of  the  thistle  at  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth  has  been  found 
to  destroy  them ;  but  no  remedy  has  been  found  more  effeotive  than  a  sum* 
mer  fdlow  with  frequent  plowing.t 

Another  foreign  enemy  to  the  farmer  is  cockle,  or  rose  campion,  intro- 
duced from  Europe  i  this  weed  rises  to  the  height  of  two  feetor  more;  bear- 

*  l%if  plant  k  iodifeiioai  to  England  ani  Iraland. 
t  See  artiola  on  pigeon  waed  in  the  TianMCtioot  for  1840^  by  Stark. 

t  Sao  an  interesting  artiele  on  the  Canadian  thiftla  in  the  Tranaactions  af  the  State  Agnenbnral  80- 
•ieif ,  1846,  by  A.  Stetana,  BM^ 
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ing  &  handsome  purple  flower,  the  seed  ressel  oontains  many  black,  strong 
seeds,  which  contain  a  fine  white  flonr. 


Carn  CocUe  or  Corn  Campion. 


Chew  or  Darnel, 
The  Tare  of  Canaan. 


Wild  Mnitard  or  Charlock. 


These  seeds  ii^jnre  the  wheat  for  milling  purposes,  for  if  gronnd  with 
wheat,  the  blaok  husk  breaks  into  particles  so  fine  as  to  pass  through  the 
bolting  cloths,  discoloring  the  flour  by  its  black  specks.  The  cockle  plant 
is  so  large  as  to  be  readily  removed  from  the  fields  by  hand  weeding,  and 
none  bnt  careless  men,  will  allow  it  to  interfere  with  the  prodncts  of  their 
fieldB,  or  their  reputation  as  furmers. 

Chess  \B  a  pemkoous  weed,  known  also  by  the  name  of  darnel.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  called  sleepies,  from  the  narcotic  effects  of  its  seed.  In  this  ooun- 
try  it  is  known  generally  by  the  name  of  chess.  It  is  a  hardy  weed,  resisting 
the  effetts  of  frost  more  pefeetly  than  wheat ;  which  hardy  property  may  have 
giren  rise  to  a  notion  inconsistent  with  nature's  laws,  that  wheat  in  its  pro- 
gress of  germiaation  may  be  converted  into  chess.  Fields  have  been  sown 
with  wheat,  where  ice  and  water  have  rested  on  the  surfece  or  saturated  the 
soil,  the  wheat  was  frozen  out  and  destroyed,  but  the  hardy  chess  remained 
in  full  possession  of  the  field:  other  circumstances  may  have  led  to  the 
-like  unfounded  inferenoes,  which  might  probably  have  been  dissipated  if  the 
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parable  of  the  tares,  (Matt.  13,  25,)  had  been  understood  by  the  theorists  of 
transmutation.  Upon  this  subject  it  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the 
tares  spoken  of  in  the  parable  were  weeds,  '*  in  appearance  not  unlike  wheat, 
having  at  first  the  same  kind  of  stalk  and  the  same  viridity.'*  This 
weed  was  abundant  in  Canaan,  and  is  so  in  Syria  to  this  day,  the  reapers 
do  not  separate  this  weed  from  the  wheat  until  harvest,  after  threshing  thoy 
are  separated  by  hand  and  gathered  into  bundles,  and  any  remaining  seeds 
are  finally  separated  by  winnowing ;  the  grain  of  wheat  is  then  gathered  in- 
to the  gamer,  and  the  chess  or  tares  are  consumed  by  fire.  It  can  hardly 
be  necessary  to  add  that  no  instance  of  the  supposed  change  has  ever  been 
presented  in  a  fair  unequivocal  manner ;  nor  can  the  idea  be  admitted  by 
any  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  organic  existence.  The  seed  of  this 
plant  is  noxious  to  animals  if  eaten,  it  is  poisonous  and  should  be  carefiiUy 
eradicated,  which  can  be  readily  accomplished  as  the  plant  is  an  annual. 
There  is  another  grass  somewhat  like  chess,  cultivated  on  the  light  soils  of 
England,  and  known  as  rye  grass,  where  it  is  said  to  afford  good  crops  of 
hay.  It  has  not  been  cultivated  in  this  county,  and  is  menticmed  here  as 
worthy  of  inquiry,  and  having  in  view  prospective  improvement. 

Charlock,  or  wild  mustard  is  another  troublesome  weed,  having  oil  pro- 
ducing seed;*  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  dislodge  it  from  the  soil,  it  once 
encumbers.  All  the  wheat  soils  are  favorable  to  its  growth,  and  should  be 
guarded  against  its  introduction.  If  wild  mustard  seed  is  buried  by  the 
plow,  beyond  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  it  will  remain  for  ages  unim- 
paired, until  at  length  when  brought  to  the  surface,  it  will  start  into  life, 
and  furnish  abtmdant  seed  to  perpetuate  a  grievous  injury  to  the  fiormer. 
There  is  not  probably  any  better  plan  for  its  extermination  than  to  en- 
courage every  seed  to  germinate  and  then  to  cut  down  the  plant,  as  it  is  an 
aimaal,  its  reproduction  is  readily  arrested :  if,  however,  the  plant  has  been 
suffered  to  bloom  and  seed  for  several  snocessive  years,  the  great  quantity  of 
seed  self-sown,  will  need  a  long  and  careful  attenticm  for  their  extirpation. 
Ano^er  remedy  is,  to  plow  the  plant  into  the  soil  when  in  bloom;  oral- 
low  sheep  and  cattle  to  consume  the  young  and  tender  plants. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  daisy  injurious  to  fiurm  caeopB:  one  species  is 
common  in  dover  fields,  and  sometimes  called  horse  weed  or  butter  weed. 
The  root  is  annual,  throwing  up  a  stem  to  a  height  of  three  feet  or  more, 
branched  at  the  top  willi  the  white  flowers  which  expand  from  July  to  Sep- 
tember, these  are  readily  destroyed  by  early  mowing,  or  before  the  seed 
▼easels  are  folly  formed. 

The  ox<^ye  dais^  is  a  more  tnmblesome  per^mial  weed ;  it  was  brought 
•  TUrtjr  fomdM  ot  oil  msf  b«  •xptwied  from  one  b whel  of  ••wL 
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from  Europe  aod  has  spread  rapidly  and  widely  over  the  State,  it  is  a  pes- 
tilent weed,  needing  the  plow' again  and  again  to  exterminate  it,  where 
H  has  taken  possession  of  the  gromid. 


Ox-<ye  Daisy. 


MsywMQ. 


St.  Jolin*iWort 


Mayweed  or  stinking  chamomile,  and  another  of  the  same  species  known 
as  feverfew,  are  common  in  bam  yards  and  road  sides ;  feverfew  occasional- 
ly infests  the  fields ;  both  should  be  carefully  destroyed,  and  not  allowed  to 
disfigure  a  ferm. 

Dock  is  sometimes  seen  on  fiirms  oarelessly  tilled.  Mowing  will  not  de- 
stroy this  weed,  its  long  taper  root  passing  deep  into  the  earth  should  be 
grubbed  up,  or  by  a  proper  instrument  cut  asunder,  several  inches  below 
the  surfeoe  of  the  field. 

Burdock  is  a  biennial  plant  of  rank  growth,  the  burs  or  florets  of 
which  are  injurious  to  the  fleeces  of  sheep,  reducing  tiieir  value.  This 
weed,  like  dock  cannot  be  destroyed  by  cutting  down :  the  long,  tough  root, 
must  be  grubbed  up,  and  not  a  plant  of  it  should  be  seen  on  a  well  cultiva- 
ted ferm. 

Bindweed  is  a  troublesome  trailing  weed,  occasionally  met  with  in  this 
coxmty.  There  are  several  species,  the  most  common  being  the  trailing 
buckwheat  and  the  black  bindweed.    Other  smaller  weeds,  such  as  St 
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JcJid's  wort,  giiotrndselU  cbiokweed,  shepherd's  purse,  hogweed,  and  sorreU 
are  met  with ;  all  of  which  are  readily  destroyed  by  good  tillage  of  the 
soil.  Sorrel  occasionally  oyerrons  a  neglected  pasture,  and  may  be  remoyed 
by  a  dressmg  of  lime. 


CtrSekwMd. 


•iMpiMfd^  Vmf 


Farm  BuUdingt. 

Agrioaltural  edifices  for  protecting  and  preserving  the  prodoets  of  the 
soil,  for  the  comfort  of  cattle  and  other  stock,  are  genendly  good  in  this 
eoonty.  Il  has  been  remarked  by  observing  men^  that  in  the  ooonties 
where  a  Patch  or  German  population  has  spread  over  the  lands,  the  barns 
and  sheds  take  precedence  in  sise  and  importance,  the  dwdiling  house  and 
domestio  arrangemenle  being  secondary  m  thw  estimation,  though  in  hot 
ihe  social  comforts  are  liberally  supplied  and  maintained,  supportmg  the 
oharaeter  of  bountif al  hoepitalhy. 

The  many  Dutch  and  German  settkm  in  the  ooonty  of  Seneca,  h«v» 
stamped  ihiB  feature  of  good  bams  and  sheds  upon  its  surface,  and  it  may 
he  said  at  this  time  to  oharaetedbse  the  fanner,  whether  Dutch,  German,  or 
British,  the  eastern  man,  or  the  native  bora. 

Bans  and  sheds  are  mostly  constructed  of  wood.    In  many  instanoes  the 
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bam  18  erected  on  a  side  hill,  allowing  the  main  entrance  to  be  approaohed 
on  a  level  with  a  floor  about  ten  feet  above  the  foundadon  and  lower  floor. 
Bj  this  arrangement  much  labor  b  saved,  by  pitching  all  grains  in  the  sheaf, 
or  hay,  downward  instead  of  upward.  The  basement  story  is,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, used  for  storing  grain ;  the  sides  and  floors  being  double  planked 
and  ''  filled  in  '*  with  tan  bark.  Thb  arrangement  secures  a  medium  tem- 
perature, and  is  believed  to  be  a  protection  from  insects  and  vermin.  The^ 
main  bam  ought  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  procure  an  eastern  aspect  for  the 
bam-ya^,  the  sheds  and  other  buildings  forming  wings  protecting  the 
stock  from  the  westerly,  northerly,  and  southerly  winds,  which  at  different 
seasons  prevail  and  entail  suffering  on  unprotected  cattle. 

Among  the  many  well  arranged  yards  and  covered  stalls  for  the  care  of 
stock,  those  erected  by  John  Johnston,  of  Fayette ;  Isaac  Covert,  o(  Ovid ; 
Jo.  Wyckoff,  of  Yarick,  are  deserving  of  notice.  The  bams  and  buildings 
<>{  Mr.  H.  T.  S.  Foster,  of  Lakelands,  are  convement  and  well  arranged. 
Judge  Sackett,  of  Seneca  Falls,  has  erected  a  bam  of  large  dimensions,  and 
well  arranged  to  save  labor.  An  improvement  may  be  suggested  however, 
to  most  of  the  formers  of  this  county.  The  climate  does  not  permit  the 
exposure  of  greiti  in  stacks,  neither  does  the  additional  labor  of  stacking 
tnd  Removal  for  threshhrg,  comm^tid  itself  to  the  economical  former.  Ad- 
ditional convenient  buildings  for  nnthre^ed  grain,  would  prove  asource 
of  profit  on  most  farms.  The  want  of  bams  for  grain  has  introduced 
the  wasteful  system  of  threshing  grain  oil  the  field,  using  portable 
machines  for  threshing  and  cleanijEi^  the  wheat  dt  baridy  and  oats,  in  an 
imperfect  manner,  and  in  too  many  instances  causing  a  waste  of  the  straw 
which  may  be  seen  in  heaps,  from  year  to  year,  on  the  form  of  an  improvi- 
dent former.  The  following  estimate  may  a^ract  attention,  and  be 
Ihe  means  ef  Introducing  a  more  proftlable  system.  The  cost  of  a  per- 
manent threshing  nnH  and  a  power  of  eight  hordes,  varies  from  150  to 
200  dollars.  In  most  oases  the  best  made  machine  of  frdl  sise,  is  the  most 
eooAomieal.    Snppodng  then  that  iAtt  farmer  erects  the  be$t  machine,  the 

first  cost  may  be  estimated  at «••••• •  •     $200  00 

Allow  ferr  the  value  of  the  sp«oe  oeovpled  permanently  and  ex- 

elttsively  in  the  bam, « • .        50  00 

The  amomit  of  ^pttal  invested  is, $250  00 

which,  if  estimated  at  ten  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  cover  interest,  with  wear 
and  tear,  gives  an  annual  cost  to  the  former  of  ttoenty'five  dollars.  If  the 
form  gives  twenty  acres  <tf  wheat,  ten  acres  of  barley,  and  ten  acres  of  oats, 
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wliidi  18  the  average  yield  of  the  county,  the  wheat  amounts  to  four  hundred 
bushels,  the  barley  to  two  hundred  bushels,  and  the  oats  to  three  hundred 
bushels,  the  whole  quantity  being  nine  hundred  bushels.  The  cost  of  threshing 
this  quantum  by  the  travelling  or  portable  machine  is  not  less  than  three 
cents  per  bushel,  and  the  expense  of  horses  and  one  or  more  men,  making 
the  cost  of  threshing  not  less  than  four  cents  per  bushel,  eqnal  to  a  whole 
cost  of  ihirty-six  dollars,*  If  then  to  the  annual  cost  of  a  permanent  ma- 
chine ($25,)  is  added  the  value  of  horse  labor,  and  oAnual  labor  necessary 
to  thresh  nine  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  it  is  found  to  be  thus : 

Four  horses,  at  50  cts., $2  00    • 

Seven  men,  at  75    "    5  25 

Incidental, 75 

$8  00 

or  a  cost  (A  $33  ;  being  the  sum  of  three  dollars  per  annum  in  favor  of  the 
permanent  mill  or  machine.  To  this,  however,  must  be  added  the  value  of 
the  grain  saved,  and  the  value  of  the  straw  saved  for  feeding  stock,  and  for 
the  manure  heap.  The  seed  saved  is  usually  two  per  cent.,  but  supposing 
it  to  be  no  more  than  one  per  cent,  it  gives  a  saving  or  profit  of  about 

nine  dollars, • •  •  • $9  00 

The  straw  saved  for  fodder  and  manure  is  worth  at  least  fifty 
cents  per  ton,  and  as  every  acre  will  give  not  less  than  2,500 
pounds  of  straw,  or  50  tons  on  the  crops,  the  saving  or  profit 
is  equal  to 12  50 

$21  50 

The  saving  added  to  the  sum  gained  on  the  machinery  exhibits  an  annual 
saving  or  profit  of  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Other  oonsiderati(M 
in  fitvor  of  additional  bams  or  sheds,  and  a  permanent  power  and  machine, 
will  present  themselves  to  reflecting  men,  such  as  the  prevention  of  loss  by 
storms,  the  inconvenience  of  subjeotiini  to  the  time  and  will  of  the  propri- 
etors of  portable  machines,  &c. 

Excellent  contrivances  for  feeding  and  fattening  cattle  have  been  allndedl 
to,  yet  there  is  an  absence  of  proper  protection  for  sheep,  which  seems  to 
require  more  attention. 

The  care  and  protection  of  swine  is  too  generally  neglected,  bo  fax  m 
shelter  and  cleanliness  are  required.  The  negligent  habits  of  man  are  visited 
without  measure  upon  swine,  and  their  natural  instinct  for  clean  dwelling 


*  The  con  often  ezeoedi  Uiif  eetimMe. 
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pUoes  Mid  dry  yvds,  is  oblitemted  by  an  education  at  varianoe  with  tbeir 
natural  habits.  Swine  are  endowed  with  organs  of  digestion  so  powerfdl  as 
to  derive  sustenance  from  a  greater  yariety  of  substances  than  most  other 
laiimals,  and  the  appetite  is  in  proportion  to  the  perfection  of  these  organs. 
It  is  the  want  of  attention  to  regular  feeding,  and  the  absence  of  cleanli- 
ness, which  causes  swine  to  su£fer  from  indigestion  and  disease.  Clean 
pens,  with  clean  straw,  are  essential  for  their  rest.  Sufficient  yard  room  for 
air  and  exercise  is  indispensable,  said  when  the  yard  is  littered  witii  clean 
straw,  the  occupant  will  never  defile  the  sleeping  apartment  These  neces- 
sary comforts  and  requudtes  to  produce  good  wholesome  pork,  are  unheeded, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  county. 

Every  farm  is  fenced  with  rails,  laid  with  the  ends  resting  on  each  other, 
the  **  worm,"  or  width  of  ground  occupied  being  four  feet.  Each  pannel  is 
e^ht  rails  in  height.  At  each  comer  two  stakes  are  set,  the  foot  thrust 
into  the  ground,  two  feet  from  the  fence,  the  head  resting  against  and  risbg 
several  feet  above  the  rails,  and  crossing  each  other  from  opposite  sides, 
forms  a  seat  or  crotch  in  which  is  laid  a  heavy  rail  or  rider,  binding  the 
fence  togetiier.  A  fence  thus  laid  occupies  a  strip  of  land  equal  to  ten  feet 
wide,  which  takes  from  every  one  hundred  acres  an  area  of  five  acres.  This 
wasteful  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  the  soil  has  induced  several  fermors 
to  reduce  the  width  of  the  fence  to  two  feet,  with  upr^ht  stakes  driven 
about  fourteen  inches  into  ihe  earth,  and  drawn  firmly  together  by  a  wire 
band.  A  firm  good  fence  is  thus  made,  far  more  agreeable  to  the  eye,  when 
the  tops  of  ihe  stakes  are  cut  to  a  uniform  height.  A  fence  constructed 
with  boards  nailed  and  battened  to  sawed  posts,  is  much  used ;  it  is  neat, 
strong  and  sufficient :  it  will  not,  however,  endure  longer  Ihan  eight  or  ten 
years.  Wire  fences  have  bera  introduced  but  recenUy,  not  long  enough  to 
warrant  any  decision  as  to  the'advantages  they  may  possess. 

Gates  have  generally  superceded  the  cumbrous  bars,  adding  mudi  to  tiie 
neat  appearance  of  the  farms,  but  more  to  tiie  easy  i^;ress  and  egress  to 
and  from  the  fields  and  yards. 

DratTuzge* 

Few  seeds  will  vegetate  when  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is 
below  45^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Indian  com  will  not  vegetate  in  a 
temperature  below  the  mean  of  56^ :  with  this  feet  before  him,  the  farmer 
may  well  turn  his  attention  and  inquiries  to  the  examination  of  his  scmIs  in 
the  spring,  their  condition  and  temperature. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  of 
this  oounty  during  the  month  of  March,  variea  from  85^  to  87^,  and  is 
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April  from  41''  to  44*^.  Tlie  Taias  of  antimm,  tlie  snow0  of  wiaiery  tlie 
gradual  thaw  <^  ice^  sattirate  the  earth  with  water ;  this  water  k>wen  tho 
temperature  of  the  earth.  The  sun's  rays  feUing  ou  its  surfiftce,  sre  c<m8umed 
by  eyi^ration,  they  do  not  penetrate  the  soil,  and  when  winter  lingers  but  a 
few  weeks  beyond  its  usual  time  for  departure,the  wet  olays  of  the  wheat  grow« 
ing  r^on  are  slow  to  give  off  their  moisture.  Under  su(^  oiroumstanoea 
the  furmer  suffers  seriously,  and  seeks  with  anxiety  for  Uie  means  to  disn- 
pate  the  surplus  moisture,  to  eourt  the  genial  wannth  of  the  April  sun, 
and  thus  to  raise  the  temperature  of  his  soil. 

Drainage,  thorough  and  judicious,  has  presented  the  remedy  and  means  to 
the  Seneca  county  farmer.  The  benefits  of  drainage  have  been  extensiTely 
obtained  by  several  enterprising  men ;  ooxing  acres  have  become  rich  warm 
moulds,  sour  grasses  have  given  place  to  crops  of  rich  remunerating  grain. 

Open  ditches,  and  stone  drains  had  long  been  used  wil^  doubtful  sucoess^ 
they  were  opened  or  prepared  imperfectly ;  seldom  of  sufficient  depth,  and 
generaUy  requiring  attention  to  keep  their  aoticm  firee.  Every  successive 
season  of  spring  exhibited  the  naked  scnl,  where  the  wheat  had  rotated  ia 
the  autumn  months ;  the  plant  lying  prostrate,  held  perhaps  by  a  fibrooi 
root,  perished  in  the  too  moist  soil :  the  crust,  raised  by  the  frosts,  and  de- 
pressed in  the  rays  of  a  mid  day  sun,  had  broken  the  roots  and  exposed  tha 
j^ant  to  destruction.  The  grasses  suffered  in  like  nuumw ,  and  too  often 
the  spring  crojpB  were  retarded  by  the  difficulty  of  tilfing  a  saturated  soiL 

These  impediments  to  profitable  cultivation  claimed  the  obsOTVation  of 
thinking  £Eurmws ;  and  in  1885,  Mr.  John  Johnston,  of  Fayette,  imported 
from  SeotUmd,  patterns  of  drain  tiles  which  had  been  represented,  as  form* 
ing  a  durable  and  sufficient  drain ;  these  tiles  had  been  used  fiv  diaining  the 
wet  lands  of  Scotland,  with  entire  success,  and  the  test  of  time  had  fuUj 
proved  their  value.  Under  the  guidanoe  of  BIr,  Johnston,  tiles  were  made 
and  used  in  the  county  of  Seneca  as  early  as  1889-40,  the  cost  was  then 
twenty-ei^  ceuls  per  rod ;  aprice  loo  high  to  admit  their  general  ad<qptioii 
or  use. 

In  1848,  the  advantages  of  well  made  drains,  became  manifest  on  the 
&nn  of  Mr.  Johnston ;  his  crops  were  increased  in  quantity,  and  their  lux- 
wriant  growth  could  not  fsSL  to  attract  notice.  A  near  neighbor  to  Mr. 
Johnston,  had  carefully  observed  the  important  changes  produced  od  the 
drained  fields,  and  stimulated  by  the  evident  success  derived  by  tfle  draining, 
undertook  iht  introduction  of  the  system  through  the  county  by  an  econo- 
mical production  of  drain  tiles.  For  this  object,  a  machine  was  nnported 
from  Stt^and,  by  which  every  known  variety  of  drain  tiles  and  pipes  are 
lapidly  made.    TUs  maddne  was  phoed  with  Mr.  B.  F.  Whartenby,  at 
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WttteTiM,  near  tlie  oiMd  md  nflroad.    Mr*  WhutmAj  bdDg  ia  ttpMrIf 


«noed  potter,  hM  ^e  means  for  manidaetasuig  and  distrilmtakg  four  kimdrad 
thofisand  tiles  per  annnm. 

The  introdnotioii  of  1^  tnaoliine  in  1848-49,  lias  prodnood  the  iBEtended 
«ieet ;  the  pnoes  of  tilee  haye  been  ma«h  rednoad,  being  now  lold  at  the 
f (Rowing  ratee,  vis : 

Drain  ttka  4  inches  higfa^by  15  inches  long,  st  tl5  per  1000  tilen. 
8      ••         '*       15    "        "  12^<^  " 

2      "         "       15    *•        •*  10  •* 

Flat  soles  for  the  above  if  reqmred«afe  fiumished,  Largest  sise  at  t6,Ye 
per  1000 ;  sniaUest  sise  at  $5  per  1000. 

Drain  pipes  4  inehes  diameter,  15  inehes  long,  at  $16  per  1000  pifes. 

2    "  «*        15      ♦*  "       10         **        •* 

1^  *«  «*        15      "  «*         9         «•        •• 

1    "  ««        15      "  "         8         "        ** 

As  trenches  or  ditches  may  be  dug  at  the  rate  of  twelye  cents  per  rod,  a 
drain  laid  with  two  inch  tiles,  will  cost  about  thtrty<^e  or  thirty-seven  cents 
per  rod.  This  economical  system  of  drainage  has  induced  many  farmers  in 
every  part  of  the  ooonty  to  drain  portions  of  their  furms.  Mr.  John  Johnston 
has  laid  drains  on  his  farm  equal  in  distance  to  nine  miles,  and  requiring  forty- 
five  thousand  tile.  The  farmer  who  imported  the  machine  for  making  tilesy 
laid  about  ten  thousand  of  ihe  horse  shoe  pattern,  ihe  first  year.  The  result  of 
the  experiment  is  a  conviction,  that  the  increased  produce  ef  the  soil  af- 
fords a  full  and  adequate  remuneration  for  ^  cost. 

Errors  in  the  oonstruotion  of  drains  have  occurred^  and  unneeessary  expense 
been  submitted  to,  by  imitating  too  closely  the  systems  practiced  in  Great 
Britain.  The  difference  of  dimate,  indioates  a  diffidrent  i^lication  of 
drains,  though  the  object  is  the  same  in  any  locality  :  the  amount  of  mois* 
ture  which  fidls  on  the  soil  <^  this  county  may  not  need  as  many  paiallal 
lines  of  dndns,  as  are  usually  laid  on  fields  in  England  or  Scotland;  tha 
American  fiumer  needs,  therefoie,  to  avoid  imitation,  to  use  discretion  and 
adopt  the  system,  so  far  only,  as  will  carry  off  all  rtagnant  and  surplus 
moisture ;  remembering  that  while  his  wheat  plant  is  injured  by  water,  his 
meadows  and  permanent  pastures  require  a  larger  sbare^  Until  a  longer 
ezperienoe  and  better  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  drainage  shall  be  possoaa 
ed ;  the  sure  and  safest  rule  may  be,  to  dnin  tiie  fields  of  all  noistwPe,  so 
far  only,  as  to  prevent  entirely  the  growth  of  all  aqnatic  plants  or  passus. 

One  error  in  the  construction  of  drains  seems  to  prevail  in  this  ooonty, 
which  should  be  early  corrected.    The  depdiof  the  trench  or  ditch,  is  sel- 
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dom  dag  beyond  twenty-four  to  thirty  inehes:  it  alioidd  be  remembered 
^t  deep  tillage  is  essential  to  good  fanning,  that  the  roots  of  plants  often 
penetrate  the  soil  as  far  as  two  or  more  feet ;  as  a  general  role,  no  drain 
therefore  ought  to  be  near^  the  surface  than  thirty-siz  inches. 

The  prinoiples  on  which  the  system  of  drainage  is  constructed,  have  been 
explained  so  fully  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  lor 
the  year  1849,  ^t  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  them  in  this 
work,  but  rather  to  press  the  whole  subject  upon  the  attention  and  contin- 
ued study  of  farmers.* 

Insects. 

The  gradual  approach  of  the  wheat  fly  upon  the  county  of  Seneca, 
and  its  ravages  in  the  northern  towns,  attracted  attention  in  1847. 
The  warning  yoice  of  the  officers  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society 
was  raised,  and  the  destructive  habits  of  the  wheat  fly  were  explained,  at 
the  celebration  of  the  annual  fair,  held  at  Seneca  Falls  in  1848. 

In  the  year  1849,  the  wheat  crops  of  Junius,  Tyre,  Waterloo,  Seneca 
Falls  and  Fayette,  exhibited  the  effect  of  the  wheat  fly^s  presence,  they  de- 
stroyed nearly  one-fifth  of  the  crop  of  these  towns.  In  1850,  the  evil 
was  abated  and  but  little  loss  experienced :  this  immunity  was  unexpected, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  by  entomologists,  how  far  the  climate,  season 
and  condition  of  the  crops,  may  have  presented  obstacles  to  the  easy  depo- 
sit of  the  egg,  or  what  other  cause  so  suddenly  and  effectually  checked  the 
increase  of  the  wheat  fly. 

When  this  fly  first  appeared  in  tills  county,  it  was  observed  that  it  de- 
posited the  egg,  while  the  chaff  or  the  outer  coating  of  the  grain  was  jet 
soft  and  tender,  and  tiiat  when  the  chaff  was  tough  and  impenetrable  the 
fly  would  seem  to  seek  a  place  better  suited  to  its  purposes  of  propagation. 
Reasoning  upon  these  apparent  habits  of  thb  insect,  it  was  deemed  pru- 
dent to  sow  the  wheat  so  early  ih  the  season,  as  to  secure  a  matured  glume  or 
chaff  to  resist  the  powers  of  the  fly ;  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid  too 
«arly  a  period,  by  which  to  invitie  the  attack  of  the  Hessian  fly.  With  this 
view  crops  were  sown  from  the  first  week  in  September  to  die  first  week  in 
October,  both  inclusive. 

The  unexpected  absence  of  ihe  wheat  fly  during  the  harvest  of  1850,  baf- 
fles all  experiments  for  the  time,  leaving  the  subject  open  for  repeated  ex- 
periment, and  closer  observation. 

The  Hessian  fly  has  ceased  to  be  a  formidable  enemy,  probably  for  two 
reasons ;  first,  the  period  for  sowing  the  seed  grain  has  been  retarded  until 
a  period  too  late  to  offer  a  nidus  to  the  fly ;  and  second,  the  soil  is  better 
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prepared  by  doe  fertility  to  gbe  tlie  pknt  yigor  to  reaat  the  influeneefl  of 
the  larv»,  if  perohance  they  are  lodged  on  the  leaf,  or  ensconced  at  it0 
junction  with  the  straw. 

Complaints  are  urged  occasionally  agidnst  the  wire  worm  and  cut  worm ; 
but  careful  cultivation,  and  due  attention  to  a  rotation  of  crops,  has  dimin- 
ished this  source  of  loss.  In  regard  to  these  insects  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion is  prevalent  as  to  their  peculiar  formation  and  characteristics ;  firequent- 
ly  their  names  are  interchanged,  and  so  seldom  have  they  been  properly  ex- 
amined that  the  remedies  supposed  to  be  useful  for  one  class,  are  inefficient 
for  the  other. 

To  aid  in  extending  a  knowledge 

of  the  wire  worm,  its  form  is  exhi- 

)ly  bited  in  the  annexed  drawing,  both 

^jff^    >^^^  \  ^^  *^®  parent  and  the  worm.     The 

^?\     j^^       ^^^i_  ^^  parent  is  fmniliarly  known  as 

V    j^^  ^^K^      *^®  snipping  bug,  so  called  from 

T  j^  the  noise  made  by  throwing  itself 

into  the  air,  when  from  any  cause  it 
Wire  woriii.  is  thrown  on  its  back ;  the  action 

restores  the  insect  to  its  proper  position.  The  worm  is  about  one  inch 
long,  having  six  feet,  it  is  slender,  tough  and  hard ;  it  is  said  the  worm 
continues  five  years  before  its  transmutation  to  the  perfect  insect  state,  du- 
ring which  time  it  feeds  on  tht  roots  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  com  and  grass. 
Its  ravages  are  sometimes  extensive  and  desolating.  The  wire  w<mn  ia 
found  in  great  numbers,  generally  on  newly  cultivated  grounds,  or  meadows, 
which  have  been  long  in  repose ;  they  can  be  conquered,  and  should  not  be 
suffered  to  revel  on  the  plants  of  industrious  &rmers.  Exposure  to  the 
frosts  of  winter  will  destroy  them ;  therefore,  autumn  plowing  is  essential ; 
and  the  course  or  remedy  suggested  to  destroy  the  cut  worm,  is  equally  ef- 
fective on  the  wire  worm. 

^uMkmm^^        ^^  various  parts  of  the  country  the  lules  is 
^^jHjjSlff^^  supposed  to  be,  and  often  is  called  the  wire 

^jjSfff^^  worm ;  but  does  not  belong  to  that  £unily ;  a 

sketch  of  the  lules  is  given  to  correct  this  erro* 
neous  belief.  It  will  be  noticed  that  each  seg- 
ment of  the  body  is  furmshed  with  two  pairs  of 
legs,  whereas  the  true  wire  worm  has  but  six. 
iniM,  iMpmperiy  oaiieA  Wire  Worm,  ^he  lules  also,  when  disturbed  or  alarmed  rolls 
itself  into  a  coil,  which  the  hardness  of  the  form  of  the  wire  worm  will  not 
admit  of     The  lules  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  is  oviparous ;  the  wire  wonu  ia 
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^  larra  and  cantiot  produce  one  tmtil  its  tnmsfbrmation  to  ike  beetle  or 
perfect  state.  Tke  lules  eoDsiimeff  vegetable  subetanees  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition :  the  wire  worm  subsists  on  living  roots  in  beaitikM  vigor. 

The  appearance  of  the  cut  worm  is 
also  given  in  the  figure  annexed.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  insect  parent  is  ft 
moth :  there  are  several  species  of  these 
moths,  and  each  is  destructive  in  its 
caterpillar  state  to  all  tender  plants. 
The  wings  of  the  moth  lay  horizon- 
tally when  closed.  They  appear  in 
July  and  August,  in  numbers  sporting 
in  the  sundune,  seeking  the  plowed 
Cat  woTta.  fields,  ft  garden  or  the  grass  fields,  there 

to  deposit  their  eggs ;  no  place  seems  to  ofier  any  peculiar  pleasure,  for  they 
kte  found  in  equal  numbers  in  the  fallow,  stubble  or  meadow  field.  The  eggs 
of  this  moth  are  hatched  in  autumn  in  temperate  climates,  and  when  cold 
Approaches  the  worm  descends  into  the  ground,  seekiog  a  comfortable  resting 
place  to  pass  a  torpid  life,  until  spring  invites  them  to  ascend  to  the 
surface,  there  to  feed  upon  the  tender  roots  of  wheat  and  other  plea- 
tent  ]dantd.  As  caterpillars  they  are  glossy,  smooth,  naked  and  color- 
ed, with  dark  stripes,  and  have  a  black  spot  on  the  first  ring :  they  taper  at 
each  end  and  have  sixteen  legs.  Their  voracity  is  so  great  to  to  attack 
with  equal  zeal  buckwheat  or  cabbage,  beans,  potato  vines  and  tubers.  The 
parent  moth,  when  pefect,  expands  its  wings  full  two  inches  or  more.  The 
other  and  lesser  species  before  named,  have  the  same  general  form  and  cha- 
iracter.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  cut  worm  never  attacks  the 
pbmted  seed,  consequently  die  use  of  steeps  and  poisonous  salts  are  useless 
as  remedies  i^inst  the  cut  worm,  neither  does  the  Seneca  county  farmer 
place  any  reliance  upon  unusual  applications,  he  exposes  the  insect  to  the 
firoBts  of  wmfer,  by  plowing  in  the  autumn,  and  stirring  the  field,  if  practi- 
cable, a  second  time  before  the  earth  is  frozen.  The  friendly  birds  are  ena- 
bled by  this  means  to  destroy  great  numbers,  and  all  which  are  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  soon  wither  and  die.  Salt  is  generally  offensive  to  all 
naked  worms,  and  doubtless  has  an  influence  to  check  the  cut  worm;  as  a 
specific  remedy,  bowever,  no  confidence  should  be  placed  in  it. 

The  cock  chafer  or  May  bug,  is  the  parent  of  the  grub,  which  is  abundant 

b  all  pastures  or  grass  fields,  especially  in  soft  vegetable  soils.     The  grub  is  a 

destructive  creature,  continuing  its  devastations  for  a  period  of  three  sum- 

•  mean  be&ve  itji  tnmsformation,  ^  root6  of  ill  gradses  and  grains  areaccep- 
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Ubie,  b«t  the  roota  of  Indian  oom  farnish  a  feast  from  wluch  they  wiH  nol 
turn,  until  disturbed  by  the  crow,  who  is  too  often  unfairly  abused  for  mis- 
flhief  unknown  to  him:  doubtless  he  often  disturbs  oom  grains,  around  the 
loots  of  whieh  the  hungry 
grub  is  feasting,  but  the  grub 
IS  tohimSarmoradel]4on6,&r 
Biore  aooeptable  to  his  carni" 
Yorous  appeUte,  than  the  pasty  Ooek  ckaier  •ad  Onk. 

grain  of  com.  Never  will  the  crow  consent  to  feed  on  com  until  the  food 
appropriate  to  his  natural  appetite  is  exhausted.  In  early  spring  these 
friends  of  the  farmer  have  been  seen  industriously  seeking  the  grab  in  wheat 
fields,  feasting  luxuriously,  yet  declining  the  spring  wheat  lying  on  the 
fields.  Spring  plowing  and  the  birds  may  be  considered  the  effective  reme- 
dies for  grubs. 

Another  insect,  is  mischievous  and  destroctive  to  well  grown  and  ripen- 
ing grass  plants,  it  is  the  aphis  or  plant  louse ;  its  minute  character  has 
allowed  it  to  escape  the  notice  of  the  fiurmers  of  the  county,  until  re- 
cently, when  its  ravages  on  grass  fields,  reserved  for  hay,  have  exhibited 
their  depredations,  by  brown  spots  or  areas,  the  herbage  having  been  de- 
stroyed l^  tliese  voracious  creatures ;  these  minute  insects  are  countless  in 
number,  and  need  the  obeervuice  and  study  of  every  careful  farmer. 

The  foregoing  are  the  most  important  among  the  insects  injurious 
to  the  crops  of  the  county :  their  fi)rmidable  attacks  and  extended  mis- 
ohief,  have  in  a  degree  enabled  the  farmer  to  examine  and  understand  their 
characters,  habits  and  antipathies.  To  tiiis  knowledge  may  be  attribu- 
ted the  prevention  from  loss  by  l^e  BessiaA  fly,  and  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  the  same  sagacity  will  find  means  to  avoid  the  depredations  of  other 
insects.  There  are  many  lurms  free  from  these  annoying  pests,  and  this  de- 
sirable condition  has  been  obtained  by  ascertaining  the  periods  when  the 
eggs  of  insects  are  deposited,  and  when  they  assume  the  character  of  insects. 
It  is  known  that  the  ^gs  of  animaloulie  die  at  the  freezing  point,  and  many  of 
them  oaonot  live  at  the  temperature  of  20^  Fahrenheit.  Many  eggs  of  in- 
sects, retain  vitality  though  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  22^  below  sero ; 
while  insects  themselves  will  die  at  from  16^  to  14^  above  the  freezing 
point. 

This  provision  for  the  preservation  of  embryo  insects  leads  to  the  methods 
best  calculated  to  prevent  their  increase.  It  is  known  also,  that  eggs  of  in- 
sects, frogs,  and  lisards,  are  hatched  at  a  temperature  of  45^ ;  and  it  may 
well  be  that  others,  yet  unobserved,  are  hatched  at  a  lower  temperature. 

The  important  hctt  however,  that  cold  will  destroy  the  inseet,  gives  to 
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the  farmer  the  clue  to  the  most  ready  method  for  extirpating  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  injurious  insect  race. 

Autumnal  plowing,  and  spring  plowing  idiould  be  resorted  to,  that  insects 
may  be  turned  up  from  their  resting  places,  exposed  to  a  low  temperature, 
and  thus  be  destroyed. 

Like  weeds  and  useless  grasses  which  often  usurp  the  places  of  better  her* 
bage,  insects  must  meet  destruction,  by  a  patient^  industrious  repetition  of 
the  remedy  suggested. 

IfnpleTneitts, 

The  value  of  human  labor  in  the  United  States,  consumes  so  large  a  por> 
tion  of  its  products  for  remunen^on,  that  no  ffiurmer  can  by  any  pers<mal 
exertion,  provide  a  sustenance  for  himself  and  his  fiimily,  without  tiie  aid 
of  implements  and  machinery,  whereby  he  can  add  to  human  power  and 
eoonomise  time.  The  necessity  for  these  aids  haa  stimulated  American 
genius  powerfully  and  unceasingly.  The  results  and  effects  cover  every 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  inventive  fiEu^ulty  of  the  American  citiz^i  is  to 
be  found  profitably  engaged  in  the  useful  arts  and  sciences,  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe. 

Water  and  wind  have  been  long  controlled  for  tiie  use  of  the  &rmer, 
adding  to  his  power  by  inanimate  means.  With  the  increase  of  knowledge 
this  power  gives  birth  to  new  c<mtrivanoes ;  new  tools  are  prepared,  again 
abridging  human  labor,  and  giving  increase  of  power.  It  is  from  these 
.  sources  united  that  the  agriculturists  oi  this  State  have  been  enabled  to 
bring  rapidly  under  subjection  the  pathless  forests  and  uncultivated  lands ; 
that  they  have  usefully  and  profitably  consumed  materials  or  converted  them 
into  valuable  substances  otherwise  useless  and  worthless.  It  is  frtnn  know- 
ledge thus  exerted,  that  the  farmer  spreads  his  action  over  a  broad  surfaoe, 
and  to  a  uniform  depth  for  a  longer  period.  Not  only  are  foroe  and  time 
economised,  but  materials  also.  By  mechanical  contrivances  his  labor  is 
applied  direct,  accuracy  of  work  is  insured,  and  similarity  of  results  main- 
tained. In  European  oountries  where  the  laboring  population  were,  from 
various  causes,  sunk  in  dark  ignorance,  they  were  alarmed  at  the  intro- 
duction of  machinery,  under  the  mistaken  apprehension  that  manual  labor 
would  be  in  less  demand,  and  their  burdens,  already  great,  would  be  in- 
creased with  sharper  suffering. 

Men  of  more  enlarged  views  could  not  suffer  under  such  an  error,  nor  be 
led  into  the  false  conclusions  of  such  unfi)unded  impressions.  It  was  soon 
discovered  tiiat  every  aid  to  tiie  farmer,  economising  his  time  and  his  labor, 
enabled  him  to  apply  that  portion  of  labor  thus  saved,  to  produce  a  greater 
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quantity  of  grain,  or  other  product.  And  surely,  whatever  increases,  at  the 
same  cost,  the  food  and  comforts  of  the  people,  deserves  the  approbation 
and  warm  encouragement  of  every  philanthropist,  and  of  every  sound 
thinking  citieen. 

Happily  in  the  United  States,  the  errors  above  named  have  never  pre- 
vailed. Education  and  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  are  barriers  to  their 
promulgation.  The  plow  and  the  anvil,  the  hammer  and  the  loom,  alike 
clum  and  urgently  demand  the  application  of  science  to  extend  power  and 
diminish  human  labor,  or  in  other  words  to  allow  all  that  portion  of  labor 
and  time  saved  by  the  use  of  machinery  and  implements  to  be  applied  to 
further  production. 

It  does  not  belong  to  Uiis  work  to  combat  the  fsEinciful  notioos  of  political 
econombts,  who  vividly  picture  to  themselves  scenes  of  distress  from  over 
production  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Their  speculative  views  may  possibly 
promote  some  local  or  special  object,  but  until  the  human  race  shall  have 
been  concentrated  within  narrow  limits,  or  climates  shall  have  been  changed, 
no  over  production  can  occur  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  No  where  has  an 
excess  of  population  ever  been  known  to  exist,*  and  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence are  placed  so  sparingly  within  the  reach  of  mankind  at  large,  that  it 
is  not  easy,  in  the  present  position  of  the  nations  of  the  globe,  to  conceive 
an  over  production  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

The  increasing  demand  for  labor-saving  machines,  the  large  bounty  paid 
to  inventive  talent  by  agriculturists,  is  a  strong  corroborative  proof  of  this 
position,  and  in  no  county  of  the  State  are  these  truths  better  illustrated  than 
in  the  county  of  Seneca.  A  few  years  only  have  rolled  away  since  human 
labor  would  command  a  price  for  its  use  equal  to  fifteen  or  seventeen  dol- 
lars per  month.  The  high  value  of  such  labor  necessarily  diminished  its 
use.  Too  large  a  share  of  the  products  of  the  farm  were  given  to  the 
laborer,  and  too  small  a  share  was  left  to  the  farmer  for  his  support. 
Consequently  the  improvement  of  the  soil  was  slow,  and  the  products  were 
comparatively  small. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  horse  rake,  the  improved  form  of  plow,  the 
wheat  cultivator,  threshing  machine,  and  other  implements,  they  have  al- 
lowed the  fiurmer  to  increase  the  quantum  of  labor  on  his  farm  at  a  less 
ratio  of  cost  than  heretofore,  and  to  produce  larger  crops  from  the  same 

*The  oondhion  of  Ireland  hat  b«en  prei«nUd  as  wBtrtnt  to  this  optnum,  but  nich  it  not  the  fkot. 
It  appears  from  official  statements  made  in  1840,  that  if  all  the  tillable  land  of  Ireland  was  brought 
under  good  cultivationf  the  island  could  support  a  population  of  more  than  twenty  millions ;  whereas 
llie  population  of  that  eountry  has  not  exceeded  six  to  seven  millions.  Other  Chuses  than  over  popn- 
latkm  must  be  found  to  account  for  tht  suflerings  of  that  people. 
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nmnber  of  acres.  He  is  now  enabled  to  supply  the  ooagiuner  at  a  redoooi 
price,  and  retain  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  use  of  bis  own  labcn*,  and 
tbe  capital  invested. 

Considering  tbe  vast  importance  of  mecbanical  principles  to  tbe  success 
of  tbe  farmer,  it  may  be  cause  for  surprise  tbat  any  &nn  should  be  desti- 
tute of  these  means  of  economy.  Eveiy  year,  however,  diminishes  tha 
number  of  the  improvident,  and  increases  the  catalogue  of  farmers  who, 
with  knowledge  and  enlightened  views,  seek  for  and  adopt  the  true,  sound 
principles  upon  which  the  practice  of  their  professioii  can  be  permanently 
supported.  The  plows  in  general  use  are<  ihe  shell  wheel  plow,  made  by 
Mr.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  the  Delano,  Eagle,  Amsterdam,  the  Iron  Beam 
plow,  and  Springport.  Within  the  last  year,  the  Seneca  County  plow  has 
been  introduced  by  Newcomb  and  Richardson,  of  Waterloo,  men  of  enter- 
prise and  talent,  whose  success  in  ibis  effort  to  abridge  labor  by  perfect 
mechanism  is  acknowledged  by  a  large  nxmiber  of  fiirmers  who  use  the 
implement.  The  effort  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society  made  in 
1849,  to  stimulate  mechanics  to  a  more  decided  application  of  science  to 
the  construction  of  the  plow,  seems  to  have  produced  spme  effect,  and  the 
subsequent  more  extended  action  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the 
same  direction,  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  best  skill  mi  talent  in  perfecting 
this  most  important  implement. 

No  improvement  seems  to  have  been  effected  in  the  toothed  harrow. 
The  hinged  harrow  is  the  instrument  in  general  use,  and  in  most  cases  are 
too  heavy  for  covering  seed  properly.  The  recent  introduction  of  the 
wheel  cultivator  supercedes  in  some  degree  the  use  of  the  harrow.  This 
cultivator,  originally  patented  by  Mr.  Ide,  is  so  arranged  as  to  raise  or  stir 
the  earth  from  any  given  depth  within  six  inches,  and  to  pulverize  it.  It 
performs  this  duty  well  on  all  follows  and  stubble  fields,  and  may  be  used 
in  preference  to  the  harrow  for  covering  broad  cast  seed. 

In  1843  a  machine  for  reaping  grain  was  brought  into  the  county  from 
Baltimore,  Md.  It  was  invented  by  Mr.  Obed  Hussey,  of  that  city.  This 
machine  proved  to  be  a  most  able  auxiliary,  reaping  as  many  acres  in  one 
day  as  can  usually  be  accomp^shed  by  seven  cradlers,  and  performing  the 
work  in  a  manner  far  better  and  more  neatly  than  can  be  done  with  cradles. 
Since  the  introduction  of  this  reaper  their  use  has  become  very  general.  A 
brother  of  Mr.  Hussey  is  resident  at  Auburn,  and  makes  these  reapers. 
An  excellent  and  improved  **  reaper  "  is  now  made  in  Oeneva  by  Mr.  Bur- 
rall, and  promises  well.  Drills  for  planting  wheat  and  other  gndn  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  fanners.  It  places  the  seed  in  the  earth, 
and  covers  it  uniformly,  thereby  saving  the  expense  of  harrows  for  oover^ 
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ing.  It  has  been  claimed  for  the  drill,  that  seed  driUed  into  the  soil  is 
Bafe  firom  the  effect  of  frost,  and  will  not  **  freese  out.''  This  idea  is 
however  erroneous,  for  every  wet  soil  will  throw  out  the  wheat  whether 
drilled  or  broad  cast.  Drainage  is  the  chief  remedy  for  a  **  heaving" 
Boil.  Seymour's  drill  has  an  advantage  as  it  may  be  used  for  sowing 
broad  cast,  and  distributing  plaster,  lime  or  ashes.  Emery's  drill  barrow 
has  been  successfully  used  for  planting  com.  The  com  cultivator  has  been 
improved  by  Mr.  Burrall,  of  Geneva,  and  is  found  to  be  effective  for  th« 
purposes  intended. 


IrMi  fp«dM-«le«l  blMlM. 


Irith  tliOToU— Htrnmcred  bladti. 
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FiODt  vWw.      Bid*  Tiew. 

A  few  Irish  spades  and  shovels  have  been  imported  for  use  in  the  county. 
The  spades  raise  the  earth  from  a  greater  depth  than  can  be  done  by  the 
eommon  spade  of  this  country,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  handle,  which  is 
long,  enables  the  workman  to  accomplish  more  work  in  a  given  time  than 
is  usual  in  America.  In  the  hands  of  a  Celt  this  spade  seems  to  serve  as 
plow  and  harrow.  The  Irish  shovel  is  a  strong  tool,  but  not  so  convenient 
for  use  as  the  common  heart  shaped  shovel.  A  great  variety  of  took  for 
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opening  trenohee  for  drains  bare  been  imparted  from  England  by  a  fiurmer 
of  Seneca  oonntj.  The  form  and  nse  of  several  of  these  tools  were  ex- 
plained in  tbe  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  for  1849,  to 
which  reference  may  be  had  with  advantage.  Excellent  draining  tools  are 
made  by  Mr.  J.  H.  King,  of  Romnlns. 

Threshing  machines,  both  stationary  and  portable,  clover  mills,  fanning 
mills,  saw  mills,  com  and  cob  crashers,  and  many  other  labor  saving  ma- 
chines are  used,  but  seem  not  to  need  more  particular  notice,  as  they  are 
common  to  western  New- York. 

Before  closing  the  remarks  which  seemed  to  be  appropriate  to  implements, 
it  may  be  useful  to  call  the  attention  of  &rmers  to  a  more  general  use  of 
carts,  as  being  effective  in  fana  work,  and  more  economical  than  wagons. 
One  horse  will  draw  wil^  ease  a  cart  containmg  twenty-one  bushels  of  grain, 
or  other  material.  As  it  tilts  on  the  axis,  it  is  unloaded  at  once.  Wagons 
are  indispensable,  yet  many  and  frequent  occurrences  present  where  a  single 
horse  mih  a  cart  will  accomplish  the  object  in  the  same  or  less  time  than 
would  be  consumed  by  two  horses  and  a  wagon.  Carts  are  used  on  several 
fiurmS)  and  having  proved  their  usefalness  and  economy,  they  seem  deserving 
of  mcnre  attention  by  fiirmers  generally. 

CattU  arid  other  Stock. 

A  stranger  passing  through  the  county  of  Seneca,  would  obtain  an  un&" 
Torable  impression  of  ike  breed  of  cattle,  and  of  their  condition.  The  cul- 
tivation of  grain  being  the  chief  occupation  of  most  fiumers  to  whidi  so 
much  attention  and  incessant  labor  is  due,  few  can  devote  sufficient  time  to 
careful  breeding  and  feeding.  The  enterprising  men  wtuo  have  turned  their 
attention  to  cattle  and  other  stock,  have  been  wdl  rewarded  for  their  care, 
not  only  by  an  increase  of  value  to  their  herds  and  flocks,  but  also  by  ex- 
tending the  number  of  improved  animals  through  the  county.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  many  animals  possessing  rare  qualities  are  to  be  found  among 
the  old  native  stock,  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  best  and  most  profitable 
breeds  of  cattle  have  been  introduced  from  England  since  the  year  1750 
and  chiefly  within  the  last  twenty  years.  The  seal  and  exertions  of  the 
breeders  of  Great  Britain  have  produced  so  many  varieties  by  crossing,  that 
great  drill  and  almost  daily  experience  in  observing  and  handling  the  vari- 
eties, can  alone  secure  a  reliable  judgment  as  to  pure  blood,  superior  points 
of  excellence,  and  symmetry. 

Fanners  are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  short  horn 
(Durham,)  and  the  Devonshire  breed  of  cattle,  these  two  classes  being 
more  ^teemed  ip  this  county  than  any  other.    Among  the  fanners  who 
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giye  a  preferenoe  to  the  DevoBahiie  Uood  are  John  D.  Ooe,  and  Eira 
Miller,  of  Romoliu ;  James  Stewart,  <^  Jimiiis,  and  Isaac  Covert,  of  Ovid. 
The  ball  beloBging  to  Jac^  Coe  is  direet  from  the  hull  Tiverton,  imported 
from  Sovth  Devonshire,  by  Mr.  Cowlin.  He  is  three  jears  old,  and  much 
admired,  giving  to  the  herds  of  the  n^hborhood  a  strong  character  of 
Devon  blood.  In  Judge  Coe*s  herd  this  season  are  eight  yearling  calves, 
and  eight  calves  of  this  season,  giving  promise  of  superior  Devon  cattle. 
Mr.  Miller's  boll  is  a  fine  animal,  three  years  old,  and  the  ball  belonging 
/  to  Mr.  Isaac  Covert  will  improve  the  cattle  of  Ovid.  The  last  named  boll 
was  procured  from  John  Johnson,  of  Fayette,  whose  judgment  in  regard  to 
eatde  stands  pre-eminent  As  a  disposition  to  inerease  this  breed  seems 
evident,  ears  should  be  had  in  selecting  bulls  of  known  pedigree,  and  pos- 
sessing die  following  characteristios :  He  should  be  of  a  dark  chestnut  hue, 
or  varying  from  a  blood  red  to  a  bay  brown ;  his  hcnms  should  be  of  a  yel- 
low, waxy  color ;  the  eye  clear,  bright  and  prominent,  showing  much  of  the 
white,  and  it  ought  to  have  a  circle  of  variable  color  around  it,  usually  of  a 
dark  orange ;  the  forehead  should  be  flat,  indented  and  small ;  the  latter 
peeuliarity  is  esteemed  a  strong  proof  of  purity  of  blood ;  the  nose  should 
be  a  clear  yellow ;  a  blade  or  mottled  muule  is  objectionable  to  English 
judges ;  the  nostril  should  be  high  and  open,  the  hair  curled  about  the  head, 
and  the  neck  thick  and  full. 

The  Devon  cow  is  small  in  proportion  to  other  cattle,  and  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  her  fall,  round,  clear  eye,  the  gold  colored  circle  around 
the  ^e,  and  the  same  oobr  prevailii^  on  the  inside  skin  of  the  ear,  the 
muiflle  orange  or  yellow,  the  rest  of  the  foce  chestnut  without  any  black  or 
white  about  it.  The  Devon  cow  has  more  of  roundness  and  beauty,  and 
is  more  free  from  angles  and  hard  points  than  other  breeds.  Such  is  the 
description  of  Devonshire  cattle  by  an  EngUsh  breeder  of  celebrity  and 
sound  judgment,  who  adds  that  for  the  dury  the  Devons  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  inferior  to  several  o&er  breeds.  The  milk  however  is  good ; 
it  yields  more  than  an  average  proportion  of  cream  and  butter,  but  is  defi- 
cient in  quantity.  As  nurses  this  breed  is  deserving  <^  great  praise.  Their 
calves  thrive  well,  and  as  a  breed  they  are  economical.  Being  small  they 
consume  but  a  moderate  quantum  of  food.  This  breed  is  more  extensively 
propagated  in  Uie  adjoining  county  of  Cayuga,  where  more  attention  is  given 
to  this  important  branch  of  forming  than  in  the  county  of  Seneca. 

As  illustrative  of  the  care  and  affection  bestowed  upon  this  breed  of 
cattle  in  their  native  clime,  it  may  be  noticed  that  often  when  the  setting 
sun  tiirows  a  quiet  charm  over  every  object,  and  the  form  laborers  are 
wending  their  way  homeward  from  the  fields,  the  ox-team  and  ponderous 
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e$xi  moTO  leumrely  along  tbe  hedged  road  f  tlie  shiung  skins  of  the  eatile 
throw  off  the  richest  hues  oi  cheBtnot  brown ;  the  teamster  plodding  by  their 
flide  rests  his  hand  upon  the  soft  shoulder,  or  gently  pets  them  with  kind 
expressions.  A  boy  always  attendant  «pon  the  team,  sits  upon  the  cart, 
and  with  the  teamster  channts  to  the  cattle  a  well  accnstomedtone,  seeming 
to  convey  instruction,  fcr  with  the  modulation  the  oxen  move  to  the  r^ht 
or  left,  and  ever  and  anon  the  older  man  throws  in  a  note  of  deep  toned 
bass  in  perfect  unison — the  whole  producing  ui  effect  at  a  distance  not  un- 
like the  waves  of  sound  Sowing  ^m  the  choir  of  a  cathedral,  when  the  full 
serviee  is  performed,  and  £a11s  perchance  upon  the  ear  of  a  person  passing 
the  lofty  and  vaulted  portal.  This  custom  in  Devonshire  of  singing  to  the 
cattle  is  supposed  to  excite  the  ox  to  mote  exertion,  and  it  may  readily  be 
conceived  that  a  closer  intimacy  and  stronger  affection  must  exist  between 
tiie  cattle  and  their  attendants  by  thia  constant  application  of  pleasant 
sounds,  instead  of  the  barbarous  goad,  the  irritati]^  whip,  or  the  censurable 
terms  of  imprecation. 

The  cattle  of  Devonshire  are  considered  as  an  original  breed  of  Great 
BriUdn,  and  there  are  those  who  cli^m  antiquity  for  the  breed  of  Short 
HoBNS  on  the  British  soil.  It  is  not  needful  or  useful  here  to  mquiffe  into 
the  origin  of  either  fnrth^  than  may  point  out  the  source  of  improvement, 
and  trace  in  some  degree  the  origin  of  the  best  stodc  in  this  county.  Be-  • 
fbre  the  year  1750  the  short  homed  or  Durham  breed  of  cattle  were  de- 
scribed as  possessing  extraordinary  value  as  milkers,  unequalled  by  any  other 
breed  in  England.  They  were  of  a  large  me,  thin  skinned,  deck  haired, 
rather  delicate  in  oonsUtution,  and  often  defective  in  the  substance  of  girdi 
in  the  fore  quarters.  When  stalled  for  fottening  they  were  slow  foeders, 
producing  indifferent  meat,  and  of  a  dark  color.  Such  were  the  short  horns 
before  the  year  1750.  Soon  after  that  date  many  En^^i^  fermers  applied 
themselves  with  Eeal  and  energy  to  improve  this  valuable  stock.  Mr. 
Charles  CoUings  and  his  brother  Bobert^  were  eminently  successfuL  The 
former  obtained  reputaticm  for  his  stodt  produced  from  a  celebrated  bull 
called  Hubback,  and  subsequently  from  his  famed  bulls  Favorite  and  Comet. 
The  Messrs.  CoUings  oeased  to  give  attention  to  cattle  about  the  year  1810 
and  1818.  Many  other  persons  were  engaged  amultaneously  with  the  Col- 
lings,  as  active  breeders  of  the  Durham  stock,  and  gave  a  tone  and  character 
to  this  particular  breed,  which  from  its  established  excellenee  gave  an 
impetus  to  breeding,  and  claimed  itie  attention  of  most  observing  burners, 
produciDg  results  of  lasting  interest  and  importanoe  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bates,  of  Kirk  Leavington,  having  obtained  some  of  the  finest 
animals  derived  from  the  CoUings  herds,  entered  upon  a  weU.  arranged  sys- 
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tern  for  propagating  the  short  horn  breed.  He  early  seoared  a  high  repu- 
tation as  a  judicioas  breeder,  and  from  his  herd  has  been  derived  many  of 
the  finest  animals  imported  into  this  oountry. 

Amoi^  the  farmers  of  this  State,  who  with  commendable  seal  imported 
animals  of  this  valuable  class,  are  E.  P.  Prentioe,  now  President  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society,  Mr.  George  Yail,  of  Troy,  Mr.  Chas.  H.  Hall, 
of  Harlem,  Mr.  Thos.  Weddle,  of  western  New-Tork,  and  Gol.  Sherwood, 
of  Auburn,  who  has,  with  tact  and  skill,  recently  added  to  the  stock  of  the 
country  some  of  the  finest  and  best  of  the  short  homed  breed.  It  was 
about  the  year  1835  that  Mr.  Weddle,  of  Rochester,  imported  a  number 
<^  selected  Durham  cattle,  and  from  them  raised  a  stock  which  b  dispersed 
over  this  re^on.  Among  the  well  known  animals  derived  from  Mr.  Wed- 
dle^s  herd  are  American  Comet ^  out  of  the  imported  cow  Primrose,  owned 
ky  Mr.  Hentig,  of  (Jeneva. 

Cataract  was  a  fine  bull,  bred  by  Mr.  John  Johnston,  rf  Seneca  county. 
His  sire  was  Royal  William,  who  was  from  Mr.  Weddle's  Foragen 
Alkxandkr  was  a  bull  imported  by  Mr.  Weddle.  Gazelle,  a  beautiful 
roan  cow,  became  the  property  of  Mr.  Dill,  of  Auburn.  Mr.  Dill  possessed 
abo  the  white  cow  Hebe,  out  of  Gazelle  by  American  Comet  Jcdoe  is  a 
fine  animal,  bred  by  Judge  Sacket,  of  Seneca  Falls.  This  bull  was  got  by 
Forager  out  of  Sylvia,  by  Copson.  He  m  -now  owned  by  Dr.  J.  L.  East- 
man, of  LodL  Blanche,  a  white  cow  got  by  Atlantic  out  of  PailfuU,  both 
imported  short  horns.  This  cow  has  produced  some  fine  stock  in  the  county 
by  Judge.  From  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  the  bull  General,  by 
Mr.  Joel  W.  Bacon  and  others,  as  hereafter  mentioned,  in  1884,  and  of 
Mr.  Weddle's  importation,  may  probably  be  dated  the  most'  efficient 
measures  for  the  introduction  of  the  improved  Durham  stock  into  western 
New- York,  and  this  stock  being  derived  from  England  since  the  year  1750, 
is  recognized  by  the  following  characteristics :  they  are  red  or  white  in 
color,  or  a  mixture  of  both.  No  other  color  is  ever  found  among  the  pure 
improved  breed.  They  are  distinguished  for  their  milking  properties.  An 
eminent  English  breeder  states  that  the  short  horns  give  generally  more 
milk  than  any  other  cattle,  a  cow  usually  yielding  twenty-four  quarts 
per  day  during  the  grass  season.  Among  the  principal  and  estimable 
points  may  be  enumerated  the  fine,  thin,  clear  bones  of  the  legs  and  head, 
Che  mellow  touch  of  the  skin,  the  creamy  color  of  the  muzzle,  and  around 
the  eyes,  and  the  fine  tapering  light  colored  horns.  These  points  alike  dis- 
tinguish the  bull  and  the  cow. 

This  breed  is  also  characterised  by  the  quantity  of  well  laid  on  beef, 
every  part  proportionally  full,  the  hi  sometimes  preponderating  over  the 
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lean,  which  displays  that  rich,  marbled,  and  jxdey  muscle,  so  eagerly  sought 
for  and  enjoyed,  not  only  by  social  man,  bat  by  the  grader,  drover  and 
butcher.  Such  is  the  short  homed  breed  of  cattle  now  rapidly  increasing 
in  numbers  in  all  the  States,  and  mcwe  and  more  in  the  estimation  of  the 
fiirmers  of  Seneca  county. 

Within  a  year  a  well  bred  bull  from  the  stock  of  Mr.  George  Tail,  of 
Troy,  has  been  brought  into  the  county  by  Mr.  Lewis  Braden,  of  Junius. 
He  is  now  nearly  three  years  old,  and  is  called  George  the  First ;  was  got 
by  Young  Duke,  by  Duke  of  Wellington,  (Mr.  Vail's  premium  bull).  Hia 
dam  is  Empress  II.,  grand  dam  Empress  by  Goriolanus. 

The  farmers  of  Junius  evince  much  desire  to  improve  their  stock.  Theur 
herds  show  much  Durham  blood  derived  from  a  bull  bred  by  Mr.  Bullock, 
of  Bethlehem,  near  Albany.  This  bull,  "  the  General,"  was  procured  by 
an  association  of  farmers  of  Junius,  and  has  stamped  their  herds  with  many 
points  of  excellence. 

This  bull  was  the  first  Durham  blood  brought  into  diis  county.  He 
was  purchased  at  the  State  Society's  Fair  in  October,  18B4.  He  was  got 
by  Bethlehem,  dam  by  Champion ;  G.  dam  by  Comet,  G.  G.  dam  by  Nel- 
son. Bethlehem  was  by  Comet,  dam  by  Nelson ;  Nelson  and  Comet  were 
imported  by  John  Winne  and  Matthew  Bullock  in  the  year  1821,  as  im- 
proved short  homed  breed.  Champion  was  imported  by  Hon.  Stephea 
Van  Rensselaer  of  Albany. 

To  the  enterprise  of  Joel  W.  Bacon  and  Bichard  P.  Hunt  of  Waterloo, 
Israel  Liske,  Franklin  BrOgers,  0.  Southwick,  Stephen  Shear,  and  others  of 
Junius,  was  the  county  indebted  for  the  earliest  introduction  of  the  Dur- 
ham blood.  Their  exerticm  did  not  end  with  this  effort ;  the  heifer  Straw- 
berry, was  purchased  for  the  same  association  in  1884,  derived  from  the 
imported  Durham  stock  of  Mr.  J.  Brintnell,  of  Orange  county ;  frt)m  this 
heifer  was  obtained  the  bull  Waterloo,  by  Copson,  and  fr(Hn  this  cross  a  num- 
ber of  cows  feed  on  the  pastures  of  Seneca  county,  not  surpassed  for  milk- 
ing qualities. 

In  1837,  the  Hon.  G.  V.  Sackett  and  Mr.  Clark  purchased  the  bull  Cop- 
son,  well  known  m  the  breeding  annals  of  animab ;  and  in  1888,  Messrs. 
Bacon,  Sackett,  and  Hunt,  purchased  and  btroduced  the  bull  Forager 
from  the  stock  of  Thomas  Weddell. 

Thus  early  did  a  few  farmers  see  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  im- 
proving the  breed  of  cattle  by  the  introduction  of  the  short  horns :  an 
advantage  now  strDdngly  manifest  on  the  fana  at  Mr.  Joel  W.  Bacon 
in  Waterloo ;  whose  stock  has  been  continued  to  tiiis  Ume  unmixed,  and 
beautiful  in  symmetry ;  the  cows  yielding  large  products  of  milk  and  butter,. 
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the  oxen  so  perfect  as  to  snperoede  the  use  of  horses  for  aiQ  fimn  woik.  A 
visit  to  Mr.  Bacoa's  &nn  explains  very  readily  one  of  the  sources  of  profi- 
table &rming ;  when  he  purchased  the  improved  breed,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  take  especial  care  of  them,  his  straw  stacks  and  hay  stacks  were  aU 
in  requisition)  and  liberally  used ;  the  consequence  was  an  unusual  supply  of 
rich  manure ;  the  soil  partook  of  the  increase,  and  in  return  yielded  larger 
crops ;  and  thus  from  year  to  year,  increase  and  accumulation  have  advanced 
step  by  step,  until  abundance  has  crowned  the  £urmer*s  labor  and  sagacity* 
This  example  characterises  the  results  which  have  flowed  to  other  fiirmers 
who,  adopting  the  same  course,  have  caused  a  happy  influence  to  be  diffused 
ihroughout  the  county. 

The  feeding  and  fattening  of  cattle  or  other  stock  for  market,  has  not 
been  practiced  to  any  great  extent;  a  few  careful  fitrmers  have  re* 
oently  turned  their  attention  to  this  valuable  branch  of  farming,  and  an 
evident  dispoution  is  growiniK  to  increase  pasturage  and  diminish  til- 

The  ready  communicatioB  with  the  city  of  New- York,  by  the  Erie  rail- 
road, and  the  extensive  eastern  markets  easily  approached  by  the  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  railroads ;  present  inducements  to  the  fisurmer,  to  feed 
his  products  to  various  kinds  of  stock,  disposing  <^them  to  passing  drovers, 
while  he  retains  the  manure,  and  by  this  process  returns  to  the  land  a 
large  amount  of  fertilixing  material :  thus  he  ^icourages  a  new  and  full 
crop  of  fodder,  again  to  fatten  his  animals  and  muntain  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  profit,  while  he  returns  to  the  soil  a  large  remuneration  for  the 
elements  of  food  abundantly  supplied. 

The  system  of  feeding  practiced  by  those  who  fatten  cattle  is,  to  give  to 
each  animal  during  the  winter,  four  to  six  quarts  of  com  meal  per 
day,  or  of  cob  and  com  ground  to  a  meal ;  or  of  the  meal  of  oil  cake.  The 
quantity  is  governed  by  the  size  of  the  animal,  as  the  large  heavy  framed 
creature  consumes  more  than  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  animaL 

It  seems  that  little  difference  is  discoverable  between  the  effects  of  Indian 
meal  and  of  oil  cake  meal,  the  prrference  rather  preponderates  in  fiavor  of  the 
latter. 

Com  cobs  ground  with  the  grain  have  advocates,  and  the  late  analysis  of  the 
cob,  by  Mr.  Salisbury,  proves  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  nutritive  matter 
in  the  cob,  nevertheless,  until  further  facts  are  obtained,  and  better  methods 
for  preparing  the  cob  for  assimilation  by  animals  are  discovered,  much  he- 
sitation will  be  felt  by  the  farmers  of  Seneca  county,  to  present  it  as  food 
to  cattle  intended  for  the  shambles.  Many  experiments  have  been  tried  by 
boiling  or  scalding  the  ground  cob ;  by  steaming  it  with  chaff,  &c.,  yel 
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irben  presented  to  the  cattle  it  was  unpalatable  and  refosed.  Swine  de« 
elined  it,  thrusting  aside  the  ground  cob  and  selecting  every  other  delicacy 
which  had  been  mixed  with  the  cob.  Meal  is  fed  to  the  cattle  eyery  morn- 
ing and  eyening  at  stated  hours ;  hay  is  giyen  to  them  morning,  noon  and 
eyeniitg;  no  more  is  given  at  either  hour,  than  will  be  consumed  without 
waste.  The  hay  is  given  to  animals  in  boxes  or  racks  in  the  open  yard, 
when  the  season  and  weather  will  permit ;  all  other  food  is  presented  to 
them  in  their  stalls,  where  proper  mangers  are  fitted  to  avoid  waste.  This 
is  done  that  air  and  exercise  may  be  had  daily,  and  that  opportunities  may 
be  had  for  clcansiug  and  littering  the  stalls  and  sheds ;  rest  and  quiet 
are  essential  aids  to  the  acquisition  of  fat.  Ample  sheds  and  dry  stalls  are 
indispensable  to  protect  the  animals  from  cold  and  stormy  weather. 

Most  cattle  are  fond  of  the  dried  leaves  and  tassels  of  the  Indian  com  plant, 
which  if  cut  into  pieces  not  larger  than  one  inch,  will  be  relished  and  mostly 
consumed.  When  com  stalks  are  well  cured,  they  are  found  to  be  a  good  oc- 
casional substitute  for  hay,  making  a  change  and  variety  of  food  always  agree- 
able.   Salt  is  always  useful  for  cattle  and  is  never  omitted  by  careful  feeders. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Professor  Norton's  **  Elements  of  Agriculture,*' 
into  this  county,  a  better  and  niore  economical  system  of  feeding,  has  been 
adopted  by  many.  It  is  better  understood  that  the  full  grown  animal  re- 
quires a  food  or  material  which  shall  make  good  the  natural  and  daily  wajste 
of  its  body,  a  waste  always  accelerated  by  labor  and  exertion.  The  effects 
of  cold  and  hunger  in  reducing  the  flesh  and  strength,  have  so  often  caused 
pecuniary  loss,  that  better  shelter  is  provided,  and  food  is  more  metho- 
dically and  seasonably  given.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  the  &t  so  im- 
portant to  stock,  is  chiefly  derived  *from  the  oily  and  fatty  substances  in 
their  food ;  hence  the  now  increased  demand  for  oil  cake,  and  hence  the 
value  of  a  fact  not  sufficiently  known,  that  oat  meal  possesses  as  many  nu- 
tritious qualities  as  the  flour  from  any  other  grain :  the  amount  of  oOy  or 
&tty  matter  in  this  food  is  equal  to  five  or  six  per  cent.  Oat  meal  then  is 
a  fattening  and  excellent  food. 

Indian  com  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  starch  as  oats  ;  (60  per 
cent.)  but  is  more  fattening  as  it  contuns  about  nine  or  ten  per  cent  of  oily 
or  &tty  bgredients.  Bran  is  extensively  consumed  by  stock ;  and  it  is 
better  known  of  late  that,  in  all  grain,  the  chief  part  of  the  oil  lies  near  or 
in  the  skin  or  bran,  and  it  is  to  this  fact  that  bran  owes  its  nutritive  and 
fattening  properties.  The  nitrogenous  ingredients  are  important  in  the 
food  named,  and  all  who  would  understand  the  principles  of  feeding  and 
fattening,  will  naturally  turn  to  the  work  so  freely  quoted.* 

*  Norton's  Element's  of  Africnltore. 
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Horses. — It  is  probable  that  no  osefol  animal  is  more  affected  by  cC« 
mate  and  food,  than  the  horse.  Derived  originally  from  Asia,  from  the 
borders  of  the  Syrian  deserts,  the  horse  seems  to  endure  naturally  a  high 
temperature,  possessing  a  power  and  yigor  in  the  temperate  sone  and  with- 
in the  tropics,  which  is  denied  to  him,  when  encountering  the  cold  and 
storms  of  latitudes  above  the  45  th  parallel :  beyond  this  limit  he  loses  his 
fine  form,  dwindling  to  a  dwarfish  creature.  In  the  colder  regions  of  the 
48th  parallel  he  ceases  to  live,  giving  place  to  the  rein  deer  or  the  dog. 

The  climate  of  the  county  of  Seneoa  seems  favorable  to  the  production  of 
the  horse  ;  the  rich  pastures  and  meadows  afford  the  elements  for  develop- 
ing the  finest  forms  and  most  enduring  constitutions. 

Aware  of  these  advantages,  enterprizing  and  careful  farmers  have  suc- 
cessfully produced  many  graceful,  fine  limbed  creatures  for  the  saddle  and 
carriage,  and  the  usefiil,  active,  hardy  horse  for  the  fiurm  and  the  road. 
Among  the  successful  breeders  is  Mr.  John  Ingersol,  of  Lodi,  who  has  giv- 
en much  attention  to  the  production  of  well  bred  horses. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Ingersol  has  deservedly  a  reputation  for  skill  and  discre- 
tion in  breeding  and  raising  the  horse :  he  is  now  breeding  from  the  Morgan 
stock,  being  the  proprietor  of  the  celebrated  General  Gifibrd. 

This  admired  horse  is  described  by  a  committee  of  the  New- York  State 
Agricultural  Society  as  being  **  in  his  size,  figure,  action  and  color,  closely  re- 
sembling his  sire.  Both  are  exceedingly  compact  horses,  deep  chested,  strong 
backed,  with  fore  legs  set  wide  apart,  and  carrying  their  heads  (which  are 
small,  with  fine  well  set  eyes)  high  and  gracefully,  without  a  bearing  rein. 
This  breed  is  reputed  to  possess  great  bottom  and  hardiness ;  and  every 
thing  about  the  two  presented,  goes  to  prove  that  their  reputation  in  this 
particular,  is  well  founded.'* 

The  recent  death  of  the  old  Gifibrd  Morgan,  the  sire  <tf  the  General 
Gifibrd,  renders  the  possession  of  the  latter  and  his  continuance  in  this 
county  a  matter  of  mom^it  and  much  interest,  that  his  blood  may  be  pei^ 
petuated  through  the  many  excellent  breeding  mares  owned  by  the  fanners. 

Many  fine  horses  have  been  raised  in  this  county  from  the  imported  Al* 
frtd,  and  several  descendents  from  the  well  known  Crocker  Eclipse,  range 
the  pastures  of  the  southern  and  middle  towns :  a  fine  stud  horse  of  thie 
breed  is  owned  by  Mr.  Stout  of  Romulus. 

Another  horse  known  as  "Texan  Jim,"  has  left  several  fine  colts. 

Texan  Jim  was  owned  by  Mr.  N.  Wakeman  of  Covert,  who  obtained  him 

om  S.  Bradley  of  Westport,  in  18.38,   he  was  then  reputed  to  be  eleven 

years  old,  making  hb  age  at  this  time  about*  twenty-three  years.     This  stud 

was  remarkable  for  his  graceful  and  haughty  carriage,  carrying  proudly  • 
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mane  and  tail  of  miiisaal  size  and  length.  Mr.  Lewis  Post  is  fortunate  in 
possessing  a  colt  sired  by  Texan  Jim,  giving  promise  of  all  the  beauties  and 
ezoellencies  of  his  sire. 

Sheep. — This  useful  and  inyaluable  animal,  though  indispensable  to 
ward  off  both  cold  and  hunger,  has  for  a  few  years  been  diminished  in 
number.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  the  region  of  the  parent  stock  of 
the  sheep  is  unknown.  They  are  found  wild  upon  the  mountains  of  Turkey, 
and  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  Asiatic  mountsuins.  They  range  over  the 
summits  and  sides  of  the  Eocky  Mountains  of  the  United  States.  In 
Egypt,  and  on  the  Moorish  highlands  they  feed  and  roam.  Thus  distri- 
buted in  the  two  hemispheres,  it  seems  beyond  the  reach  of  history  to  de- 
clare their  earliest  habitation.  Whereyer  the  sheep  is  found  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  natural  instinct  which  leads  them  to  the  highest  grounds, 
plainly  indicating  their  natural  adaptedness  to  a  hilly  country,  and  a  natural 
aversion  to  lowland,  plains  and  prairies.  Their  fleecy  coats  rather  prove 
that  climates  of  less  than  a  temperate  medium  are  more  congenial  to  them, 
and  this  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fsuit,  that  when  they  are  removed  to 
the  warm  regions,  the  fleece  loses  its  woolly  texture,  partaking  somewhat 
of  hair.  Every  variety  of  sheep  has  been  introduced  into  this  country  from 
Europe,  yet  in  this  climate,  and  rather  level  surf&ce,  the  feurmers  find  a 
better  and  more  profitable  result  from  breeding  the  Merino  variety,  in 
preference  to  others. 

A  few  Saxony  flocks  are  fed  upon  the  southern  hills,  and  in  the  north- 
em  towns  small  flocks  of  the  Bakewell  and  Cotswold  breeds  are  fed.  The 
Merino  fleeces  average  three  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight,  their  carcases 
have  been  much  improved  in  size  by  oareM  breeding,  and  Merino  mutton 
is  now  fine  grained,  juicy,  and  desirable  food.  The  low  value  of  wool  for 
several  years  hos  doubtless  been  a  leading  cause  for  the  diminution  of  the 
Seneca  county  flocks.  In  1845  they  numbered  seventy-two  thousand ;  in 
1850  the  aggregate  number  is  thirty-five  thousand. 

The  system  of  feeding  the  flocks  can  in  many  instances  be  improved  by 
more  study,  care  and  attention.  Want  of  shelter  from  the  cold  winds  and 
storms  of  winter,  irregular  hours  of  feeding,  damaged  straw,  and  hay  made 
from  over-ripe  grass,  too  often  impair  the  health,  and  injure  the  wool  of 
flocks  owned  by  improvident  persons.  On  the  other  hand  well  arranged 
sheep  yards,  comfortable  sheds,  the  floors  littered  with  clean  straw,  will 
filled  feeding  racks,  with  an  occasional  feed  of  oil  cake  meal  or  grain,  se- 
cure to  the  proprietor  healthy,  thriving  flocks,  large  fleeces,  a  full  increase 
of  strong  lambs,  with  a  satisfactory  annual  profit  The  active  markets  of 
Geneva  and  Waterloo  offer  purchasers  for  the  clip  as  soon  as  it  is  prepared, 
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and  Uie  estftbluhment  of  depots  for  wool  at  Kindflrhook  and  BofiJo,  oon* 
ducted  upon  honorable  and  just  pnnoiples,  are  attracting  the  furmers,  by 
means  of  whkh  woolgrowers  obtain  the  full  profits  from  the  oonaomer, 
instead  of  dividing  them  with  seyeral  middlemen  before  they  readi  the 
mannfantoring  districts. 

The  amount  of  wod  produced  in  1849  was  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
thousand  pounds,  fcnr  whidi  better  prices  haye  been  obtained,  and  a 
consequent  increase  of  the  flocks  will  follow.  No  large  flocks  of  she^ 
are  now  fed  in  this  county,  but  few  flock-masters  own  more  than 
three  hundred  sheep.  In  ^  year  1803,  Dr.  Bose  commenced  a  system 
of  wool-growing  with  a  small  flodc  of  South  Down  sheep.  These  were 
introduced  by  him  and  established  on  his  large  estate  in  the  town  of  Fay- 
ette. In  1813-14,  Dr.  Bose  improyed  his  flocks  by  a  purcdiase  of  the 
Merino  breed,  and  again  about  the  year  1820,  he  purchased  a  number  of 
Saxon  bucks  in  Connectiout,  at  fifty  dollars  per  head.  The  result  was  a 
product  of  much  finer  wool,  and  reduction  of  the  weight  per  fleece — being 
reduced  from  about  four  to  two  and  a  half  pounds.  Dr.  Rose  maintained 
his  flock  at  the  average  number  <^  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
sheep.  In  1830  the  entire  cl^  for  that  year  was  sold  to  a  manu&cturer  at 
Juices  varying  from  eightyseven  cents  to  one  dollar  per  pound.  A  few  years 
afterwards  this  flock  was  sold  at  auction,  yiekUng  an  average  price  of  fivo 
dollars  per  head. 

SwiNX  are  not  bred  beyond  the  quantity  needful  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. The  breeds  are  chiefly  the  common  grass  hog,  whk^  is  a  large,  white, 
and  rather  coarse  animal.  This  breed  is  probably  derived  from  the  Eng- 
lish Shropshire  swine,  in^proved  in  this  county  by  a  cross  with  the  Berk- 
shire. In  the  year  1834,  Mr.  Joel  W.  Bacon,  of  Waterloo,  introduced  a 
full  blood  Berkshire  boar,  imported  from  England,  which  greatly  improved 
the  swine  in  all  the  northern  towns.  About  1841,  some  full  blooded 
Berkshires  were  brought  into  the  town  of  Varick,  by  Dr.  Henry  Boeder. 
The  central  towns  have  been  much  benefited  by  the  libend  spirit  and  seal 
of  Doctor  Boeder,  whose  &nn  is  beautifully  situated,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seneca  lake. 

In  1847  a  Chinese  boar  and  sow  were  imported  from  Canton,  and  placed 
on  the  Oaklands  &rm.  Being  crossed  with  pure  Berkshire  blood,  a  race 
of  Tonquins  has  been  produced,  possessing  many  rare  and  excellent  points. 
In  England  the  belief  is  strong,  that  unless  the  Berkshire  is  crossed  with 
the  Chinese,  or  other  Asiatic  blood,  once  in  six  or  seven  years,  they  will 
degenerate  in  shape  and  quality.  If  this  be  true,  and  the  present  Chinese 
breed  be  maintained  in  purity  in  the  county,  the  improved  breed  will  be 
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t&anifested  in  a  fine  grained  pork,  small  bones,  round,  full  liams,  prolifie 
breeders  and  economical  feeders.  Though  swine  may  not  be  bred  profita- 
bly, nor  to  any  extent  by  the  grain  growing  fermer,  yet  the  animal  is  an 
indispensable  agent  ou  a  farm.  His  voraeious  appetite  induces  him  to 
consume  and  convert  into  manure  many  articles  which,  but  for  his  agency, 
would  encumber  the  farm,  and  disturb  the  economy  of  the  house. 

It  is  surprising,  when  the  extent  and  variety  of  his  us^nlness  is  enume- 
rated— his  fat  is  an  article  in  the  form  of  lard,  extensively  used  in  cookery, 
perfumery  and  medicine;  his  flesh  is  prepared  for  food,  either  fresh  or 
pickled,  or  as  salted  pork;  as  dried  and  smoked  bacon;  as  hams  and 
shoulders,  usually  smoked  ;  the  head  and  collar  is  made  into  brawn,  other 
portions  are  made  into  head  cheese  ;  the  intestines  are  used  as  coverings  for 
sausages ;  the  skin  or  hide  is  the  most  general  cover  for  saddles,  for  shoes 
also  and  pocket-books  ;  the  bladder  always  finds  use  for  excluding  air  from 
bottles,  and  other  jars  or  vessels ;  the  bristle  is  extensively  used  for  tooth- 
bruidies,  and  for  brushes  of  all  shapes  and  for  all  purposes — in  short  no 
part  of  the  hog  is  useless.  The  very  hoofis  make  jelly  or  glue,  and  when  to 
this  is  added  the  fact  that  his  flesh,  when  fresh,  is  very  digestible  and  nutri- 
tive, it  forms  a  catalogue  of  useful  purposes  not  due  to  any  other  animal* 
The  whole  number  of  swine  in  1845  was  twenty-two  thousand,  and  now,  in 
1850,  it  is  eleven  thousand  five  hundred. 

M.anwru^  their  Management  and  Use, 

Of  all  the  departments  of  practical  agriculture,  not  one  is  more  important, 
or  less  generally  understood,  by  the  mass  of  agriculturists,  than  manures* 
Self-love  may  feel  rebuked  by  this  assertion,  but  every  thinking,  candid  and 
honest  farmer  will  admit  the  position  as  generally  correct.  The  compara- 
tive condition  of  husbandry  between  the  several  counties  of  this  State, 
places  the  county  of  Seneca  too  high  in  the  scide  of  production  to  admit  of 
any  special  demerit  among  her  farmers,  and  the  above  strong  assertion, 
proves  only  that  the  subject  of  manures  and  their  changes,  the  elements 
which  they  contain,  and  thetr  adaptation  to  difierent  crops,  have  not  received 
attention  to  the  extent  which  their  value  and  importance  demand.  One 
fJEtfoier  will  pile  the  decomposing  materials  of  the  bam  yard  with  care,  while 
ten  other  men,  his  neighbors,  will  aUow  the  manure  of  the  cattle  and  refuse 
straw  to  accumulate  for  several  years  undisturbed ;  and  when  at  last  the 
heaps  are  carried  out  for  distribution,  they  are  undecomposed  in  such  por- 
tions as  were  beyond  the  reach  of  air  or  moisture,  remaining  available  only 
as  chaff  or  sun-dried  straw.  Another  class  will  milk  their  cows  on  the  road 
aide,  or  in  the  field,  in  either  case  loosing  the  droppings  and  robbing  the 
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fiurm.  Sheep  are  sometknes  foddered  at  some  stack,  distant  from  the  bani 
yard,  where  no  maaure  is  collected  or  preserved ;  and  the  swine  are  some- 
times seen  running  at  large  for  the  greatest  portion  of  the  year. 

These  practices  may  be  witnessed  in  every  State,  as  in  this  county,  but 
the  same  influences  which  have  so  loudly  called  for  better  cultivation, 
have  also  stimulated  numbers  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  manures,  their 
classes  and  characters,  tJieir  appropriate  uses,  their  care  and  management. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  work  to  instruct  in  detail ;  able  resources  for 
such  knowledge  are  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  who  is  disposed  to  at- 
tain a  better  condition  than  he  now  occupies  The  *'  Cultivator''  of  Albany, 
the  "Genesee  Farmer"  and  "Rural  New  Yorker"  of  Rochester,  and  the 
"  American  Agriculturist"  of  New- York,  all  offer  to  the  farmer  sufficient 
facts  tp  guide  or  instruct  him  in  the  knowledge  of  manures.  If  to  these  be 
added  a  careful  perusal  of  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Agricultural  Socie- 
ty, and  the  Elements  of  Scientific  Agriculture,  by  Frof.  Norton,  every 
branch  of  his  profession  will  be  laid  open,  and  do  cause  or  opportunity  will 
be  left  for  regret. 

Of  all  manures  beneficial  to  the  farmer,  the  products  of  the  ham  yard  are 
the  best,  if  properly  managed.  As  the  yard  is  under  the  fanner's  control,  as 
well  as  the  vegetable  and  animal  matters  of  the  &rm,  so  the  fault  is  his  alone  if 
his  fields  lose  their  productiveness  from  year  to  year,  or  become  barren. 
One  reason  for  the  neglect  of  the  treasures  of  the  bam  yard  may  be  traced 
to  the  fauct,  that  to  this  time  the  soil  of  the  county  of  Seneca  has  been  sup- 
plied with  vegetable  matter  or  manure  by  deposits  from  its  forests,  while  the 
mnall  comparative  amount  of  animal  manure  mixed  with  vegetable  matters 
of  the  bam  yard  seemed^  to  the  unreflecting,  as  unimportant. 

The  season  for  reliance  on  the  early  and  long  stored  treasures  of  the  soil 
has  passed  away,  and  the  better  and  surer  reliance  upon  knowledge  applied 
to  the  proper  management  of  the  fertilizing  means  placed  within  the  reach 
of  every  fanner,  must  be  the  ground  for  his  action  and  proceeding  hereafter. 
As  a  grain-growing  county,  the  elements  of  animal  and  vegetable  manures 
are  extensive.  The  cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  swine,  furnish  resources  for 
many  of  the  richest  elements  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  and  for  every  cultiva* 
ted  grass ;  as  their  excrements  contain  largely  these  very  elements.  All  such 
parts  of  plants  as  are  not  consumed  on  the  farm,  may  be  converted  into  like 
rich  elements  for  crops,  hence  the  propriety  and  necessity  for  their  preser- 
vation and  combination,  that  in  due  time  they  may  be  restored  to  the  soil. 

It  is  undeniably  true  that  few  farmers,  probably  not  one,  produces  suffi- 
cient manure  to  restore  to  his  fields,  annually,  an  amount  of  fertilizing  ele- 
ments equal  to  the  quantity  abstracted  by  his  crops.     Other  sources,  there- 
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fbre,  have  been  sought,  and  sotence  has  taught  the  fieurmer  that  from  the 
gypsum  beds  of  his  own  county  he  can  find  abundance  of  sulphurio  acid  and 
lime  combined  to  feed  his  clover  and  other  broad-leaved  plants,  for  whose 
welfare  it  is  essential.  He  commands  its  delivery  on  his  fium  ready  for  use 
at  the  unimportant  cost  of  twelve  cents  per  bushel.  Lime,  also,  is  the  pro* 
duct  of  the  county,  and  may  be  obtuned  in  its  caustic  state  at  ten  to  fifteen 
cents  per  bushel.  When  lime  is  slaked  on  the  field,  it  becomes  first  a  hy- 
drate and  ultimately  a  carbonate  of  lime,  expanding  to  nearly  twice  the  bulk 
of  its  caustic  state,  and  in  this  condition  only  it  is  beneficial.  In  most  cases 
five  bushels  of  caustic  or  ten  bushels  of  slaked  lime,  gives  a  sufficient  dres- 
sing to  a  field  under  good  cultivation,  L  e.,  this  quantity  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  loss  of  lime  which  can  be  carried  off  from  a  field  by  any  one  or  two  crops. 

In  this  county,  where  the  soil  is  aluminous  or  clay,  a  larger  or  more  fr^ 
quent  dressing  of  lime  is  found  to  effect  a  mechanical  change  in  the  soil, 
rendering  it  more  easily  manageable.  There  are  few  fiurms,  however,  where 
good  long  continued  cultivation  has  preserved  a  due  proportion  of  lime  in 
the  soil,  as  will  appear  upon  an  examination  of  the  various  fimn  soils,  made 
expressly  for  this  survey.*  Most  farms,  therefore,  will  be  materially  bene- 
fited by  the  application  of  larger  dressings  of  lime  for  a  year  or  two,  or 
until  the  proportion  of  lime  shall  be  equal  to  not  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  soil.  Excellent  marls  present  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  county, 
offering  resources  of  great  value  to  restore  or  supply  the  carbonate  of  lime. 
The  decomposed  shale  surrounding  the  beds  of  gypsum  rock  at  Seneca  falls, 
is  an  excellent  marl  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Bone  manure  has  been  used  on  some  farms,  and  without  that  de- 
cided visible  advantage  expected  from  it.  It  is  probable  the  quantity 
applied  and  the  care  necessary  to  exhibit  its  advantages,  were  insufficient 
The  cost  of  bone  manure  is  about  twenty  dollars  per  ton  or  one  cent  per 
pound,  a  price  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  extensive  use  on  the  soils  of  this  re- 
gion, until  the  mode  of  its  beneficial  action,  and  the  confidence  of  the  fkrmer 
in  its  value  shall  be  fully  established.  Instead  of  bone  dust,  the  urine, 
wash  of  the  cow  yards  and  stables  are  obtaining  attention,  and  from  them 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  same  benefits  can  be  obtained  at  present,  and  more 
readily  and  effectually  than  from  bone  manure. 

A  farmer  in  this  county,  who  had  seen  the  effects  of  bone  manure,  deter- 
mined to  save  the  refase  bones  from  his  kitchen  and  other  sources ;  in  twelve 
months  he  collected  seven  bushels.  He  then  made  a  basin  on  the  earth, 
with  ashes,  in  the  same  manner  as  masons  prepare  the  margin  of  sand  to 
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oontain  lime  fer  making  mortar.  In  this  basin  of  ashes  he  placed  Uie  bones, 
first  breaking  them  with  a  sledge  hammer  into  fragments ;  upon  the  bones 
he  poured  snlpharic  acid  mixed  with  wat^,  in  the  proportion  of  two  parts  of 
water  to  one  part  of  aeid.  The  quantity  of  acid  used  was  about  thirty 
pounds  to  every  one  hundred  pounds  of  bones.  As  soon  as  the  bones  be- 
came soft,  the  ashes  and  bones  were  thoroughly  mixed,  forming  a  mass  of 
loose  material  to  be  sowed  by  hand  as  a  top  dressing  for  wheat  or  other 
grains.  In  this  condition  they  were  distributed  and  proved  essentially  use- 
fiiL  The  seven  bushels  of  refuse  bones  made  twenty  bushels  of  bone  ma- 
nure, and  sufficient  for  six  acres  of  wheat.  The  economy  and  excellence  of 
this  fertilizing  bone  manure  proved  to  be  so  valuable  and  great  that  every 
farmer  should  save  the  bones  and  try  the  same  process.  The  various  me- 
ihods  for  preparing  this  manure  are  given  in  a  clear  and  explicit  manner  in 
Norton's  **  Elements,"  at  page  64.     Let  them  be  exammed  and  consulted. 

For  many  years  large  heaps  of  ashes  surrounded  the  buildings  where  pot 
ashes  were  made.  They  were  unheeded  and  refused  acceptance,  when  of- 
fered as  a  gifl.  All  have  now  disappeared,  and  are  distributed  over  the 
grain  and  grass  fidds  of  their  respective  neighborhoods.  The  lectures  and 
conversadonsat  fiurmers*  clubs,  and  at  the  celebration  of  the  county  fiiirs, 
have  spread  much  information  on  the  subject  of  manures.  The  ash-heaps 
were  consequently  soon  distributed ;  the  bam  yards  b^;an  to  swell  with  rich 
materials ;  the  mineral  manures  have  been  eagerly  sought  for  and  judiciously 
applied,  and  the  farms  of  this  county  are  raised  from  the  average  produce 
of  fourteen  bushels  of  wheat,  to  the  profitable  return  of  twenty  bushels  per 
acre. 

Dairy, 

The  products  of  the  diury  are  on  most  farms  limited  to  the  supply  of  do- 
mestio  wants.  The  quantity  of  butter  annually  made  is  about  550,000 
pounds,  and  the  quantity  of  cheese,  annually,  does  not  exceed  20,000  pounds. 
The  number  of  inhabitants  being  26,000,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  whole 
product  of  butter  gives  only  twenty-six  pounds  to  each  person ;  while  of 
cheese  the  proportion  is  less  than  one  pound  to  each.  Consequently  the  sup- 
ply for  the  markets  is  small. 

The  constant  and  silent  action  of  demand  and  supply  is  working  its  re- 
sistless power  on  this  agricultural  department,  and  has  within  two  years  in- 
creased the  pasture  and  grass  lands  of  the  county.  The  excellence  of  the 
butter  which  is  made,  the  well  known  skill  and  attention  of  those  who  man- 
age the  dairy,  cause  an  inquiry  for  this  luxury  more  and  more  urgent  from 
year  to  year ;  causing  surprise  that  so  small  a  share  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  this  branch  of  business. 
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It  is  evident  that  increased  attention  has  been  given  within  «  few  years 
to  the  selection  of  dairy  cows,  and  though  farmers  are  divided  in  opinion,  as  to 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Durham  or  short  horn  breed,  and  the  DevonBhire, 
yet  the  careful  selection  of  either  ia  sure  to  improve  the  herds  of  the 
county.  The  feet  of  profitable  dairy  products  being  obtained  in  the  ad- 
joining and  neighboring  counties,  adds  a  greater  stimulus  to  improvement, 
Vfhile  it  affords  conclusive  evidence  of  the  perfection  which  can  be  obtained, 
where  due  care  is  exercised. 

The  large  yield  obtwned  by  Mr.  Kiers,  of  East  Bloomfield,  from  a  Dur- 
ham cow,  being  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  per  week  for  three  weeks :  like- 
wise the  product  of  Mr.  Comstock*s  cow,  of  Kirkland,  Oneida  county, 
which  amounted  to  seventeen  pounds  five  ounces  in  one  week  ;  also,  from  a 
cow  belonging  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Taylor,  of  Truxton,  in  Cortland  county, 
amounting  to  fifty-eight  pounds  six  ounces  of  butter  in  four  weeks :  these 
and  many  other  like  instances  point  to  a  standard  below  which,  no  fiurmer 
should  be  willing  to  rank. 

For  many  years  the  annual  avenge  product  of  the  State  was  only  ninety 
pounds  of  butter  and  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds  of  cheese  from  each  cow, 
which  shows  how  much  is  yet  to  be  done  in  regard  to  dairies. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected,  however,  in  the  grain  region,  that  the  present 
routine  of  the  farmers'  occupation  is  to  be  changed,  nor  perhaps  modified  in 
regard  to  dairies :  neither  is  it  necessary  at  present,  to  adopt  more  than  one 
rule  of  action,  which  is  to  dispose  of  every  inferior  animal,  and  replace  ihe 
number  by  pure  blooded  creatures  of  the  Devon  or  Durham  breed,  as  incli- 
nation may  dictate.  They  will  thus  increase  their  dairy  products  in  the 
proportion  of  one-third  to  one-half;  and  bs  years  roll  on  the  animals  which 
must  give  place  to  the  young  stock  as  it  increases  and  matures,  will  always 
command  a  much  higher  price  than  the  old  native  breed  which  has  so  long 
wasted  the  labor  of  the  dairy  maids  and  the  grass  of  the  fields.  The  fol- 
lowing detailed  condition  of  two  towns  will  illustrate  the  necessity  fit>r  more 
attention  to  this  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  largest  town  in  the  county  contains  about  28,229  acres,  of  which 
6,300  are  in  wood  or  unimproved.  The  farmers  of  this  town  (Fayette) 
feed  one  thousand  and  one  milk  cows,  from  which  they  produced  last  year 
91,729  pounds  of  butter  and  1,058  pounds  of  cheese,  or  an  average  yield 
of  91 /j*^  pounds  of  butter  per  cow  per  year.  Reducing  the  yield  to  an 
average  per  week,  it  gives  only  one  pound  and  three-fourths  per  cow. 
Again,  these  one  thousand  and  one  dairy  cows  are  owned  by  two  hundred 
and  forty-seven  farmers ;  the  average  proportion  of  the  whole  yield  of  but- 
ter does  not  exceed  therefore,  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds  to 
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du&  fimher:  if  every  fiurmer's  fiunily  oonsistfl  of  six  persom,  the  avenge 
ipuntity  allowable  to  eadi  person  is  bat  a  trifle  more  than  sixty-two  pomuls 
per  aairam,  or  one  poond  tbree  otmced  per  weeL  The  rich  town  of  Lodi 
afibrds  a  like  residt :  the  number  of  improved  acres  is  16,811,  and  the  xm- 
imjuroved  4,516.  Two  himdred  and  one  ftrmers  own  and  feed  seven  hmi- 
dred  and  seventy-five  oows,  whieh  prodnoe  the  aggregate  quantity  <rf  68,820 
|>ounds  of  butter,  and  1,274  pounds  of  cheese.  This  gives  an  average  por- 
tion of  eighty-one  pounds  ^^q  of  butter  from  each  oow,  or  one  pound  and 
iVo  P^'  ^^^  ^®  average  annual  portion  to  eadi  fermer's  funily  is  three 
hundred  and  fifteen  pounds ;  supposing  each  fiunily  to  average  six  persons, 
their  respective  prcqportions  of  this  product  is  ttty-two  and  a  half  pounds 
for  the  year,  or  about  one  pound  per  wedc.  But  the  population  of  villages 
within  these  towns  is  to  be  supplied,  and  as  Lodioentains  at  this  time  2,276 
inhabitants :  if  the  whole  product  of  butter  is  divided  among  the  rerident 
population  it  will  allow  to  each  27|V»  pounds  Ibr  their  yearns  ccmsumption. 

The  town  of  Fayette  contains  8,796  inhaUtai^,  including  the  several 
vilh^es,  the  proportion  of  butter  made  in  the  town  yearly,  is  about  91,700 
pounds  for  each  individual,  thus  showing,  that  dairy  products  have  been 
neglected.  Butter  is  an  article  of  domestic  luxury,  though  comparatively 
of  modem  use :  having  been  used  sparingly  in  the  days  of  the  Bomans  as  a 
medicine  only. 

The  oli?e  groves  of  the  warm  regions  supercede  the  use  of  butter ;  while 
in  our  colder  climates  butter  and  animal  food  are  important  for  the  supply 
of  carbon  to  the  system,  whereby  warmth  is  created  and  comfort  increased. 
Luxury,  comfort  and  habits  have  combined  to  dass  butter  among  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  as  such  it  is  deserving  of  care  and  close  attention ;  espe- 
cially by  the  fiigrmer,  whose  income  may.  be  improved  by  this  prodtwt,  at  a 
moderate  cost  of  capital. 

From  eighty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  cows'  nulk  is  water,  varying  according 
to  tiie  food  ;  from  three  to  five  per  cent,  curd ;  from  three  to  five  of  butter 
or  oil ;  there  is  also  a  varidi>le  quantity  of  sugar.  When  these  several  ele- 
ments are  separated,  a  substance  is  left  wei^^iing  when  reduced  to  ashes, 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  a  pound  in  every  one  hundred  of  milk. 
This  substance  is  found  to  consist  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  lime  and  magnesia, 
and  of  chloride  of  potash.  This  latter  fact  ought  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
every  farmer,  for  it  seems  evident  that  every  cow  must  annnally  deprive 
the  pasture  grounds  of  fifty  potmds  of  phosphate  of  Hme,  (bone  earth).  It 
seems  consistent  with  science  and  practice,  that  the  quantity  of  oil  or 
butter  may  be  increased  by  feeding  to  each  cow  any  rich,  oily  material, 
heing  ever  careful  to  mix  it  with  other  food  in  moderate  portions,  to 
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avoid  die  unpleasant  taste  which  wonld  be  oomaranioated  to  the  butter  from 
a  fall  meal  of  rich,  fatty  substances. 

Poultry, 

The  new  avenue  rf  i^proaeh  from  Ihe  city  of  New-Tork  to  this  ridi 
ooonty  through  the  southern  counties,  winding  along  the  banks  of  the 
Delaware  waters  and  the  upper  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  has  recently 
opened  a  new  source  of  profit  The  poultry  dealers  of  New- York 
made  their  appearance  on  the  lake  shores  within  a  few  days  after  the 
regular  trains  were  in  motion  on  the  Erie  road.  Poultry  and  eggs  were 
swept  away  at  an  advance  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  per  oent.  on  their  ordinary 
value.  As  articles  of  luxury  in  crowded  cities  they  usually  command  high 
pnoes,  offering  inducements  for  their  propagation  to  all  who  can  make  the 
needed  arrangements,  and  cause  a  small  share  of  attention  to  be  given  to 
the  yards. 

To  the  gram  produmng  fiurmer  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  probable 
profit  will  compensate  him  for  the  annoyance  and  depredations  committed  on 
his  seeded  fields ;  yet  if  happy  in  an  amiabfe,  tiirifty  housewife,  the  largest 
grain  farm  may  derive  a  large  profit  from  a  poultry  yard.  Bam-yards  will 
always  offer  a  supply  of  food  for  poultry  for  many  months  of  the  year,  for 
lew  farmers  thresh  the  sheaves  so  thoroughly  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  grain 
for  feeding  and  fattening  fowls  and  chickens.  During  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer months  poultry  can  take  good  care  of  themselves  if  allowed  to  roam, 
for  insects  and  worms  are  to  them  a  necessary  and  nourishing  food.  In  this 
respect  they  are  useful  aids  to  the  former  in  destroying  many  of  his  enemies* 

It  is  the  natural  propensity  for  roaming  which  forms  <he  chief  objec- 
tion to  rearing  poultry,  and  this  objection  is  obviated  readily  by  well- 
arranged  yards.  The  question  then  arises,  will  the  object  pay  for  the 
arrangements  and  labor  consumed  in  attending  it?  An  answer  cannot  be 
given  promptly  from  any  experience  or  practice  known  in  this  county,  for 
the  former  who  sows  extensive  fields  of  grain  he^tates  to  make  an  experi- 
ment involving  demands  upon  his  granary,  and  adding  cares  to  his  wife  and 
daughters,  (whose  domestic  burthens  seldom  find  relief  or  know  a  termina- 
tion). There  are,  however,  many  persons  not  extensively  engaged  in  cul* 
tiva^ng  the  cereal  gruns  who  can  give  to  a  poultry-yard  all  due  cai«  and 
attention,  rearing  poultry  of  various  kinds,  and  obtain  from  the  occupation 
a  very  large  profit.  This  source  of  advantage,  especially  invites  attention 
at  this  time,  when  the  poultry  dealers  from  the  large  cities  on  the  coast  can 
and  will  reach  every  town  in  the  county  in  fourteen  hours. 

I^gs,  chickens  and  feathws  are  the  souroes  of  profit  from  poultiy.    In 
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tbe  $hmmoe  of  all  reikble  tfttlutioB  in  this  department  of  hxm  economy,  an 
approzimatiMi  to  ks  Taine  only  ean  l>e  giren,  derived  from  the  nse  and 
oonaimiption  of  oUier  parts  of  Uie  world  wliere  the  snbjeot  is  deemed  im* 
p(«tant  and  yalaahle*  Twenty  yean  ago,  official  returng  of  the  egg  trade 
<tf  Fiaiioe  exhibited  an  export  of  eggs  to  foreign  ports  in  one  year,  of  eighty- 
three  miflioBs  and  a  half,  and  the  estimated  consomption  of  the  city  of  Paris 
was  one  hundred  and  ^irty-eight  eggs  per  annum  for  eadi  individuaL 

In  the  United  States  animal  food  or  meat  is  generally  the  principal  ali- 
ment ci  man.  If,  then,  one-half  the  number  of  eggs  consumed  by  aresident 
.  of  Paris  be  allowed  to  a  dtisen  of  New- York,  it  will  require  sixty-nine 
e|^  for  each  inhalntant,  or  more  than  tkhrty^ont  mtUiom  ot  eggs  annually, 
to  supply  the  demand  fur  the  New-York  market.  It  is  probable  that  the 
people  of  Boston^  Philadelphia,  and  other  large  cities  within  a  day's  ride 
of  Seneoa  oounty,  are  consumers  of  an  equal  amount  of  this  luxury.  If  this 
sappoiilion  is  correct,  sixty-two  millions  of  eggs  must  be  provided  annually 
for  these  eastern  consamers.  It  is  reasonable  to  estimate  that  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  eggs  are  necessary  for  reproduction.  Leaving  out 
of  the  calculation  the  quantity  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
it  appears  that  the  immense  quantky  of  eggs  required  for  the  markets,  and 
teproduetion,  may  be  estimated  fidrly  in  the  aggregate  at  about  sixty-three 
to  sixty-four  millions  annually. 

The  average  number  of  eggs  from  each  hen  of  a  well  managed  poultry- 
yard  is  said  to  be  eight.  Upon  this  data  it  will  require  more  than  seven 
and  «  half  miUiom  of  productive  hens  to  famish  the  needed  supply. 

Reforting  to  the  statistics  of  the  county  of  Seneca  published  m  1848,  it 
appears  that  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  eggs  only  were  returned 
as  the  product  ct  a  year,  and  as  being  the  produce  of  forty-four  thousand 
five  hundred  hens.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  county  yields  only  a  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seventh  part  of  the  annual  supply ;  and  as  the  county  contains 
two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  forms,  it  shows  that  the  average 
number  of  hens  is  only  nineteen  to  each  form. 

These  calculations  are  beUeved  to  be  near  the  truth,  and  are  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  power  of  the  county  for  this  department  of  rural  economy 
is  capable  of  extennon  far  beyond  its  present  limit,  and  may  be  exerted  to 
a  wide  and  profitable  range,  increasing  wealth  without  any  appreciable  in- 
crease of  cost. 

Expenses  and  PrcfiU  of  Farming* 

The  domestic  comforts  of  the  American  former  have  always  flowed  in  a 
stream  so  abundant  and  unceasing,  that  he  has  not  found  it  necessary  in 
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time  past  to  met^ore  the  amopnit  of  )aa  mQm»  or  eaqpendkve,  hdiag 
assured  that  his  kbor  would  produ^  more  than  mm  needful  fov  tiie  mfifij 
of  his  establipbmeDt.  It  hv  been  of  xaco  opomrenee  to  find  «  ftomer  who 
had  any  methodical  system  of  aoooimt9,  wi  aoarcclj  any  knowledge  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  Very  mapy  jiyatvieeg  imj  be  Sound  m  «very  eomity 
of  the  State,  where  the  fX(ffjnsU>r  does  pot  know  with  pieeisioii  ^  niunber 
of  acres  in  any  of  his  fieUs,  nor  the  nn^nber  of  Inuhels  of  grain  or  ether 
products,  derived  from  i^ny  acre  of  his  frnOt  neithtt  does  he  know  the 
average  product  of  any  portion  of  Up  dilate*  He  Iraows  full  well  dial  the 
aggregate  amount  of  money  c^ccdfed  by  hjim  for  the  pxodoota  oavied  to  the 
neighboring  markets,  ezoeeds  the  ^oa,t  of  inrodnotioB,  and  the  exoess  far* 
nishes  every  w&nt  or  desire  of  himself  and  his  leanily.  Wtlhont  a  debt  to 
any  man,  except  of  kindness  pxk^  good  wiU,  his  happiness  is  oompkte,  so 
&r  as  it  i9  connected  wi^th,  or  dependent  npom  tJie  results  of  labor. 

Notwithstanding  the  din^inishad  laipiount  of  preduds  yielded  from  the 
gradually  exhausted  aoili  the  i^tajority  of  fanneni  aeem  eontent  and  bdis* 
posed  to  enter  upon  new  systems  or  calonlaticas  in  their  c4d  age.  Yet 
they  see  and  frankly  admit  the  nepepsity  for  a  difierart  eoime  to  be  pur- 
sued by  their  sons,  and  all  others  who  are  to  soeoeed  the  generation  now 
passing  away.  They  clearly  fee  thitt  the  aoil  mustabe  renovated,  btxt  they 
feel  that  it  needs  a  system,  a  practice  and  study,  whiA  vig^Mrons  manhood 
needs  ip  grapple  irith.  Th^  frrm^s  of  the  present  day  sueeeeding  the 
generatioiii  which  h^ui  become  wealthy  from  bountifiil  harvests  of  ibrmer 
days  have  seised  hold  with  zeal  the  new  system,  giving  to  it  all  oonvenieni 
study,  that  they  may  so  practice  as  to  renew  former  fertility,  and  <nieemore 
draw  from  the  earth  as  abundant  crops  as  had  blessed  thdr  predecessors. 

The  period  has  Qot  yet  ^ved,  though  it  is  fest  approaching,  whoi  most 
fermers  may  give  exact  statemen^ts  of  quantities  and  averages  of  every  product 
per  acre,  and  precise  statements  of  hii  income  and  expenditure,  showing  ike 
true  condition  of  his  farm,  and  to  «dvise  him  nnenin^^y  where  to  inoiease 
or  to  diminish  labor  with  advantage. 

Tn  view  of  the  obstacles  and  dificnlties  whidi  yet  exists  prevrating 
access  to  reliable  information  in  each  town,  diligent  inqniiy  has  been  made, 
where  acconnts  eitiier  full  or  partial  h»ve  been  recorded.  Li  all  siieh 
cases  the  estimates  given  in  this  division  are  deemed  aoeomte  and  reliable; 
in  other  cases  where  the  products  were  known  and  the  market  vidue  asear- 
tained,  ftir  approximations  are  obtained,  as  the  labor  applied  and  its  value, 
and  other  expenses  can  generally  be  closely  estimated. 

A  fevoraUe  opportunity  occmred  tar  exact  estimates  of  tiie  expenses  and 
profits  of  a  ferm  comprising  three  hundred  and  fi%  acres,  and  where  aoeovnt 
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booln  are  ^^poited  np*^  oii6e  in  every  week.  A  tkne  book  of  dmple  tbrm.  is 
cireliiiiy  kepi  by  one  of  the  em{doyi&d  men,  adftuted  eveiy  eveiiiiig  stid  leffc 
wi&  tile  p^roprietoT;  the  ttme  oc^pied  in  registering  the  work  don6,  and 
tkr  qtttttoni  of  ltb(«  by  eseh  iAbq,  does  not  ei^eed  t^  or  twdve  ndnnteff. 
At  tlie  end  of  efteh  -  wf0ek  the  laboitnr  hare  er^t  in  their  i«6peetive  aocoimts 
for  the  yaloe  of  thmr  labor,  or  wages,  and  each  field  or  special  work  so  done 
iff^dlteged  with  the  cojirt,  Ans  diowing  at  a  glsncift  Ae  eosC  of  any  pBrtieidar 
field,  or  work,  and  tho  s^ni  dn^  to  etety  maa  at  the  dose  of  every  week  iii 
the  j%mi  At  the  ettd  of  each  ittonth  a  statement  is  ^Ven  in  tmbtdar  form, 
of  Ae  average  eosi  per  man,  flMr  the  kbor  performed,  and  the  avenige  cost 
€i  the  whole  form,  per  aere,  fbr'Aie  oost  of  dcdtivation ;  thns  at  the  end  of 
the  year  these  a^^arijiM  show  precisely  the  iaorease  or  diminntioB  of  labor 
and  its  cost 

The  time  book,  which  had  been  kept  without  intiarmission  for  lb  years, 
afforded  mndi  to  eseamino  ited  excite  interest.  It  appeared  that  dvdbg  the 
ail  years,  the  mazimnm  ratd  of  wages  for  any.  year  was  fer^tiree  cents  per 
day,  and  the  lowest"  rate  of  ilNLges  was  thirty-nine  cents  p«r  day.  The  fd- 
lowiag  figures  are  taken  from  the  time  book  tovhow  the  resnlt  of  the  pan 
1848  and  1849: 

*«  1610.  do  1,779 

«  1848.  TotiUuBOWlorwaswpMdforliaioriiDceliCJaii. iSlS  98 

*'  1848.                                             do                                    808  61 

**  1848.  AverigeeotiofoaelinHui  employed  per  day............... 48 

"  1848.                                            do 8ff 

*<  1848.  AT«ii«eooelort)ie  wkole  &niieraf8Mr«%. SMperaora. 

**  1848.                                            do                         188       «• 

It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the  labor  permanently  mnployed  on 
this  boD^  comprises  four  mim  at  annual  wages;  all  other  labor  was  daily 
labor  tkrongh  harve8tiiig>  or  for  ditching  and  other  neoessary  wotk.  In  the 
absence  of  any  other  exact  account  of  labor  on  other  forms,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  the  cost  of  $2.34  per  acre  et  #1.98  per  aere  is  relatively 
high  or  low;  yet  the  foet  that  a  form  may  be  eultivated  at  about  two  dollars 
per  acre  for  all  necessary  labor,  is  an  important  festiire  in  fomy^  accounts. 
It  is  the  citttom  in  thb  county  to  pay  laborere  aiMrtun  rkte'  of  money  wa- 
ges, and  to  furnish  them  with  board  and  lodging;  it  is  necessary  thmrefoi^ 
to  asoertain  the  average  oost  to  the  former  incurred  for  board  and  lodging. 
It  is  believed  that  twenty  cents  per  day  is  the  foir  average,  which  if  added 
to  the  money  oost  of  labor  as  above  established,  would  make  the  nwiTitniiyw^ 
value  of  per  diem  wages  to  be  sixty-three  cents,  and  the  minimum  rate  to  be 
fiffy-mne  oentsper  day.    Toavoid  doubt  or  questi<m  <mthis  poiniiB  theee- 
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timates  of  enltiTation  of  parfticiilar  crops,  the  hi^ieit  aven^  is  adopted, 
with  the  addition  of  two  cents,  making  the  highest  valoe  of  wages,  including 
board  and  lodging,  to  be  sixty^five  cents  per  d^^j.  A  man  with  a  team  of 
horses  is  worth  $1.50  per  day,  or  a  man  and  team  can  be  hired  to  plow  th^ 
soil  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per  acre ;  this  latter  rate  is  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowii^  estimates. 

It  is  trae  that  higher  rates  are  paid  by  persons  nnmindfol  of  the  eost,  and 
there  are  numbers  of  pradent,  caotious  £Eurmers,  who  do  not  pay  as  high  as 
the  adopted  rates.  Upon  the  above  basis  the  yalne  of  fiurming  mi^  be  esti- 
mated, and  as  a  uniform  rate  of  product  is  necessary  for  a  standard,  the 
latest  estaUished  averages  of  the  county  are  assumed,  vii: 

Wheat, 20  busheb  per  acre. 

Barley, 21  " 

Oats, 88  " 

Eye,  12  •* 

Buckwheat, 17  " 

Indian  com, 82  ** 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  grain  crops  of  the  county  for  the  year  1850, 
will  prove  a  yield  of  much  higher  averages,  yet  to  avoid  error,  it  is  prudent 
to  base  all  calculations  upon  data,  which  may  give  equal  or  better  results  in 
yean  tooome.     ^ 

Wheat. 

Cost— Plowing  a  fidlow,  first  time,  per  acre, |1  00 

second  time,            100 

f(»r  seeding,              ,•,.  1  00 

Sowii^, • 06 

Harrowing  three  times,  at  88  ots.  eadi, 1  14 

Cradling  and  binding, , 70 

Housing,  •  •  * 80 

Threshing*  20  bushels,  at  8  cts., 1  60 

Conveyance  to  market, 40 

'           Seed  wheat,  two  bushels,  « 2  00 

Interest  on  value  of  land,  at  $50  per  acre, 8  60 


12  70 


^ThetnTeUiof  B«obiiMtdiVfeS|cia.perb«lMl, S^sii. 

Four  hones  fomkbed  bjr  proprietor,  eqoal  to 3    ** 

Board  of  meomndhorvet, ,..  1|  « 

8    <<perbalL 
Ho  ooei  of  tWeihiny  often  eateoede  tide  eetimate. 
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Piodwi--Tweaty bwlieLicfokn grain, ftl II,....  $20  00 

Two  tMfl  of  04nw,  • 6  00 

25  00 

Profit  per  acre, $12  80 


Barley. 

Cofi — Plowing  and  harrowing,  first  time,.  • |1  88 

•eoond  time,* 1  88 

Sowing, 06 

Harrowing  in  theaeed, 88 

Ha(/*oo0tof  80  loads  of  manure,  12  jl  eta.  per  load,  1  88 

Haoling  and  distribnting  manure, •••  1  50 

Harreating  and  housing, , 1  00 

Threshing  21  buaheb,  at  8  ota., 1  68 

Conye janoe  to  market, •  •  40 

Seed,  three buahda, ••••••«•  1  50 

IntereatoATalneof  land,...., ••.•••  8  50 

U66 

Prodnet— Twentj-one  busheb  barley,  at  50  ota.,. ...  $10  50 

Two  tons  of  straw, 5  00 

16  50 

Profit,  per  acre, 10  84 


Oati. 

Cost — Plowing  and  harrowing,  first  time,.  •••.•••••••  11  88 

second  time,.. •• 188 

Sowing, 06 

Harrowing  in  the  seed, r « •  • .  •  88 

tHalf  cost  of  30  loads  manure,  at  12|ots.,  per  load,  1  88 

Hauling  and  distributing  manure, 1  50 

Hanresting  and  housing, 1  00 

Threshing  88  bushels,  at  6  cts., 2  28 

•  n iin<i ihray  Mtmrnry  to  plow  twJM for  bitey {  yetiaikewMdfoooditlooof  iim7teaf,a 
Weomet  witiml  ■ad  nuttmuj, 

t  A  portion  of  tiMOMnorM  mar  b«  proporix  ehuftdtotk^mtadowlolt;  the  Mlimttw  na j  b«  ir»- 
iMd  M  to  the  eropt  raeeiring  tlio  ftppUeatkm  of  iiMiiiir«t,  yet  they  moit  not  be  oeoitted  et  a  ehaig* 
■poa  eooM  di?y  on  of  the  roiatioa  pnotieed. 
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Coi«H-Se^08*»i  Areelffldiel,  «t284rts., 84 

IniiereaftonTalaeoflaQcl^,  at  $AO|«»*«f«.»..      8  50 

|U  20 
ProdiM!t---Tliirt7-ei^tb^^  ..  $10  64 

Two  tons  of  straw, • ,     5  00 

15  64 

Profit,  per  aove, $144 


BucktDheat. 

Costp— Plowing  and  harrowing  twice, $1  88 

SowingOcts.,  and  harrowing  in  88  cts.,«» •  44 

Seed, , 25 

Harvesting  and  boosing, 1  00 

Threshing,. 50 

Cleaning  and  deUrering, 60 

Interest  on  the  Tahie  of  land,  at  $50, 8  60 

7  57 

Prodnoi— Seventeen  bndiels  of  clean  seed,  at  50  ets.,  •••••.  8  50 

Pn^t,  per  acre, ••,, ••«,  |0  98 


Rye. 

Cost— Plowing  and  harrowing,  twice, $2  76 

Sowing  and  harrowing  in» •••••••••  44 

Seed,  two  bnshels,  at  62}  cts., .  1  25 

Harvesting  and  housing,  • 1  00 

Threshing  12  bnshels,  at  8  cts.,. 96 

Delivering,  ••••.,. , , 20 

Interest  on  value  of  land, • 8  50 

10  11 

Product—Twelve  bnshels  rye,  at  70  ct|i^ $8  40 

Two  tons  straw, ••••••, 5  00 

18  40 

Profit,  per  acre, $8  29 
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Cortr-Plowing  iod  hanowing,  twice, $2  76 

aOfofSOkMdiof  BUBiife,  a^  12^  elt.  per  load,  1  88 

Hauling  and  diatribating  manore, 1  50 

PkntiBg, 1  40 

Seed,  fl?e  qwuptS) 20 

9ffat,fleo0Bd  and  Udid  hoeing, 1  96 

Gnttiiig  and  stouting, 1  00 

Hnaki^  and  hoaabg,  at  S  e*B.  par  boskd, 96 

SheDiBf  and  delhfering, 50 

lBieraloftTafaMofknd,ft4t50periore, 8  50 

15  65 
Piodiioi--Tliirt7-two  boflheb,  ft4  50  eta., $16  00 

Two  tons  of  fodder, 5  00 

21  00 


Pro8t,  per  aore, $5  85 

Hay. 

Coti— Top  dressing, |1  00 

Cutting  and  making, 2  00 

8  00 
Interest  on  the  yalne  of  the  land, 8  50 


6  50 
Piod«et^Twoteii»ha7ratt6.00, 12  00 

Profit,  per  acroi • .•     8$  50 

The  many  incidental  profits  from  butter  and  cheese,  milk,  dried  fruits, 
honey,  poultry  and  manure,  may  be  set  off  against  the  value  of  the  feed  and 
oare  of  the  stock ;  allowing  these  items  to  balance,  the  following  general  as* 
timate  iqay  b«  mado  for  a.fi^m  of  one  bwdred  aorea: 

Prefiloii  25  acres  of  wheat,  at  $12.80, $807  50 

5  «"       barley^  84... ........  4  20 

6  ««       oats,  2.58, 7  20 

1       <'       b«ekwhea4»       98 98 

1       "       rya,  8^9, 8  29 

15       "       com,  5^5 80  26 

15       ''       hay,  6.00, 90  00 
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Profit  <m  8  acres  of  pasture,  OO...... 0  00 

25       "       &Uow,  00, 0  00 

lOOacres^Tesanettpr^of. $498  87 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  profit  is  equal  to  a  fraction  more  than  9|%%  per 
cent,  on  the  value  of  the  land  at  fifty  dollars  per  acre,  after  allowing  seren 
per  cent,  for  the  capital  invested,  which  is  added  to  the  cost  of  prodoctioB 
on  each  article. 

It  nnist  be  remembered,  also,  that  the  above  estimate  is  made  on  the 
average  products  of  the  county,  by  which  the  good  fiumer  is  brought  to  a 
level  with  the  indifferent  cultivator,  and  the  careless,  reckless  man,  is  ele- 
vated to  the  same  position*  It  is  well  known  that  the  usual  crops  of  a  care- 
ful cultivator  are  usually  over — 

25  bushels  of  wheat   per  acre 
32        "  barley  " 

45        «  oats  " 

20        "  rye  " 

20        "  buckwheat     " 

60        "  Indian  com    " 

If,  then,  the  estimate  of  profits  is  made  on  these  products  per  acre,  a  fium 
of  one  hundred  acres  would  yield  a  nett  profit  to  the  proprietor  as  follows : 

On  25  acres  of  wheat, $482  50 

5  "  barley, 81  70 

5  «*  oats, 17  00 

1  ''  buckwheat, 2  48 

1  "  rye, 8  89 

15  "  Indiancom, 290  25 

15  "  hay, 90  00 

8  *'  pasture, 0  00 

25  "  fallow, 0  00 

100  acres,  well  cultivated,  gives  a  profit, •••    $872  77 

In  this  case  good  cultivation  gives  a  nett  profit  of  IT^Vo  P^  ^^^  <ni 
the  value  of  the  land,  over  and  above  the  cost  for  use  of  capital  invested. 
If  a  more  minute  estimate  of  profit  is  desired«  an  allowance  should  be  made 
for  the  use  of  capital  invested  in  stock,  machinery  and  implements,  and  also 
for  annual  deterioration,  or  wear  and  tear.  The  nett  profit,  as  here  estimi^ 
ted,  is  the  excess  of  vake  of  products,  over  the  cost  of  labor  or  exertioa, 
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aad  OFBT  tho  legii  Take  of  cipiltl  ooonintd  in  tyming,  wlwtlier  it  be  hdd 
in  the  AMpe  of  land,  stock  or  implemoits.  (See  the  wtiole  "Labor,"  page 
555.)  It  is  from  thia  ezeeas,  that  the  fiurmer  prorideB  the  oomforts  and  m* 
jojmaits  of  hia  household ;  he  finds  eontentm^t,  a  hi^ppy  eondition,  into 
which  neither  avarioe  nor  ooyetoosness  ean  find  entrance ;  where  happiness 
dwells  in  follness  of  heart,  he  contemplates  the  many  mercies  received  and 
enjoyed,  ooonting  then  as  a  shadowed  foretaste  of  that  blessedness  which  is 
promised  to  the  upright  man,  as  without  measure  and  widiout  end. 

Lahor  and  Wages. 

Labor  or  human  exertion  is  the  chief  source  of  income ;  the  only  reliable 
source  of  wealth.  Labor  is  the  price,  the  first  price  of  all  things,  for  man 
is  compelled  to  adapt  his  labor  to  production,  that  he  may  secure  a  con* 
tinuance  of  liie,  and  increase  his  comfort  and  happiness. 

The  objects  upcm  which  man  applies  his  labor  are,  the  earth  with  its  ele- 
ments,  and  to  whidi  by  degrees  are  added,  stock  and  utensils,  and  these 
constitute  capital.  These  are  ftmdamental  truths,  and  invariable  for  it  mat- 
ters not  how  kbor  is  i^jdied,  whether  in  i^culture  or  manu&etures ;  in 
oommerce  or  trade ;  the  principal  remains  constant,  that  labor  is  <he  first 
price  of  all  things. 

The  viJue  of  labor  fluctuates,  and  the  value  of  capital  fluctuates,  accord- 
ing  to  the  capacity  of  man  to  extend  or  increase  productiveness,  and  to  effect 
the  distribution  of  the  products  of  their  capacity.  Wages  is  the  compensa- 
tion givMi  for  the  industry  and  skill  applied  to  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  all  commodities. 

Without  attempting  here  to  exannne  into  the  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy, it  may  be  sufficient  to  state  that,  founded  upon  the  experience  and 
intelligence  of  the  people,  a  law  exists  in  this  State  fixing,  or  arbitrarily  es* 
tablishing  the  value  of  the  use  of  money,  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Mon^  in  emn  has  no  value  in  itself  beyond  the  price  of  the  metal  and  the 
labor  applied  to  give  it  form,  ornament  and  distribution;  but  the  conve- 
nience of  man  for  the  interchange  of  commodities,  has  caused  a  convention- 
al agreement  whereby  money  L  e.  gold  and  silver  is  made  the  repraenta' 
twe  of  capital,  whether  it  be  land,  stock,  or  implements  and  utensils ;  and 
by  a  more  recent  arrangement,  the  promissory  obligations  of  companies  of 
individuals,  are  made  to  represent  gold  and  silver  coin. 

An  income  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum  is  equivalent  to  a  rent  of  tha^ 
value  from  any  source,  and  is  a  measure  of  value,  so  long  as  the  law  con- 
tinues in  force,  whereby  labor  and  wages  may  be  estimated. 

It  is  important  for  the  brmer  folly  to  understand  the  quantum  of  kbor  or 
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eMsrtkmmbUk  em  b«  eiqMBded  bk  a  gtrm  tiise,  witlMiil  ii^iBiiig  Ad  haeaam 
firuoe.  It  18  importMit  for  hki  to  vadeisteid  llie  ooltte  ef  bis  MUMUd  prtK 
dttetf,  and  ih«  proportioa  mnA  Tatoe  bears  to  tbe  arbknuy  legal  aimtial 
value  of  oi^tal  he  holds  m  tin  ibape  of  ksde,  atodt)  implemcBts,  tttenfb 
and  wagaa :  the  excess  beyond  ikis  value  ia  aocunalstkm  or  proit. 

It  nniflt  be  apparoit  tiiat  in  the  earij  settleaent  ctf  theeoon^  of  Seoeeai 
the  popidation  being  thiA,  sad  eaeh  dwelfing  te  diatamt  fhna  another,  tibe 
proprietors  recrived  a  oompMa^ely  small  prSpevtioB  of  the  value  of  tiMr 
crops,  because  the  price  of  labor,  the  cost  of  distribation,  and  value  of  capi- 
tal invested,  consumed  nearly  the  whole  of  that  value. 

Afl  the  stream  of  population  pouxed  in  ufon  ihe  eeuntj,  lands  wen  in 
demand,  and  as  the  supply  diminished,  the  value  increased,  and  with  it  iha 
value  of  all  products  was  enhanced.  Aa  the  wants  of  the  peojple  inorenaed, 
labor  was  applied  with  better  effoct,  prodtteiag  a  greater  amount  of  piodwta 
from  the  same  area.  The  proprietor  did  not  reoeive  any  greater  prpp^^ 
^itm  of  the  products  than  Ibrmerly,  because  the  cost  of  labnr  and  diatribstMB 
was  not  diminished,  yet  he  reorived  a  better  income  er  value  from  the  capital 
invested,  because  the  quantity  he  did  reoeive  bearing  a  hq^wr  vahie,  ena* 
bled  him  to  command  a  greater  variety  of  oomfbiia  in  esehsnge  for  hia 
products.  The  laborer,  however,  received  less,  inasmuch  aa  the  prodaota 
being  higher  in  value,  his  libor  recttved  in  exchange  a  less  proportions  of 
the  products. 

Labor  fluctuates  in  value  like  commodities,  in  pvopor&n  to  ihe  msipphfi 
the  compensation  f<Hr  labor,  is  at  times  deporessed  below  its  natural  vdue  from 
temporary  causes,  such  as  an  influx  trom  emigration,  or  otijecta  of  i^eeola^ 
tive  desire,  but  aa  theae  caoaea  are  tempoiary  or  artificial  they  never  endure 
but  for  a  time,  and  the  prinoiplea  above  named  maintain  their  ateadfiMt 
power. 

It  must  be  apparrat  that  though  the  value  of  labor,  or  wages,  m^  main- 
tain aa  Ugh  a  rate  aa  heretofore,  it  is  nominal  aa  regards  the  laborer,  for  his 
food,  fuel  and  other  comforts  consnme  a  laiger  portion  of  his  exertkma : 
tiiia  however,  is  in  scmie  measure  balanced  by  the  usually  ^fimkoshed  coat 
of  his  dielter,  clothing  and  foreign  oommodities.  The  interest  and  well- 
fare  of  the  county  of  Seneca  am  so  lutimatdy  eonneoted  and  blended  with 
the  prindplea  wluch  govern  labor  and  wages,  it  behooves  every  man  who 
would  thrive  and  act  justly,  who  would  mete  out  to  hia  fellow  cceatnaee 
a  &ir  oompensation  for  their  labor  or  ex^rtiona,  not  grudgingly  or  of  neoes- 
rity ;  it  behooves  every  such  man  to  examine  and  study  these  prinoiplea; 
the  laboring  man  should  be  aided  in  comprehending  the  tme  aonroe  of  hia 
compensation,  and  the  meana  by  which  hia  wagaa  cin  be  i 
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A  dear  Mid  eeirliin  wwm  of  Mtimi  for  Mb  ol^eot  is  to  tfe  fbnnd  in  a 
di&akm  <tf  good  Judu^  indu^,  mod  eipedaUj  a  oureAd  dissennnatioii  of 
knowledgo  tmomg  ike  pocq»Ie.  Thaoo  wo  tiko  boot  and  snreBt  meam  for 
iosUiniaf  wi^$es  at  a  rate  whiA  Aall  ^o  to  tlie  laborer  a  Cur  proportion 
of  annnal  {MTodnotfl. 

No  artifimlt  arbitfarj,  or  oottTODtkmal  aids  wiH  ever  sustain  labor,  or 
give  it  character ;  all  reliance  upon  other  means  than  personal  exertion  for 
sdf-soppoii  lead  to  degradation,  and  to  the  seeking  after  aocnmolation  bj 
speonlaltve  objeols  or  views,  as  gronndless  and  ftitfle  as  chance. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  tmnatoral  appetite  for  wealth  must  be  abated  as 
a  nvisaaoe,  before  agrieoltaral  labor  will  be  as  well  rewarded  as  misemploj- 
ed  intellect ;  severely  true  as  this  may  be,  to  some  extent,  it  seems  to 
prove  the  neeeadty  of  removing  that  ignorance,  which  is  the  foster  mother 
of  the  diseased  appetite ;  and  to  eradicate  the  cancerons  desire  to  acquire 
property,  without  producing  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that  labor  is  the  source  of  all  exchangeable  products, 
consequently  the  souree  of  all  wealth.  Labor  has  within  sixty  years  changed 
iint  forests  of  Seneca  county  Into  rich,  productive  fields.  Labor  has  driven 
the  "  western  limit'*  firom  the  waters  of  Seneca  lake  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, studding  the  intervening  country  with  villages,  towns  and  cities ;  and 
even  now,  at  this  day,  the  western  limit  flying  before  human  exertion  has 
reached  the  riiores  of  the  Pa(»fic  ocean. 

The  subject  of  labor  and  wages  is  full  of  interest  and  importance  to  the 
agrionltorist,  and  is  entitled  to  more  consideration  than  is  consistent  with 
the  Umtts  of  this  work ;  with  a  view  to  the  better  comprehension  of  its  bear- 
ings and  as  data  tor  contemplation  introductory  to  its  examination,  the  fore- 
going observations  have  been  made  and  the  following  practical  remarks  are 
^ven  as  the  character  and  uses  of  agrioultural  labor  in  t&e  county  of  Seneca. 
Farm  operations  are  carried  on  either, 

1st.  By  laborers  who  engage  to  perform  all  required  services,  for  their 
board  and  lodging  and  a  stipulated  amount  of  money,  for  the  fixed  period 
of  (meyear. 

2d.  By  laborers  who  engage  on  similar  conditions,  from  month  to  month, 
or  leas  periods  than  a  year. 

8d.  By  laborers  who  engage  to  work  by  the  day. 

4th.  By  laborers  who  undertake  to  perform  specific  work,  in  a  given 
time,  and  for  a  certain  sum  of  money. 

These  several  methods  have  their  peculiar  advantages,  but  as  a  general 
rule,  where  a  farmer  conducts  hb  operations  with  system,  order  and  econo- 
my, the  yearly  laborer  is  the  most  serviceable  and  reliable.    The  quantum  of 
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ezertian  oaa  be  regalated  by  the  bnsmess  of  ike  ftrm ;  ftnd  here  it  may  be 
remarked  as  a  general  nde,  the  kbcar  cf  a  man,  a  boy  and  two  horses  are 
Beoessary  for  the  thorough  eoltiyation  of  eveiy  hundred  acres.  This 
qoantnm  of  labor  should  ever  be  considered  as  the  minimum  f»K>portion, 
for  a  more  parsimonious  system,  is  usually  attended  by  indifferent  crops,  a 
weedy  fiurm,  and  denial  of  many  essential  domestic  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

To  laborers  employed  by  the  year  may  beoommitted  the  care  of  all  stock ; 
they  will  thrive  under  steady,  unchanged  attention.  Such  laborers  beii^ 
under  the  immediate  and  constant  supervision  and  influence  of  tiie  proprie- 
tor, are  generally  more  attentive  to  their  duties,  and  of  a  higher  moral 
character  than  the  floating  class  of  men. 

The  second  class  of  laborers,  or  those  who  engage  by  the  month  only,  hav- 
ing no  continuous  interest  in  the  afEairs  of  the  employer,  may  net  be  relied 
on,  to  the  same  extent  as  men  hired  by  the  year.  Doubtless  there  are  men 
who  adopt  this  mode  of  applying  their  labor  from  uncontrolable  circum- 
stances and  often  prove  to  be  worthy  of  all  oonfidenoe,  yet  as  a  general  rule 
this  class  is  actuated  by  a  restless  spirit,  roving  and  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  eagerly  seeking  advantage  from  the  unwary,  and  sinking  from  year 
to  year  into  want  and  wretchedness. 

Bay  laborers,  and  job  laborers  form  the  third  and  fourth  class.  When  a 
sufficient  number  of  men  can  be  collected  and  employed  by  the  day,  or  to 
perform  a  specific  work,  forming  ean  be  conducted  with  more  care  and 
economy ;  for  particular  work  can  then  be  accomplished  at  any  given  period 
with  more  effect  and  in  less  time.  Such  men  working  by  the  job  exort 
themselves  greatly,  with  the  deare  of  gam,  but  with  men  thus  employed ; 
there  is  no  sympathy,  no  bond  of  union  between  them  and  the  employer, 
they  come  and  go  at  their  pleasure,  and  too  often  are  disposed  to  waste  time, 
to  perform  as  small  a  portion  of  labor  as  may  be,  and  are  ever  clamorous  for 
as  large  or  larger  compensation  than  the  most  steady  thorough-bred  farmer. 

The  annual  laborer  is  therefore  more  senriceaUe  to  the  agriculturist 
than  any  other  class  of  assutants ;  between  them  exists  a  closer  relation, 
it  is  in  a  d^pree  a  social  relation ;  a  lively  interest  is  inculcated  in  the  wel- 
fore  of  each,  and  where  kind  foelings  and  just  treatment  prevail,  respect  and 
regard  are  enlisted  for  the  employer ;  order,  system  and  morality  are  habit- 
ual, content  and  happiness  characterise  alike  every  passing  month. 

The  rates  of  wages  for  labor  in  the  county  of  Seneca  vary  from  eight  to  ten 
dollars  per  month,  for  men  when  employed  by  the  year.  Twelve  dollars 
per  month  are  paid  to  men  engaged  for  one  to  four  months.  Fifty  cents 
per  day  to  daily  laborers. 
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To  all  peraoau  eagftged  for  the  periods  above  2iamed,  ibeb  board  and 
lodging  10  provided  at  tbe  ooet  of  the  fiurmer. 

The  wages  <tf  female  hhat  is  from  fifty  oents  to  one  dollar  per  week  ao- 
oording  to  the  oapamty  or  employment  of  the  person ;  board  and  lodging  at 
the  cost  of  the  fiumer. 

Agricultural  Societies^  Ftdrt^  ^c 

A  oharaoteristio  feature  (tf  the  fSurmer's  life  and  ooenpation  is,  the  moral 
associations  which  arise  and  are  fostered  in  every  good  mind.  The  success 
of  a  neighbor  is  hailed  joyfully,  as  connected  with  the  soocess  of  all ;  while 
misfortune  commands  his  sympathy,  and  a  wilUng  hand  is  ready  to  aid  in 
the  restoration  of  a  fallen  friend.  The  knowledge  of  the  farmer,  whether  de- 
rived from  study  or  observation  and  confirmed  by  jHractiee,  is  common  stock ; 
there  is  no  monopoly  of  agricultural  improvements,  neither  does  envy  or 
jealousy  ever  rankle  in  the  breast  of  an  hcmest  and  true  farmer,  seeking  for 
advancement  in  his  kborious  calling.  The  fiur  and  upright  agriculturist 
advances  steadily  in  the  estimation  of  his  fellow  men,  his  products  increase, 
and  he  becomes  unconsciously  the  benefactor  of  his  town,  his  county,  and 
hb  State.  Among  such  men,  emulation  is  a  source  of  pure  gratificatioDt 
and  enjoyment  flows  to  all  who  strive  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of 
good  from  the  resources  placed  at  their  command  by  the  all  wise  and  bene- 
volent Creator. 

This  natural  desire  to  excel,  or  to  equal  the  best,  is  praiseworthy  and 
noble ;  4md  to  this  desire  may  be  in  some  measure  ascribed  the  present  healthy 
condition  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society.  There  is  a  wide  dis- 
tinction between  societies  of  farmers  under  the  existing  statute,  and  other 
associations  of  men.  In  many,  and  perhaps  most  societies,  men  strive  to 
keep  knowledge  to  themselves,  charging  a  fee  or  price  for  its  use,  or  sur« 
rounding  it  with  ceremonies  and  mysteries  obstructing  free  access.  This  is 
often  done  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  the  distribution  would  dimmish  ihm 
store,  and  interfere  with  their  welfue :  not  so  with  agricultural  societies, 
their  chief  aim  is  to  collect  knowledge  for  gratuitous  and  wide  dissemination. 

The  folly  of  hoarding  and  withholding  knowledge  by  rules  and  restrictions, 
must  be  evident  fh>m  the  fact  that  the  possessor  is  not  less  rich  by  giving  it 
away.  No,  he  is  as  wealthy  as  ever,  even  though  he  has  made  hundreds  as 
rich  as  himself;  in  one  sense  he  recdves  a  rich  reward,  for  he  obtains  dis- 
tinction for  the  imparted  knowledge,  a  distinction  which  every  liberal  bene- 
factor is  sure  to  receive  from  his  fellows.  Both  men  and  societies  are  bene- 
fited by  the  free  distribution  of  knowledge,  for  by  knowledge  they  obtain 
power,  not  only  the  power  to  perform  and  the  power  which  distinction  grants. 
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bit  ftbo  ihe  power  to  g&vMk ;  for  tbe  greater  knowledge  necessarily  controls 
tlie  leaser. 

13ie  tdiott  mA  design  of  the  national  patent  oAce  bdicates  8th)ngl^  the 
derire  of  men  to  keep  ksaowledge  to  therandves,  nkly  dopposing  tbe  disoo- 
Tery  of  a  new  principle ;  and  in,  perbaps,  a  majority  of  casies,  the  same  of- 
fioe  prores  that  man,  ranging  in  a  circle,  does  but  stnmble  on  some  thought 
which  has  been  conceived  before,  yet  in  the  lapse  of  time  and  loye  of 
diaage,  b  oovered  wi^dust  and  forgotten. 

.  Nature's  principles  eVer  rettak  the  same :  man  comes  into  the  world  ig- 
norant and  helpless ;  from  the  moment  of  his  birth  he  accumulates  know- 
ledge by  die  sense  of  feeling  and  insight.  In  time  he  is  able  to  reason,  then 
to  inyestigate ;  and' though  his  years  be  prolonged  to  three  score  and  ten, 
yet  there  is  scant  time  for  the  strongest  mind  to  embrace  more  than  a  small 
number  of  Nature's  principles.  As  these  principles  are  unchanging,  the  most 
▼porous  mind  soonest  comprehends  such  as  are  brought  within  its  scope,  and 
endeavors  to  apply  them  to  useful  purposes.  Age  after  age  these  efforts  are 
the  same,  as  is  often  maiiifested  at  the  patent  office,  where  continued  appli- 
cations are  made  to  secure  results  of  long  and  toilsome  investigations,  doomed 
to  disappointment  by  the  recorded  history  of  similar  labors  with  like  results, 
overloading  the  record  pages  of  the  department. 

The  aim,  dien,  of  bniiers,  should  be  to  avoid  the  fruitless  attempt  to  dis- 
cover new  principles,  for  such  are  not,  but  by  investigation  and  research  to 
oomprehend  and  aet  upon  principles  established  from  the  beginning  by  an 
allwise  power;  and  when,  by  study  and  patience,  he  has  learned  to  increase 
his  crops  to  twice  their  present  yield  by  an  undeviating  rule,  then  freely  to 
^ve  of  that  knowled^:  his  reward  w9I  be  abundance  and  distinction,  his 
wealth  cannot  and  win  not  be  impaired  by  the  equal  success  of  others,  for 
fOeoess  in  agricfulture  encourages  suooess  in  every  other  industrial  ooonpation, 
ever  creating  additional  sources  for  a  greater  demand  of  products;  his  dis- 
tfaiotion,  if  meekly  borne,  will  be  an  abiding  honorable  estimation  among  his 
countrymen. 

Hen  thus  actuated,  when  collected  in  associations  or  societies,  stimulate 
aB  within  their  infhience  to  improvement  and  increase,  to  competence  and 
happbess.  The  reverse  of  this  picture  need  not  be  drawn,  it  is  the  down- 
hfll  road,  rapid  in  descent,  leacBng  direct  to  error  and  wretchedness. 

The  Seneca  Comity  AgriouItunJ  Society  is  supported  by  farmers  and  me- 
chanics, and  for  several  years  with  spirit  and  seal.  The  annual  celebrations 
are  held  in  one  of  the  principal  villages,  as  early  in  the  autumn  as  convenience 
w3I  permit,  after  the  harvest  has  been  secured ;  when  the  fitrmer,  with  his 
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wife,  bis  sons  and  dAUgblers,  enoonrage  and  enliven  by  tbebr  presence  tkit 
jojouB  festiyaL 

So  great  is  tbe  asssemblage  at  tbe  annual  fiur,  tbat  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  tbe  society  in  tbe  town  of  Ovid,  neitber  cborcb  nor  court  bouse  could 
oontain  tbe  tbrong ;  and  wben,  on  tbe  second  day,  tbe  bour  arrived  for  tbe 
annual  address,  tbe  crowd  bastened  to  tbe  public  square,  wbere  tbe  speaker* 
beld  tbe  dense  mass  in  stedfast  attention  for  more  iban  one  bour. 

During  l!be  earlier  days  of  tbe  society,  tbe  fiurmers  were  distrustful  of  tbe 
^  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it ;  but  as  years  rolled  on,  fiiicts  were  disclosed 
among  tbe  members  tending  to  insure  an  increase  of  products,  witb  less  risk 
of  a  fiulure  in  orops,*and  a  better  cultivation  of  tbe  soil  witb  less  outlay  of 
money.  At  tbis  day  its  utility  b  admitted,  and  every  prudent  farmer  feehi 
tbe  propriety  and  necessity  for  its  support  and  success. 

Tbe  limited  patronage  derived  from  tbe  State  is  well  bestowed,  forming 
one  of  tbe  links  in  a  cbain  wbicb  voluntarily  unites  tbe  bearts  of  tbe  people 
to  tbe  concentrated  power  tbey  bave  delegated  to  tbe  few,  to  be  cautiously 
used  for  tbe  good  of  all.  Tbey  view  tbis  patronage  as  an  expression  of  good 
will  to  a  class  wbose  numerical  superiority  over  all  otbers  gives  not  only  tbe 
Bustaining  power  of  life,  but  also  tbe  main  moral  and  pbyncal  support  of 
tbe  government.  Tbe  benefits  to  tbe  State  arising  from  tbe  county  societies 
ure  great  and  enduring,  for  every  effort  wbicb  increases  tbe  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, gives  increase  to  all  industrial  occupations,  tbereby  indirectly  inducing 
an  increase  of  population,  and  directly  increasing  tbe  wealtb  and  prosperity 
ofibeStote. 

Tbe  premiums  offered  by  tbe  county  society  on  stock,  improved  fium  cul- 
tivation, on  crops,  and  otber  pursuits  of  industry,  are  bestowed  witb  judg- 
ment and  good  discretion,  altbougb  attention  to  usefrd  and  important  details 
is  neglected.  In  tbe  classes  of  live  stock,  every  animal  offered  for  tbe  pre- 
mium sbould  be  registered,  accurately  on  tbe  books  of  tbe  society,  witb  a 
bistory  or  statement  of  its  age,  parentage,  and  weigbt.  If  a  cow,  tbe  qual- 
ities for  milk  and  butter  and  ber  breed,  sbould  be  added ;  tbe  times  of  calving, 
and  the  cbaracter  of  ber  calves ;  tbe  quantity  of  milk  given  per  twenty-four 
bours,  per  week  and  montb  for  a  given  period,  by  weigbt  or  measure ;  tbe 
amount  of  cbeese  and  butter  in  any  given  time  from  an  ascertained  quantity 
of  milk  or  cream,  and  tbe  duration  of  ber  milking  period :  all  tbese  and  like 
details  sbould  be  recorded.  Tbe  bistory  of  eaob  buU,  ox,  cow,  borse,  and 
every  otber  class  of  animals  offered  for  premium,  would  in  a  few  years  form 
a  deposit  of  facts  most  useftil  to  every  careful  fiumer,  and  it  ougbt  to  be  so 

•  Prof.  John  P.  Norton. 
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irrsDged  by  an  index  thai  an  easy  reference  conld  be  had  at  all  times  to  the 
character  of  any  and  every  animal  therein  recorded. 

Another  improvement  may  be  suggested  in  the  application  of  premiums  to 
crops,  and  the  suggestion  here  made  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  practice 
of  the  State  Agricultural  society.  Under  the  present  system  a  judgment  is 
formed  upon  the  produce  of  two  acres,  or  in  some  cases  on  five  acrQS  of 
gram,  though  generally  on  the  merits  of  two  acres.  It  must  be  evident  that 
accidental  circumstances  may  affect  favorably  a  small  portion  of  land,  with- 
out the  exercise  of  skill  or  labor,  and  thus  give  an  unjust  advantage  to 
design  over  merit. 

Natural  beauty  of  position  or  an  unusual  outlay  of  capital,  may  give  great 
additional  value  to  an  estate,  yet  these  efforts  do  not  fall  within  the  legiti- 
mate object  of  a  county  society,  on  which  to  bestow  premiums.  The  award 
should  be  for  skill,  judgment,  economy,  system  and  success  in  the  aggregate, 
and  not  in  part :  on  the  whole  crop  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats  or  com,  or 
any  other  product,  not  on  any  two  selected  acres 

The  quantity  per  acre  of  the  crop  will  generally  offer  the  best  test  of  a 
fiurmer's  skill.  If  ten  acres  be  the  minimum  area  for  a  large  premium  on 
grain,  it  will  avoid  the  accidental  or  chance  advantages  alluded  to. 

It  may  be  that  many  good  cultivators  do  not  sow  so  large  an  area  of  grain 
(ten  acres.)  As  no  man  should  be  excluded  from  competition,  a  premium 
not  materially  variant  from  the  former  should  be  offered  for  areas  of  grain 
not  exceeding  ten,  nor  less  than  four  acres,  thus  covering  the  whole  subject 
as  regards  grain  crops,  and  more  fairly  testing  agricultural  skill,  economy, 
system  and  success. 

The  record  of  all  such  crops  offered  for  the  Society's  premiums  should  be 
clearly  and  distinctly  recorded  for  easy  reference,  that  all  who  desire  it,  may 
know  htno  the  best  crops  are  raised,  and  by  whom.  As  in  regard  to  grain 
and  other  crops,  so  likewise  in  relation  to  all  kinds  of  stock.  These  spe- 
cific records  of  origin,  care,  weight,  mode  of  production,  and  feeding,  and 
quantity  and  quality  of  intended  results,  and  the  economy  practiced  in  each 
case,  should  form  the  basis  of  reward,  and  one  means  of  disseminating 
useful  information. 

Grain  being  the  staple  and  important  product  of  western  New- York,  it 
necessarily  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer.  Yet  wool  is 
an  article  hardly  less  essential  to  the  comfort  of  man,  and  may  reasonably 
and  profitably  command  more  attention  in  this  county  than  is  bestowed  upon 
it.  Higher  premiums  might  advantageously  be  offered  on  sheep  husbandry, 
especially  on  wool.  The  manner  of  feeding  sheep  in  winter  and  summer, 
with  ao  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost,  should  be  carefully  stated  by  all  who 
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offer  sheep  in  competition.  The  average  loss  in  any  given  number  of  sheep 
and  of  the  kmbs,  should  be  stated ;  also  the  proportion  of  sheep  to  the 
pasture  they  ocoupy,  the  value  of  the  different  breeds  for  wool  and  for 
mutton,  and  the  profits  derived  from  each.  These  are  important  items  for 
comparison,  and  need  to  be  more  generally  known. 

Mechanism  is  well  encouraged.  The  farmer  feels  that  the  science  of 
mechanics,  the  proper  i4)plication  of  power,  and  direction  of  motion,  are  no 
less  essential  than  important  for  the  economical  pursuit  and  practice  of  his 
^  vocation,  as  well  as  their  successful  issue.  By  the  skill  and  aid  of  the 
mechanic  he  b  able  to  turn  the  soil  rapidly,  to  divide  it  finely,  to  produce 
more  abundant  crops,  and  as  a  consequence  he  can  afford  to  supply  the 
consumer  at  less  cost.  Thus  from  year  to  year  the  direct  labors  of  the 
farmer  and  mechanic  augment  the  domestic  comforts  of  the  whole  people, 
enriching  the  State.  To  mechanism  therefore  it  is  judicious  to  offer  attract- 
ive premiums.  It  would  be  well  also  to  offer  premiums  for  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments.  Thought  and  reflection  are  the  parents  of  experiment, 
and  practice  is  but  the  effect  of  multiplied  experiments.  It  will  be  admit- 
ted by  observing  men,  that  experimenters  are  too  often  governed  by  fimcy, 
by  idea«  not  derived  from  knowledge,  nor  any  principle  of  nature.  It  fol- 
lows as  a  consequence  that  a  number  of  men  who  style  themselves  "  practi- 
cal men,  or  practical  farmers,"  are  frequently  very  indifferent  cultivators, 
because  they  practice  systems  founded  on  experiment  only,  without  the 
basis  of  the  principles  of  nature  to  guide  and  direct  them.  Practice  is  es- 
sential ;  it  is  indispensable  in  all  the  labors  of  the  farm,  but  when  applied 
to  the  production  of  vegetable  matter,  with  a  view  to  its  greatest  quantity 
at  the  least  cost,  it  requires  the  additional  aid  of  study,  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  soils  used,  and  the  plants  to  be  raised.  It  needs  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  their  elements,  and  of  their  food  and  diseases.  To  attam  this 
knowledge  no  man's  life  is  of  sufficient  span,  if  confined  to  experiment  and 
practice  only.  The  experience  therefore  of  the  practical  farmer  without 
study,  b  of  no  abiding  value.  It  is  walking  in  shadow,  or  with  a  dim  light. 
These  shadows  and  obscurities  are  rapidly  passing  away  by  the  force  of  in- 
telligence, characteristic  of  this  age.  Education  is  easily  obtained,  its 
value  is  understood,  and  its  first  fruits  are  to  teach  men  to  think,  to  reason, 
to  mvestigate.  It  points  out  the  ready  sources  of  knowledge  applicable  to 
his  occupation ;  it  provides  for  him  well  established  principles  and  fEusts  to 
guide  him  in  a  path  free  from  doubt  or  uncertainty.  It  is  within  a  short 
period  of  years  that  the  light  of  science  has  thus  brightened  the  life  and 
prospects  of  the  agricultural  classes  of  men ;  yet  now  the  stream  of  inquiry 
into  cause  and  effect  is  incessant,  rendering  the  life  and  labors  of  the  young 
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vho  aie  spiingiog  mto  actiye  life,  less  onerous  and  more  prodnctaye  duun 
^ere  the  days  of  their  sires. 

This  stimnlns  is  perhaps  the  origin  and  spirit  of  the  county  fcdrs.  There 
mind  meets  mind  throbbing  with  like  impulses,  giving  and  receiving  the 
results  of  thought  verified  by  practice.  There  experiments  should  be  re- 
oorded,  that  enterprise  may  be  encouraged,  that  thoughts  may  be  embodied, 
giving  to  them  a  form  available  to  every  inquirer. 

A  commendable  feature  in  the  action  of  the  Seneca  County  Society  is, 
tiie  radeavor  to  stimulate  the  production  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
such  proportions,  that  no  import  of  any  farm  product  may  occur  within  the 
limits  of  the  county ;  so  to  increase  the  lesser  crops  and  improve  the  larger 
that  an  excess  of  each  kbd  shall  form  an  object  of  export  This  aim  is 
8urely  legitimate  and  sound.  It  deserves  the  zealous  support  and  co-ope- 
ration of  every  furmer  who  loves  his  home,  or  who  would  add  to  the  general 
wel&re,  because  it  is  this  excess  of  products  above  the  wants  of  the  people, 
which  enriches  the  county,  by  augmenting  largely  the  value  of  every  &rm. 

It  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  facts  in  this  survey,  that  the  dairy 
•tock,  and  stock  generally  may  be  profitably  increased*  Swine  and  sheep 
also  are  objects  for  more  attention.  Pasture  lands  may  be  increased  with- 
out encroachment  on  the  area  devoted  to  grain,  as  a  portion  of  the  unim- 
proved acres  can  be  brought  into  useful  cultivation.  Every  grain  crop  may 
be  materially  increased,  not  by  an  extension  of  area,  but  by  better  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  some  portions  of  the  county  which  do  not  yield  more  than 
a  ton  and  a  half  of  poor  hay  to  the  acre.  Such  land  might  be  worked  more 
profitably  by  raising  root  crops,  yielding,  with  moderate  care,  from  six  to 
twelve  tons  of  fodder. 

Many  of  these  objects  have  engaged  the  attention  of  members  of  the  so- 
ciety, which  if  carried  out  as  contemplated,  must  cause  a  high  state  of  cul- 
tivation, and  be  gratifying  to  the  fiirmers  of  the  county. 

In  brining  thb  division  of  the  survey  to  a  close,  it  seems  appropri- 
ate to  add  the  proceedings  of  the  county  society  for  the  year  1850. 
They  will  serve  to  compare  the  present  condition  and  action  of  the  county 
with  the  past,  and  it  may  be  they  will  serve  as  a  beacon  light  in  time  to 
oome. 
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PB0CBBDIN6S  OP  THE  SENECA  COUNTY  AOBICULTUBAL 

80CIBTT,  1850. 

The  pleasant  and  profitable  meeting  of  fiurmen  at  the  annual  celebrn- 
tkm  m  the  preceding  Ootober,  induced  a  more  numerous  attendance  than  is 
nsoal  at  the  winter  meeting,  which  was  convened  by  public  notice  at  the 
Eagle  Tavern,  in  Waterloo,  on  the  31st  day  of  January,  1850.  The  Pre- 
sident acting  as  Vice  President  of  the  State  Society,  being  in  attendance  at 
their  annual  meeting  in  Albany ;  Dr.  John  L.  Eastman,  of  Lodi,  was 
ealled  to  the  chair  and  Wm.  F.  Coan  acted  as  Secretary. 

The  objects  for  competition  at  the  winter  meeting  are  generally  grain, 
grass,  and  other  seeds,  and  flour.  The  committees  having  performed  their 
several  duties,  presented  their  reports  and  award  of  premiums,  which  were 
confirmed  by  the  Society  and  directed  to  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  as  fol- 
lows: 

For  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat  averaging  41 1-6  bushels  per  acre,  to 
P.  J.  Van  Yleet,  Romulus,  $15. 

For  the  best  acre  of  com,  54  28-75  bushels  in  grain  firom  the  acre  to 
Eben.  S.  Bartlett,  Bomulus,  $5. 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  barley,  86  bushels  from  each  acre,  to  Alex« 
•nder  Borison,  of  Fayette,  $8. 

For  the  best  barrel  of  flour  to  N.  H.  Wickoff  &  Co.,  Lodi,  $5. 

For  the  largest  quantity  of  clover  seed  per  acre,  beii^  10^  bushels  on 
5^  acres,  to  Alexander  Rorison,  98. 

A  certificate  was  presented  from  Messrs.  N.  H.  Wickoff  &  Co.,  stating 
that  the  barrel  of  flour  presented  by  them  was  made  from  a  grain  known  by 
the  name  of  Stokum  wheat,  which  weighed  sixty-five  and  a  half  pounds  per 
bushel.* 

Sixty  pounds  of  this  Stokum  wheat  produced, 
48  pounds  2  ounces  of  superfine  flour. 
8      *•      1      "         fine  " 

2      ««      5      "         Cornell       " 
6      ''      0      "        bran  and  shorts. 
0      "      8      "        waste. 

This  wheat  yields  therefore,  a  barrel  of  superfine  flour  from  about  four 
bushels  and  four  pounds,  and  a  yield  of  flour,  fine  and  superfine,  equal  to 
one  barrel  from  three  bushels  and  fifty  pounds  of  the  gram. 

The  field  of  wheat  offered  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Van  Yleet,  of  Romulus, 

•  Aipodmenof  thaStoknmwlMttpluiaiidortbagrakitdflpodtediatbaMiNa^  of  the  Scut 
ilfrievlmrtl  Sodety,  Albtfnr. 
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Beems  to  offer  great  encouragement  to  the  fanners  of  the  count j :  it  is  well 
known  that  Mr.  Van  Yleet  is  a  prudent  and  careful  &nner,  possessing  an 
excellent  soil ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his  soil  obtains  at  his  hand  a  due  pro- 
portion  of  vegetable  matter  and  the  due  quantity  of  mineral  matters  essen- 
tial for  wheat ;  his  certificate  shows  that  six  acres  of  the  field  were  broken 
up  in  1847,  and  covered  with  twenty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure  to  each 
acre,  the  remaining  four  acres  being  a  timothy  sod,  were  fallowed  in  1848, 
and  the  whole  field  was  covered  with  thirty  loads  of  barn-yard  manure 
upon  each  acre.  The  seed  sown  was  the  Hutchinson  and  Soule*0  varieties, 
and  the  product  as  stated,  forty-one  bushels  and  ten  pounds  from  each  acre. 

It  is  not  stated  how  the  manure  was  made,  nor  whether  the  liquid  por- 
tions were  systematically  preserved,  fftcts  important  to  ascertain,  as  having 
a  strong  influence  on  the  wheat  crop. 

The  expense  of  oultivatmg  this  field  was  8147.63,  or  about  U^(l\f  dol- 
lars per  acre.  The  produce  was  sold  at  8s  9d  per  bushel,  giving  $462.29, 
or  a  nett  profit  of  30,\j*o  dollars  per  acre. 

If  this  was  an  isolated  case  it  could  not  be  held  up  with  confidence  to 
farmers,  as  a  point  to  be  reached  by  industry  and  study ;  but  it  is  not  iso- 
lated, very  many  farmers  in  the  county  have  done  the  like.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  on  the  good  wheat  lands,  there  are  several  thousand 
acres,  which  may  be  made  at  moderate  expense  to  produce  crops  equal  to 
Mr.  Van  Vleet's. 

The  transactions  of  the  County  Society  for  the  year  1849,  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  were  directed  to  be  distributed  among  the  Vice  Presidents 
of  the  several  towns  for  sale,  and  the  proceeds  to  be  paid  to  the  treasurer. 

An  election  for  officers  to  serve  for  the  year  1850,  was  held,  and  the 
following  persons  were  elected :  John  Belafield,  of  Fayette,  President. 
Israel  Lisk,  Junius ;  Richard  P.  Hunt,  Waterloo ;  Francis  Yost,  Fayette ; 
Peter  J.  Van  Vleet,  Romulus ;  Jason  Smith,  Tyre ;  Lyman  P.  Crowell, 
Seneoa Falls;  Joseph  Wickoff,  Varick;  James  Be  Mott,  Ovid;  Nelson 
Noble,  Covert ;  Vice  Presidents,  John  B.  Coe,  Treasurer.  Henry  B. 
Bidama,  Secretary. 

The  Executive  Committee  and  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Society 
were  requested  by  notice  from  the  President  to  attend  a  meeting  at  Roger^s 
Hotel,  Rose  Hill,  on  the  21st  March,  the  objects  beii^  to  determine  the 
place  for  celebrating  the  next  annual  fur ;  to  arrange  the  premium  list,  and 
transact  such  other  business  as  the  interests  of  the  Society  might  require. 

The  members  and  others  assembled,  and  the  President  took  the  chair  at 
11  o'clock,  A.  M.  Committees  were  in  attendance  from  the  villages  of 
Seneca  Falls,  Waterloo  and  Ovid,  with  proposals  from  each  place  to  bold 
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the  celebration  of  the  next  annual  hir  in  their  respectfre  villages ;  the  ptf>' 
posalB  were  presented  to  the  President,  when  it  appeared  and  was  declared 
that,  Seneca  Falls  ofii^red  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  as  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  fimds  of  the  Sodety  if  ^e  £ur  was  held  in  that  village.  Wa- 
terloo offered  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars ;  and  Ovid 
offered  two  hundred  and  fifty-one  dollars;  whereupon  it  was  ordered  ^t 
the  annual  &ir  be  held  on  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  1850  at  Ovid. 
The  fc^owing  premiums  were  ordered,  committees  appointed,  and  lists  di* 
rected  to  be  published,  and  in  Uie  following  form: 

Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society  Fair  and  CaiUe  ShoWf  for  1850, 

wiU  be  celebrated  at  Chid  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th  and  27tk 

of  SeptembcTy  1850. 

The  Society  presents  the  following  list  of  premiums  to  be  awarded  to  die 
successful  competitors  at  the  celebration  of  the  County  Fair,  to  be  held  at 
Ovid,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  26th  and  27th  of  September,  1850. 

Farms. 

For  die  best  managed  &rm,. Diploma,  and  a  subsoil  plow. 

For  the  second  best, • • •••••  $5  00 

For  the  thurd  best, 8  00 

The  visiting  committee,  viz :  Wm.  F.  Ooan,  chairman ;  Stephen  Lod- 
lum,  and  Jacob  L.  Marshall,  will  visit  any  &rm  to  which  they  may  be  in- 
vited for  examination,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  provided  that  notice 
be  given  to  the  chairman,  through  the  Townsendville  post  office,  on  or  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  June. 

Grain. 

For  the  best  five  acres  of  wheat,  not  less  than  forty  bushels  per 

a<ve,  • •  • Diploma  and  $15  00 

For  the  best  crop  of  winter  wheat,  not  less  than  ten  acres,  • 10  00 

do  five  acres  of  winter  wheat, ....•..•••••.       8  00 

do  three  acres  of  spring  wheat, 8  00 

do  do         lye, 8  00 

do  five  acres  of  Indian  com,  not  less  than  75  bushds  per 

acre,  in  the  ear ;  each  and  every  bushel  to  ifeigh  not  less  than 

75  pounds, 10  00 

For  the  best  acre  of  Indian  com  in  the  ear,  each  and  every  bushel 

not  to  weigh  less  than  seventy-five  pounds, 5  00 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  oats»  not  less  than  sixty  bushels  to  the 

acre. 8  00 

For  the  best  three  acres  of  barley,  not  less  than  forty  bushels  to 
the  acre, 8  00 
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For  ihe  best  acre  of  buckwheat, $8  00 

For  ihe  best  acre  of  peas,.. ••.••••.••••.••••••••.       8  00 

Flotje. 
For  the  best  barrel  of  floor,  produced  from  unmixed  wheat  grown 

in  Seneca  county, IHploma  and    10  00 

The  object  of  the  society  in  offering  this  premium  is,  to  ascertain  and 
make  known  the  best  wheat  for  profitable  cultivation  on  the  soils  of  our 
Beveral  towns.  Every  person  presenting  flour  for  this  premium,  must  pre- 
pare and  place  with  the  president  a  statement  setting  forth : 

Ist.  The  weight  of  the  wheat  per  bushel,  and  the  town  in  which  it  was 
grown,  and  the  name  by  which  it  is  generally  known. 

2d.  The  products  of  a  specific  quantity  of  the  same  wheat  when  ground, 
Mpedfying  the  quantity  <tf  inspected  flour,  by  weight,  the  quantity  of  bran 

hy  weight,  the  quantity  of  seconds  by  weight,  tiie  quantity  of by 

weight,  the  quantity  of  waste,  if  any,  by  weight. 

As  the  quantity  of  flour  produced  from  wheat  varies  according  to  its 
quality,  it  is  hoped  that  each  variety  cultivated  in  this  county  will  be  sub- 
jected to  trial,  and  it  is  requested  that  a  sample  of  the  wheat  equal  to  two 
pounds  in  weight,  be  deposited  with  the  president,  with  ihe  necessary 
statements. 

Grass  Seeds  and  Boots. 
For  the  largest  quantity  of  good  clover  seed  per  acre,*  .•••...••     $8  00 

do  do  timotiiy  seed  per  acre, 8  00 

For  tiie  best  acre  of  potatoes,  not  less  than  800  bushels  per  aore,      8  00 

do  half  acre  of  ruta  bagas, .•••••• ••••••       8  00 

do  quarter  acre  of  beets, • .  •  • ••••••.      2  00 

do  do  carrots, 2  00 

The  committee  on  grain,  flour,  grass  seeds  and  roots,  will  visit  any  grow- 
ing crops,  if  invited,  and  report  on  the  cultivation  as  well  as  products. 
Notice  to  be  sent  to  the  chairman,  T.  J.  Folwell,  through  the  Bomulus 
post  office,  on  or  befbre  the  first  of  June.  In  order  to  give  ample  lime  for 
housing,  cleaning,  and  threshing  crops,  and  making  flour,  the  committee 
will  examine  the  products  at  the  next  winter  meetbg. 

H0B8B8. 
For  ihe  best  stallion  which  shall  have  been  kept  in  the  county  not  less  thaa 

six  consecutive  months  prior  to  October,  I860,,  •  •  •  ])q)lema  and  $10  00 
For  the  second  best  stallion,  under  the  same  restriction,  •.••.•••       5  00 

For  the  best  mare  and  sucking  coh,  •  • .  • •  •  • 8  00 

For  ike  second  best  mare  and  sucking  eolt, •••.••.      4  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  matched  horses,  raised  in  the  county, • .      5  00 
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For  t]ie  beet  single  lone  nifled  in  the  ooimty,  •• «<  t5  00 

VoT  the  best  three  jetr  old  ooU  nised  in  the  oountj, 2  00 

do         two  year  old  oolt               do                ••••• 200 

do         one  year  old  oolt               do                •  •  •  • 2  00 

Cattle. 

For  the  best  bnll  two  years  old  and  upwards,  ••••••  Diploma  and  |8  00 

For  the  seeond  best  bull  two  years  old  and  upwards,.  • .  •  •  • 2  00 

For  the  best  one  year  old  bull, 2  00 

For  the  best  milch  cow, •••••  ••••• .#••..•••  5  00 

For  the  second  best  miloh  cow, • 8  00 

For  the  best  yoke  of  working  oxen, •••.••  5  00 

For  the  best  five  yoke  of  working  oxen  from  any  one  town,.  •  •  •  •  •  10  00 

For  the  best  pair  of  three  year  old  steers,. •  8  00 

do                 two           do            8  00 

do                 one            do            2  00 

For  ihe  best  two  year  old  heifer,.  ..•,...... •••••..  8  00 

For  the  best  one  year  old  heifer,. •  • 8  00 

For  the  best  bull  calf, 2  00 

For  the  best  heifer  calf, 2  00 

Fatted  Oattle. 

For  the  best  pair  of  &tted  cattle,  of  any  age, Diploma  and  6  00 

do                       three  year  old  steers, 4  00 

For  the  best  fisbtted  cow, • .•••...  Diploma  and  8  00 

Sheep. 

For  the  best  Merino  buck, ••...• •  •  •  Diploma  and  8  00 

do          Saxony  buck, Diploma  and  8  00 

do          six  Merino  ewes, ..••.• 8  00 

do          six  Saxony  ewes,  • .  •  • • 8  00 

do  nx  long  wooled  sheep,  with  special  reference  to  the 

carcase  as  producing  the  best  mutton, 8  00 

The  committee  on  sheep  will,  in  their  examination,  have  regard  to  the 
form  and  sise  of  each  animal,  as  well  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wool. 

Swine. 

For  the  best  boar, ....•«« «••••••••  Dq)lomaand  $3  00 

do         sow, 2  00 

do         litter  of  pigs,  not  less  than  six  in  number,  md  not 

orer  rix  months,.  ....•••• •....•.••••  2  00 

Poultry. 

For  the  best  pair  of  fowls, « 1  00 

do               capons, .««. 2  00 
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For  tho  best  pair  of  tnrkejs, •  $1  00 

do                ducks, 1  00 

do                geese, •  1  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  poultry, « •  •  •  •  3  00 

Household  Products. 
For  ihe  best  sample  of  butter,  not  less  than  25  lbs.,  • .  Diploma  and      5  00 

For  the  second  best  sample,  do  3  00 

For  the  third  best  sample,  do  • 1  00 

For  the  best  cheese,  not  less  than  20  pounds, ••••••  .Diploma  and      5  00 

For  second  best        do  do 3  00 

For  the  best  woolen  carpet,  not  less  than  20  yards, 2  00 

For  the  best  rag  do  do  Transactions. 

do         woolen  hose, .•••••••..  Transactions. 

do         worsted  hose,  •••••• •••••• Transactions. 

do         woolen  mittens, Transactions. 

do         half  dozen  linen  grain  bags, • . .  •  •       1  00 

do  do       twilled  cotton  grain  bags, 100 

do         sample  of  maple  sugar,  not  less  than  25  pounds,. ...       2  00 
For  the  second  best  sample  do  do  Transactions. 

For  the  best  sample  of  honey,  not  less  than  20  pounds, 2  00 

For  the  second  best  sample, Transactions. 

Wheeled  Cabbiaqes. 

For  the  best  farm  wagon, Diploma  and  $5  00 

For  the  second  best    do 2  00 

For  the  best  two  horse  pleasure  carriage,. Diploma  and  3  00 

For  the  best  buggy  wagon, • •••••.  2  00 

For  the  second  best    do      ••••.•••• 1  00 

Machinebt  and  Mechanics. 

For  the  best  self-cleaning  threshing  mill,. .  • Diploma  and      2  00 

do  horse  power, Diploma  and      3  00 

do  fanning  mill, 8  00 

do  straw  and  stalk  cutter,  •••.••«•••• 2  00 

do  chum, ...•••  Transactions. 

do  £urm  gate, Transactions. 

,         do  two  pairs  of  coarse  boots, Transactions. 

do  do  shoes, • Transactions. 

do  draught  harness, Transactions. 

do  smgle  harness Transactions. 

do  horse  shoe,.  •••••••..••••••• Transaotioni. 
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For  the  best  method  for  hanging  grindstones,. ••<•••  Transactions^ 

do         bee  hive, • . . , Transactions. 

do         grain  drill, «3  00 

do         com  planter, •  •  •  •       1  00 

Implkmsmts  akd  Tools. 

For  the  best  plow, 8  00 

do         subsoil  plow, • 8  00 

do         harrow, 2  00 

do         &II0W  cnltivator, •••.«•••• 2  00 

do         horse  rake, ••••••• 1  00 

do  grain  cradle,  hung  for  use,.  ••••••••••••••••••••       1  00 

do         clover  cradle,  do         1  00 

do         grass  scythe,  do Transactions. 

do         ox  yoke, ••••• • 1  00 

do         com  hoe, •  • Transactions. 

do         gmbbing  hoe,.  •  •  • Transactions. 

do  set  of  dairy  utensils, 2  00 

The  fiurmers,  mechanics,  and  others  are  invited  to  send  for  exhibition, 
whether  for  premium  or  not,  any  improved  implement  or  machine,  agricul- 
tural or  household. 

This  branch  has  become  so  important  to  our  interests,  that  the  premium 
list  has  been  extended,  and  the  society  will  feel  desirous  of  rewarding  or 
encouraging  ingenuity  and  skill  as  &r  as  their  means  will  permit. 
For  the  best  machine  for  making  drain  pipes  and  tiles.  Diploma  and  $10  00 
For  the  best  collection  of  tiles  and  pipes  for  dndning,  •..•••••••       8  00 

For  the  best  set  of  tools  for  ditching, 5  00 

Fruits,  Flowers  akd  Yxqetables. 
For  the  largest  and  best  assortment  of  table  apples,  six  specimens  at  least, 

of  each  variety, • Diploma  and    $2  00 

For  the  second  best  do., • • 1  00 

For  the  best  assortment  of  pears,  six  specimens  at  least  of  each  va- 
riety,        1  00 

For  the  best  twelve  quinces, Transactions. 

For  the  best  assortment  of  peaches,  six  specimens  at  least  of  each 

variety, 1  00 

For  the  best  collection  of  grapes,  six  bunches  of  each  variety,  •  •  •  •       1  00 

do      best  six  pumpkins, ••••••.. , . .       1  00 

do      best  six  squashes, « •••••.•       1  00 

do      best  six  cabbages,*  •  • « « . .       1  00 

do      most  extensive  assortment  of  culinary  vegetables,*  •  •  • .  •  •      1  00 
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For  the  glfeatest  yiriety  and  qutttitity  of  flowers^ Diploma. 

do      best  designed  floral  ornameat, London's  Ladies'  Flower  Comp. 

do      best  bonqnet, *.  Treatise  on  Boses. 

do      finest  single  flower, " 

Show  eases  for  fruit,  &e.,  will  be  provided  by  the  committee  of  arrange* 


Garden  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  worthy  of  more  attention  than  they 
have  hitherto  received.  The  sweet  potato  is  found  to  ripen  in  this  county ; 
celery,  tomatoes,  and  other  pknts,  succeed  well.  It  is  hoped  that  speci- 
mens of  garden  vegetables  will  be  found  upon  the  tables,  and  premiums 
will  be  awarded  by  the  society,  as  &r  as  their  fonds  will  permit. 

The  Plowing  Match. 

For  the  most  approved  specimen  of  plowing  with  horses  or  o^en,  and  with- 
out a  driver, $5  00 

For  the  second  best, • , 4  00 

do      third  best,.. 8  00 

do      fourth  best, 2  00 

do      fifth  best, 1  00 

tTo  the  person  under  18  years  of  age,  who  may  not  have  entered  on 
the  above  list,  and  who  shall  produce  the  best  specimen  of  plow- 
ing with  horses  or  oxen,  and  without  a  driver, «• . .       8  00 

To  the  second  best, • 2  00 

do    thirdbest, 1  00 

The  quantity  of  ground  measured  off  to  each  competitor  wUlbe  one  quar- 
ter of  an  acre.    The  time  allowed  is  two  hours.    The  depth  of  the  furrow 

is  not  to  be  less  than  seven  inches. 

To  the  person  who  shall  exhibit  the  best  specimen  of  mfhsoU  plowing,  not 

less  than  thirteen  inches  deep,  nor  less  than  one  quarter  of  an  acre,..  $5  00 
The  competitors  must  be  early  on  the  ground,  that  all  may  draw  for  their 

stations  at  the  same  time ;  and  no  plow  or  team  shall  be  entered  after  the 

itation  numbers  are  so  drawn. 

DisoRinoiTABT  Pbbmiuics. 
A  sum  of  mon^  will  be  placed  with  the  committee,  to  be  awarded  to 
persons  presenting  objects  of  ingenuity,  and  such  objects  as  are  labor-saving, 
or  economical  and  profitable  in  their  use  and  application,  and  such  as  are 
Hot  named  in  the  foregoing  list 

Butxs  AND  Beottlations. 
1.  Each  person  claiming  a  premimn,  mtist  comply  with  the  statute  (of 
1848,)  "  by  deUvering  to  the  President  of  the  Society,  an  accurate  de- 
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scription  of  the  process  in  preparing  ihe  soil,  inchiding  the  qnantity  and 
qualitj  of  manure  apptied  in  raising  the  crop,  and  the  kind  and  quantity  of 
food  in  feeding  the  animal,  as  may  be ;  also,  the  expense  and  product  of  the 
crop,  or  increase  of  value  in  the  animal,  with  a  view  of  showing  accurately 
the  profit  of  cultivatii^  the  crop,  or  of  feeding  or  fitttening  the  animal." 

2.  Each  person  offering  grain,  roots,  or  seeds,  must  produce  at  leaat  one 
bushel  of  such  grain,  roots,  or  seeds,  for  exhibition  and  exunination,  and 
must  at  the  same  time,  produce  and  leave  with  the  President,  a  true  state* 
ment  of  the  quantity  raised  per  acre,  by  weight  and  measurement ;  also,  of 
the  measurement  of  the  land  on  which  the  same  were  respectively  grown. 

8.  All  animals  presented  for  premiums  must  be  owned  and  kept  for  use 
within  the  county.  No  animal,  after  receiving  a  first  premium,  shall  again 
compete  for  a  premium  in  the  same  class. 

4.  All  working  cattle  offered  for  premium,  must  have  been  worked  with- 
in the  county  at  least  five  consecutive  months  prior  to  October,  1850. 

5.  All  agricultural  products  must  be  raised  within  the  county. 

6.  No  mechanical  or  household  productions,  which  have  received  a  pre- 
mium, may  be  presented  again  for  competition. 

7.  Mechanical  productions,  which  are  not  offered  by  the  mamifacturer^ 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  a  premium,  unless  the  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
such  that  the  viewing  committee  may  deem  it  expedient  and  right. 

8.  Competitors  for  premiums  must  be  residents  of  the  county,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  A  payment  of  one  dollar  to  the  treasurer  constitutes 
a  member. 

9.  All  persons  intending  to  exhibit  animals,  are  requested  to  not^  the 
Clerk  of  the  Fair,  or  the  Secretary,  a  week  before  the  Fair,  as  to  their  num- 
ber and  kinds,  that  convenient  stalls  or  pens  may  be  provided. 

10.  It  is  desirable  to  have  ail  machinery  and  mechanical  productions  on 
the  ground,  one  day  before  the  Fair,  to  be  advantageously  arranged. 

11.  Every  animal,  aH  products,  and  every  object  intended  for  exhibition, 
must  be  recorded  by  the  Clerk  of  the  Fair,  who  will  deliver  the  necessary 
tickets  or  labels. 

No  entry  can  be  made  after  12  o'clock,  on  Thursday,  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember.   The  Clerk  will  close  his  books  at  that  hour. 

On  Thursday,  the  26th  of  September,  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  the  President 
will  take  the  chair.  The  Fair  will  then  be  opened.  The  viewbg  commit- 
tees will  be  called  and  vacandefl  filled.  Lists  will  be  prepared  and  de- 
livered to  ihe  several  chairmen.  All  reports  must  be  made  in  writing,  and 
signed  by  the  oonmiittee  or  their  chairman,  and  handed  in  to  the  Clerk  <rf  the 
Fair  at  the  close  of  the  first  day. 
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Th«  Society  will  assemble  at  the  Goturt  House  in  the  evening,  when  sub- 
jects interesting  to  the  farmer  will  be  talked  oyer  and  discussed. 

On  the  second  day  of  the  Fair,  27th  of  September,  the  plowing  match 
will  take  place  at  10  o'clock,  A.  M.,  near  the  village. 

At  one  o'clock  the  Society  with  its  friends,  will  assemble  at  the  Court 
House,  when  the  Annual  Address  will  be  delivered,  by  a  distinguished  friend 
to  agriculture. 

After  the  Address  the  successful  candidates  will  be  called,  two  at  a  time, 
to  receive  their  well  merited  rewards.  To  fEicilitate  the  distribution  of  the 
prizes,  all  the  candidates  will  keep  their  seats,  until  called  by  the  Treasurer. 

All  persons  offering  samples  of  butter  or  cheese,  must  be  prepared  to  de- 
posit with  the  President,  a  statement  setting  forth  the  number  of  cows, 
their  breed,  manner  of  keeping  and  feeding,  management  of  the  milk,  mode 
of  making  the  butter  or  cheese  in  detail,  how  preserved  in  winter  and  sum- 
mer, and  the  time  when  made. 

Persons  offering  samples  of  sugar,  must  be  prepared  to  deposit  with  the 
President,  a  written  description  of  the  process  or  method  of  making  the 
sugar. 

Persons  offering  samples  of  honey,  must  be  prepared  to  deposit  with  the 
President,  a  written  description  of  the  management  and  wintering  of  bees, 
and  the  process  of  taking  the  honey. 

List  op  the  Committebs. 

On  Farms, — ^William  F.  Coan,  chairman,  Townsendville  Post  Office ; 
Stephen  Ludlum,  Jacob  L.  Marshall 

On  Chrainy  Flour,  Grass  Seed  and  Roots. — Thomas  J.  Folwell,  chairman, 
Bomulus,  P.  0. ;  Andrew  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Alexander  Korison. 

On  Cattle, — Sylvester  Stringham,  chairman,  Waterloo  P.  0.;  Wm.  Mar- 
tin, Alanson  Woodworth. 

On  Fatted  Cattle. — Cyrus  J.  Sutton,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  Charles 
Sentell,  J.  J.  Covert. 

On  Horses, — Lewis  Post,  chairman,  Lodi  P.  0.;  B.  L.  Stevenson,  Jesse 
Abbott. 

On  Sheep  and  Swine, — J.  Wykoff,  chairman,  Bomulus  P.  0.;  Wm.  W. 
Sutton,  Francis  Yost. 

On  Poultry. — Hugh  Chi^man,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  Joseph  Keeoh, 
Joseph  Marshall. 

On  Household  Products.— And  Joy,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  E.  L  Judd, 
L,  F.  CrowelL 
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On  Wheeled  Carriages. — Burr  Bradley,  obaurman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  Lewia 
WoodrofT,  John  Van  Horn. 

On  Machi7iery  and  Mechanics, — Helim  Sutton,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.; 
Abram  Latonrette,  Jr.,  Clement  Jones. 

On  Implements  and  Tools — John  O.  King,  ohainnan,  Bomnlna  P.  0.; 
G.  D.  Mjnderse,  Tallmadge  Delafield. 

On  Fruits,  Flowers,  ^c — Rev.  Edward  Lord,  chairman,  Bomuhu  P. 
O.;  S.  Pew,  C.  C.  Coan. 

Drotm'Ti^.— Jason  Smith,  chairman,  Tyre  P.  0.;  Samuel  Gulick,  H.  T. 
E.  Foster. 

Discretionary, — ^Wm.  R.  Schuyler,  chairman.  Grid  P.  0.;  Alex.  Rori- 
son,  2d,  D.  D,  Scott. 

Plowing  Match, — Andrew  Dunlap,  Sen.,  chairman,  Ovid  P.  0.;  James 
De  Mott,  Samuel  Thomas,  Cornelius  Post,  Joel  W.  Severn,  Wm.  Sweet. 

Committee  on  Arrangements  at  Otid, — James  De  Mott,  Hugh  Chapman, 
A.  Dunlap,  Jr. 

Marshal,  Col.  A.  D.  Ayres. 

Assistant  Marshals,  A.  W.  Bamum,  Wm.  F.  Coan. 

Clerk  of  the  Fair,  Hugh  Montgomery. 

The  president  stated  to  the  meetmg  the  action  had  by  the  State  Agricul- 
tural Society  in  relation  to  a  general  survey  of  the  county  of  Seneca,  em- 
bracing its  history,  geology,  geography,  agriculture,  past  and  present,  that 
it  would  be  entered  upon  without  delay,  and  appealed  to  the  Society  and 
farmers  generally  for  such  information  and  aid  as  they  could  from  time  to 
time  give.  This  was  responded  to  by  every  vice  president  and  member 
with  a  zealous  expression  of  good  will  and  offer  of  aid.  The  president  also 
stated  that  Dr.  Antisell,  a  distinguished  chemist,  long  &miliar  with  agricul- 
tural chemistry,  would  establish  a  laboratory  at  his  (the  president's)  resi- 
dence, and  reoommended  that  every  furmer  who  wished  to  understand  the 
constituent  elements  of  his  farm  should  send  in  samples  for  analysis. 

During  the  meeting  a  gratifying  incident  occurred  in  the  accidental  arri- 
val of  Lewis  Q,  Morris,  Esq.,  vice-president  of  the  State  Society  from 
Westchester.  The  remarks  and  observations  of  Mr.  Morris  gave  additional 
interest  and  spirit  to  the  meeting. 

This  meeting  continued  in  session  until  a  late  hour  discussing  agricultural 
questions. 

Eight  years  ago  little  was  said  or  heard  about  county  &irs  or  cattle 
shows.  A  few  zealous  men  would  assemble  once  a  year  to  admire  a  few 
well  bred  cattle,  and  lament  the  falling  off  of  the  principal  crops,  or  repine 
at  the  want  of  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  owners  of  the  mmL    How  changed 
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IB  now  the  soene.  Throngbont  ihe  State  Aonsaads  of  fannexs,  their  fiuni- 
lies  and  friends,  look  forward  with  jojfiil  anticipation  to  the  period  when 
they  shall  be  gathered  from  the  uttermost  parts  of  their  county,  to  celebrate 
an  annual  fair,  to  exhibit  in  generous  emulation  the  products  of  their  skill 
and  industry,  to  interchange  opinions  derived  through  the  past  year  from 
observation  and  study,  to  exchange  good  wishes,  kind  feelings,  and  exprea^ 
fiions  of  joy. 

Such  were  the  feelings  which  moved  the  people  of  Seneca  county  on  the 
26th  and  27th  of  September,  1850.  Early  on  the  morning  of  each  day  the 
roads  leading  into  Ovid  from  every  direction  were  thronged  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach,  with  competitors  for  the  premiums,  their  families  with 
mirthfrd  faces  and  stranger  friends  from  distant  places. 

The  show  grounds  had  been  well  and  commodiously  arranged  by  the 
committee  of  arrangements,  covering  a  field  of  eight  acres,  and  gave  ample 
space  for  the  largest  assemblage  of  cattle  and  horses,  with  other  animals 
and  objects  of  agricultural  interest,  ever  collected  in  the  county. 

The  numbers  in  attendance  during  the  first  day  were  estimated  to  be 
from  five  to  six  thousand  persons,  and  nearly  as  many  during  the  second 
day.  The  lesser  number  is  equal  to  one-fifth  of  all  the  residents  of  the 
county,  and  from  it  may  be  augured  an  effect  which,  at  an  early  day,  will 
give  to  ike  fiurms  of  Seneca  county  a  value,  and  demand  for  their  poesessicm, 
beyond  what  has  hitherto  been  known,  because  the  mcome  from  farming 
will  then  be  found  generally,  as  it  is  now  in  many  individual  cases  to  be  as 
large  as  can  be  derived  from  any  other  ooeupation,  without  risk  or  anxiety. 

The  first  day  of  the  &ir  was  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the  various 
objects  presented  in  competition  for  premiums.  In  the  evening  a  meeting 
was  held  in  the  court  house,  which  could  not  contun  the  whple  number  of 
persons  who  sought  entrance.  A  new  feature  in  the  society's  proceedings 
seemed  to  have  excited  a  lively  interest,  and  added  a  charm  to  the  doings 
of  the  evening. 

During  the  early  spring  a  propositbn  was  made  to  the  society,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  officers,  to  encourage  by  sufficient  premiums  or  otherwise,  a 
more  perfect  and  general  study  of  the  works  of  nature,  with  a  view  to  ele- 
vate the  mind,  and  bring  it  in  more  frequent  communion  with  its  Creator. 
It  was  urged  that  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  connected  with  the  vegetable 
kingdom  presents  one  of  the  means  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  compel  all 
living  things  to  minister  to  our  daily  comforts,  pleasures  and  necessities, 
and  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  first  movement  by  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion of  twenty-five  dollars,  to  be  distributed  to  those  who  at  the  next  frdr 
would  offer  the  greatest  variety  of  flowers^  trusting  by  this  means  first  to 
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iBtdrest  die  wirfli  atid  dMghien  of  ike  ootmty.    The  prendxims  offered  In 
tkie  department  were, 

lat.  London's  Flower  €ri(rden  of  Ornamental  Annuals, $12  00 

fid.  Lindlej's  Vegetable  Kingdom, 8  00 

8d.  London's  Oudening  for  Ladies, 2  00 

It  was  farther  proposed  that  everj  gendeman  who  would  eontribute  to 
thb  fund  should  be  privil^ed  to  compete  for  premiums  by  producing  essays 
upon  the  following  subjects,  viz : 

1.  The  influences  of  rural  life  and  its  pursuits  upon  the  human  mind. 

2.  The  relation  of  vegetation  to  seasons  or  the  periods  of  growth,  and  the 
periods  of  rest. 

8.  On  tiie  colors  and  edots  of  flowers. 
The  premiums  to  consist  of  bouquets  selected  from  ofierings  of  the  ladies, 
and  according  to  their  corresponding  scale  of  merits — the  names  of  the  suc- 
cessful candidates  only  to  be  called  for  or  made  known.    This  effort  proved 
fluooessfiiL    The  rooms  were  well  supplied  with  choice  flowers  and  plants. 

The  committee  on  flowers  reported  by  their  chairman,  (Rev.  Mr.  Lord,) 
that  **  The  gifts  laid  upon  Flora's  altar  were  rich  and  splendid,  surpassed 
in  beauty  only  by  the  fair  competitors."  The  floral  ornaments  and  bou- 
quets contained  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  varieties  of  flowers  many  of  them 
being  from  rare  and  curious  plants.  We  congratulate  the  society  on  the  , 
success  that  attends  this  new  and  interesting  featture  of  their  ammal  festival 
The  love  of  the  beautifnl  is  cultivated,  and  tbe  floral  ornaments  are  a  relief 
to  the  eye  after  viewing  hu^  piles  of  products  and  various  articles  whose 
beauty  is  comprised  alone  in  their  utility. 

Moulded  under  the  influeiHses  which  the  cultivation  of  flowers  afford,  ac- 
quainted as  they  most  be  with  the  morning  air,  and  comtantly  surrounded 
with  beauty  and  the  emblems  of  innocence  and  peace,  ottr  duughters  will 
grow  up  as  polished  gems. 

We  hail  the  eaehibitton  in  this  department,  as  evidence  of  the  approach  of 
the  pfaynoal  millenninm.  The  world  is  to  be  brought  under  that  state  of  Cul- 
tivation, that  it  will  be  like  a  beauteous  garden.  The  time  is  approaching 
when,  we  are  told,  the  trees  of  the  field  shall  clap  their  hands,  and  instead 
of  the  th<»m  shall  oome  lip  the  fir  tree,  and  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come 
up  tiie  myrtie  ^ree.  In  the  fulfilment  of  this  dedatation  woman  will  per- 
form her  part ;  under  the  windows  of  every  cottage,  flowers  wiU  yield  their 
fragrance  ^M  they  nod  to  the  gentie  wind,  vines  wiU  creep  over  the  lattice 
and  tiie  arbor,  and  everywhere  fruits  and  flowers  and  waving  fields  will  be- 
token a  change  in  both  the  natural  and  the  moral  world. 

The  president,  on  taking  the  ohair,  opeacd  the  evening's  proceedings  with 
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a  few  pre&toTy  remarks  npcm  the  objeeta  of  beauty  irhioli  orDamented  ibe 
stage  and  tables  i  their  probable  influence  in  years  to  come,  upon  the  moral 
as  well  as  on  the  agricoltnral  condition  of  the  oonnty.  He  pointed  to  an  in- 
fluenoe  already  exhibited  in  the  collection  of  grasses  by  an  intelligent  and 
estimable  yonng  lady ;  not  only  the  grasses  which  fiurmers  ought  to  cultivate, 
but  weeds  also  which  ftrmers  ought  carefblly  to  eradicate.  These  objects 
brought  thus  to  the  eye,  bring  with  them  knowledge  most  useful,  and  to 
many  entirely  unknown. 

The  committee  on  essays  reported  by  their  chairman,  (Hon.  A.  Bolter,) 
that  tip^o  essays  had  been  submitted  to  them,  under  the  volunteer  premium 
list ;  that  believing  this  new  feature  to  be  capable  of  much  benefit  to  the 
county,  they  regretted  sufficient  time  had  not  been  afforded  to  the  committee 
to  give  the  subject  due  consideration,  and  the  essays  such  examination  as  the 
society  had  ^  right  to  expect.  With  other  and  agreeable  remarks  from  Mr. 
Bolter,  the  essays  were  presented. 

The  first  essay,  on  the  influenoes  of  rural  Ufe,  waa  then  read  by  the  au- 
thor, Hr.  William  Wickoff,  of  Lodi,  and  was  entitled  to  the  first  premium. 
Mr.  Wickoff  read  as  follows : 

THE  INFLUENCES  OF  BUBAL  LIFE  AND  PUBSUXTS  UPON 
THE  HUMAN  MIND 

That  the  human  mind  is  swayed  almost  entirely  by  influences,  whether 
good  or  evil,  is  a  truth  too  well  known  to  be  denied.  Whatever  may 
be  the  reason  of  thu  phenomenon  of  our  mental  natures,  the  hat  prraents 
itself  to  view  in  many  varied  forms. 

The  experience  of  our  own  lives  ^ves  us  abundant  evidence  of  mysterious 
influences  that  have  given  shape  to  pathways  thus  fiyr.  Yesterday  our  course 
lay  toward  a  given  point,  to-day  where  is  it,  and  to-morrow  where  will  it  be  I 

But  among  the  many  influ^ces  that  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  those 
of  Nature  may  be  regarded  amoi^  the  best  and  purest.  Man  is  so  oonsti- 
tnted  that  iateroourse  with  Nature  is  essenlaal  to  his  happiness  and  well-being. 
Into  his  hands  are  committed  the  culture  of  her  soil,  to  his  intellect  the  in- 
vestigation of  her  laws,  that  in  the  end  not  only  his  physicid  condition  may 
be  improved,  but  hb  finer  feelings  ennobled — his  heart  made  better. 

Nature  may  speak  in  her  wfldeet  notes,  in  her  softest  and  silvery  tones-— 
in  the  storm,  or  the  bow  of  promise;  yet  her  voice  is  no  less  sweet  or  ma- 
jestic, when  she  speaks  from  her  fields  of  golden  grain  waving  in  the  sun- 
l)eams-— from  her  meadows  and  blooming  orchards — ^from  the  flowers  and 
ahrubs  that  adorn  the  rural  cottage. 

Aside  from  the  pleasing  impreeaona  oonveyed,  Nature  is  man's  best  ieaoher. 
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"  She  anfolcb  her  tretsQiee  to  his  seardi,  nnfletls  ISb  eye,  illnmes  his  mind, 
and  porifies  his  heart.  Her  inflnenee  breathes  in  all  the  dghts  and  sounds 
of  her  existence ;  she  is  Wisdom's  self.  She  yields  rest  to  the  many  of 
the  earth, — ^its  "  heavy  laden  :'*  she  endows  with  strength  when  sorrow  pres- 
ses on  ns,  when  the  stings  of  bitter  disappointment  pierce  our  soul,  when  our 
eye  becomes  weaiy  at  the  nght  of  man,  and  onr  ear  turns  dbtrustful  from 
his  jarring  voice,  the  shadowy  forest  and  quiet  field  are  then  our  comforters ; 
a  sweet  breaUi  from  heaven  fiuis  our  fevered  brow,  the  blessed  sunshine 
yields  a  sweet  deHght,  the  birds  low  warble  thrills  within  our  breast,  the 
flower  is  eloquent  with  peace  and  joy,  and  better  thoughts  come  over  us. 

A  lighter  heart  and  purer  feelings  cheer  our  homeward  way,  we  prise 
more  deep  the  blessings  that  are  ours,  and  of  rest,  a  higher  and  holier  trust 
in  God.  And  when  the  summer  moon-light  bathes  night's  purple  sky  in 
rich  transparent  splendor,  brightening  all  below,  as  though  at  Gh>d's  com- 
mand ;  earth's  angel-guard  had  dropped  his  silver  mantle  from  his  form  upon 
her,  to  protect  her  helpless  sleep,  Nature  spealus  soothing  music,  stealing 
tiirough  each  avenue  of  the  heart,  till  all  is  peace.  The  stone  is  rolled  from 
Pleasure's  sepulchre,  and  forth  she  treads  again  in  life  and  light ;  our  thoughts 
are  liftedr  passions  swept  away,  and  in  our  soul  a  holiness  is  shed,  a  mental 
moonlight,  pure  and  sweet;  the  feverish  throbbing  leaves  our  brow,  and 
sleep  glides  over  our  senses  like  a  pleasant  shade. 

Nature  teaches  us  philosophy,  in  the  qmck  shading  of  her  brilliant  mom, 
by  the  dark  storm-cloud ;  in  the  canker-spot  that  lurks  within  her  blushing 
fn^grant  rose,  in  the  sad  blighting  of  her  sxmmier  leaves,  when  autumn  wields 
his  tempests ;  solemnly  she  warns  how  full  of  direst  change  is  life,  how  per- 
ishing our  sweetest,  brightest  joys,  how  often  death  lays  our  dearest  feelings 
waste  and  makes  existence  cold  and  desolate. 

But  oh !  she  teaches,  also,  blessed  Hope, — Hope,  the  sustainer ! — Hope, 
wUeh  keeps  the  heart  from  breaking  in  its  sorrow.  Olorious  Hope !  in  the 
G^t  seed  that  cradles  the  green  plant,  in  the  bright  sun  succeeding  the  dark 
night,  in  the  blue-eyed  spring  that  plants  her  violets  within  departing  win- 
ter's melti&g  snows.  And,  holier  theme,  she  teaches  us  of  God,  her  Archi- 
tect, her  Master.  At  His  feet  she  crouches,  and  in  offering  Him  her  praise 
from  myriad  altars,  and  in  myriad  tones,  she  bids  man  praise  Him  also. 

And  this  is  rural  influence  on  the  life  of  man ;  such  may  be  the  current 
of  Ins  thoughts  when  the  toils  of  the  day  are  over ;  when  surrounded  by 
those  he  loves,  he  repiembers  the  past,  enjoys  the  present,  and  confides  in  the 
frttore. 
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The  aeoond  essi^  was  then  etUed  finr.  Tlieatitkcnrdid  net  anffvrer  at  the 
moment,  and  by  request  the  Preaident  cetd  the  essay  on  the  ''  Belalion  of 
Vegetation  to  Seasons,"  as  fellows  : 

"  BELAtlON  OF  VEGETATION  TO  SEASONS." 

To  the  President  and  members  of  the  Seneca  County  Agricultural  Society : 

Gei^lemen — Ton  have  permitted  a  new  featnre  to  exist  in  the  system 
of  your  association,  designed  to  encourage  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  in 
the  study  and  examination  of  the  many  works  of  the  Creator,  which  from 
year  to  year  gladden  the  eye,  while  too  often  they  £ul  to  touch  the  heart. 
Works  which  the  beneficent  Creator,  not  only  ordained  should  be  good  and 
contribute  to  the  happiness  of  mankind ;  but  who  made  every  thing  ^'  hetm' 
tiful  in  its  season^^^  and  so  formed  our  minds,  that  we  all  are  capable  d 
deriving  pleasure,  instruction  and  permanent  benefit  from  the  least  as  weU 
as  from  the  greatest  of  all  his  works.  He  has  afiectionately  plaoed  before 
us  the  volume  of  the  creation  whose  pages  are  day  by  day  unfolded,  (un- 
rolled to  our  view,)  written  in  '*  the  only  language  which  has  gone  fdurth  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  unaffected  by  the  confusion  of  BabeL''  This  v^dnme, 
however,  is  not  to  be  read  without  study ;  its  design,  its  beaatiea,  its  ab« 
sorbing  interests,  cannot  be  comprehended  and  embraced  without  cartful  at- 
tention and  investigation. 

To  you  gentlemen  of  the  society  it  belongs ;  to  you,  is  the  credit  due, 
for  presenting  to  a  portion  of  the  young  a  department  of  this  great  work, 
for  their  amusement  and  research ;  and  making  them  the  means,  under  the 
guidance  of  higher  influenqes,  for  aequiring  and  disseminating  a  knowleclga 
of  the  power,  wisdom  and  goodness  which  govems  the  nnivene  or  bids  the 
gentle  violet  to  raise  its  timid  floret. 

The  study  of  plants,  has  not  received  in  any  part  of  the  world,  the  at* 
tendon  which  its  importance  demands.  This  importance  can  need  no  ether 
argument  for  its  support,  than  the  well  established  £Rct,  that  all  animals  are 
dependent  upon  the  vegetable  creation  for  their  sustenance.  The  pleassrea 
of  this  study  are  known  comparatively  to  few ;  always  within  reaoh^  ever 
in  our  path,  the  very  facility  fer  their  examination  enooarages  the  error  of 
procrastination  or  the  worse  evil  indi£ferenee. 

Wherever  the  rocks  have  crumbled  into  soil,  or  wherever  the  ovei^owingi 
of  the  mighty  waters  have  deposited  the  drifting  days  and  sands  of  other 
parts,  there  plants  spring  up,  mature  and  decay.  The^  small  island  in  the 
mid  ocean,  or  the  rich  soil  of  our  richest  State,  or  even  the  cinders  of 
extinot  volcanoes  offer  place  and  food  for  the  display  of  vegetable  beauties. 

The  erevioe  of  the  roek  around  the  &lls  of  Lodi,  or  the  hanging  slopei 
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of  Uifi  deep  gknt  el  th»  Cajugft  banks,  dfofd  retting  phew  for  seed* 
floating  in  the  air,  and  soon  spreading  firom  point  to  point  of  jntdi^  rocks, 
cover  the  snrfiEtoe  with  vivid  green  or  flowers  of  varied  hnes. 

Having  oompleted  their  task,  they  wither,  drop  dieir  leaves  and  seem  to 
die ;  but  no  extoeme  of  winter's  frost  or  summer's  heat  destroys  the  vital 
power;  for  when  the  warmth  aad  %ht  of  spring  retnms,  after  the  Masts 
of  winter,  a  succession  of  leaves  and  flowers  again  break  forth  to  droqp, 
wither,  and  pass  awaj.  Thus  exhibiting  the  seasons  of  growth  and  rettf 
as  named  in  the  prospectus  of  the  society  for  consideration. 

So  enticing,  so  beautiful  and  f&ll  of  interest  is  the  subject,  that  the  l&mts 
of  an  essay  to  be  read  on  the.  occasion  of  a  Joyous  public  foitival  like  our 
Annual  Fair,  will  not  permit  the  recital  of  &cts,  the  exemplification  by 
specimens,  or  the  extended  remarks  which  seem  due  to  the  subject  or  to 
the  Society.  Allusion  therefore,  will  be  made  to  sonie  foaturee  oi  interest, 
in  the  ardent  hope  that  a  better  essayist  may  pursue  the  subject  BMre  ez« 
tensively  at  some  future  meeting. 

An  opinion  has  been  entertained  by  many  that  the  perioa  4^  rest^  as  it 
appears  in  our  forests,  when  the  tall  tree  bends  to  the  fury  of  the  winter 
blast,  is  perfect  and  complete  ;  this  is  however,  an  error  for  it  is  found  thai 
the  sap  flows  thou^  in  an  exceedingly  retarded  motion. 

It  is  evident  to  the  reflecting  mind,  that  every  plant,  whether  tree  dumb 
or  flower  has  its  appointed  period  for  germination,  for  putting  forth  the  kal^ 
blossoming  and  rest ;  or  as  in  many  instances,  a  total  decay  after  the  produo" 
tion  of  its  seed.  We  see  the  oak,  elm  and  maple  unfolding  their  foliage 
year  after  year,  while  the  essentially  useful  Indian  com,  our  wheat  and 
oats  live  but  a  season  then  wither  away  and  decay. 

This  proves  the  existence  of  certain  laws  by  which  the  growth  «nd  rest, 
or  the  death  of  plants  are  regulated.  And  here  it  may  be  usefol  to  remark 
one  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  continuation  of  the  same  kind  of  pl«its, 
viz :  the  seeds  of  plants  are  in  every  essential  particular  similar  to  tJu  pm* 
rent  seeds^  so  that  through  generation  after  generation,  every  plant  and  tree 
of  this  day  is  a  i^irect  descendant  of  the  same  kind  existing,  when  vegetatioB 
first  covered  the  earth.  If  an  exception  seems  to  exist,  it  b  the  work  of 
art  only,  and  such  exception  will  ever  have  a  tendency  to  fall  badi  to  the 
character  and  appearance  of  the  original  plant*  For  instanoe  the  seed  of 
the  improved  apple  of  this  era,  when  planted,  wiH  rarely  pcodmee  trees 
yielding  a  similar  fruit  as  the  parent  They  are  generaUy  inforior,  and 
tending  to  the  charactw  of  the  earliest  known  fruit  of  the  apple  kind. 

One  other  illustration  may  aid  in  finding  a  remedy  for  a  present  seriem 
evil  in  this  State.    The  potato  in  its  native  climate  does  notrequiien  lacge 
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store  of  iiOTirialiment ;  the  plant  shoots  np  and  finds  moisture  and  warmth 
cmtxtamstly  supplied  by  the  atmosphere,  and  in  abundance  sufficient  to  de- 
velope  the  full  plant.  The  large  fleshy  tuber  is  not  necessary  to  contain 
these  essential  requisites ;  consequently  the  tuber  is  rmall  and  unimportant. 
When  brought  however  to  our  colder  climate,  and  stimulated  by  cultivation, 
the  tuber  is  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  furnishes  that  moisture  which  our 
usually  dry  summers  will  not  afford  to  the  vines  and  leaves  of  this  foreign 
root.  There  is  therefore  a  constant  tendency  in  the  plant  to  restore  itself 
to  its  original  character,  which  nothing  but  art  prevents. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  the  rest  of  plants  is  not  perfect,  is  not  complete, 
and  this  seems  clear  from  the  following  fact,  that  if  we  remove  our  hardiest 
trees  to  a  warmer  climate,  where  sun,  air  and  moisture  give  a  luxuriant 
growth,  and  no  frosts  ever  nip  the  bud  or  sear  the  leaf,  yet  at  the  allotted 
and  usual  period  the  leaf  will  droop,  will  wither  and  decay.  The  invigorat- 
ing stimulus  of  the  climate  induces  the  unfolding  of  new  leaves  and  this 
second  crop  will  fall  after  passing  through  a  like  period  of  existence.  Here 
then  we  see  a  continued  vital  action,  uninterrupted,  though  at  periods  re- 
tarded. This  continued  vital  action,  this  absence  of  entire  repose,  is  more 
strongly  illustrated  in  the  various  evergreens  seen  in  different  parts  of  the 
county.  These  plants  do  not  retain  their  le^^es  longer  than  a  year  or  less, 
but  they  remain  until  the  new  leaf  shoots  forth,  and  gradually  though 
slowly  displaces  the  old,  and  thus  by  incessant  action  and  without  rest,  the 
tree  or  plant  maintains  its  colored  dress. 

Again,  there  are  some  trees  in  warmer  climates  which  drop  their  leaves 
several  times  in  the  year,  but  they  are  immediately  replaced  by  new,  and  in 
this  country  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to  see  the  pear  tree  putting  forth  a 
second  crop  of  leaves  in  the  autumn,  and  sometimes  blossoms. 

These  efforts  however  exhaust  the  plant,  as  excessive  labor  exhausts  the 
human  frame.  The  result  of  stimulated  vital  action  is  alike  in  either  case, 
premature  old  age,  withering  and  death. 

The  manufacturer  of  maple  sugar  knows  full  well  the  active  vitality  of 
the  maple  tree,  which  in  frost  and  sunshine  pours  forth  its  rich  juices.  And 
the  woodman's  axe,  when  wielded  in  the  depths  of  winter,  is  stained  by  the 
heart's  drops  of  the  tree,  ere  it  falls  prostrate  at  his  fe^t.  Absolute  rest 
then,  m  as  unknown  to  our  plants  as  it  is  to  our  restless  bodies.  We  sleep, 
and  it  may  be  our  circulation  is  less  strong,  yet  it  flows  on  in  unceasing  ac- 
tion ;  just  so  with  plants,  their  circulation  becomes  languid  as  the  tempera- 
ture falls,  the  fine  vessels  which  supplied  the  leaf  with  sap  become  choked 
with  the  thickened  juices,  the  veins  of  each  leaf  are  dried,  vitality  is  so  fisir 
denied,  that  the  leaf  withers,  dries,  and  like  all  dead  matter  is  thrown  off 
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from  the  liviiig  body ;  tJhas  we  may  aooount  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf^  aiid  w« 
have  shown  that  vital  action  is  continued  unceasingly  in  the  body  of  the 
plant.  But  it  may  be  sud  that  such  plants  as  the  hyacinth,  the  tulip,  and 
the  onion,  may  live  for  seasons  unaltered,  and  after  years  of  a  torpid  con- 
dition, again  shoot  forth  and  bloom.  This  is  true,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  all  such  cases,  the  root  has  been  deprived  of  moisture,  air  or 
light,  for  whenever  these  are  applied,  these  roots  cannot  be  prevented  from, 
growing,  and  the  fact  only  proves  the  extreme  tenacity  of  vitality,  a  power  well 
known  as  peculiar  to  many  seeds ;  and  as  an  instanoe  it  may  be  usefully 
stated  here,  that  a  few  years  ago  a  mound  was  opened  in  England,  and  at  a 
distance  of  thirty  feet  below  its  summit  was  found  an  embalmed  body  of  a 
human  being.  Curiosity  led  to  its  examination,  when  coins  of  the  date  of 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  were  found  in  the  winding  sheet.  This  established 
the  probable  date  of  sepulture,  as  being  about  one  thousand  six  hundred 
years  ago.  In  the  stomach  was  found  a  few  seeds,  and  these  were  deposit- 
ed with  the  horticultural  society ;  they  were  planted  in  the  society's  gardens, 
they  sprang  into  life,  and  proved  to  be  raspberry  planJts.^^  As  these  &ctB 
are  related  by  Dr.  Lindley,  as  an  eye  witneos  of  the  plants,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  doubt  them ;  neither  shall  we  feel  disposed  to  doubt  the  general 
position,  when  we  remember  the  continuance  of  weeds  and  seeds  against  which 
our  fathers  and  ourselves  have  waged  ware&re  for  ages  unsuccessfully.  Hav 
ing  denied  the  position  of  a  period  of  rest^  it  rranains  to  show  the  relation  of 
growth  to  seasons. 

One  of  the  laws  of  vegetable  life,  or  I  may  say  a  condition  of  v^etabla 
life,  is  the  presence  of  heat^  and  this  law  alone  might  carry  to  the  mind  a 
conviction  of  close  relationship  between  growth  and  seasons.  Few  seeds 
will  germinate  when  the  mean  temperature  is  below  40^  to  45^  of  the  ther- 
mometer ;  heat,  therefore,  is  as  necessary  to  start  a  seed  into  life  as  it  is  to 
hatch  the  egg  of  a  bird. 

One  other  condition  of  germination  is  moisture^  to  dissolve  the  elements  ot 
food  for  the  young  plant,  without  which  it  cannot  spring  forth.  These  two  con- 
ditions are  familiar  to  all,  and  all  know  that  seed  sown  in  the  spring  when  the 
heat  of  the  sun  has  warmed  the  ground  to  40^  or  45^,  germinates  speedily  and 
healthily,  while  seed  sown  in  the  autumn  germinates,  it  is  true,  but  as  the 
cold  increases  it  remains  nearly  without  change  until  the  warmth  of  spring 
returns  to  give  greater  activity  to  the  circulating  juices. 

Moisture  is  supplied  to  plants  chiefly  by  their  roots,  whieh  is  evaporated 
from  its  leaves,  and  this  evaporation  or  exhalation  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  amount  of  light ;  it  is  greater  during  sunshine  and  less  at 
night;  it  is  greater  during  hot  weather,  it  is  less  in  a  lower  temperatur^ 
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The  moistnre  whieh  thus  enters  by  the  roots  and  pervsdes  the  plant,  carries 
with  it  the  food  necessary  for  its  growth  and  development ;  while  the  mois- 
ture is  in  due  proportion,  and  the  heat  sufficient  to  act  upon  the  branches 
twigs  and  leaves,  the  plant  flourishes,  the  season  is  propitious,  and  man 
enjoys  the  fruit.  Any  interference  with  heat  and  moisture  must  disturb  the 
natural  functions  of  plants.  The  seasons,  obedient  to  the  Creator's  will,  follow 
their  annual  rounds ;  the  plants  and  fruits  of  the  earth  advance  and  retire 
as  heat  and  moisture  animate  them,  or  as  cold  and  frost  retard  their  action. 

Thus  dependent  on  the  seasons,  it  is  fbr  man  to  gather  the  seed,  and  by 
patient  toil  and  study,  learn  to  exercise  that  control  which  b  vouchsafed  to 
his  reason,  whereby  he  may  increase  his  store,  shed  joy  and  happiness  around 
him ;  and  when  at  last  the  period  of  his  duration  is  complete,  and  the  ends 
of  his  existence  are  accomplished,  his  frame  no  longer  able  to  sustain  the 
wmght  of  years,  it  is  for  man  to  praise,  with  grateful  heart,  the  all  wise 
Being,  who  smooths  the  path  of  the  vale  of  Hfe,  and  to  join  in  the  chorus 
which  proclaims  his  "  might,  majesty  and  dominion."  Then,  at  the  closing 
moment^  of  sensation,  to  pass  gently  and  tranquilly  into  that  sleep  from 
which  he  may  awake  in  the  realms  of  eternal  bliss. 

M.  N. 

Another  call  was  made  for  the  author,  when  it  was  intimated  that  he  pre- 
fered  to  remain  unknown ;  having  contributed  in  a  small  degree  to  promote 
die  objects  of  the  society,  his  whole  aim  was  accomplished,  provided  he  had 
said  nothing  objectionable. 

The  matter  being  before  the  society  for  consideration  and  action,  upon 
motion  duly  seconded,  the  essays  from  Mr.  Wickofif  and  from  M.  N.,  were 
accepted  with  thanks  to  the  respective  authors,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
and  publisAied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  society. 

Agricultural  subjects  were  then  discussed,  various  gentlemen  were  called 
up  by  the  interest  of  the  questions  brought  forward,  and  gave  their  views, 
observations  and  opinions.  At  a  late  hour  the  society  adjourned,  to  meet 
at  the  plowing  ground  on  the  following  morning. 

The  morning  of  the  second  day  was  dark  and  rainy ;  at  the  appointed  hour 
tiie  ground  selected  to  test  the  skiU  of  the  plowmen  was  well  attended. 
Thirteen  plows  started  for  the  several  prizes :  though  the  rain  fell^'fast,  the 
people  in  numbers  held  the  ground,  and  by  their  presence  cheered  the  work- 
men. Several  boys  had  entered  the  lists,  and  by  their  perseverance,  good 
management  of  their  teams  and  excellence  of  work,  obtained  much  applause. 
Among  the  older  competitors,  were  to  be  seen  some  of  the  veteran  &rmers 
of  the  county,  who  rightfully  exult  in  their  power  over  this  implement. 

The  Michigan  sub-soil  plow  attracted  much  notiee  and  commendation. 
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Kotioe  h$A  hem  fffm  tliftt  fit  ivo  a'«Ioek  iU  vaaal  Mmm  would  be 
I^YCB  bj  Prof.  N4»rtoB,  of  Yale  College,  at  tlie  court  room.  Long  befiore 
the  hour  aj^inted,  the  room  wa»  occupied  and  every  ayenue  filled.  The 
nun  havii^  oeased,  a  pn^Kwal  was  made  and  readily  acceded  to,  that  the 
meeting  should  adjourn  to  the  public  square ;  the  ladies  to  occupy  the  res- 
tibule  of  the  oourt  houae,  while  the  gentlemen  occupied  the  square  in  front. 

A  stage  was  erected  and  erery  oonvenieice  prepared  whic^  so  short  a  no« 
tice  pennittod.  The  choir  was  placed  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  professor's 
duur,  and  opened  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  with  an  i^j^ropriate  air. 
The  president  made  a  abort  address  to  the  assembled  &rmers,  introducing 
to  them,  Prot  Norton,  who  addreseed  the  meeting  in  the  following  werds : 

Mr.  President^  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Seneca  Cofunty  Agricultural  Society : 

To  a  county  agricultural  society  in  thb  part  of  the  State  ot  New- York,  it 
seems  scarcely  necessary  to  make  an  apology  for  an  address  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  agriculture.  You  are  here  &miliar  with  the  name  at  least, 
and  have  learned  to  know  that  some  really  excellent  practical  fanners  are 
men  who  ascribe  much  of  their  success  to  books  and  to  the  teachings  of 
those  who  have  studied  farming  in  the  laboratory  and  the  library,  rather 
than  in  the  field.  In  some  regions  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  name,  I  have 
felt  in  rising  to  talk  to  an  assemblage  of  farmers,  that  the  first  thing  was  to 
satisfy  them  that  I  had  a  right  to  be  there  at  all,  that  I  was  not  some  im- 
pertinent pretender  come  to  betray  them  into  newly  devised  and  absurd 
changes,  from  a  mere  love  of  novelty  and  notoriety.  In  such  assemblies  I 
have  felt  myself  well  satisfied  if  I  could  convince  one  or  two  of  my  judges 
that  there  was  something  in  this  new  doctrine,  and  leaving  the  remainder  to 
conclude  that  my  remarks  were  on  the  whole  w^  intended,  even  if  I 
was  rather  presuming  in  the  attempt  to  impart  knowledge  to  old  hard 
working  farmers. 

Here  ike  case  is  fiur  different.  I  feel  that  a  large  number  among  this 
audience  are  ready  to  rec^ve  and  to  profit  by  every  valuable  innovation  <m 
the  old  ways ;  that  many  among  you  beUeve  in  the  maxim  that  '*  a  man  is 
never  too  old  to  learn,'*  and  that  my  remarks  will  therefore,  by  a  large  p<N> 
tidn  of  my  hearers  at  least,  be  rec^ved  with  a  candid  spirit  of  enlightened 
inquiry,  and  not  with  the  stubbornness  of  p«eeoneeived  prejudice. 

The  vast  extent  of  Ae  field  covered  by  scientifie  agriculture  is  unknown 
to  those  who  have  never  studied  the  suhjeob  thoroughly ;  neither  is  the  extent 
of  ignorance  which  has  prevailed  through  a  large  portion  of  the  farming 
community  at  aU  appremaled.  These  positions  may  be  made  dear  by  se* 
leeting  almoet  ai^  point  in  practice,  and  stn^ying  it  thoroogUy  with  the 
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help  of  men  and  books.  How  much  there  k  to  leaonn,  and  how  little  has 
been  known,  are  facts  which  become  clear  at  about  the  same  period  of  time. 
I  propose  to  illustrate  both  of  these  propositions  to-day,  by  calling  your 
attention  to  a  single  subject.  I  will  select  one  that  will  possess  the  attrac- 
tion of  local  interest. 

This  is  a  wheat  county,  and  it  is  of  much  importance  that  the  yield  of 
that  crop  be  increased,  in  place  of  continuing  to  decrease,  as  it  has  certainly 
done  on  many  fkrms.  I  think  that  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the  cause 
of  this  decrease,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  crop,  by  a  brief  account  of  the 
wheat  plant  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  its  several  parts,  and  their  <^emi- 
cal  composition,  finally  bringing  the  information  thus  collected  to  a  practical 
bearing  upon  various  questions  connected  with  its  cultivation.  It  will  be 
seen  that  there  is  a  very  great  number  of  points  to  which  attention  may 
profitably  be  directed.  These  will,  in  the  present  case,  be  impressed  by  the 
great  value  of  this  crop  to  our  country  generally.  I  will  first  devote  a  few 
words  to  the  structure  of  the  plant,  and  of  its  various  parts. 

That  part  to  which  our  attention  is  first  naturally  directed  is  the  seed. 
Viewed  externally,  this  is  merely  a  small  brownish,  or  whitish  oblong  mass, 
presenting  a  white  interior  when  broken.  If  kept  perfectly  dry  it  will  re- 
main unchanged  for  a  thousand  years,  but  when  ei^osed  to  moisture  and 
warmth,  a  change  speedily  occurs.  The  seed  swells  and  soon  opens  its  outer 
covering  to  permit  the  root  and  stem  to  shoot  forth.  This  is  all  very  sim- 
ple in  description,  but  it  is  only  after  years  of  study  that  we  have  arrived 
at  an  even  imperfect  knowledge  of  what  really  takes  place  at  this  time.  I 
do  not  purpose  to  go  at  length  into  a  scientific  account  of  germination,  but 
will  mention  in  few  words  the  changes  that  occur.  The  seed  in  its  natural 
state  contains  a  dry,  white  substance,  which  is  for  the  greater  part  insolu- 
ble in  water ;  this  is  mostly  starch.  Now  the  young  shoot,  until  it  reaches 
above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  until  its  leaves  begin  to  expand,  must 
draw  its  nourishment  from  the  seed,  but  since  the  principal  part  of  the  seed 
is  insoluble,  how  is  this  done?  It  is  found  that  at  the  time  of  germination, 
a  substance  called  diastase,  is  formed,  which  has  the  power  of  rapidly  con- 
verting the  starch  into  a  species  of  sugar,  or  a  species  of  gum.  Both  of 
these  are  soluble  in  water,  and  consequently  go  immediately  to  nourish  the 
young  plant.  Now  this  change  will  not  take  place  properly,  save  under 
certain  conditions.  The  soil  must  be  moist,  and  not  very  cold,  and  the  seed 
must  be  buried  at  such  a  depth  as  to  be  accessible  to  air.  If  there  is  no 
communication  with  the  air,  the  seed  will  not  germinate,  even  though  the 
earth  be  warm  and  moist.  Without  air,  the  change  by  means  of  diastase, 
of  the  starch  into  sugar  or  gum,  will  not  occur.    This  &ct  is  often  illufl- 
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trated  when  we  bring  up  earth  from  adistance  beneath  the  surtee,  if  thrown 
upon  one  side  in  the  middle  of  a  grass  or  grain  field  for  instance,  it  will 
soon  be  seen  coyered  with  plants,  and  these  in  many  cases  entirely  different 
from  any  growing  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  There  seems  no  way  in 
which  we  can  explain  many  onrions  oocnrrences  of  this  kind,  ezoept  npon 
the  supposition  that  these  seeds  may  haye  lain  in  the  ground  buried  deep, 
and  consequently  only  grew  when  brought  near  the  sur&oe ;  warmth,  air  and 
moisture  are  thus  seen  to  be  necessary  adjuncts  to  successful  germination ; 
but  if  we  bring  the  seed  immediately  upon  the  surfu^e,  even  under  these 
conditions,  it  will  not  grow,  thus  showing  a  fourth  requisite,  the  absence  of 
light.  Unless  the  position  of  the  seed  is  such  as  to  ensure  all  four  of  these 
conditions,  it  will  not  produce  a  healthy  plant,  and  usually  will  not  grow 
at  all.  This  explains  to  us  why  so  small  a  portion  of  the  seed  sown  eyer 
comes  to  anything. 

It  has  been  shown  by  some  authors  frt)m  actual  counting  of  the  seeds  in 
a  bushel  of  wheat,  and  by  comparison  with  the  yield  obtained  when  a  giyen 
quantity  is  sown,  that  when  the  greatest  crops  known  are  obtabed,  little 
more  than  half  of  the  seed  sown  yegetates.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  crops, 
tiie  produce  is  not  more  than  ought  to  be  afforded  by  about  one-third  of  the 
seed  sown ;  the  remaining  two-thirds  are  lost,  some  buried  too  deep,  some 
not  coyered  at  all,  some  destroyed  by  insects.  One  great  adyantage  of  the 
drill  machine  for  sowing  is,  that  the  seeds  are  all  deposited  at  an  equal 
depth,  and  at  equal  distances  apart ;  the  growth  is  consequently  regular, 
and  the  plants  are  much  lees  liable  to  be  luxuriant,  in  some  spots,  and 
scanty  in  others.  Coyering  with  the  cultiyator,  or  gang  plow,  produces 
something  of  the  same  effect.  A  considerably  reduced  quantity  of  seed 
will  thus  answer  the  same  purpose,  as  none  of  it  is  lost.  The  saying  of  half 
a  bushel  or  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre  becomes  of  immense  importance 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  acres  sown  in  any  one  year. 

When  the  young  shoot  has  reached  the  snr&ce  of  the  ground,  and  has 
begun  to  expand  its  leayes,  it  is  no  longer  dependent  for  food  on  the  parent 
seed.  Its  roots  haye  by  this  time  begun  to  collect  food  from  the  earth,  and 
there  is  a  constant  flow  of  sap  upward  through  them.  In  good  soils  these 
roots  will  go  down  for  seyeral  feet,  and  of  course  in  penetrating  so  great  a 
distance  are  much  more  able  to  draw  abundant  supplies  for  the  plant, 
this  shows  the  importance  of  artificially  deepening  the  soil,  when  the  sub- 
soil is  not  natundly  mellow,  and  of  draining  when  this  portion  is  constantly 
filled  with  water.  In  either  of  these  cases,  the  plant  might  almost  as  well 
endeavor  to  extract  food  from  a  payement,  as  from  the  subsoil,  until  it  is 
improyed.     But  if  the  plant  finds  a  soil  of  proper  depth,  and  well  supplied 
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with  its  requisite  food,  its  growth  is  r^>id,  and  opening  itftletyes  it  begins  to 
receive  food  through  the  pores,  with  whioh  a  miorosoope  ahewg  their  surfaoa 
to  be  eovered.  These  during  the  day  draw  in  certain  kinds  of  air,  which 
in  the  interior  of  the  plant,  are  converted  into  solid  portions  of  its  sub- 
stance. That  this  is  the  &ot,  has  been  proved  bj  numerous  experiments. 
The  part  of  the  plant  which  thus  comes  from  the  air,  b  of  course  a  clear 
gain  to  *ihe  fcurmer,  as  it  does  not  exhaust  his  soil  at  all ;  and  here  is  an  ad* 
vantage  which  the  good  cultivator  obtains  over  the  poor  <me ;  his  plants  find 
a  rich  soil  well  prepared  for  the  supply  of  their  wants,  and  shooting  vigor- 
ously up,  are  able  to  spread  out  firoad  luxuriant  leaves  in  the  atmosphere, 
drawing  in  far  more  food  from  this  soui^  than  the  small  yellow  leaves  of  a 
poor  crop  coidd  possibly  absorb.  The  very  air  then,  is  more  bomitifal  to 
the  man  who  treats  his  soil  liberally. 

With  all  the  appearances  visible  in  the  external  growth  of  the  wheat, 
every  one  is  familiar.  There  are  many  points  that  have  been  ascertiuned, 
relative  to  the  internal  changes  which  occur  m  the  stalk  at  difierent  periods, 
and  also  during  the  formation  of  the  grain,  which  time  will  not  permit  me 
to  notice  now.  While  the  grain  is  ripening,  the  materials  for  its  composi- 
tion gradually  leave  the  stalk,  and  that  part  looses  by  degrees  its  nourish- 
ing properties,  until  finally,  nearly  all  of  the  nutriment  is  ocmcentrated  in 
the  grain. 

It  now  becomes  necessary,  that  we  should  enquire  particularly  into  the 
composition  of  the  grain.  If  in  the  first  place  we  burn  it,  we  shall  find 
that  nearly  all  of  it  disappears,  so  that  from  one  hundred  pounds  of  wheat 
there  will  not  remain  more  than  about  two  pounds  of  ash.  This  ash  has 
evidently  all  come  from  the  soil ;  the  other  portion  which  has  burned  away 
was  originally  air,  drawn  in  mostly  from  the  leaves,  in  the  manner  that  I 
have  before  mentioned,  but  also  in  part  through  the  roots.  This  combusti- 
ble portion  being  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  whde  weight,  we  will  attend 
to  it  first.  By  means  of  various  chemical  processes,  the  substances  com- 
peting this  part  of  the  grain  may  be  separated  from  each  other,  and  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 

The  following  analysis  is  an  instance  of  the  proportions  in  whieh  they  are 
found  to  exist  in  wheat : 
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Tablb  I. 
Compatitum  €f  the  Grain  and  Straw  cf  Wheat. 


O^aaio  ran  «<' (nia. 

ijit. 

Otan. 

Sinw. 

Starch,  . . . 

..  62-29 
..  13-00 
,.     1-21 
,.     1.02 

PotMh, 

28-72 
9-05 
S.81 

12-03 

12-44 

Gluten, . . . 

Soda 

0.16 

Gum, 

Tfime,  I 

6-70 

Oil 

Magnflwa, 

8-82 

Sugar,  &c.,. 

.     6.40 

Oxid«  of  iroD,  .... 

0-67 

1.30 

Epidermis, , 

.     7-20 

Phosphoric  acid,... 

49-81 

3-07 

Water 

.     9-79 

Sulphuric  aoid 

Ghhmne, 

Klica, 

0-24 

6.82 

1.09 

65-38 

100.91 

1-27 

99-50        99.78 

The  first  tnalyns  is  from  Dr.  EnmioiiB*  Agrionltnral  Report,  and  agrees 
pretty  well  with  most  of  the  examinations  made  by  other  chemists.  Starch, 
it  will  be  perceived,  is  the  loading  substance,  and  next  to  this  is  Gluten. 
The  latter  is  the  only  body  in  the  grain  that  eontains  nitrogen,  and  is  con- 
sequently the  source  of  muscle  in  animals  that  live  on  wheat.  Take 
away  this  constituent  of  the  grain,  and  feed  an  animal  exdusiyely  upon 
what  is  left,  and  it  cannot  thrive,  eannot  increase  or  even  maintain  the  bulk 
of  its  muscle  in  its  body  ;  its  strength  will  gradually  decrease.  Whenever 
we  find  any  food  which  contains  according  to  chemical  examinations,  much 
of  substances  like  this  gluten,  it  may  be  asserted  without  fear,  that  such 
fi>od  is  eminently  nutritious. 

The  other  substances,  the  starch,  impwe  sugar,  gum,  and  oil,  are  (^  use 
in  forming  the  &t  of  the  animal,  and  also  in  keeping  up  respiration.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  important  filets  discovered  by  modem  chem- 
ists and  physiologists.  At  every  respiration,  a  portion  of  the  starch,  gum, 
Ac,  of  the  food  is  oonsumedin  the  kmgs,  waA  in  the  blood  vessels  of  the 
extremities,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  aniaal  heat. 

Every  <me  is  ^miliar  with  the  &oi,  that  if  he  labors  hard,  especially  in 
cold  weather,  he  requires  move  food  than  with  the  same  amount  of  exertion 
in  warm  weather,  and  that  if  he  is  hungry  at  suefa  a  time,  and  deprived  of 
food,  he  soon  begins  to  suffer  fiKwi  eold ;  thb  is  because  he  needs  a  fresh 
supply  of  material  to  bum  k  the  lung  for  the  purpose  of  keepingup  his  vital 
warmth.  Every  former  knows  or  ought  to  know,  that  if  his  animals  in 
winter  are  kept  warm,  and  sheltered,  they  do  better  tbaa  those  that  are 
exposed  in  the  open  air  to  the  eeld«    This  is  beoause  in  the  latter  ease,  a 
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laige  part  of  the  food  whicli  would  otherwise  have  gone  toward  fistttemng  the 
animal,  is  osed  np  in  the  increased  respiration  necessary  to  keep  him  warm. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  in  this  grain,  which  is  taken  in  &ir  marketa- 
table  condition,  there  is  according  to  the  table,  about  ten  pounds  of  water 
in  each  one  hundred  of  grain.  New  wheat  frequently  contains  from  twelve 
to  sixteen  pounds  in  one  hundred. 

I  may  here  say  a  few  words,  as  to  the  various  practices  which  are  follow- 
ed in  cutting  wheat.  If  allowed  to  become  dead  ripe  in  the  field,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  its  starch  and  sugar  is  changed  to  epidermis,  or  woody 
fibre,  that  is  the  skin.  The  grain  will  then  yield  more  bran,  and  less  fine 
flour,  than  it  would  have  done  if  cut  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  earlier.  The 
result  of  many  careful  experiments  has  shown  that  when  cut  at  about  the 
above  time  before  entire  ripeness,  the  grain  is  heavier,  more  plump,  and 
actually  measures  a  greater  bulk.  The  skin  is  thinner  than  it  would  have 
been  if  allowed  to  stand,  for  the  causes  mentioned  above,  and  therefore 
more  fine  flour  is  obtained  to  the  bushel. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  straw.  It  is  well  known  that  if  wheat 
be  mown  and  fed  to  stock  while  green,  even  with  heads  cut  off,  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent fodder ;  and  it  is  equally  well  known  that  if  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
field  till  the  grain  is  ripe,  the  straw  consists  of  little  but  dry  indigestible 
woody  fibre.  Now  the  same  change  takes  place,  to  a  certain  extent,  in 
the  straw,  as  in  the  grain  ;  it  also  contains  some  gum,  sugar,  &c.,  and  is 
therefore  nutritious  while  green,  but  as  it  ripens,  nearly  all  of  these  are  con- 
verted into  woody  fibre,  in  the  manner  that  has  been  mentioned. 

By  cutting  the  grain  then,  before  it  is  quite  ripe,  a  double  object  is  gain- 
ed ;  its  own  quality  is  improved,  and  the  straw  when  cut  up  with  hay,  &o. 
is  readily  eaten  by  stock,  and  has  really  some  nutritive  properties. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  the  columns  representing  the  composi- 
tion of  the  ash  in  one  hundred  pounds. 

The  most  important  point,  and  that  which  I  particularly  ask  you  to  re^ 
member,  is  the  large  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid,  in  the  ash  of  the  grain. 
The  above  analysis  is  the  average  of  six  or  eight,  by  eminent  chemists,  and 
is  given  by  Johnston  in  his  lectures.  Phosphoric  acid,  it  will  be  seen,  con- 
stitutes about  half  of  the  whole  ash.  If  we  look  at  the  ash  of  the  straw, 
we  see  that  it  contains  but  three  pounds  in  one  hundred.  The  cause  of  this 
difference  becomes  beautifully  apparent,  when  we  consider  that  the  grain  is 
the  part  more  cspeoially  designed  for  food.  This  same  substance,  phospho- 
ric aoid,  constitates  the  leading  body  in,  and  gives  their  peculiar  properties 
to,  the  bones  of  animals ;  hence  the  necessity  tiiat  it  should  be  oonoentra- 
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ted  ia  the  grain,  which  is  the  part  peculiarly  intended  for  feed,  along  with 
the  gluten  which  is  to  clothe  those  bones  with  mnscle. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  here,  the  precise  nature  of  the  substances  to 
which  I  refer,  as  it  would  prevent  mj  presenting  an  entire  view  of  this  sub- 
ject, without  wearying  my  audience.  Those  who  do  not  know  what  they 
are  I  must  ask  to  believe  that  they  do  exist,  and  to  take  my  word  for  their 
properties  and  effects,  until  they  can  obtain  access  to  some  book  or  some 
other  means  of  studying  them  out  for  themselves. 

Other  important  substances  in  the  ash  of  the  grain,  are  potash  and  soda ; 
they  amount  commonly  to  about  one-third  of  its  whole  weight,  and  are  valu- 
able, as  also  necessary  for  the  animal,  being  always  found  largely  in  the  flesh 
and  blood  ;  thus  we  see  that  the  grain  in  all  its  constitution,  seems  to  have 
been  especially  adapted  to  serve  as  an  appropriate  food  for  the  animal ;  each 
little  seed  contuns  within  itself,  its  proportion  of  material  for  the  formation 
of  the  bones,  the  muscle,  the  blood,  the  fat,  of  the  body,  and  also  for  main- 
taining its  warmth. 

In  examining  the  constitution  of  the  ash  from  the  straw,  we  find  that  the 
leading  substance  there  is  called  silica;  this  is  that  which  constitutes  the 
common  flint,  common  granite,  crystals,  agates,  &c.  Although  so  hard  and 
insoluble  in  acids,  yet  plants  have  the  power  of  dissolving  it,  and  are  thus 
able  to  make  use  of  it  for  their  own  purposes.  Silica  gives  the  hardness, 
and  the  glaze,  to  the  outer  part  of  the  straw,  and  is  supposed  to  be  princi- 
pally of  use  in  strengthening  it,  and  enabling  it  to  uphold  its  load  of  grain. 

When  a  particular  piece  of  land  £uls  for  years  in  succession,  to  produce 
a  straw  that  wiU  stand,  it  is  generally  found  on  examining  the  ash  of  this 
straw,  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  silica.  The  column  referred  to  presents 
an  average  of  six  or  eight  analyses,  and  the  proportion  of  silica  given  by  it, 
is  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole  ash.  Sulphuric  acid,  (oil  of  vitriol,)  is  usually 
present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  straw  ash,  while  there  is  little  in  the 
grain  ash.  Potash  and  soda,  are  greatly  reduced  in  quantity.  There  is  a 
curious  fact  here  indicated,  relative  to  the  lime  and  magnesia.  In  the 
grain,  magnesia,  and  in  the  straw,  lime  is  most  abundant ;  this  is  almost  in- 
variably the  case,  but  we  have  as  yet  no  clue  to  the  reason. 

It  is  at  once  perceptible,  from  a  glance  at  the  above  columns,  that  each 
of  these  parts  has  a  composition  of  its  own  as  to  its  ash,  and  that  the  differ- 
ences are  of  a  very  important  nature.     This  point  will  be  referred  to  again. 

I  have  sud  that  one  hundred  pounds  of  grain  yield  but  about  two  pounds 
of  ash,  oHener  less  than  more.  If  we  bum  one  hundred  potmds  of  straw, 
the  ash  will  weigh  firom  six  to  ten  pounds,  sometimes  even  as  high  as  six- 
teen.   There  is  thus  a  great  difference  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quali- 
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iy  of  adi  in  these  two  parts ;  the  straw  firom  att  aer^  will  of  oonrse  oontaiii 
far  more  ash  than  the  gndo. 

Having  now  hastily  sketched  the  nature  and  composition  <^  the  stalk  and 
grain,  so  far  as  necessary  tot  our  purpose,  we  come  next  to  consider  what 
influence  we  can  exert  upon  the  composition  of  these  parts ;  can  we  by  any 
means  establish  certain  rules,  whereby  we  may  be  able  to  influence  their 
(][uality  and  quantity,  with  any  degree  of  certainty  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
much  land  which  formerly  bore  good  wheat,  will  do  so  no  longer,  when  ma- 
nured in  the  common  way,  as  just  shown.  Can  we  discoyer  any  clue  to  this 
difficulty  by  means  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  plant  ? 

In  order  to  answer  this  question  satisfactorily,  we  must  resort  to  analysis 
of  soils,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  how  direct  idid  important 
a  connection  exists  between  the  soil  and  the  plant.  The  answer  can,  I  think, 
be  given  in  a  most  decisive  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  following  table : 

Table  II. 
Table  to  illustrate  the  compositi4m  of  wheat  soUs. 

No.1.  No.  2.  No.  3.  No.  4. 

SiHca, 74.89  63.19  73.52  73.27 

Peroxide  of  iron, 4.72  4.87  4.32  8.15 

Alumina, 5.54  14.04  7.36  5.41 

Lime, 1.39  0.83  2.71  1.72 

Magnesia, 0.75  1.02  1.63  0.62 

Potash, 1.71  2.80  0.55  0.13 

Soda 0.68  1.44  0.36  0.12 

Sulphuric  acid, 0.10  0.09  0.05           

Phosphoric  acid, 0.15  0.24  0.22  trace. 

Chlorine, 0.01  0.01  0.06  trace. 

Organic  matter, 6.33  8.55  6.67  8.00 

Water, 4.43  2.70  2.50  2.39 

100.30        99.78        99.95         99.81 

The  first  three  soils  in  this  table,  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  best  Scotch 
wheat  soils,  from  the  LotUans,  the  Carse  of  Gt>wrie,  and  Perthshire.  These 
were  taken  from  among  a  number  of  analyses  lately  published  by  Dr.  An- 
derson, the  able  chemist  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  He  has  ex- 
amined certain  well  known  soils  from  various  parts  of  Scotland,  long  fiuned 
for  their  capacity  of  bearing  wheat.  The  results  obtained  by  him  axe  most 
interesting  and  instructive.    Sid  tine  permit,  it  would  gnttify  me  to  gtw 
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these  eceeileDt  maljmM  in  mose  detail,  bvt  tiha  peeaeBt  ibm  wiU^qffiee  to 
establish  aome  of  the  pointa  wUeh  I  desire  to  impress. 

Tkese  sails  ham,  £mn  time  Hnmemorial,  been  sewa  nith  wheat  at  least 
anee  in  Imt  yean,  and  sometimes  oftoner,  yet  their  present  §Bir  isTen^ 
pvadnst  is  firom  thirty  to  forty  basheb  per  aese.  The  soil  No.  2,  had  been 
cidiirated  in  a  seren  years'  rotation,  during  the  oowae  ^  whioh  wheal;  eamn 
in  three  times.  For  the  rotation  pievions  to  this  examination,  the  yield  had 
been  one  hundred  «id  dght  bnaheb  per  aore,  or  tUrty-six  bushels  at  eaoh 
*  orop;  the  int  m  lihe  rotation  being  |6i!ty-£>ar  tmaheb  and  the  snooeeding 
onea  ihkty-two  >eaoh.  Hus  evidenoe  may,  {  think,  be  enffioiont  to  warrant 
ns  in  sustaining  Dr.  Anderson,  when  he  oalls  them  fin^  wheat  soila. 

Let  ns  new  oomfiare  them  for  n  few  momenta,  with  Table  I.  The  ash  of 
gnun  eoDtoins,  as  will  be  peroeiTed  tm  oompariaon,  the  same  elass  of  snb- 
stances  wUch  ^dat  in  tiiese  firstthree  soils,  althongh  indifferoDt  propoKtions* 
Phoi^hooo  aeid,  whieh  ooostitates  one  half  of  ih»  ash,  lotms  a  very  small 
pert  of  the  aeiL  It  might  be  ihon^t,  therefore,  that  so  amall  an  item  in 
the  aoil,  oonld  not  afford  all  that  the  grain  required;  but  if  we  eonsidcr  the 
mtmber  of  hundred  poonds  in  eaoh  acre,  we  shall  anive  at  a  very  different 
oonetoaion.  It  is  estionated  tihat  die  weight  of  soil  over  an  aore,  taking  it 
at  ten  inbbes  deep,  varies  little  from  one  thousand  tons.  In  soil  No.  2, 
there  is  about  one-fourth  pound  of  phosphoric  aoid  in  every  one  hundred 
pounds  of  soil;  thb  would  give  five  pounds  in  eaoh  ton»  and  consequently 
two  ikud  a  half  tons  to  the  «cre,  a  very  9?eat  quantity.  One  hundred  pounda 
of  wheat,  it  will  be  remembered,  contain  about  two  pounds  of  ash ;  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  on  the  aere,  wrighing  sixty  pounds  per  bushel,  would  be 
two  thousandibiir  hundred  ponnds,  and  this  would  contain  120  pounds  of  ash } 
one  halfiMr  sixty  pounds  of  this,  woiddbephosphone  acid.  &q>pQ8iDgthe  grain 
to  be  sold  off,  and  the  atraw  only  or  its  equivalent  returned  as  manure,  it  would 
takebetweMoighty  and  ninety  years  of  unintermitted  orof^ping,  to  exhaust 
this  soil. 

Even  of  chlocine,  whidi  is  b«t  one-half  of  a  pound  in  every  hundrad,  or 
only  one  pound  k  a  ton«  there  would  therefore  be  one  thousand  pounds  or 
half  a  ton  in  an  nore,  a  quantity  sufioient  to  hat  at  least  half  a  century,  so 
fiyr  as  direct  exhausticm  by  (mpping  is  k  question. 

Of  potash  and  sodn,  there  are  in  ihe  second  soil  about  three  and  a  quar- 
ter pounds  in  one  hundred,  or  sixty^five  pounds  in  one  ton,  amounting  to 
thirty*twoandahalf  tonspera(»re;  a  stook  sufficient  to  last  n  crattury,  even 
under  the  moet  unskilfol  croppii^ . 

The  quantity  of  oiganic  or  vegetable  matter  in  these  soils,  is  also  worthy 
of  attention.    In  No.  2,  jt  is  eight  and  a  half  pounds  in  one  liundredi  <9 
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ene  hundred  tod  86it6d^  pomids  in  one  ton,  wlneli  wonld  be  eighty-five  tons 
to  the  acre.  This  is  not  so  large  a  proportion  as  many  might  have  expected  ; 
not  more  than  wonld  be  added  by  five  or  six  heavy  dressing?  of  manure  from 
the  bam  yard.  Some  of  these  fine  soils,  it  will  be  observed,  contain  b«i 
about  sixty  tons  of  vegetable  matter,  and  oases  might  be  bron^  forward  of 
Tery  exeellent  soils,  containing  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty  tons  to  the  acre. 

From  these  statemente  it  is  clear  that  the  above  figures,  which  seon  so 
small,  really  represent  considerable  quantities  in  an  aere  of  soil ;  and  when 
compared  further  with  the  wei^ts  of  the  various  kinds  of  substances  comr 
posing  the  ash  of  wheat,  are  truly  ample  supplies,  such  as  well  entitle  these 
soils  to  be  called  rich. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  all  soils  capable  of  bearing  good  wheat  have 
a  composition  necessarily  identical  with  either  of  the  above.  The  sub^ 
stances  may  all  be  in  entirely  different  prc^ortions,  and  yet  the  soil  be 
equally  good.  Some  of  the  best  wheat  lands  known  are  in  the  limestone 
regions,  where  the  soil  often  contains  many  times  more  lime  tiian  is  here 
shovnoi.  The  exact  proportion  then,  in  which  they  are  preset,  is  a  mattM* 
of  little  consequence,  provided  that  they  are  there,  and  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  last  for  some  years.  Thus  we  establish  a  rule,  that  in  a  good  wheat 
soil,  no  matter  where  we  find  it,  the  substances  named  in  table  two  will  all 
be  found,  though  not  in  definite  quantities.  This  we  assert  at  present,  upon 
the  ample  comparison  between  the  first  three  soils  in  table  two,  and  the 
composition  of  ash  given  in  table  one.  I  shall  proceed  to  sustain  this  posi* 
tion  by  other  proofs,  but  will  previously  notice  some  experiments  made  by 
Dr.  Anderson,  upon  the  organic  part  of  these  soils.  It  will  be  recollected 
that  the  organic  is  by  &r  the  largest  part  of  the  grain.  It  has  been  found 
that  plants  can  easily  make  the  requisite  quantity  of  starch,  sugar,  gum, 
woody  fibre,  &c.,  upon  almost  any  soil ;  but  unless  there  is  also  a  supply 
of  nitrogen  in  some  form,  they  cannot  make  the  gluten,  and  bodies  of  that 
class,  which  were  i^oken  of  as  necessary  to  form  the  animal  muscle. 

The  above  three  soils  were  therefore  analyzed  in  their  organic  part,  to 
determine  the  amount  of  nitrogen  that  this  contained.  It  was  found  that 
ihe  per  centage  varied,  but  that  in  all  of  these  good  soils  there  was  a  very 
conriderable  amount.  In  the  particularly  rich  sample,  No.  2,  there  wa» 
nearly  0.25,  or  one-quarter  of  a  per  cent.,  that  is  according  to  the  calculation 
in  the  ease  <^  phosphoric  acid,  about  2^  tons  per  acre.  It  is  evident  from 
the  small  proportion  of  nitrogenous  substance  in  the  grain,  that  here  too  is 
enough  to  supply  a  long  succession  of  crops.  This  part,  however,  and  alt 
of  the  organie  part,  cannot  form  so  certain  a  foundation  for  our  reasoning, 
aa oan  be  laid  upon  the  proportions  of  the  various  inorganic  substances^ 
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tins  18  leoaofle  the  hnaer  are  yamUe  and  liable  to  be  decreased,  not  oalj 
by  tbe  consamption  of  plants,  bnt  also  bj  the  inevitable  decomposition  oi 
tbe  vegetable  substances  themselves,  oonseqiient  upon  the.coltivation  of  the 
•oiL 

We  now  turn  to  another  important  point  in  connection  with  what  has 
been  stated  relative  to  these  soils.  The  quantity  of  ash  contained  in  the 
grain,  and  even  in  the  straw  of  wheat,  has  been  mentioned  as  proportionally 
small,  in  the  former  about  two  per  cent.,  and  in  the  latter  about  six.  When 
this  two  pounds  in  one  hundred  of  the  gram  is  divided  into  its  several  con- 
stituents, by  means  of  chemical  analysis,  the  quantity  of  each  becomes  very 
small,  and  in  a  bushel  of  course  still  smaller.  Thus  the  amount  of  phcs* 
phoric  acid  in  a  bushel  of  wheat  would  not  be  more  than  one  pound ;  of 
potash  and  soda  together  about  one*fourth  of  a  pound ;  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia about  one-tenth.  These  weights  seem  perfectly  trifling,  and  it  may  be 
thought  that  such  omncidenoes  as  those  that  I  have  mentioned  are  merely 
accidental,  and  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  a  guide  in  practice.  It  may  be 
said,  that  even  allowing  these  substances  to  be  necessary,  there  might  quite 
enough  of  them  be  found  in  any  ordinary  soil  for  the  wants  of  any  crop. 
Are  not  all  soils  nearly  alike  as  to  these  smaller  portions  of  their  w^ht? 
This  is  an  important  question,  and  moreover,  one  to  which  we  can  return  a 
very  satisfactory  answer.  I  will  call  your  attention,  in  this  connection,  to 
the  soil  No.  4,  in  table  two 

Thb  soil  was  also  analysed  by  Dr.  Anderson,  and  is  a  specimen  of  what 
the  Scotch  farmers  call  a  deaf  soil ;  that  is  a  soil  which  refuses  to  produce 
good  crops  under  any  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  treatment,  and  which  does 
not  seem  to  hear,  as  common  soils  do,  even  the  persuasive  voice  of  manures. 

In  comparing  the  analysis  of  this  with  that  of  the  three  preceding  soils, 
we  are  able  to  point  out  some  remarkable  difbrences.  As  to  silica  and 
alumina,  there  is  nothing  special  to  be  noticed ;  the  quantity  of  iron  is 
larger,  and  a  portion  of  this  is  in  a  different  state  from  that  in  which  it 
commonly  exists.  Lime  and  magnesia  are  not  materially  less  than  in  Nos., 
1  and  2,  but  potash  and  soda  are  in  very  greatly  reduced  quantities,  there 
being  of  the  two  together  not  more  tlian  about  one*fourih  of  one  per  cent. 
This  is  still  two  and  a  half  tons  per  acre,  and  is  abundant  for  the  actual 
supply  of  the  plant ;  but  potash  and  soda  are  supposed  to  perform  a  variety 
of  functions  in  the  soil ;  they  have  a  remarkable  solvent  power,  and  are 
known  to  act  beneficially  in  making  substances  otherwise  insoluble  quite 
soluble,  and  at  once  available  to  the  plant.  For  this  reason  the  abovesmall 
quantity  j(mied  with  other  deficienoieB,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  chief 
defects  of  this  soiL 
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Solj^ttrie  add  is  entirely  abeeat  This  does  toot  seem  to  be  of  so  moeh 
importanoe  to  the  grain,  but  forms  a  considerable  proportion  •  in  the  ash  of 
the  stoaw.  The  next  defioienoy  is  that  of  phosf^oric  •oid,  of  which  sub- 
stance only  a  mere  trace  could  be  detected ;  so  small  a  quantity  that  its 
precise  amount  oould  not  be  determined  by  the  most  delicate  chemkal  pro- 
ee9ses>  the  accuracy  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned,  extends  to  diyiding  a 
grain  into  one  thousand  parts.  Here  ^len  is  the  Tciy  point  which  theory 
would  have  indicated,  establidied  by  actual  experineftt*  Phosphoric  acid 
abounds  above  eyerything  else  in  the  a(4i  of  wheat,  and  it  is  found  to  be 
almost  entirely  absent  in  h  soil  which  will  not  produce  a  good  eiop  of  this 
grain,  even  undef  liberal  treatment.  Cotdd  there  be  a  more  beautiftil  iUus- 
traden  of  the  prine^le  t^t  I  have  been  endeayormg  to  sustain,  and  to 
impfess  upon  you.  This  soil.  No.  4,  has  a  percentage  of  organic  matter, 
about  equal  to  the  largest  in  the  other  three ;  it  is  not  &r  from  equal  in 
its  proportions  of  iron,  alumina  and  silica*  There  is  no  d^ciency  of  lime 
and  magnesia,  and  eyen  d  potash  and  soda  it  nnght  be  sud  that  there  ia 
enough  to  supply  the  wants  of  a  few  crops  at  least.  The  most  striking  de» 
ficiency  then,  is  in  phosphoric  acid,  and  it  is  the  very  defioi^acy  for  which 
we  should  naturally  have  boked,  after  careAilly  studyiif  the  ash  <tf  the 
plant  itself. 

It  is  necessary  for  me  to  be  guaarded  in  my  statements,  and  I  must  there* 
fore  say  that  one  qualification  is  here  necessary.  In  a  yast  majority  of 
ciwes,  when  wheat  revises  to  grow  on  a  soil  that  formerly  produced  it,  the 
cause  may  be  looked  for  in  a  deficiency  of  some  inorganic  substance.  Ex* 
eq[»<aon8  are  so  irate  that  this  may  be  conttdered  a  genend  rule.  But  in 
soils  which  when  plowed  for  the  first  time,  refuse  to  grow  this  crop,  it  may 
posmbly  happen  ^ht  there  ate  reasons  of  aaoth^  nature* 

1.  All  of  the  subiiAances  necessary  may  be  present,  and  the  land  accord- 
ing to  analyses  be  even  richer  than  No.  2  in  the  table,  and  yet  utterly  refuse 
to  produce  eyen  a  tolerable  crop.  Hie  dilBctdty  now  is  in  the  physical 
character,  and  not  in  the  chemical  composition.  There  may  be  too  much 
water,  so  that  the  land  is  neyer  at  a  proper  temperature,  and  so  that  ^^e 
proper  chemical  changes  cannot  occur,  ^e  plant  being  thereby  preyented 
flrom  obtoimng  its  nourishmetct.  An  easy  and  efeetual  remedy  for  this 
state  of  thii^,  is  to  be  found  in  the  tindM'  drain,  the  effect  of  whidi  iqpon 
such  land,  is  at  once  to  double,  or  often  to  quadruple  its  yahie.  Another 
physical  difficulty  arises  from  impeifoct  and  shallow  plowing ;  the  surlhoe 
only  is  rudely  srtirred,  and  if  the  subsoil  be  hard,  the  plants  cannot  p^Mtrate 
into  it,  h^nce,  howefyer  good  the  soil  may  naturally  be,  as  soon  as  dry 
weather  commences,  and  the  sur&ce  becomes  parched,  they  peridi  for  want 
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^^sittteoaiice,  boeftweihqrcaiiB^  go  de^  fbriU  Hera  (he  raoe^  is  fat 
thoitHigit  {dowiag  and  sabsoiUng,  wkidii  will  render  tbe  soil  mellow  simI 
•eceafliUe  to  a  co&siderable  depth. 

2.  Theve  is  aaoUier  sot  Teary  nnoomxDOQ  caoae  of  btrremieffs*  eTeii  whea 
|J1  of  the  oeoeflfiery  sabsttaeeB  are  preseat.  Some  one  of  them  may  be  ia 
too  large  qoaatity.  It  is  a  onzieos  Uct  that  many  of  those  substanoee 
whioh  in  small  qaaatitioa  are  most  powerful  suumres  for  plaats,  aet  aa 
deadly  poisons  if  present  in  Lu^ge  qnantitiea.  Three  or  four  hundred  weight 
^  guano  per  aore  efisots  an  exodlent  purpose,  but  a  eouple  of  tons  would 
icoieh  and  destroy  everything.  Eyob  barn-yard  manure  may  be  put  on  so 
as  to  have  a  highly  injurious  efibot.  Iron  is  more  commonly  in  hurtful 
excess  than  any  other  substance.  In  some  soils  the  quantity  is  so  great  aa 
lo  dioke  the  drains  where  it  b  d^Mwited,  from  the  water  tiiat  passes  through 
them.  OoBMDon  salt  is  also  occasionally  too  abundant,  but  veiy  seldom. 
'  These  are  all  eseeptional  oases,  mentioned  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
myself  from  any  imputation  of  speaking  too  positively,  and  laying  down  tea 
broad  a  rule.  With  such  exceptions  the  general  fkct  is  as  I  have  stated  it, 
that  where  wheat  does  not  grow  well,  it  is  owing  to  a  chemicd  deficiency 
in  the  soil.  What  this  deMency  is  can  be  clearly  ascertained  by  a  <^emi* 
eal  asalyns,  but  this  must  be  done  by  a  skilM  and  careftd  operator,  it 
being  obvious  that  any  other  would  fail  to  note  all  of  the  minute,  yet  most 
important  points,  tiiat  are  so  fully  brought  out  in  the  above  analysis. 

But  we  may  do  much  by  simply  reasoning  upon  the  evidence  presented 
wiUumt  going  &rther.  We  all  know  diat  it  is  the  grain  which  is  sold  and 
ewrried  away  from  most  &rms,  the  strawy  in  one  way  and  another,  usually 
getting  back  to  the  land.  It  is  then  clearly  to  the  composition  of  the  grain 
that  we  must  look  for  an  explanatbn  of  our  difficulties,  in  attempting  to  re- 
atore  our  exhausted  land  to  fertility.  What  was  the  substance  ydat^  was 
found  to  be  most  abundant  in  the  ash  of  this  part! — all  will  remember  that 
it  was  phosjAoirio  acid.  This  is,  according  to  Table  11,  one  of  the  least 
abundant  substances  in  the  soil,  and  is,  thwefore,  likely,  under  the  demand 
upon  it  for  tlie  formation  of  the  grain,  to  be  soonest  exhausted.  Ordinary 
manures  contain  phospfaAtes,  but  the  great  bulk  of  them  is  straw,  which  is 
him.  Table  I,  not  rich  in  phosphoric  add.  There  is  a  special  deficiency  in 
the  soil,  a  common  manure  does  net  contain  enough  of  the  particular  sub- 
stance needed  to  supply  it  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the  wimts  of  the  crop. 
Much  more  must  be  present  than  the  plant  actually  needs,  in  order  that'  it 
may  be  obtained  with  fiunlity. 

On  all  worn  out  or  fidling  wheat  lands,  the  experiment  of  adding  j^os* 
phates,  may  be  tried  with  great  probability  of  suoeesa;  that  is,  some  eene 
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binAtion  of  pbosphorio  aoid  in  addition  to  half  or  two^ihirds  the  usual  allow- 
anoe  of  common  mannres^  The  cheapest  and  most  conyenient  sonroe  of 
phosphoric  acid  for  farm  purposes,  is  found  in  bones,  which  consist  in  great  pari 
of  phosphate  of  lime.  Two  or  three  bushels  of  these,  dissolved  in  snlphnrio 
acid,  or  in  place  of  this  seren  or  eight  bushels  of  bone  dust,  or  ground 
bones,  will  be  an  ample  application  for  an  acre ;  it  is  a  cheap  remedy,  and 
one  that,  as  all  can  now  see  for  themaelyes,  can  be  tried  with  strong  proba- 
bility of  success.  Ouano,  where  it  can  be  had,  is  also  an  excellent  special 
manure ;  it  is  to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  about  two  hundred  weight  per  acre, 
with  half  the  usual  dressing  of  barn-yard  manure.  Good  guano  oontaina 
about  one-third  of  its  weight  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  some  samples  much 
more  than  that. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  I  do  not  recommend  phosphates  as  a  specific  ui 
all  oases ;  the  defect  may  in  some  instances  be  of  another  character  entirely, 
but  I  do  say  that  for  the  larger  portion  of  our  land  they  will  be  found  re- 
markably efficacious. 

I  will  not  &tigue  my  audience  by  pursuing  this  subject  at  greater  length ; 
enough  has,  I  think,  been  said,  to  illustrate  and  sustain  the  position 
which  was  assumed  in  the  commencement,  that  in  any  department  of  agricul- 
ture much  was  to  be  learned,  and  much  still  remained  unknown*  The  sub- 
ject taken  to-day  is  certainly  a  fur  test,  for  our  authentic  accounts  of  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  as  food  for  man,  extend  back  even  to  the  old  Testa- 
ment records  of  the  Bible.  Some  of  this  grain  is  now  in  cultivation,  which 
was  deposited  in  the  catacombs  of  Egypt  three  thousand  years  ago;  surely 
this  is  a  crop  regarding  which  everything  ought  to  be  known,  if  the  subject 
<^ agriculture  has  been  properly  studied;  that  it  has  not  been,  until  witiiiB 
a  short  period,  the  fiicts  given  to-day  may  witness,  for  nearly  all  of  tiiem  are 
products  of  the  present  century,  and  by  iu  the  greater  part  of  the  last  few 
years.  It  aj^pears  almost  superfluous  to  spend  time  in  fieurtiier  demonstrating 
the  usefulnesi  of  the  information  which  the  labors  of  scientific  men  are  thus 
developing  and  diffusing ;  it  would  seem  that  no  practical  man  could  hed- 
tate  for  an  instant  in  deciding  upon  its  importance.  If  it  is  advantageous 
to  know  whether  his  tools  are  constructed  upon  proper  principles,  so  as  to 
do  the  best  work  mih  the  least  amount  of  labor,  it  follows  inevitably  that  it 
is  advantageous  to  know  the  constituticm  of  his  soil  also,  that  he  may  avoid 
iiguring  it  by  improper  treatment,  and  may  supply  its  wants  in  the  most 
economical  manner.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  the  composition  of  the 
plant.  There  is,  in  &ct,  no  man  to  whom  a  thorough  knowledge  c^  his  pro- 
fession, in  all  its  the<»etioal  as  well  as  practical  bearings,  is  more  necessary 
thantothe&rmer.    Allof  his  daily  pursuits  are  interwoven  with  seieiice. 
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wlietlier  lie  w31  or  not,  and  it  rests  wiih  liiinself  to  saj  if  scientoe  ihall  re- 
■ydn  neglected,  or  shall  prove  a  ready  aad  powerful  helper. 

If  the  MDgle  hct  which  I  mentioned  a  few  moments  since,  relatiye  to  the 
phoqrtiates,  were  known  and  acted  upon  by  the  mass  of  onr  famers,  aooord* 
kg  to  the  principles  and  praetioe  suggested,  what  an  immense  increase  in 
the  yield  of  wheat  wonld  result  If  it  had  been  known  twenty  years  ago, 
how  much  of  our  fertile  land  now  mined  for  wheat,  would  still  be  luxuriant 
in  its  produce. 

Forty  budiels  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  it  will  be  reoolleoted,  carry  off  about 
sixty  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid ;  the  whole  of  this  would  be  more  than  re- 
placed by  three  or  lour  bushels  of  bones.  The  land  mi^t  thus,  so  fiur  as 
this  important  snbstanoe  is  concerned,  be  kept  from  deteriorating  for  an  in- 
definite length  of  time.  It  is  so  with  all  the  oonstitaents  of  a  soil ;  by 
watchfulness  and  yeariy  additions,  or  at  least  frequent  additions  of  oompara- 
tiyely  small  quantities,  it  may  be  kept  up  with  litde  outlay ;  but  when  once 
run  down,  heavy  expenses  are  involyed  in  the  attempt  to  restore  its  ferity ; 
attd  this  is  a  fact  which  I  would  wish  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  every  lurmer 
ID  this  western  country.  It  is  in  most  parts  a  perfect  garden  for  fertility. 
In  riding  a  hundred  miles  there  is  scarcely  an  acre  that  cannot  be  cultivated ; 
it  is  rich,  and  with  good  cultivation  affords  most  bountiful  returns ;  a  littk 
knowledge,  a  little  foresight,  a  little  exertion,  and  a  trifling  annual  expendi- 
ture, will  keep  it  fertile  forever. 

That  eminent  Engliah  cl^mist  who  visited  us  last  year,  has  said  sbce  his 
r«tum,  ihat  we  should  cease  growing  wheat  in  this  region  very  soon,  and 
tiiat  we  were  sowing  our  wheat  land  to  grass ;  this  might  prove  true  under 
the  exhausting  system  wUch  is  pursued  by  too  many  fiurmera,  but  we  do 
0ot  believe  such  a  system  is  to  last ;  we  see  that  already  on  numerous 
&nns  the  yield  of  wheat  is  beginning  to  increase,  and  that  in  many  instances 
it  comes  up  to  the  best  recorded  English  crops. 

K  the  fanners  of  this  region  will  only  take  hold  of  this  subject  in  earnest, 
five  or  ten  years  hence,  will  see  our  hill  sides  and  valleys  waving  with  such 
erops  of  golden  grain,  as  have  never  been  exceeded  by  these  soils,  even  in 
their  first  virgin  richness.  Our  English  friends  are  exceedingly  mistaken* 
if  they  think  that  we  are  about  to  give  up,  and  to  sow  grass  seed,  because 
a  part  of  our  land  has  begun  to  &iL  The  seed  that  we  sow  will  be  a  kind 
of  grass  seed  ^t  will  appear  in  their  markets,  when  the  staarving  multi- 
tudes begin  to  cry  out  for  bread  in  time  of  scarcity ;  when  their  heavens 
look  dark,  and  their  sky  is  cold,  we  will  pour  it  forth  from  our  soil  which 
refuses  to  grow  wheat,  and  have  no  fear  but  that  it  wQl  be  found  nutri- 
tious. 
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TBa  wbole  expanse  of  otur  XTnioii,  genilemra,  deea  not  offar  a  more  %d* 
yantageoos  field  for  the  farmer,  than  this  of  oentral  New- York.  We  who 
come  oofe  here  finom  the  rooky  hills  of  New  England,  look  upon  smdi  a 
eonntry  with  mimingled  admiration.  Compared  wkh  what  we  hare  to  do^ 
to  ensure  a  orop,  ereiy  t^ung  here  is  almost  eatirely  spontoneons  in  itfr 
growth.  What  result  would  not  an  equal  amount  ol  labor  f^oduce  aax)ng 
you,  where  soil  and  oHmate  seem  to  unite,  in  favoring  the  labors  of  theagri* 
eulturist  ? 

That  you  are  ilnproving  in  this  oounty  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  o(nn- 
mon  report  which  meets  me  in  other  seetions,  and  from  the  presenoe  m  your 
midst  of  such  examples  of  pre-eminent  enterprise,  skill  and  foresight,  a* 
your  respeoted  president,  and  others  whom  I  might  mention,  wei«  it  not  for 
ftar  of  instituting  invidious  eomparisons. 

Your  president  spoke  last  evening  widi  befitting  indignation,  of  the  teran 
old  Seneca,  which  has  been  elsewhere  applied  to  this  oovnty,  and  aptiy  liken- 
ed it  to  a  young  blooming  maiden,  just  beginniBg  to  dispose  what  may  be 
tike  perfection  of  her  matured  charms.  Such  is  a  kindred  feeling,  which  ha» 
been  growing  in  my  own  mind  sinoe  this  morning,  when  I  was  toU  that  the 
man  is  yet  living  in  this  town,  or  neighborhood,  yes  even  now  perhaps,  witln 
in  the  sound  of  my  voice,  ifrho  turned  the  first  furrow  in  Seneca  eouniy* 
Wtt  have  been  aoeustomed  to  condder  single  Ufetimes  as  short  measures;  in 
the  growth  of  communities,  but  here  in  this  western  land  they  become  long 
measures,  when  we  see  the  men  living  who  penetrated  an  unbroken  wyd^r- 
ness.  Since  that  jmmeer  of  civilisation  first  turned  up  the  untrodden  sod, 
what  a  change  has  occurred.  Within  the  period  of  his  remembnmoe,  ihm 
whide  &oe  of  the  oountry  has  been  overspread  with  neat  thriving  villages, 
and  green  smiling  fields,  has  been  made  the  abode  of  a  fbe,  indnstrions^ 
and  intelligent  people. 

If  such  has  been  the  improvement  in  one  lifetime,  under  the  disadvant^* 
ges  of  a  newoountry,  and  imperfect  fiidHties  of  education ;  what  a  garden— 
dioidd  her  sons  avail  themselves  of  every  feciUty  for  acquiring  knowledge^ 
and  endeavor  to  open  new  avennes  for  it,  may  not  this  county  of  Seneca  be* 
come,  when  we,  who  are  yet  young,  and  who  are  peimitted  to  live  to  old 
age,  shall  say  in  our  declining  years  to  almost  incredulous  hearers,  that  wa 
have  seen  the  man  ^o  traced  the  first  mark  of  dviliaed  industry  on  the 
feoe  of  Ijiis  feir  and  goodly  land. 


When  the  professor  ooncluded  his  address  a  sineere  and  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  was  warmly  expressed,  and  a  copy  requested  &/r  publication. 
The  reports   of  the  committees  on  the  objects  presented   for  pie* 
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Bunms,  wtft  rad  and  die  stooessfbl  flunciartgg  reoeked  ihm  nefeAr^ 
awards. 

Long  after  the  lifht  of  day  had  departed  the  kalb  were  tluoiged  witli 
h^Pfy  people,  aad  the  lemembraBoe  of  the  £ur  in  1850^  will  Boi  be  forgot* 
ten  Qstil  improvements  in  products  shall  be  extended,  and  a  lavge  somber 
of  £uiners  and  their  Mends  be  collected  nnder  happier  aospieea* 

H.  D.  DIDAMA,  Swntary, 
af  the  Semca  CcmUy  Agricultural  Society. 

Fruit  Trees  and  Fruit. 

Aflbnitting  that  the  ptodnota  ci  the  soil  most  important  to  man,  are  the 
oereal  grains,  with  the  vegetable  or  esculent  roots  ;  yet  froits  may  be  oon- 
«da^  next  in  2ank  as  condnoing  to  hb  health  and  eom&>rt,  and  nsefol  in 
domestic  eoonomy. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  ohoioe  fine  firaits  are  known  to  few  persons ; 
that  the  mass  of  even  well  informed  persons,  are  nnaoqnainted  with  the  best 
varieties  of  froits.  If  snoh  is  the  fiici  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  agreeable 
department  of  cnltivation  has  made  slow  progress. 

A  mistaken  opinion  has  long  prevailed  among  finrmers,  ihat  fruits  were 
an  expensive  luxury  ;  &  most  aingulajr  error  to  exist  among  an  observing 
people,  an  error,  however  which  is  &st  ft^tiag  from  the  land,  with  other 
relics  of  ignorance.  The  large  profits  of  the  New-Jersey  frrmers  obtained 
from  peaches,  while  they  cultivated  ckoiee  firuit,  proved  the  benefit  €i  fruit 
onlture  ;  pears,  apples,  eherries  and  phuns  were  equally  profitable.  Thirty 
dollars  have  been  paid  for  the  crop  of  a  single  pear  tree,  and  many  a  peach 
tree  yielded  a  profit  of  from  ten  to  twelve  dollars.  The  smaller  fruits,  such 
as  strawberries  and  raspberries,  have  always  been  very  profitable,  for  the 
short  period  of  enjoyment  gives  them,  like  other  novdties,  an  enhanced 
Talue. 

The  diminished  profits  of  the  fruit-growers  of  New*  Jersey  in  1860,  proves 
another  useful  fret,  that  poor  firuit,  neglected  trees,  and  Ihe  omission  to  pro*- 
oure  and  propagate  tke  cMee$tfniits,  are  sources  of  wasteful  extravagance 
and  unnecessary  loss,  for  it  was  ascertained  Aat  when  good  fruit  was  offered  in 
market,  large  prices  were  obtained ;  now,  when  indifferent  fruit  is  presented 
to  the  people,  it  is  utterly  refused.  The  indifference  which  for  many  jrears 
prevailed  among  frrmers  in  relation  to  fruit,  prevented  nurserymen  from 
exercising  that  judgment  and  liberality  which  is  essentially  needful  to  pro- 
cure the  most  rare  and  choice  fruits  of  the  various  species.  Apples  indeed, 
of  rare  excellence  could  be  obtained,  but  all  other  fruits  were  generally 
indifferent.    Now  and  then  an  enterprising  individual  might  beibund,  being 
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«  nra  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  tlie  ooonties  of  west^n  New- 
York  more  attention  has  been  given  to  the  cultore  of  fmit  in  the  last  ten 
jears,  than  any  antecedent  period.  In  the  eonnty  of  Seneca  almost  every 
fftrm  has  now  its  plantation  of  yonng  fruit  trees,  which  if  well  chosen  as  to 
-varieties,  and  carefully  attended  to  for  a  few  years,  will  make  this  region 
as  celebrated  for  its  delicious  firuits  as  it  now  is  for  its  nch  grains. 

With  the  market  of  Geneva  on  the  border,  and  with  the  growing  towns 
of  Waterloo,  Seneca^Falls,  Bearytown,  Canoga,  Romulus  and  Ovid,  in  each 
of  which  luxury  is  indulged  when  utility  is  an  accompaniment :  with  these 
and  other  sources  for  the  consumption  of  the  excess  of  produce,  the  good  and 
provident  &rmer  cannot  &il  to  obtain  a  profit  upon  any  capital  invested  in 
the  culture  of  fruit. 

Ic  must  be  remembered  also,  that  an  indirect  profit  of  much  considera- 
tion is  derived  from  the  economy  of  a  large  supply  of  fruit  to  every  member 
of  a  fanner's  household.  These  wholesome  articles  lessen  materially  the 
cost  of  the  table,  while  they  administer  to  the  health  and  vigor  of  alL  This 
system  has  been  tried  with  success.  A  farmer  caused  his  men  to  be 
supplied  freely  with  apples,  cooked  and  uncooked,  as  long  as  apples 
could  be  preserved,  which  is  generally  from  August  until  the  follow- 
ing May.  In  their  season  each  mim  had  his  daily  bowl  of  strawberries  and 
milk,  and  raspberries  were  frimished  in  their  turn ;  the  result  is  a  uniformly 
happy  &mily,  always  contented,  ever  cheerful  and  healthy,  and  not  a  man 
has  been  sick  or  unfit  for  active  labor  during  the  space  of  soven  years. 
With  these  and  other  inducements,  the  cultivators  of  fruit  are  increasing 
rapidly  in  the  county,  and  it  seems  evident  that  the  action  of  the  State  Ag- 
ricultural Society  in  relation  to  pomology  has  awakened  a  lively  interest  in 
every  town. 

The  influence  of  climate  on  fruit  trees  and  fruit  has  not  received  suffideni 
attention  and  observation,  hence  may  be  discovered  the  source  of  fiiilure 
in  many  attempts  involving  loss  and  disappointment.  Oherries  generally 
succeed  well,  as  they  vary  but  little  if  any  by  a  change  of  position, 
and  if  effected  with  due  care.  Apples  vary  essentially,  and  peach  trees 
brought  from  southern  climes  to  this  latitude  prove  worthless.  The  peach 
is  not  indigenous  to  this  climate.  It  was  first  introduced  into  England  from 
Persia  in  1562,  and  into  this  country,  at  an  early  day  after  the  discovery, 
by  Hudson.  It  has  been  supposed  that  this  tree  endures  in  its  native  soil 
for  a  period  of  forty  years,  yet  in  this  country  injuries  from  the  worm  and 
frosts  rarely  permit  them  to  exist  beyond  twelve  years.  From  these  causes 
ihe  luxury  of  a  rare  fine  peach  can  only  be  indulged  in  ocoasionaUy,  and 
but  for  a  few  seasons  from  the  same  tree.     The  delicate  germ  of  the  frvit 
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ctnnot  endure  the  kte  firosts  in  spru^^  and  the  early  frosts  of  antomn  are 
too  seyere  for  the  tender,  new  formed  wood  of  a  short  summer.  Constant 
eare  to  renew  the  plantations  in  part,  ererj  year,  is  necessary  to  continue 
diis  delicioas  fruit — a  care  which-coete  bat  a  trifle  to  the  forehanded  &rmer, 
and  repays  him  largely  in  pkasnre  or  profit 

The  pear  tree  is  also  sensibly  a£fected  by  climate.  No  fruit  snffers  more 
than  the  pear ;  its  yery  form  b  sometimes  changed,  and  its  flayor  lost  by 
removal.  The  pear  tree  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Eorope,  but  its  cnlti- 
Tation  was  more  carefdlly  eneonraged  in  France  and  northern  Italy  than 
elsewhere.  This  te^  is  liable  to  injury  from  frtMts  and  disease,  yet  with 
ordinary  care,  excellent  fruit  of  many  varieties  will  reward  the  frrmer's  skill* 
With  the  drawbacks  alluded  to,  this  county  is  well  situated  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  fine  choice  fruit.  The  difficulties  are  named  to  show  the  necessity 
for  care  in  the  selection  of  varieties  adapted  to  the  climate,  as  well  as  at* 
teotion  to  the  soil  and  caution  in  after  culture. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  design  of  the  Creator,  in  the  formation  of 
plants,  was  the  perfection  and  preservation  of  the  seeds.  When  this  design 
is  complete,  the  parts  which  have  contributed  to  the  object  are  left  for  the 
use  of  man ;  thus  with  peaches,  the  seed  for  propagating  the  species  is  im« 
bedded  in  a  substance  which  nourishes  the  kernel  by  vessels  passing  through 
the  hard  shell,  whose  channels  are  readily  seen  on  the  peach  stone.  After 
the  kernel  is  matured  the  stone  or  shell  becomes  hard,  the  vessels  cease  to 
act,  and  then  the  substance  which  has  served  as  food  and  nouriphment  to 
the  seed,  becomes  an  agreeable  food  to  man.  The  same  action  occurs  in 
the  apple  and  the  pear.  In  other  fruits  the  seed  is  imbedded  or  studded  in 
a  pulpy  flesh,  like  the  strawberry  and  raspberry ;  none,  however,  are  fitted 
for  food  until  the  first  design  of  nature  is  accomplished  in  tiie  ripening  of 
the  seed.  It  is  unwholesome,  and  sickness,  disease,  and  occasionally  death 
is  the  penalty  for  interfering  with  the  designs  of  the  Allwise  Creator. 

It  seems  dear  then  that  when  fruit  trees  or  plants  are  removed  from  one 
climate  to  another,  any  excess  of  action,  whether  of  heat  or  cold,  which  dis- 
turbs the  functions  of  the  fruit,  must  prevent  a  due  development  of  the  seed, 
and  consequently  prevent  its  fieshy  or  pulpy  substances  being  innocent  or 
refreshing  food.  Cautious  observation  must  therofore  be  exercised  by  every 
fanner,  who  would  enjoy  these  comforts  and  pleasures,  or  rather  blessings, 
which  from  their  extent  and  common  diaracter,  is  like  the  sleep  which  re- 
freshes, or  the  bread  which  nourishes.  They  are  received  in  too  many  in- 
stances without  gratitude,  without  that  expression  of  love  and  ihankfiilness 
i^^h  should  ever  tremble  on  the  lip. 
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Education. 

In  a  system  of  edueatioii,  wlieiebj  mui  shall  be  taoght  to  comnuaid  him" 
aelf,  to  hold  a  power  over  the  passions,  and  to  perform  every  duty  will  be 
found  the  best  preTentire  of  error  and  crime ;  the  full  secarity  of  property 
and  person,  and  the  germ  of  national  happiness  and  pro^rity. 

Whatever  system  of  instmotion  is  devised,  whieh  ofiEiars  to  the  people  an 
edncation,  conveyii^  to  them  the  above  principles,  most  ooenpy  the  minds  ci 
kgislators'of  this  country,  until  the  great  and  desirable  objeet  is  accomplished. 

No  reasonable  or  observing  man  can  doubt  the  benefits  derived  from 
the  system  of  common  schools^  nor  is  there  room  to  doobt  they  have  been 
a  powerful  element  in  the  elevation  of  this  State  to  the  position  now  hi4>pily 
enjoyed.  Great  as  the  benefits  are,  it  seems  more  and  more  evid^t  thai 
with  the  increase  of  population  an  increase  of  fiunlities  is  necessacy,  and  a 
clearer  insight  into  the  sources  from  whence  the  means  shall  be  derived  to 
mamtain  a  system,  which  brings  to  every  human  being  in  the  State  a  mora 
or  less  direct  share  of  blessings  produced. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  wi^  the  character  of  i^  work  to  discuss  questions 
of  public  policy,  yet  as  the  county  has  always  evinced  an  abiding  interest  in 
the  instruction  and  education  of  her  youth,  a  few  &ct8  connected  with  the 
general  subject  may  be  useful. 

In  ancient  days  schools  were  unknown,  parents  alone  instructed  and  edu- 
cated their  children ;  a  few  private  schools  existed  two  tiiousand  years  ago ; 
tiiey  were  confined  to  particular  classes,  or  were  the  ofl^ring  of  i^cial  mo* 
tive  or  individual  object.  The  first  public  school  system  was  founded,  pro- 
bably, in  the  year  A.  D.  150,  and  in  time  Athens  became  the  school  of  at- 
traction, drawing  young  men  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  When  Christianity 
was  established,  schools  were  chiefly  conducted  and  controled  by  the  clergy, 
the  principal  objects  of  which  were  the  instruction  of  young  men  for  the 
clerical  profession. 

After  the  sixth  century,  tiie  conventual  schools  in  a  degree  superceded 
most  others,  and  flourished  from  the  sixth  to  tiie  eleventh  century;  it  was 
within  this  period  that  the  school  at  Armagh,  in  Ireland,  and  at  York  and 
Westminster,  in  England,  were  most  fiunous^  The  cathedral  and  conven- 
tual schools  vrere  rivals,  the  first  more  careful  of  the  priesthood,  the  latter 
more  attentive  to  general  instruction. 

Charlemagne  seemed  to  have  first  oonoeived  the  idea  ot  natwrud  in- 
struction, for  in  the  year  789  he  established  parish  schools  f(x  the  general 
use  of  the  people ;  he  gave  a  personal  superintendence  to  the  schools,  at 
times  giving  addresses  to  the  pupils.  With  the  death  of  Oharlonagne,  and  tfee 
disputes  of  his  successors,  the  parish  schools  fell  into  decay  and  disuse.    In 
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Syria,  Africa,  and  parte  of  Europe,  ihe  Jews  liad  carefolly  preserved  tbe  re* 
mains  of  ancient  learning.  Arabian  schools  were  establii^ed  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  among  the  Moors  of  Spain  were  the  first  to  onltiYate  successfully, 
and  s^nd  forth  to  the  world  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  medicine.  Arabic 
physicians  taught  in  the  schools  of  France,  and  the  works  of  the  Saracens 
were  eagerly  sought  as  text-books  in  mathematics  and  natural  history. 

About  the  year  1158,  academical  privileges  were  found  to  confer  distinc- 
tion and  honor,  and  became  the  stimuli  for  originating  and  founding  univer^ 
sities.  Baring  the  sixteenth  century  the  influence  of  the  reformation  on 
the  schools  was  extensive  and  important ;  knowledge  was  no  longer  exclu- 
sive,— ^freedom  of  thought  and  the  new  power  of  printing  broke  the  letters 
which  had  chained  the  common  mind,  and  drew  aside  the  veil  which  so  long 
had  shaded  the  eye ;  schools  now  obtained  form  and  system,  yet  circum- 
stances combined  to  place  the  benefits  of  new  institutions  among  the  wealthy 
and  persons  of  talent.  The  wars  of  Europe  and  the  evil  effects  of  fiuiaticism 
retarded  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  obliterated  much  of  the  good  whkh 
had  been  accomplished.  In  the  seventeenth  century  Lord  Bacon  and  other 
men  of  powerful  minds,  exerted  their  influence  to  promote  knowledge.  (Ger- 
many became  active  and  decided  in  all  measures  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  Hterature,  and  has  done  more  for  schools  than  any  o^er  nation 
of  Europe.  In  France,  discord  and  unstable  government  interfered  with 
general  instruction,  exhibiting  at  times  the  direM  outrages  which  ignorance 
ever  cherishes.  In  England  the  school  system  continues  at  this  day  large- 
ly to  partake  of  the  monastic  character ;  though  strenuous  exertions  have 
been  made,  and  with  partial  success,  to  introduce  popular  education. 

In  the  United  States,  popular  education  has  deservedly  received  all  prac- 
ticable aid  and  attention,  and  possesses,  probably,  the  most  effective  system. 
Education  is  here  deemed  the  only  source  of  true  distinction  among  men ; 
the  useful  application  of  mind  gives  to  the  possessor  a  value  or  estimation, 
greater  than  can  be  attained  by  a  less  gifted  individual.  Intellect  being  the 
means  of  elevation  or  preference,  good  works  and  merit  wi^  application  are 
the  incentives  to  attun  the  prize,  by  an  unceasing  cultivation  of  the  mind. 
The  attainment  once  achieved,  man  has  perfect  enjoyment,  and  his  reward 
for  honorable  ambition  and  labor. 

In  the  United  States  this  is  the  natural  position  of  all  men,  and  hence  the 
great  efforts  exerted,  nationally  and  individually,  to  extend  and  secure  every 
avenue  leading  to  instruction  and  education,  to  open  wide  eveiy  door  to 
knowledge,  to  court  the  introduction  of  every  art  and  science. 

The  history  of  schools  from  the  earliest  ages,  presents  useful  lessons  to  tiie 
people  of  this  State,  when  considering  how  to  promote  the  general  hiq>pincs8 
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and  to  perpetuate  the  inesthnable  privileges  of  Uberty  aad  self-goyermnent. 
The  experience  of  the  past,  proves  that  wise  men  use  uid  embrace  study 
for  the  good  of  their  fellow  men ;  while  crafty  and  designing  persons,  de 
spise,  or  pretend  to  despise  all  study  and  knowledge ;  using  ignorance  as  a 
coward's  shield  in  case  of  need. 

Consulting  truth  and  reason,  wise  men  are  ecmvinced  that  knowledge  is 
the  preservation  of  virtue,  and  when  attended  with  good  habits  it  is  a  sure 
and  abiding  source  of  happiness.  Entertaining  such  views,  the  system  of 
free  schools  in  the  eastern  States  and  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New- 
York,  have  received  the  hearty  support  of  the  people,  producing  results 
honorable,  extensive,  and  commensurate  with  the  high  expectations  of  the 
wise  and  good. 

When  contrasted  with  institutions  of  European  nations,  the  cords  of 
affection  are  drawn  closer,  around  the  principles  and  systems  of  this  coun- 
try:  which  though  not  perfect,  may  at  an  early  day,  be  so  ordered  by  calm, 
unprejudiced  men,  that  the  dearest  interests  of  mankind  will  be  promoted 
and  maintained,  introducing  useful  knowledge  into  the  habitations  of  the 
poorest  and  the  richest,  so  substantial  and  enduring,  that  every  recipient 
may  bless  the  land  he  lives  in,  and  the  paternal  government  of  the  people, 
which  while  it  protects,  distributes  its  genial  influences  alike  on  all. 

The  great  obstacle  to  the  diffusion  of  instruction  and  education  m  &reat 
Britain,  has  been  the  pretension  of  the  many  and  various  religious  denomina- 
tions, to  combine  their  own  peculiar  notions,  with  the  secular  rudiments  of  the 
schools,  creating  a  difficulty  addressed  more  often  to  the  passions,  than  to 
the  judgment  of  the  masses,  and  every  throb  and  throe  rendering  it  more 
difficult  to  determine  between  worldly,  selfish,  and  spiritual  interests  of 
human  beings. 

In  this  country  where  all  sects,  and  every  religious  denomination  are  per- 
jnitted  freely  and  openly  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  views,  yet  where  no  one  asso- 
ciation has  any  constitutional  or  rightful  precedence  :  where  each  is  estima- 
ted by  the  great  body  of  the  people  according  to  its  influences  and  power 
to  lead  men  to  the  full  observance  of  the  moral  law  of  God  ;  it  is  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  miasm  of  sectarianism  prevailing  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  other  nations,  will  not  be  permitted  in  this  State  to  neutralize 
or  diminish,  the  free  principles,  and  ennobling  energies  of  common  schools 
and  free  schools.  The  amount  of  ignorance  existing  in  Britfdn,  where  no 
oonmion  school  system  has  been  established,  is  deplorable,  and  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  intelligence  of  the  masses  of  this  State.  It  is  calculated 
tiiat,  about  eight  millions  of  persons  in  England  and  Wales,  cannot  read  or 
write.    Thb  is  about  one-half  the  population  of  those  countries. 
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Of  all  the  ekOdren  in  England  and  Wales,  \>ei!wtea  the  ages  of  fiye  and 
fourteen,  more  than  half  the  number  do  not  attend  any  school.  Among 
those  who  do  reeeiYe  instruction  from  charities  or  other  sources,  the  amount 
is  of  little  practical  value  to  the  po<Mrer  classes :  a  little  reading  and  writing 
imperfectly  learned,  with  a  garbled  history  of  the  8orq>tiire0,  is  all  the  poor- 
er children  carry  with  them  fr<»n  sdMol.  The  very  fanners  themselyes  of 
England  and  Wales,  cannot  in  many  instances  read  or  write,  and  what  little 
eyen  they  might  haye  learned  m  the  days  of  their  imperfect  instruction,  has 
passed  away,  more  because  of  the  fiital  naode  of  education  than  because  of 
any  inaptitude  in  themselyes.*  In  the  year  1849,  more  than  thirty  thou- 
sand indiyiduals  were  committed  for  crime ;  of  this  yast  number,  nine  thou- 
sand seyen  hundred  could  neither  read  or  write,  and  only  eighty-one  had 
received  a  good  education. 

In  the  State  of  New-Tork,  the  whole  number  of  persons  convicted  of 
crimes  for  a  period  of  eight  yean,  (1840—1848,)  was  27,947.  The 
yearly  average  being  3,498-4,  of  the  whole  number  1,182  had  received  a 
a  common  education^  414  had  a  tolerable  good  education,  and  only 
128  were  well  educated.  The  remainiog  number,  26,225,  were  generally 
destitute  of  education,  none  being  able  to  do  more  than  to  read  and  write 
with  difficulty. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  causes  of  crime  are  assigned  to  the  great  and 
continual  neglect  of  intellectm^  training  of  the  masses,  and  to  the  neglect 
of  all  religious  education.  In  this  State,  the  very  favorable  comparison 
which  it  bears  with  Great  Britain,  may  be  attributed  to  the  greater  atten- 
tion given  to  the  intellectual  training  of  the  people,  though  it  is  yet  very 
hx  from  the  perfect  system  due  to  them.  These  general  facts  have  re- 
ceived the  attention  of  the  Legislature  of  this  State :  the  inhabitants  of 
the  county  of  Seneca,  are  not  behind  any  other  county  or  place,  in 
in  their  high  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of  instruction  and  education. 
Knowledge  is  here  esteemed  as  the  great  and  broad  platform  of  wisdom, 
from  whence  all  may  be  ndsed  to  an  understanding  of  the  works,  which 
display  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator :  from  whence  flows 
the  streams  of  skill  and  design  calculated  to  promote  the  happmess  of  man. 
From  this  platform  b  derived  the  great  science  of  duty,  in  every  relation 
of  life.  It  b  tfab  platform  which  should  be  free  of  access  to  all,  and  every 
approach  made  gentle  and  easy.  The  imperfections  of  human  nature  in- 
terpose obstacles  to  the  equal  advance  of  all  who  would  willingly  learn  the 
science  of  duty ;  hence  the  difficulty  of  perfectmg  a  system  which  shall  be 
just  while  it  u  generous  in  aiding  Uie  feeble  to  run  the  raoe  with  the  strong. 

nuy. 
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In  tkis  oonntj  there  are  sbont  8,500  children  needing  instaction  and 
education.  About  one  hundred  and  eight  diatriet  common  sohoob  open  their 
do<Nrs  for  instructien  for  an  ayerage  period  of  eight  moniha  and  a  half  dniing 
the  year ;  and  about  tweuty^fire  priyate  or  select  sohoola*  and  two  incorpo- 
rated aoadeaiies  are  open  to  those  who  prefer  thdr  systema* 

The  two  academies  reoeiye  from  State  patronage  about  $800  per  annum ; 
instructing  about  200  students.  The  108  common  sohook  receiye  fr<mi  the 
State  $4,700,  and  give  instruction  to  8,000  pupils.  Thus  it  appears  tha^ 
each  academic  pupil  is  presented  with  a  donation  <tf  four  dollars,  while  the 
district  school  pupil  reeeires  but  lifty-^i^t  cents.  This  is  viewed  by  many 
as  an  unjust  appropriati(m  of  funds,  applicable  to  the  common  good,  share 
and  share  alike. 

Another  source  of  uneasiness  is  found  in  the  still  greater  disproportion 
of  State  patronage  as  exhibited  in  the  donations  to  pufMls  who  occupy  their 
time  in  colleges  ;  the  difference  b  allied  to  be  as  fifiy  dollars  is  to  about 
fifty  cents,  and  so  &r  adverse  to  the  popular  sdiods.  The  munificence  of 
individuals  in  the  endowment  of  ooUegee  is  noble  and  worthy  of  all  praise : 
it  deserves  encouragement,  and  cannot  ML  of  its  high  reward,  in  the  distmc- 
iion  eminently  due,  and  freely  bestowed  on  the  bene&otor  by  all  upright, 
intelligent  men.  The  colleges  and  universities  are  strong  in  the  affections 
of  the  people,  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  State  owes  many  of  its  gifted 
intellectual  men  to  the  energy  and  powers  of  those  who  adorn  the  various 
professorships ;  yet  as  colleges  and  umvendties  are  beneficial  to  the  few,  while 
common  or  free  schools  are  for  the  many :  as  the  former  are  the  favored  ob- 
jects of  private  endowment,  and  as  the  coD^non  or  free  schools  have  no  re- 
sources beyond  the  funds  meted  out  in  limited  measure  by  statute :  the 
existing  system  is  deemed  by  many  unreasonably  partial ;  and  not  calculated 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  instruction  uid  education  desirable  and  necessaiy 
for  the  people. 

The  arguments  in  fovor  df  a  liberal  public  support  to  the  Ingher  halls  of 
education  are  cogent,  and  deserve  full  consideration :  no  enlightened  man 
would  be  willing  to  diminish  their  usefulness  for  tiiey  aid  essentially  in 
maintaining  an  equality  of  intelleetual  vigor  between  the  best  educated 
men  of  other  nadons  and  of  the  United  States :  claiming  and  scouring  for 
the  nation  collectively  and  individually  a  consideration  and  respect  deriva- 
ble only  from  education  well  directed  and  highly  maintained. 

Entertaining  liberal  views  toward  or  in  favor  of  every  class  of  citizens ;  the 
farmers  of  Seneca  county  have  indulged  an  ardent  hope  that,  as  an  important 
portion  of  the  whole  body,  their  sons  would  share  in  the  benefits  <tf  educa- 
tion equally  with  other  important  classes,  by  the  organization  of  a  college 
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devoted  to  the  disaemiiuttlon  oC  kiK>wledge,  especudly  sppIioaUe  to  agriool- 
tore,  to  that  anployment'  of  science  and  art,  upon  which  this  State  has 
risen  to  her  present  high  condition,  and  upon  which,  it  must  depend  for  ifti 
support  and  offlKtbnance. 

.  Many  were  the  hwnUed  and  mortified  spirits  who  lamented  the  ii*s  ef 
the  bill  laid  before  the  last  Legblatiye  seesico  bf  aa  agricnknral  e<Aega : 
%  mortification  rendered  more  seTcre  bj  the  strong  assmrance  of  the  oooqp- 
taroUer  of  the  State,  who,  in  his  report  of  the  8d  of  January,  gave  ntteraaoe  !• 
these  cheerfol  and  enoomagmg  words,  "  thefiaanrial  eendition  of  the  State  ig 
in  a  high  degree  prosperous  and  encouragmg.  The  pid>Be  credit  is  untar- 
nished, and  our  securities  command  aa  unusual  pretadum  i^  hoaie  and 
abroad*  Our  internal  improyements  continue  to  yield  a  rich  and  inereasiag 
income.  The  funda  deroted  to  educatioo  are  productive,  and  amjdy  suft* 
cient  to  ensure  a.  free  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  the  people  during 
an  coming  time.'^ 
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Analysis  of  Native  Ahimfrom  the  falls  ofLodi. 

Opaque,  wbhidk  yellow  mmsses,  resembBng  bundbes  of  gnpes,  (bo- 
Ivyoidal,)  Bning  cayities  on  the  snrfiiee  of  tbe  shale,  and  contabing  smaQ 
partjclee  of  the  weatheved  rook  inelvded  in  the  inorastatioii.  These  oooH 
•ot  be  fidlj  separated  from  the  saUiie  mass,  and  are  included  in  the  analysis 
under  ihe  head  of  deoomposed  Bhsie,    100  parts  of  themiDeral  consisted  of 

Moisture  and  a  trace  of  snlphor, 56.60 

Seoomposed  shale,... •..••»*•«•• 4.06 

So^hnrio  add, 29.72 

Ahunina, ......•• 6. 

Peroxide  rf iron, «........ ».»      1.94 

Oxide  of  manganese,  .•••.. 2i 

Magnesia, • • • 99 

Lime, * 46 

160. 

Analysis  ofwater^lime  en  the  farm  of  Mr,  Frederick  SyHthy^  at  Senium 

Falls. 

Compontion  of  100  parts : 

Soluble  in  add — Silioa, •  •  •  4. 

Alnmina, .••• 4.5 

Peroxide  of  iron, 5 

Oarbonate  of  lime, #  15. 

Magnesia, 11. 

Oxide  of  manganese, •  2. 

87. 

Insoluble  in  add— Silica, ) 

Alumina,  ..................*..  >   68. 

Oxide  of  iron, ) 

100. 

Apparently  there  is  too  nroch  silica,  and  too  small  a  proportion  (^lime  to 
make  a  superior  hydraulic  stone. 

Anidym  of  the  Seneca  coanty  linustanes. 

No.  1  was  taken  from  the  quarry  of  Enoch  Chamberlain,  Fayette. 
2  do  do  Thompson  Johnson,  Bomulns. 

8  do  do  Anthony  Leiohf  Fayette. 
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No.  4  was  taken  from  tbe  quarry  of  Lot  74,  Bear  Seneoa  Falls.  ^ 

5  was  taken  from  the  ravine  on  Mr.  Scoby*s  farm,  Romahs. 

6  do  cascade  near  Bulejtown,  Ovid. 

7  do  A.  Moorhouse's  quarry,  Covert 

8  do  James  Rorison,  (No.  1,)  Fayette. 

9  do  do  (No.  2,)  Fayette. 

No.l.         S.  S.         4.         S.         9.  7.  8.        r    . 

(No.l)(fCo.l1 
ItuolQUe  sand  uid  day, 0.7       Iff.       04.        11.       78.         4.       IS.tf    SO.       lff.U[ 

iiamiiui  and  per  oxide  of  iron,..        1.4  83.  3.3  87.         8.       88.         9.  1.85     1.88 

Carbonate  of  Ume, 80.  83.5  35.  90.8      11.       80.  80.90  86.75    78.18 

Magneeia, 1.5  8.8  9.8  80.4       8.         5.8  15.88  18.  8. 

Oxide  of  manganeee............  ....  ....  tiace 1.0  .••• • 

tfobible  saline  matter, 1.4         1.8       1.8  8.4       4.40  1.70     4.1^ 

PhOipboric  acid, trace  trace  trace 1 


The  snperiority  of  Fayette  limestone  for  the  porposes  of  burning,  is  evi- 
dent in  No.  1 ,  and  No.  9,  as  shown  by  the  preponderance  of  lime.  No.  3f 
is  the  Tully  limestone,  near  to  Ovid,  and  No.  6  is  the  same  stone,  from  th^ 
western  limit  of  the  bed.  No.  5  is  probably  the  same  bed,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  county,  but  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  dark  colored  sHioa  re- 
sembling basanite.  No.  8  is  one  of  those  intermediate  shaly  limestones  full 
of  fossil  coral  impressions.  No.  4,  is  a  magnesian  limestone  from  the 
G^ypsum  group.  It  would  make  a  hydraulic  lime.  The  portion  analysed 
fit>m  Mr.  Moorhouse*s  quarry  (No.  7,)  was  taken  from  the  bottom  tier,' 
about  five  feet  back  from  the  hce  of  the  rock. 

-  The  samples  from  Mr.  Rorison^s  quarry  in  Fayette  were  taken  from' 
different  tiers.  No.  8  being  callcid  the  flint  course,  and  No.  9  being  known 
as  the  upper  arch  course ;  the  arches  of  kUns  being  constructed  with  thto 
stone.  The  quaati^  of  usgnesia  present  in  Nos.  7,  8,  9,  is  remarkable, 
approachbg  in  composition  to  the  hydraulic  limestones. 

Analysii  of  Seneca  county  marls. 

No.  1  is  from  the  fiurm  of  Mr.  A.  Moorhouse,  in  Covert. 
2  do  Mr.  Andrew  Dunlap,  Jr.,  Ovid. 

8  dp  Mr.  Kich.  Y.  Dey,  Fayette. 

4  do  Mr.  EL  T.  E.  Footer,  Fayette* 


w 


do  Mr.  A.  Moorhonse,  Covert 


Ne.  L  a            a  4.          5.           8.  7. 

Motaare, 4.50  8.50         1.  8.71       S.4S  8.88  8.8T 

Organic  matter, 8.50  .80  4.90  4.89       1.00       8.19  3  18 

iMoiobU  Mail». 6.80  11.70  0.  508       5.  13.  90.88 

Carbonate  of  Umer 77.10  79.48  83.93  89.88  83.95  87«90  88.88 

lUfBMia, 9.10  9.50        9.18  9.80       4.          8.  1.8 
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No.  1.  S.  a.  4.         0.  «.  7. 

Pigg^^cki, ..........:........,   },.«,  },.       |,.s       .SI     ^.e«     ^.g     ^.g 

OoinmMinlt, »        .U        .14 

•■Iplwie  orUoM, 80       

Mphiirieaoid, 46         ,38         .17 

Vegetable  matter  constitates  a  large  portion  of  No.  1,  8  and  4.  No.  2 
represents  animal  matter  onZ^,  which  in  Uiis,  as  well  as  in  the  other  marls, 
is  Ci^ble  oi  yielding  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  by  decomposition.  Eaok 
of  these  marls  contains  animal  matter  arising  from  the  nndecomposed  remains 
gt  the  bodies  of  the  minute  fresh  water  shelled  animals.  Some  portion  of 
eaoli  is  a  deposit  of  very  fine  calcareous  matter  from  water.  The  plaster 
tit  No.  8  was  probably  derived  from  the  surfieuse  water  filtering  throng 
The  poorest  of  these  marls  will  afford  twenty-fiye  pounds  of  phoephorio  amd 
io  erery  ton  of  dry  and  weathered  marl.  This  is  equal  to  forty-five  povads 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  quantity  found  in  eighty  pounds  of  bone  dust,  and  a. 
quantity  equal  also  to  what  a  grazing  cow  annually  takes  from  the  land. 
As  far  then  as  these  marb  will  go,  they  will  be  found  valuable  aids  to  the 
soil,  giving  so  much  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  minute  state  of  diyision  and 
•applying  a  dressing  of  phosphates  at  a  cheup  rate* 

The  samples  marked  Nos.  5,  6  and  7,  were  not  analysed  until  sometinie 
after  the  previous  numbers.  The  bed  being  extensive,  portions  were.takea 
from  it  at  various  depths.  No.  5  was  taken  foujr  feet  below  the  snr&oe^ 
•ad  was  the  whitest  in  color.  No.  6  was  eighteen  inches  below  die  sufiMe, 
•ad  the  darkest.  No.  7  was  fix>m  the  deepest  part  of  the  bed,  aad  six  feel 
from  the  surface. 

The  orgamc  matter  in  these  specimens  is  almost  wholly  yegetaUei  ear* 
ried  through  and  deposited  with  the  fine  earthy  carbonates*  This  is  the 
souroe  also  of  the  silicates  aad  earthy  matter. 

No.  7  appears  to  be  a  deposite  of  fine  lime-mud,  with  few  of  the  minmte 
shells  peculiar  to  marls.  No.  5  has  a  greater  proportion,  aad  is  altogether 
the  best  for  agricultural  purposes.  No.  6  is  contaminated  with  vegetable 
■Matter  aad  clay  from  the  surface. 

Thtj  are  all  rich  in  lime  and  magnesia.  The  proporticm  of  phosphorio 
mi  points  them  out  as  a  valuable  souroe  for  supplying  this  important  ele* 
laent;  for  it  may  be  estimated  Uiat  in  a  ton  of  marl  No.  5,  there  would  be 
seventeen  pounds  of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  equal  to  ihirty-six  pounds 
of  1)one  earth — the  quantity  found  in  fifty  pounds  of  bone  dust 

No.  6  would  furnish  twelve  pounds  of  phosj^orio  acid,  aad  No*  7  could 
•apply  seven  and  a  half  pounds.  This  last  proportion  is  more  than  a  enp 
of  wheat  of  twenty*flve  bushels  to  each  acre  takes  from  the  boSL 
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AGRICULTURAL  DYNAMICS, 

OR,  THE  LAWS  OF  MOTION  AND  FORCE,  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE 
ORDINABT  PRACTICES  OF  FARMING. 

Bt  Johv  J.  Thomas. 


AonrowLxiH»ixiiTt.— The  aottior  of  th»  work  if  indebted  for  oecatioiial  portions  of  the  meteriale 
lot  the  Library  ^  Useful  Knowledm,  TomUnsonU  Meohatiies,  Hotton's  Mathematics,  Lardner's  Cab- 
inet CyclopuDdia,  Oiileqiie  on  Roads,  HasweU's  Engineers'  Poeket-Book,  and  Byrnes*  Dictionary  of 


INTRODUCTION. 

No  fiirm,  even  of  moderate  size,  can  be  well  furnished,  without 
a  large  number  of  machines  and  implements.  Scarcely  any  labor 
is  performed  without  their  assistance,  from  the  simple  operations  of 
hoeing  and  spading,  to  the  more  complex  work  of  turning  the  sod 
and  driving  the  threshing-machine.  It  becomes  therefore,  a  matter 
of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer  to  be  able  to  construct  the  best, 
or  to  select  the  best  already  constructed ;  and  to  apply  the  forces 
for  their  use  to  the  best  possible  advantage. 

A  great  loss  occurs  to  many  from  the  want  of  a  correct  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  principles.  The  strength  of  laborers  is  often 
badly  exerted  by  the  use  of  unsuitable  tools ;  and  that  of  teams  is 
partly  lost  by  being  ill-adjusted  for  the  best  line  of  draught;  as,  for 
example,  by  a  disadvantageous  attachment  to  the  plough  for  forcing 
its  wedge-like  form  most  effectively  through  the  soil.  We  may  per- 
haps see  but  few  instances  of  so  great  a  blunder  as  the  man  com- 
mitted, who  fastened  his  smaller  horse  to  the  shorter  end  of  the 
whiffletree,  to  balance  the  large  horse  at  the  longer  end ;  or  of  the 
other  man,  who,  when  riding  on  horseback  to  mill,  atop  of  his  bag  of 
grain,  concluded  to  relieve  the  animal  by  dismounting  and  shoulder- 
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ing  the  bag  bimself,  and  then  lemoontiiig.  Tet  instances  aie  not 
uncommon,  where  other  operations  are  performed  to  almost  as  great 
a  disadvantage,  and  which  to  a  person  well  versed  in  the  sci^ice  of 
mechanics,  would  appear  nearly  as  strange  and  absurd. 

The  improvement  of  farm  machines  and  took  within  tlie  last  fiftj 
years,  has  probably  enabled  the  farmer  to  effect  twice  as  much  work 
with  the  same  force  of  horses  and  men.  Ploughs  turn  up  the  soil 
deeper,  more  evenly  and  perfectly,  and  with  greater  ease  of  draugiht; 
hoes  and  spades  have  become  lighter  and  more  efficient ;  grain,  in- 
stead of  being  beaten  out  by  the  slow  and  laborious  work  of  tiie 
flail,  is  now  showered  in  torrents  from  the  threshing  machine; 
horse-rakcF  accomplish  singly  the  work  of  many  men  using  the  old 
hand-rake ;  twelve  to  twenty  acres  of  ripe  grain  are  neatly  out  in 
one  day  with  a  two-horse  reaper ;  wheat  drills,  avoiding  the  tire- 
some drudgery  of  sowing  by  hand,  are  materially  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  wheat  crop  ;  while  a  few  farmers  are  making  a  large 
yearly  saving  by  the  application  of  horse-power  to  sawing  wood, 
churning,  driving  washing  machines,  and  even  to  ditching. 

Now,  these  improvements  were  mainly  effected  through  Hie  knowl- 
edge of  mechanical  principles ;  and  many  of  thctai  would  doubtless 
have  be^i  sooner  achieved  and  better  perfected,  if  these  principles 
had  been  well  understood  by  farmers.  For,  constantly  using  the 
machines  themselves,  they  could  have  perceived  just  what  defects 
existed,  and  by  understanding  the  reasons  of  those  defects,  have 
been  able  to  suggest  the  remedies,  in  a  better  manner  than  the  mere 
manufacturer.  Moreover,  as  the  introduction  of  new  and  valuable 
machines  depends  greatly  upon  the  call  for  them,  formers  would 
have  been  prepared  to  decide  with  more  confidence  and  certainty 
upon  their  real  merits,  and  thus  to  increase  and  cheap^i  the  supply 
of  the  best,  and  to  reject  the  worthless. 

To  appreciate  fully  the  value  of  such  improvements,  we  should 
look  at  the  immense  amount  of  capital  now  yearly  invested  in  &rm 
labor,  in  the  United  States,  which  has  been  estimated  at  five  hun- 
dred million  dollars.  To  increase  the  effective  force  of  labor  only 
one  fifth,  would  therefore  add  annually  one  hundred  millions  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  profits  of  farming ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we 
look  back  fifty  years  to  the  imperfect  implements  then  in  use,  we 
may  at  once  perceive  the  vast  amount  now  saved  by  the  improve- 
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ments  since  made.  And  when,  especially,  we  notice  tiie  conditioii 
of  barbaroas  naticms,  and  contrast  that  condition  with  our  own-- 
the  form^  thinly  scattered  in  comfortless  hovels  through  far-stretch- 
ing and  gloomy  forests,  subsisting  mainly  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  often  suffering  from  hunger  and  cold ;  the  latter,  blessed  with 
smooth  cultivated  fields,  green  meadows,  and  golden  harvests,  in- 
terspersed with  comfortable  fiirm-houses ;  with  the  hum  of  business 
through  populous  cities,  and  along  far-reaching  lines  of  canals  and 
railroads,  and  ships  for  foreign  commerce,  freighted  with  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  soil,  threading  every  channel  and  whitening  every 
sea— when  we  observe  this  contrast,  we  cannot  fidl  to  be  struck 
with  the  convincing  proof  that  ^^  knowledge  is  power,"  and  of  the 
loss  sustained  on  the  one  hand  from  its  absence,  and  the  advantar 
ges  on  the  other  of  availing  ourselves  of  its  accumulated  stores. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  MECHANICS— INERTIA. 

Having  thus  briefly  pointed  out  some  of  the  advantages  to  the 
fiurmer  of  understanding  the  principles  of  the  machines  he  con* 
stantly  uses,  we  may  now  proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  prin- 
ciples. It  wiU  be  most  convenient  to  begin  with  the  simpler  truths 
of  the  science,  proceeding  as  we  advance,  to  their  application  in 
the  construction  of  machines. 

The  term  matter  is  applied  to  whatever  composes  those  substan- 
ces which  we  perceive  with  our  external  senses ;  and  when  we 
speak  of  a  ^^  body,"  we  mean  any  thing  composed  of  matter.  Thus, 
wood,  stone,  water  and  metal  are  matter ;  while  the  mind  and  its 
qualities  are  not  matter.  A  stone,  a  block  of  wood,  a  bag  of  sand, 
and  any  other  mass  of  matter,  are  termed  bodies. 

There  is  one  important  quality  of  aU  material  bodies,  called  tner- 
tia.  This  term  expresses  their  passive  state — that  is,  that  no  body 
(not  having  life)  when  at  rest,  can  move  itself,  or  when  in  motion 
can  stop  itself.  A  stone  cannot  commence  rolling  of  its  own  ac- 
cord ;  a  carriage  cannot  travel  on  the  road  without  being  drawn ; 
a  train  of  cars  cannot  commence  gliding  upon  the  rails  without  the 
power  of  the  locomotive.  * 

On  the  contrary,  a  body  when  once  set  in  motion,  will  continue 
in  motion  perpetuaUy,  unless  stopped  by  something  else.  A  cannon 
ball  rolled  upon  the  ground  continues  rolling,  till  its  force  is  grad- 
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QiJIy  overcome  by  the  resistance  of  tiieroogh  earth.  Ifapolished 
metallic  globe  were  set  rolling  swiftly  on  alevel  and  pdished  metallic 
plane,  it  would  continue  in  motion  a  long  time  and  travel  to  a  great 
distance ;  but  still  the  extremely  minute  roughness  of  the  sur&ces 
with  the  resistance  of  the  air,  would  contmually  diminish  its  speed 
until  it  would  be  finally  stopped.  A  wheel  made  to  spin  on  its 
axis  continues  till  the  fUction  at  the  axis  and  the  impeding  force  of 
the  air  bring  it  to  rest.  A  wheel  made  to  spin  in  the  lai^  glass 
jar  or  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  out  of  which  the  air  has  been  drawn, 
has  been  made  to  run  a  much  longer  time,  but  friction  has  finally 
overcome  its  force.  There  is  no  machinery  made  by  man,  free  from 
file  checking  influence  of  friction  and  the  air ;  and  for  this  reason, 
no  artificial  means  have  ever  devised  a  perpetual  motion  by  me- 
chanical force.  But  we  are  not  without  a  proof  that  motion  will 
continue  without  ceasing  when  nothing  operates  against  it.  The 
revolutions  of  the  planets  in  their  orbits  furnish  a  sublime  instance; 
where  removed  from  all  obstructions,  these  vast  globes  wheel  round 
in  their  immense  orbits,  through  successive  centuries,  and  with  un- 
erring regularity,  preserving  undiminished  the  mighty  force  given 
them  when  first  launched  into  the  r^ons  of  space. 

To  set  any  body  in  motion,  a/orce  is  requisite,  and  the  heavier 
the  body  the  greater  must  be  the  force.  A  small  stone  is  more 
easUy  thrown  by  the  hand  than  a  cannon  ball;  speed  is  much  mcure 
easily  given  to  a  skiff  than  to  a  large  and  heavy  vessel.  But  the 
same  force  which  sets  a  body  in  motion  is  required  to  stop  it.  Thus, 
a  wheel  or  a  grindstone,  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  would  require  as^ 
great  an  effort  of  the  arm  to  stop  it  suddenly,  as  to  g^ve  it  sudden 
motion.*  An  unusual  exertion  of  the  team  is  required  in  starting 
a  loaded  wagon ;  but  when  once  on  its  way  it  would  require  tiie 
same  effort  of  the  horses  to  stop  it,  as  would  be  required  to  back  it 
when  at  rest. 

Now,  the  force  which  a  moving  body  has  to  continue  onward,  is 
called  its  momentum.  When  a  force  is  first  applied  to  any  heavy  body, 
it  moves  slowly ;  but  the  little  momentum  it  thus  acquires,  added 
to  the  continued  force,  increases  the  velodty.     This  increase  of 

^  la  ordinuy  priotic*,  Ihit  if  not  Uriotljr  oorreet,  as/ricMM  will  aake  tome  dilTereiiee.  This  inflo- 
•BC*  wiUbeiaorep»rtioalarl]reoiiMaortiloiiaMbt09Miapig«.  Tn  irmiMiim  hero  doMiiui  ai  ill  ilm 
te^rfae^  imdtr  ooMidentioB. 
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relocitjr  is  of  ooune  attended  with  Increased  momentum,  wUch 
again  added  to  the  acting  force,  still  further  qui<^ens  the  speed. 
For  this  reason,  when  a  steamboat  leaves  the  pier,  and  its  paddle 
wheds  commence  tearing  through  the  water,  the  motion,  at  first 
slow,  is  constantly  accelerated  till  the  increasing  resistance  of  the 
water  to  the  moving  mass,  becomes  equal  to  the  strength  of  the 
engine  and  the  momentum.  Were  it  not  for  the  momentum  of 
moving  bodies,  no  speed  could  ever  be  given  to  any  heavy  body,  as 
a  carriage,  boat,  or  train  of  cars. 

As  a  large  or  heavy  body  possesses  greater  momentum  than  a 
smidl  or  light  one,  so  any  body  moving  with  great  speed  possesses 
more  than  one  moving  slowly ;  for  instance,  the  momentum  of  a 
rifle  ball  is  so  great  as  to  carry  it  through  a  thick  pknk ;  while  if 
thrown  slowly,  it  would  scarcely  indent  it. 

This  property  of  bodies  is  applied  with  great  advantage  to  many 
t»actical  purposes.  The  momentum  of  the  hammer  drives  the  nail 
into  the  wood ;  for  the  mere  pressure  <^  its  weight  would  not  do  it, 
if  it  were  an  hundred  times  as  heavy.  Wedges  are  driven  by  em- 
ploying the  same  kind  of  power. 

The  following  experiment  exhibits  in  an  inter- 
esting light  the  power  of  inertia.  Procure  a  thread 
just  strong  enough  to  bear  three  pounds,  and  hang 
upon  it  a  w^ht  of  two  pounds,  and  a  half.  An- 
o&er  half  pound  would  break  it  Now  tie  anotber 
thread,  strong  enough  to  bear  one  pound,  to  ttm 
lower  hook  of  the  weight.  If  the  lower  thread  be 
pulled  gradually^  the  ufptr  thread  will  of  course 
break.  But  if  it  be  pulled  with  a  j^ky  the  lower 
thread  will  break.  If  the  jerk  be  very  sudden,  the 
lower  string  will  break,  even  if  it  be  considerably 
stronger  than  the  upper,  the  inertia  of  the  weight 
requiring  a  great  force  to  overcome  it  suddenly. 
""  "  The  threads  used  in  this  experiment  may  be  easily 
had  of  any  desired  strmgth  by  taking  the  finest  sewing  cotton,  and 
doubling  to  any  required  extent. 

Hhiefly-whedy  a  large  and  heavy  wheel  used  to  regulate  the  mo- 
tion of  machinery,  derives  its  value  from  the  power  of  inertia,  or 
momentum,  which  prevents  the  machine  from  stopping  suddenly 
when  it  meets  with  any  unusual  obstruction.    In  the  common 
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ttrcshing-macWiie,  it  hw  been  found  that  a  heavy  cylinder,  by 
acting  as  a  fly-wheel,  renders  the  motion  steadier  and  less  liable  to 
become  impeded  by  lai^  sheaves  of  grain.  An  igncmmce  of  this 
principle  has  sometimes  proved  a  serions  inconvenience.  A  fkrmer 
having  occasion  to  raise  a  lai^e  quantity  of  water,  erected  a  horse- 
pump,  but  at  every  stroke  of  the  pump,  the  animal  was  suddenly 
jerked  backwards  and  again  thrown  loosely  forwards,  as  the  piston 
fell  lightly  and  rose  heavily.  A  fly-wheel  attached  to  the  ma- 
chinery, would  have  prevented  this  unpleasant  jerking,  and  have 
jNiabled  the  horse  in  consequence  to  acccomjdish  mo^  work.  In 
the  pile-driving  engine,  where  a  great  weight  is  suddenly  thrown 
loose  from  a  height,  the  horses  would  be  pitched  forward  when 
suddenly  relieved  of  this  load,  but  for  the  regulation  of  a  fly-wheel, 
the  motion  of  which  is  not  quickly  changed,  neither  from  fast  to 
slow  nor  from  slow  to  iGist. 

An  error  is  sometimes  committed  by  supposing  the  fly-wlied 
actually  cieates  power,  for  as  much  force  is  required  to  give  It  mo- 
mentum as  it  afterwards  imparts  to  the  machine ;  it  ccmsequently 
only  accumulates  and  regulates  power. 

A  curious  example  of  the  eflect  of  momentum  is  shown  in  flie 
&Uure  and  success  of  two  difSarent  modes  of  ccmstructing  wire 
fi»ices  for  tiie  boundaries  <ji  pastures.  The  unsuceessfid  mode 
consisted  of  tightly  stretehed  wires  between  solid  posts  not  more 
than  tw^ve  to  twenty  feet  apart  A  side  stntin  of  oolj  a  few  inches 
was  enough  to  snap  the  wires ;  consequently  a  bullock  plunging 
blindly  against  them  could  not  be  quickly  enough  checked  in  his 
mom^tum,  and  such  fences  were  therefore  nearly  usdtess  without 
fhe  heaviest  wire.  The  successful  mode  was  to  stretoh  the  wires 
wen  between  strong  and  deeply  set  posts  some  hundreds  of  feet 
apart,  the  intervening  space  of  wires  being  kept  even  by  upright 
bars,  but  not  posts.  When  an  animal  accidentally  stnu^  this  fence, 
the  great  length  permitted  it  to  yield  sidewise  fer  enough  to  expend 
the  momentum,  without  rupture ;  when  its  elasticity  at  once  threw 
it  back  to  its  former  place. 

On  rough  roads,  the  force  g[  inertia  causes  a  severe  stran  to  a 
loaded  wagon  when  it  strikes  a  stone.  The  horses  are  chafed,  the 
wagon  and  harness  endangered,  and  the  load  jarred  from  its  place. 
This  inconvenience  is  avoided  in  part  by  placing  the  box  upon 
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springs,  which  by  yiekUng  to  fhe  blow,  gradually  lessen  the  effects 
of  the  shock.  For  carts  and  slowly  moving  lumber  wagons  their 
advantages  are  conaiderahle,  but  much  greater  as  the  velocity  and 
momentum  inoease.  Even  on  so  smooth  a  surface  as  a  railroad, 
k  was  found  by  experiments  made  some  years  ago,  that  when  the 
machinery  of  a  locomotive  was  placed  upon  springs,  it  would  en* 
dure  the  wear  and  tear  of  use  four  times  as  long  as  without  them. 

For  this  reason^  a  tcm  of  stone,  brick,  or  of  sand,  is  more  severe 
Ibra  team  than  a  ton  of  wool  or  hay,  which  possess  considerable 
dasticily. 

All  bodiea^when  in  motion,  have  a  tendeni^  to  move  forwards  1ft 
a^^trai^t  line.  A.  stone  thrown  into  the  air  is  gradually  bent  from 
this  straight  course  into  a  curve,  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 
When  a  ball  is  shot  from  a  gun,  the  force  being  greater,  it  flies  in  a 
longer  and  straights  curve.  A  fiuniUar  example  also  occurs,  while 
driving  a  wagon  rapidly,  in  attempting  to  turn  suddenly  to  the 
right  or  left;  the  tendency  of  the  load  to  jnove  straight  on  will 
•am^imes  cause  its  overthrow.  An  observance  of  this  principle 
would  prevent  the  error  which  some  commit,  by  making  sharp 
turns  or  angles  in  ditches  and  water  courses ;  the  onward  tendency 
ef  the  water  drives  it  against  the  bank,  checks  its  course,  and 
wears  away  flie  earth.  By  giving  the  diteh  a  curve,  the  water  la 
but  d^btly  lmpeded,and  amuch  larger  quantity  will  escape  throng 
a  channel  c^  uy  given  size. 

When  a  grindstone  is  tomed  rapidly,  the  water  upcm  its  sur&ce  la 
thrown  c^by  this  tenden<7  to  move  in  straiglit  lines.  In  the  same 
way,  a  wei|^  &stened  to  a  cord,  whirled  by  the  hand,  will  keep  the 
cord  stretched  during  the  revolution.  The  same  principle  causes  a 
stone  when  it  leaves  a  sling,  to  fly  off  in  a  line.  This  tendency  to 
fly  off  from  a  revolving  centre,  is  called  cenirtfugal  force.  Large 
grindstones,  driven  with  great  velocity  by  machinery,  are  some- 
times q>llt  asunder  by  centrifugal  force. 

An  interesting  example  of  the  use  and  efficiency  of  momentum, 
is  ftumished  by  the  watv-mm^  a  machine  for  raising  water,  describ- 
ad  on  a  subsequent  page. 

The  quantUy  of  momentum  is  esttmated  by  ike  velocity  and 
w^ht  of  the  body  taken  togetiier.  Thus,  a  ball  of  two  pounds 
VKi^^  moves  wtth  twice  the  foiee  of  a  one-poimd  ball,  the  q)eed 
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being  equal ;  a  ten-pound  ball  with  ten  times  the  force,  and  8o  <»a. 
A  body  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  feet  per  seeond,  possesses  twice 
the  momentum  of  another  of  equal  size  with  a  velocity  of  only  one 
foot  per  second.  A  musket  ball,  weighing  one  ounce,  flying  wiA 
fifty  times  the  speed  of  a  cannon  ball  weighing  fifty  ounces,  would 
strike  any  object  with  equal  force ;  or  if  they  riumld  meet  eoeh 
other  from  opposite  directions,  the  momentum  of  both  wcmld  be 
mutually  destroyed,  and  they  would  drop  to  the  earUi. 

Wheie  the  mass  is  very  great,  even  if  the  motion  is  slow,  the 
momentum  is  enormous.  A  large  ship  floating  near  a  pier  widl, 
may  approach  it  with  so  small  a  yelociQr  as  to  be  scarcdy  percep- 
tible, and  yet  the  force  would  be  enough  to  crush. a  small  boat 
When  great  weight  and  speed  are  combined,  as  in  a  railway  kco^ 
motive,  the  force  is  almost  irresisttUe.  This  circumstance  often 
ensures  the  safety  of  the  passengers ;  for  as  nothing  is  capable  of 
instantly  overcoming  so  powerful  a  momentum,  when  accidents  oc- 
cur the  speed  is  more  gradually  slackened,  and  the  passmg^rs  are 
not  pitched  suddenly  forward.  A  light  wagon,  rapidly  driven,  pos- 
sessing but  little  comparative  force,  is  more  suddenly^  aire8|ed>  ^nd 
tiie  danger  is  greater. 

When  two  bodies  meet  firom  opposite  directioDs,  each  sustains  a 
§ho€k  equal  to  the  united  forces  of  both.  Two  men  aoddentally 
Striking,  even  if  walking  moderately,  receive  each  a  severe  Uow. 
That  is,  if  each  were  walking  three  miles  an  liour,  the  shock  would 
be  the  same  as  if  one  at  rest  were  struck  by  the  other  with  a  velo- 
eity  of  six  miles  an  hour.  This  principle  aecounts  for  the  destnie- 
ttve  effects  of  two  ships  running  foul  of  each  other  at  sea;  or  of 
the  ecdBskm  of  two  opposite  trains  on  a  railroad. 

The  preceding  principles  show  that  a  sledge,  maid,  or  axe,  wifl 
always  strike  more  eflbetive  blows  when  made  heavier,  if  not  reiH 
dered  unwieldy. 

ATTRACTION. 

1.  GramiaHon. 

The  earth,  as  is  well  known,  is  a  mass  of  matter  in  the  foi«i  of 
i  globe,  the  diameter  being  upwards  of  7900  miles.  From  Its 
tfUMrmous  size  and  the  small  portion  seen  from  one  point,  the  sui^ 
fi^e  appears  flat,  except  where  broken  into  mountains  and  vaOcTfl. 
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The  tendenej  which  all  bodies  possess  of  Ming  towards  the  earth 
is  owing  to  the  attractive  force  which  this  great  mass  of  matter 
exerts  upon  them.  This  attraction  is  called  graviioHon.  The  force 
with  which  a  body  is  thus  drawn,  is  the  weighi  of  that  body. 

When  a  stone  is  dropped  from  the  hand,  its  velocity  is  at  first 
slow,  but  continues  to  increase  till  it  strikes  the  earth.  This  ac- 
celerated motion  is  precisely  similar  to  that  of  a  steamboat  when  it 
first  leaves  the  wharf;  the  force  of  gravity  may  be  compared  to 
the  driving  power  of  the  engine ;  and  the  quickened  velocity  of  the 
falling  stone,  to  the  increased  headway  of  the  boat. 

All  bodiee,  whether  large  or  small,  fidl  equaUy  fi»t,  unless  they 
are  so  light  as  to  be  borne  up  in  part  by  the  resistance  of  the  air. 
In  the  first  second  of  time,  they  fall  16  feet ;  in  the  next  second, 
3  times  16,  or  48  feet ;  in  the  third  second,  5  times  16,  or  80  feet, 
and  so  on.  Or,  if  the  whole  distance  fidlen  be  taken  together,  they 
£ill  16  feet  in  oae  second,  4  times  16  in  two  seconds,  9  times  16  in 
three  seconds,  and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  the  whole  distance  is 
equal  to  the  square  of  the  time.  This  is  plainly  exhibited  by  the 
following  table  :♦ 


Seconds,  from  beginning 
to  fall. 


3 


6 


Whole  height  fallen,  in 
feet 


16 


4x16 
or  64 


9x16 
or  144 


\PX16 
or  256 


25x16 
or  400 


36x16 
or  576 


Space  fallen,  in  each  se- 
cond in  feet. 


16 


3x16 
or  48 


5x16 
or  80 


7x16 
or  112 


9x16 
or  144 


11X16 
or  176 


A  stone  or  other  body  will  fall  1  foot  in  a  fourth  of  a  second,  3 
feet  the  next  fourth,  5  feet  the  third  fourth,  and  seven  feet  the  last 
fourth ;  which  is  the  same  as  4  feet  in  half  a  second,  9  feet  in  three- 
fourths  of  a  second,  and  16  feet  for  the  whole  second. 

The  depth  of  an  empty  well,  or  the  height  of  a  precipice,  may 
be  nearly  ascertained  by  observing  the  time  required  for  the  fall 
of  a  stone  to  the  bottom.  The  time  may  be  measured  by  a  stop- 
watch ;  or  in  its  absence,  a  pendulum  may  be  made  by  fastening  a 
pebble  to  a  cord,  which  will  swing  from  the  hand  in  regular  vibra- 
tions of  an  exact  second  each,  if  the  cord  be  39|  inches  long ;  or 
of  a  half-second  each  if  it  be  9}  inches  long. 

*  The  distance,  accurately  stated,  is  16  feet  and  one  inch  for  the  first  seoood,  and  hence  the  namben 
in  the  table  fall  a  little  short  of  the  distance  aetaaUf  Adlea. 

[Assembly,  No.  160.1         40  ,   GoOqIc 
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The  velocity  increases  simply  as  ihe  time ;  that  is,  the  speed  in 
falling  is  twice  as  great  in  two  seconds  as  in  one ;  three  times  as 
great  in  three  seconds ;  four  times  as  great  in  four  seconds,  and  so 
forth.  A  stone  will  M  four  times  as  &r  in  twoas  in  one  second| 
while  its  velocity  will  be  doubled ;  nine  times  as  &r  as  in  three 
seconds,  while  its  velocity  will  be  tripled,  &c. 

If  a  stone  is  thrown  upward,  its  motion  continues  gradually  to 
decrease,  in  exactly  the  same  d^ree  as  it  increases  in  fiEdling. 
Hence  the  same  time  is  required  to  reach  its  highest  point,  as  to 
fall  from  that  point  back  to  the  earth.  Therefore,  the  velocity 
with  which  it  is  first  projected  upwards,  is  equal  to  the  velocity  which 
it  attains  at  the  moment  of  striking  the  ground.  There  is  an  ex- 
ception, however,  to  this  general  rule,  when  the  projected  body  is 
quite  small,  or  when  the  height  is  great.  The  resistance  of  the 
air  tends  to  diminish  the  velocity  more  rapidly  than  would  else  be 
the  case,  while  ascending,  and  still  further  to  retard  it  while  de- 
scending. For  this  reason  it  will  fall  with  less  speed  than  it  first  arose. 
The  velocity  of  a  stone  after  falling  one  second,  or  sixteen  feet, 
is  at  the  rate  of  thirty-two  feet  per  second ;  hence  if  thrown  up- 
wards at  that  rate,  it  will  rise  just  sixteen  feet  high.  After  Ming 
three  seconds,  the  rate  is  ninety-six  feet,  and  hence  if  project- 
ed upwards  at  ninety-six  feet  per  second,  it  will  rise  nine  times 
sixteen  feet,  or  one  hundred  and  forty-four  feet 
high.    And  so  of  other  heights. 

Were  it  not  for  the  resistance  of  the  air,  a  fea&er 
would  fiill  as  swiftly  as  a  leaden  ball.  This  is  con- 
clusively shown  by  an  interesting  experiment.  A 
tall  glass  jar,  (Fig.  2.)  open  at  the  bottom,  is 
covered  vrith  a  brass  cap,  fitting  it  air-tight. 
Through  this  cap  passes  an  air-tight  wire,  which 
by  turning,  opens  a  small  pair  of  pincers.  Within 
these,  are  placed  a  feather  and  a  half  dollar ;  and 
the  air  is  then  thoroughly  drawn  from  the  receiver 
by  means  of  an  air-pump.  The  wire  is  turned, 
and  the  feather  and  coin  both  drop  at  once,  and 
strike  the  bottom  at  the  same  moment. 

It  is  not  an  unusual  error  to  suppose  that  a  large 
body  will  fall  more  rapidly  than  a  small  one.  Some 
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can  scarcely  believe  that  a  fifty-six  pound  weight  will  not  drop 
with  a  greater  velocity  than  a  small  nail ;  not  remembering  that  a 
proportionately  greater  force  is  required  to  overcome  the  inertia 
and  set  the  larger  body  in  motion.  This  error  existed  for  many 
centuries,  from  the  time  of  Aristotle  until  Galileo  first  questioned 
its  correctness.  The  celebrated  experiment  which  established  the 
truth  on  this  subject,  and  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  laws  of  falling 
bodies  just  explained,  and  which  formed  an  era  in  modem  philo- 
sophy, is  thus  described  in  subtance  by  a  late  writer  : 

Called  to  Pisa  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  philosophical  teach- 
er, Galileo  was  not  long  in  detecting  the  errors  of  Aristotle,  which 
had  been  implicitly  received  for  more  than  twenty  centuries.  He 
exposed  the  false  philosophy,  but  was  warned  to  desist  from  the 
heresy  of  his  teachings.  He  gave  answer  to  his  opponents,  that  he 
was  ready  to  relinquish  his  new  views  the  moment  they  were 
shown  by  experiment  to  be  false ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  demanded 
of  them  equal  candor,  and  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy to  the  tribunal  of  experiment. 

The  challenge  was  accepted.  The  leaning  tower  of  Pisa  present- 
ed the  most  convenient  position  for  the  performance  of  these 
experiments,  on  which  Galileo  so  confidently  relied  for  triumphant 
demonstration  of  this  ancient  error ;  and  thither  on  the  appointed 
day  the  disputants  repaired,  each  party  perhaps  with  equal  confi- 
dence. It  was  a  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  human  knowledge. 
On  the  one  side,  stood  the  assembled  wisdom  of  the  universities, 
revered  for  age  and  for  science,  venerable,  dignified,  united,  and 
commanding.  Around  them  thronged  the  multitude,  and  about 
them  clustered  the  associations  of  centuries.  On  the  other,  there 
stood  an  obscure  young  man  with  no  retinue  of  followers,  without 
influence  or  station. 

The  hour  of  trial  arrives.  The  balls  to  be  emptoyed  are  careful- 
ly weighed  and  strutinized  to  detect  deception.  The  parties  are 
satisfied.  The  one  ball  is  exactly  twice  the  weight  of  the  other. 
The  followers  of  Aristotle  maintain  that  when  the  balls  are  dropped 
fix)m  the  top  of  the  tower,  the  heavy  one  will  reach  the  ground  in 
exactly  half  the  time  employed  by  the  lighter  ball.  Galileo  asserts 
that  the  weights  of  the  balls  do  not  affect  their  velocities,  and  that 
the  times  of  descent  will  be  equal.    The  balls  are  conveyed  to  the 
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summit  of  the  lofty  tower,  the  crowd  assembles  round  the  base— 
the  signal  is  given — the  baUs  are  dropped  at  the  same  instant, 
and  iswiftly  descendingi  at  the  same  moment  strike  the  earth. 
Again  and  again  the  experiment  is  repeated,  with  uniform  results. 
Galileo's  triumph  was  complete,  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  remained  j 
but  instead  of  receiving  the  congratulations  of  honest  conviction, 
private  interest,  the  loss  of  place,  and  the  mortificf^on  of  confes- 
sing false  teaching,  proved  too  strong  for  the  candor  of  his  adver- 
saries. They  clung  to  their  former  opinions  with  the  tenacity  of 
despair,  and  he  was  driven  fix)m  Pisa.* 

2.  Cohesion. 

The  attraction  of  gravitation,  as  we  have  just  sera,  takes  place 
between  bodies  at  a  greater  or  lass  distance  fix>m  each  other. 
There  is  another  kind  of  attraction,  acting  only  when  the  parts  of 
substances  are  iu  actud  contact.  This  is  called  cohmon.  It  is 
this  which  holds  the  parts  of  a  body  together  and  prevents  it  bom 
filing  to  pieces.  It  may  be  shown  by  taking  two  pieces  of  lead, 
and  after  having  made  upon  them  two  smoothly  shaven  sur&ces 
with  a  knife,  pressing  them  firmly  together  with  a  twisting  motion. 
The  asperities  of  the  sur&ces  are  thus  pushed  down,  and  the  par* 
tides  are  brought  into  close  contact,  so  that  cohesion  immediately 
takes  place  between  them,  and  some  force  will  be  required  to  draw 
them  asunder.f  Two  jneces  of  melted  wax  adhere  together  in 
the  same  way.  Melted  pitch  or  other  similar  substance,  smeared 
thinly  over  the  polished  surfaces  of  metal  or  glass,  also  causes 
cohesion  to  take  place  between  them.  Smooth  iron  plates,  two 
inches  in  diameter,  have  been  made  to  stick  together  so  firmly  witk 
hot  grease,  as  to  require,  when  cold,  a  weight  of  half  a  ton,  to 
draw  them  apart.  Plates  of  brass,  of  the  same  size,  cemented  by 
means  of  pitch,  required  1 ,400  pounds.  On  this  principle  depends 
the  ej£cacy  of  those  substances,  which  are  used  lor  cementing  bro- 
ken vessels. 

The  most  perfect  artificial  polish  which  can  be  given  to  bacd 

*  IIitobeU*t  L«ctorM. 

t  That  thM  MBotainotpberiepnMireflikethM^vliJchkoMi  twDpaMtoTwvtglMttaffellM^^ 
Vy  thtt  fmct  that  it  reqojret  UMrir  m  great  a  Ibrct  to  separate  tbea  when  Hiay  art  plaoad  aiMlar  tha  as- 
hansted  receiver  of  an  air  pomp.    Beeidee  thb,  atmo^eric  preMore  it  much  weakar  than  thii  foroOy 
Laaorteaa. 
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metals,  is  still  so  rough  as  to  prevent  the  &ces  from  coming  into 
close  contact ;  hence  they  most  be  eith^  melted,  or  softened  like 
iron  when  it  to  welded. 

The  diflferent  degrees  of  cohesion  which  take  place  between 
the  particles  of  various  soils,  to  re-unite  them  after  they  have  been 
crumbled  asunder,  occasion  the  main  difference  between  light  and 
heavy  soils.  When  a  light  soil  becomes  soaked  with  water,  the 
particles  adhere  in  a  very  slight  degree ;  and  hence  when  it  becomes 
dry  again  it  is  easily  worked  mellow.  But,  if  it  be  of  a  clayey 
nature,  too  much  moisture  softens  it  like  melted  wax ;  the  particles 
are  thus  brought  into  close  contact,  and  strong  adhesion  takes  place. 
Hence  the  hardness,  and  difficulty  of  working  such  soils  when 
again  dried.  This  adhesion  is  lessened  by  applying  sand,  chip-dirt, 
straw,  yard-manure,  or  \)y  burning  the  earth,  but  more  especially 
thorough  draining,  which  by  preventing  the  clay  from  becoming  so 
moist  and  soft,  prevents  a  strong  adhesion  of  its  parts. 

Different  substances  are  hard,  soft,  brittle,  or  elastic  according  to 
the  different  d^rees  or  modes  of  action  in  the  attraction  of  cohe- 
sion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  utility  in  the  arts  to  determine  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  cohesion  possessed  by  the  different  substances  ;  or 
In  other  words  to  ascertain  their  strength.  This  is  done  by  form- 
ing them  into  rods  of  equal  size,  and  applying  weights  to  their  low- 
er extremities  sufficient  to  break  them.  The  amount  of  weight 
shows  their  relative  degrees  of  strength.  The  following  table  gives 
the  weights  required  to  break  Hie  different  substances,  each  being 
farmed  into  a  rod  one  quarter  of  an  tncA  $guare : 

Woods. 

4sh,  toughest,. • 1,000  lbs. 

Beech, 718  « 

Box, 1^50  " 

Cedar, 713  « 

Chestnut, «66  « 

Elm, ..-Tt 837  <» 

Locust, 1^0  <* 

Maple, 666  « 

Oak,white, 718  ^ 
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Ptne^white, 6501bs. 

«     pitch, 760   " 

Poplar, 437   " 

Walnut, 487   " 

Metals. 

Steel,  best, 9,370  lbs. 

«    soft, 7,500  " 

Iron,  wire, 6,440  " 

«    bestbar, 4.690  " 

"    common  bar, 3,750  " 

«    inferior  bar, 1,880  « 

«    cast, lJ50to  3,100  « 

Copper,wire, 3,800  " 

«        cast, 2,030  " 

Brass, ' 2,800  « 

Platina  wire, •• 3,300  « 

SUver,cast, 2,600  " 

Gold,  cast, 1,280  « 

Tin, 310  « 

Zinc,  cast, 160  << 

«    sheet, 1,000  <« 

Lead, cast, ••••.. 55  ^ 

«    milled, 207  «^ 

From  these  tables  we  may  ascertain  the  strength  of  chains,  rods, 
&c.,  when  made  of  different  metals ;  and  of  timbers,  bars,  levers, 
swing-trees,  &c.,  when  made  of  woods.  Wood  which  will  bear  a 
very  heavy  weight  for  a  minute  or  two,  will  break  with  two-thirds 
of  the  weight  when  left  upon  it  for  a  long  time.  This  explains  the 
reason  that  store-house  and  barn  timbers  sometimes  give  way  un- 
der heavy  loads  of  grain,  which  have  appeared  at  first  to  stand 
with  firmness. 

Although  the  preceding  table  gives  the  strength  of  wood  lengthr 
vsisty  yet  the  results  are  not  greatly  different  when  the  force  is  ap- 
plied in  a  transverse  or  nde-direction. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  several  experiments  with 
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with  pieces  of  wood  one  foot  in  kogthi  one  inch  square,  with  the 
wei|^t  suspended  from  one  aid : 

White  oak,  seasoned,  broke  with 240  lbs. 

Chestnut,        ^  «         170    " 

Whitepine,    «  "         136    « 

TeUowpine,  «  «         150    ^ 

A3hy  "  «         175    « 

Hickory,         «  *<        270    « 

A  rod  of  good  iron  is  about  ten  times  as  strong  as  the  best  hemp 
rope  of  the  same  size.  The  best  iron  wire  is  nearly  tweni^ 
times  as  strong  as  a  hemp  cord. 

A  rope  one  inch  in  diameter,  will  bear  about  5,000  lbs.  before 
breaking,  but  in  practice  should  not  be  subjected  to  more  than  half 
tills  strain,  or  about  one  ton.  •  The  strength  increases  or  diminishes 
according  to  the  size  of  the  cross-section  of  the  rope ;  thus,  a  cord 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  will  support  one  quarter^  much  as  an 
inch,  and  a  quarter  inch  cord  one-eighth  as  much.  A  knowledge 
of  the  strength  of  ropes,  as  used  by  farmers  in  windlasses,  pulleys, 
drawing  loads,  &c.,  would  sometimes  prevent  serious  accidents  by 
their  breaking.    The  following  table  may  therefore  be  useful : 

DUmmn  of  rope  or  cord  in  inchos.  Poandt  bornt  with  aadklj.  BtfUdag  wei|bL 

One-eighth, 31  lbs.  78  lbs. 

One-fourth, 125   «  314   ^ 

One-half, 600   «  1,250   " 

One, 2,000    «  5,000    " 

One  and  a  quarter, 3,000    "  7,600   " 

Oneandahalf, 4,500    «  12,500    « 

These  results  will  vary  about  one-fourth  with  the  quality  of 
common  hemp.  Manilla  is  about  one-half  as  strong  as  the  best 
hemp.  The  latter  stretches  one-fifth  to  one-seventh  before  break- 
ing. 

Wood  is  about  seven  to  twenQr  times  stronger  when  taken  ength- 
wise  with  the  fibres,  than  when  a  side  force  is  exerted,  so  as  to 
iplit  it.  The  splitting  of  timber  or  wood  for  fuel  is  however  ac- 
complished with  a  comparatively  small  power,  by  use  of  wedges, 
the  force  of  heavy  blows,  and  the  leverage  of  the  two  parts. 

The  attraction  of  cohesion  is  very  weak  in  liquids ;  it  is  sufiicient, 
however,  to  give  a  round  or  spherical  shape  to  very  small  portions  or 
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single  drops,  and  to  furnish  a  beantifnl  iSostnlion,  on  a  minule 
scale,  of  the  same  principle  which  gives  a  rounded  form  to  the  snrfiiee 
of  the  sea.  In  one  case,  cohesion  by  drawing  towards  a  common  cen- 
tre, forms  the  minute  gbbule  of  dew  upon  the  blade  of  grass ;  in  the 
other,  gravitation  acting  in  like  manner,  but  at  vast  distances,  gives 
the  mighty  rotundity  to  the  rolling  waters  of  the  ocean. 

Capillary  attraction  is  a  species  of  cohesion ;  it  takes  place  only 
between  solids  and  liquids.  It  is  this  which  holds  the  moisture  on 
the  sur&ee  of  a  wet  body,  and  which  prevents  the  water  from  run- 
ning instantly  out  oi  a  wet  cloth  or  sponge.  By  touching  the  lower 
extremity  of  a  lump  of  sugar  to  the  sur&oe  of  water  in  a  vessd,  ca* 
pillary  attraction  will  cause  the  water  to  rise  amcmg  its  granules 
and  moisten  the  whole  lump.  It  may  be  very  distinctly  shown  by 
placing  the  end  of  a  fbe  glass  tube  into  water ;  the  water  will  rise 
tn  it  above  the  level  (tf  the  surrounding  surfioce.  If  the  bore  of  the 
tube  be  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  (a,  fig.  3,)  it  will  rise  a 
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quarter  of  an  inch  ;  if  but  the  tw^ity-fifth  of  an  inch  in  bore, 
as  i,  it  will  rise  half  an  inch ;  but  if  only  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch,  the 
water  will  rise  an  inch.  This  ascent  of  the  liquid  is  caused  by  the 
attraction  of  the  inner  sur&ce  of  the  tube,  until  the  weight  of  the 
column  becomes  equal  to  the  force  of  the  attraction.  Capillary  at- 
traction may  be  also  exhibited  by  two  small  plates  of  glass,  placed 
with  their  edges  in  water  in  contact  on  one  side,  and  a  little  open 
at  tiie  other  side,  as  in  fig.  4.  As  the  ikces  of  the  plates  approach 
each  other,  the  water  rises  higher,  forming  the  curve  a. 

Capillary  attraction  performs  many  important  offices  in  nature. 
The  moisture  of  the  soil  depends  greatly  upon  its  action.  If  the 
•oil  is  composed  of  coarse  sand  or  graveh  the  interstices  are  large, 
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and  like  tbe  larger  glass  tube,  win  not  retain  the  rain  which  fklls 
upon  it.  Such  soils  are,  therefore,  easily  worked  in  wet  weather, 
but  become  too  dry  in  seasons  of  drouth.  But  when  the  texture  is 
finer,  and  especially  if  a  due  proportion  of  clay  be  mixed  with  the 
and,  the  interstices  become  exceedingly  small,  and  retain  a  full 
sufficiency  of  moisture.  If,  howerer,  there  is  too  much  clay,  the 
soil  becomes  close  and  compact,  and  the  water  cannot  enter  until  it 
is  broken  up  or  pulverized.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  sub-soil  plow- 
ing becomes  so  eminently  beneficial,  by  deepening  the  mellow  por- 
tion, and  thus  affording  a  larger  reservoir,  which  acts  like  a  sponge 
in  holding  the  excess  of  fiiUii^;  rains,  till  wanted  in  the  dry  season. 
For  the  same  reason  a  well  cultivated  soil  is  found  to  preserve  its 
moisture  much  better  during  the  heat  of  summer,  than  a  liardened 
and  neglected  surfiue. 

CENTRE  OP  GRAVTTT. 

The  centre  of  gravity  is  that  point  in  every  hard  substance  or 
body,  on  every  side  of  which  the  different  parts  exactly  balance 
each  other.  If  the  body  be  a  globe  or  round  ball,  the  centre  of  gravity 
will  be  exactly  at  the  centre  of  the  globe;  if  it  be  a  rod  of  equal  size, 
it  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  rod.  If  a  stone  or  any  other  substance 
rest  on  a  point  directly  under  the  centre  of  gravity,  it  will  remain 
balanced  on  this  point ;  but  if  the  point  be  not  under  the  centre  of 
gravity,  the  stone  will  fall  towards  the  heaviest  side. 

Every  farmer  who  erects  a  wall  or  building ;  every  teamster  who 
drives  a  heavy  load,  or  even  he  who  only  carries  a  heavy  weight 
upon  his  shoulder,  may  learn  something  useful  by  understanding 
the  laws  of  gravity. 

If  any  body,  of  whatever  shape,  be  suspended  by  a  hook  or  loop 
at  its  top,  it  will  necessarily  hang  so  that  the  centre  of  gravity  shall 
be  directly  under  the  hook.    In  this  way  this  point  in  any  sub- 
stance, no  matter  how  irregular  its  shape  may  be,  is  ascertained. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  we  have  the  irregular  plate  or  board  shown 
in  the  annexed  figure,  (fig.  5,)  first  hang  it  by  the 
hook  a,  and  the  centre  of  gravity  will  be  some- 
where in  the  dotted  line  a  b.    Then  hang  it  by  the 
hook  c,  and  it  will  be  somewhere  in  the  line  c  d. 
Now  the  point  e,  where  they  cross  each  other,  is 
the  only  point  in  both,  consequently  this  is  the  p,^^ 
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eeotre  sought.  If  the  mass  or  body,  instead  of  bdiig  flat  like  a 
board,  be  shapeless  like  a  stone  or  lump  of  chalk,  holes  bored  firom 
different  suspending  points  directly  downwards,  will  all  cross  each 
other  exactly  at  the  centre  of  gravity. 

An  imaginary  line  from  the  centre  of  gravity  perpendicularly 
downwards,  to  where  the  body  rests,  is  called  the  line  ofHreciion. 
Now,  in  any  solid  body  whatever,  whether  it  be  a  wall,  a  stack  of 
grain,  or  a  loaded  wagon,  the  line  of  direction  must  &I1  within  the 
base  or  part  resting  upon  the  ground,  or  it  will  immediately  be 
thrown  over  by  its  own  weight.  A  heavily  and  evenly  loaded 
wagon  on  a  level  road  will  be  perfectly  safe,  because  the  line  of  di- 
rection fiedls  equally  between  the  wheels,  as  shown  in  Fig.  6,  by  the 
dotted  line,  c  being  the  centre.  But  if  it  pass  a  steep  side-hill  road, 
throwing  the  line  of  direction  outside  the  wheels,  as  in  Fig.  7,  it 
must  be  instantly  overturned.  If,  however,  instead  of  the  high  load 
represented  in  the  figure,  it  be  some  very  heavy  material,  as  brick 
or  sand,  so  as  not  to  be  higher  than  the  dark  part  of  the  figure,  the 
centre  of  gravity  wiU  be  much  lower  down  or  at  &,  and  thus  the 
line  falling  within  the  wheels,  the  load  will  be  safe  from  danger, 
unless  the  upper  wheel  pass  over  a  stone,  or  the  lower  wheel  sink 
into  a  rut.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  large  load  may  be  nearly 
ascertained  by  measuring  with  a  rod ;  and  it  may  sometimes  hap- 
pen, that  by  measuring  the  sideling  slope  of  a  road,  all  of  which 
may  be  done  in  a  few  minutes,  a  teamster  may  save  himself  from  a 

comfortless  upsetting  and  perhaps  heavy 
loss.  Again,  a  load  may  be  temporarily 
placed  so  much  towards  one  side,  while 
passing  a  sideling  road,  as  to  throw  the 
line  of  direction  considerably  more  up 
pif  «.  Fig  7.  jjju  ^jjj^jj  usual,  and  save  the  load,  which 

may  be  adjusted  again  as  soon  as  the  dangerous  point  is  passed. 
This  principle  also  shows  the  reason  why  it  is  safer  to  place  only 
light  bundles  of  merchandize  on  the  top  of  a  stage  coach,  while  all 
heavier  articles  are  down  near  the  wheels.  When  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  build  very  large  loads  of  hay,  straw,  wool,  or  other  light 
substances,  the  "reach"  or  the  long  connecting-bar  of  the  wagon  must 
be  made  longer,  so  as  to  increase  the  length  of  the  load.  For,  by 
doubling  the  length,  two  tons  may  be  piled  upon  the  wagon  with 
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as  much  security  from  orersettiDg,  as  one  ton  onlj,  on  a  short 
wagon. 

Where^  however,  a  high  load  can- 
not be  avoided,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  it  evenly  placed.  If 
for  instance,  the  load  of  hay  repre- 
sented by  Fig.  8,  be  skilfully  built, 
F„.  8.  F,a.  9,        the  line  of  direction  will  fall  equally 

distant  within  each  wheel.  But  a  slight  misplacement,  as  in  Fig. 
9,  will  so  alter  this  line  as  to  render  it  dangerous  to  drive  except  on 
a  very  even  road. 

Thus,  every  one  who  drives  a  wagon,  should  be  enough  of  a 
philosopher  to  know  how  to  arrange  the  load  he  carries.  It  is 
true,  that  experience  and  good  judgment  alone  will  be  sufficient  in 
many  cases  ;  but  every  person  can  hardly  fail  to  judge  better,  with 
the  reasons  clearly,  accurately,  distinctly,  before  his  eyes,  than  by 
indistinct  conjecture  and  random  guessing. 

It  is  familiar  to  every  one,  that  a  body  resting  upon  a  broad  base, 
is  more  difficult  to  overset  than  when  the  base  is  narrow.  For  in- 
stance, the  square  block.  Fig.  10,  is  less  easily  thrown  over,  than 
the  tall  and  narrow  block  of  equal  weight,  Fig.  11.  Because,  in 
turning  the  square  block  over  its  lower  edge,  tlie  centre  of  gravity 
must  be  lifted  up  considerably,  in  t]ie  curve  sliown  by  the  dotted 
line  ;  but  with  the  tall  narrow  block,  this  curve  being  almost  on  a 
level,  very  little  lifting  is  required.  Hence  the  reason  that  a  high 
load  on  a  wagon  is  so  much  more  easily  overturned  than  a  low  one. 
Of  all  forms,  a  pyramid  stands  the  most 
firmly  on  its  base.  The  centre  of  gravity,  c, 
(Fig.  12,)  being  so  near  the  broad  bottom,  it 
must  be  elevated  in  a  very  steep  curve  to  throw 
the  line  of  direction  beyond  the  base.  For 
this  reason  a  stone  wall,  or  the  dam  for  a 
stream,  will  stand  better  when  broad  at  bot- 
tom and  tapering  to  a  narrow  top  than  if  of 
equal  thickness  throughout. 
Fia  11.  When  a  globe  or  round  ball  is  placed  upon 
a  smooth  floor,  it  rests  on  a  single  point.  If  the  floor  be  level,  the 
line  of  direction  will  fall  exactly  at  this  resting  point,  Fig.  13.    To 
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move  the  ball,  the  centre  will 
move  precisely  on  a  level,  withont 
being  raised  at  all.  This  is  the 
reason  that  a  ball,  a  cylinder,  or 
a  wheel,  is  rolled  forward  so 
much  more  easily  than  any  flat 
sided  or  irregular  body.  In  all 
these  cases,  the  line  of  direction, 
although  constantly  changing  its  place,  still  continues  to  fall  on  the 
very  point  on  which  the  round  body  rests. 

But  if  the  level  floor  is  exchanged  for  a  slope  or  inclined  plane, 
Fig.  14,  the  line  of  direction  no  longer  falls  at  the  touching  point, 
but  on  the  side  from  it  downwards  ;  the  ball  will  therefore  by  its 
mere  weight,  commence  rolling  and  continue  to  do  so  till  it  reaches 
the  end  of  the  slope. 

Wheel-carriages  owe  their  comparative  ease  of  draught  to  the 
fact  that  the  centre  of  gravity  in  the  load,  is  moved  forward  by  the 
rolling  of  the  wheels,  on  a  level,  or  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the 
road,  just  in  the  same  way  that  the  round  ball  rolls  so  easily. 
Each  wheel  supporting  its  part  of  the  load  at  the  hub,  the  same 
rule  applies  to  each,  as  to  a  ball  or  cylinder  alone.  Hence,  on  a 
level  road,  the  line  of  direction  falls  precisely  where  the  wheels 
rest  on  the  ground,  but  if  the  road  ascend  or  descend,  it  falls  else- 
where ;  hence  the  reason  that  it  will  run  by  its  own  weight  down 
a  slope. 

Whenever  a  stone  or  other  obstruction 
occurs  in  a  road,  it  becomes  requisite  to 
raise  the  centre  of  gravity  by  the  force 
of  the  team  so  as  to  throw  the  wheel  over 
it,  as  shown  by  Fig.  15. 
One  of  the  reasons  thus 
becomes  very  plain  why  a 
large  wheel  will  run  more 
easily  on  a  rough  road 
than  a  smaller  one,  the  larger  one  mounting  any  stone  or  obstruc- 
tion without  lifting  the  load  so  much  out  of  a  level,  as  shown  by 
the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  figures.  (Figs.  1 5  and  16.)  Another 
reason  is,  the  large  wheel  docs  not  sink  into  the  smaller  cavities  in 
the  road. 
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A  self-fiupporting  fruit-ladder,  (Fig.  17,)  (the  centre  of  gravity 
wliea  in  use  beiug  at  or  near  tiie  (op,)  must  liave  its  legs  more 
widely  spread  to  be  secure  from  idling,  tiian  if  the  centre  were 
lower  down.  Hence  such  a  position  as 
in  Fig.  18,  would  be  unsafe. 

The  support  of  the  human  body  in 
standing  and  walking,  exhibits  some  in* 
teresting  examples  in  relation  to  this 
subject.  A  child  cannot  learn  to  walk 
tUl  lie  acquires  skiU  enough  to  keep  his 
feet  always  in  the  line  of  direction.  fio.it. 

When  he  fails  to  do  this,  he  topples  over,  towards  the  side  that  the 
line  falls  outside  his  feet.  A  man  standing  with  his  heels  touching 
the  wash-board  of  a  room,  cannot  possibly  stoop  over 
without  falling ;  because  when  he  bends  the  line  of  di- 
rectioii  falls  forward  of  his  toes,  the  wall  against  which 
he  stands  preventing  throwing  his  body  backwards  to 
preserve  the  balance. 

In  walking,  the  eentfe  rises  and  falls  slightly  at  each 
step,  as  shown  by  the  waved  line  in  Fig.  19.  If  it  were 
not  tor  the  bending  of  the  knee-joints  this  exercise  would  be  much 
more  laborious,  as  it  would  then 
become  needful  to  throw  the  centre 
into  an  upward  curve  at  every  step. 
For  tins  reason,  a  wooden  leg  is 
mone  imperfect  than  the  natural 
one,  Fig.  20.  Hence  the  reason  walking  on  crutches  is  laborious 
and  fatiguing. 

Wlien  a  load  is  carried  on  the  shoulder, 
it  should  be  so  placed  that  the  line  of  di- 
rection ratiy  pass  directly  through  the 
shoulder  or  back  down  to  the  feet,  Fig.  21. 
An  inexperienced  person  will  sometimes 
place  a  bag  of  grain  as  shown  in  Fig.  22. 
The  line  falling  outside  his  feet,  he  is  compelled  to  draw  down- 
wards with  great  force  on  the  other  end  of  the  bag.  A  man  who 
carries  a  heavy  pole  on  his  shoulder  should  see  that  the  centre  is 
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directly  over  his  shoulder,  otherwise  he  will  be  compeUed  to  bear 
down  upon  the  lighter  end,  and  thus  add  in  an  equal  d^ree  to  the 
weight  upon  his  shoulder. 
If  an  elliptical  or  oval  body,  Fig.  23,  rest  upon  its  side  a,  rolling 
it  in  either  direction  elevates  the  centre,  be- 
cause it  is  nearest  the  side  on  which  the  body 
rests.  If  when  raised,  it  be  suffered  to  fdl,  its 
momentum  carries  it  beyond  the  point  of  rest, 
and  thus  it  continues  rocldng  until  the  force  is 
spent.  The  course  of  the  centre  during  these 
"motions,  is  shown  by  the  curved  dotted  line. 
If  it  be  placed  upon  end,  as  in  Fig.  24,  then 
any  motion  towards  either  side  brings  the  centre  of  gravity  nearer 
the  touching  point,  that  is,  causes  it  to  de- 
scend, and  the  body  consequently  Ms  over 
on  its  side.  Tliis  may  be  easily  illustrated 
with  an  egg. 

The  roclcers  of  chairs,  cradles,  and  cribs, 
are  formed  on  the  principle  just  explained. 
If  so  made  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
chair  or  cradle  is  nearer  the  middle  of  the  rocl^er  than  to  the  ends, 
the  rocking  motion  will  take  place  ;  and  when  the  distance  Irom 

I 1  A         the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  ends  of  the 

y'U.  /  >  rockers  is  but  little  greater  than  the  distance 
/  \  y  ^  \  to  the  middle,  as  in  Fig.  26,  the  motion 
^CX^    ^^< 1^  will  be  slow  and  gentle  ;  but  if  this  diffie- 
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rence  be  greater,  as  in  Fig.  26,  it  will  be 
rapid.  When  the  c^tre  is  high,  the  rockers  must  have  less  cur- 
vature than  where  it  is  low  or  near  the  floor.  If  the  centre  of 
gravity  be  nearer  the  ends  than  to  the  middle,  the  chair  will  Imme- 
diately be  overturned.  TUs  principle  should  be  wdl  understood 
in  the  construction  <^  all  instruments  which  move  by  rocldng. 
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SIMPLE  MACHINES. 

The  moving  forces  which  are  applied  to  varioas  useftd  purposes, 
Qsoally  require  some  change  in  velocity,  direction,  or  mode  of  ac- 
ting, before  they  accomplish  the  desired  end.  For  example,  a  run- 
ning stream  of  water  has  a  motion  in  one  direction  only ;  by  the 
use  of  machinery  we  change  this  to  an  alternating  motion,  as  in 
the  saw  of  the  saw-mill ;  or  to  a  rotatory  or  whirling  motion  as  in 
the  stones  of  a  grist-mill.  The  direct  or  straight-forward  force  of 
a  yoke  of  oxen,  is  made  by  the  use  of  the  plow,  to  produce  a  side 
motion  to  the  sod  as  w^  as  to  turn  it  through  half  a  circle.  The 
threshing  macliine  converts  the  slowly  acting  pace  of  horses  to  the 
swift  hum  of  the  spiked  cylinder. 

Any  instrument  used  for  thus  changing  or  modifying  motion,  is 
called  a  machine^  whether  it  be  simple  or  complex  in  its  structure. 
Thus,  even  a  crowbar^  used  in  lifdng  stones  box^  the  earth,  by  di- 
minishing the  motion  given  by  the  hand  and  increasing  its  power, 
may  be  strictly  termed  a  machine ;  while  a  harrow^  which  neither 
alters  the  course  nor  changes  the  velocity  of  the  force  applied,  may 
with  more  propriety  be  regarded  as  simply  an  implement  or  tool. 
In  common  language,  however,  these  distinctions  are  not  accurate- 
ly observed,  and  a  machine  is  usually  considered  to  be  any  instru- 
ment consisting  of  diiferent  moving  parts. 

All  machines,  however  complex,  may  be  resolved  into  two  sim- 
ple parts,  or  simple  machines.    These  are, 

1.  The  Lever: 

2.  The  Inclined  Plane. 

The  v)hed  and  aadt^  and  the  pulley^  are  modified  applications  of 
tiie  LEVEB,  and  the  wedge  and  the  screw^  of  the  inclined  plane,  as 
will  be  shown  on  the  following  pages.  These  six,  are  usually 
termed  the  mechanical  powers.  As  they  really  do  not  possess  any 
power  in  themselves,  the  term  '<  simple  machines"  may  be  re- 
garded as  most  conect 

The  Law  or  Virtual  YsLOcrriEa. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  simple  machines,  it  may  be  well  to  ex- 
plain a  very  important  truth,  which  may  be  considered  as  lying 
at  the  foundation  of  all  mechanical  philosophy,  and  which  renders 
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plain  and  simple  many  things  which  would  otherwise  seem  strange 
or  contradictory.  This  is,  that  the  force  required  to  lift  any  given 
body,  is  always  in  proportion  to  tiie  weight  of  that  body,  and  also 
to  the  height  to  be  raised.  For  instance,  it  requires  twice  the  force 
to  raise  two  pounds  as  to  raise  one  pound,  three  times  the  force  to 
raise  three  pounds,  and  so  forth.  Also,  twice  as  great  a  force  is 
needed  to  elevate  any  weight  two  feet  as  one  foot,  or  three  times 
as  great  for  three  feet,  and  so  on.  Again,  combining  these  together 
four  times  as  great  a  force  is  required  to  raise  two  pounds  to  a 
height  of  two  feet,  as  to  raise  one  pound  only  one  foot ;  eight  times 
as  great  for  four  feet,  and  so  on.  This  holds  true,  no  matter  by 
what  kind  of  machinery  it  is  accomplished.  Now,  this  may  all 
seem  very  simple,  but  it  serves  to  explain  liie  real  power  possessed 
by  all  machines. 

Take  anoth^  example.  Suppose  that  one  wishes  to  raise  a 
weight  of  1,000  po^mds  to  a  height  of  one  foot.  If  his  strength  is 
only  equal  to  100  pounds,  the  weight  would  be  ten  times  too  heavy 
for  him.  He  mighty  therefore,  divide  it  into  ten  eqiuil  parts  of  100 
pounds  eadi.  Balsing  each  part  separately  the  required  height  of 
one  foot,  would  be  the  same  as  raising  one  of  them  ten  foet  high. 
The  weight  is  lessened  ten  times,  but  the  distance  is  increased  ten 
times.  But  there  are  some  objects,  as  for  example,  blocks  of  stone 
or  sticks  of  timber,  which  cannot  well  be  divided  into  parts  in  ac- 
tual praetiee.  He  tiierefore  resorts  to  a  machine  or  mechanical 
power,  by  which  the  same  result  is  accomplished  by  raising  the 
whole  weight  in  one  mass,  with  his  single  strength  ;  but  in  this 
case  as  well  as  the  other,  the  moving  force  which  he  applies,  must 
pass  through  ten  times  the  space  of  the  weight  We  therefore, 
arrive  at  the  general  rule,  that  the  distance  moved  by  the  weight 
is  as  much  less  dian  that  moved  by  tiie  power,  as  the  power  is  less 
than  the  weight  This  rule  is  termed  by  some  writers,  the  ^<  ruU 
of  virtual  velocUiu ;"  virtual,  meaning  not  apparent  or  actual, 
but  according  to  the  real  effect ;  because  the  increase  in  the  velo- 
city of  the  power  makes  up  for  increase  in  the  size  of  weight 
This  rule  will  be  better  understood  after  eonsiderfng  its  applica- 
tion to  the  different  simple  machines. 
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The  simpleBt  of  all  maehines  is  the/ever.    It  consists  of  a  rod  or 
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bar,  one  end  resting  upon  aprop  or  fulcrvm  F,  (Fig.  27,)  near  which 
is  the  weight  W^  moved  by  the  hand  at  P.  The  stone  may  weigh 
1^0  pounds;  jet  if  it  Is  ten  times  as  near  the  ftdcrum  as  the  man's 
hand  is,  a  force  of  1 00  pounds  will  lift  it.  But  it  will  be  moved  only 
a  tenth  part  as  high  as  the  hand  has  bectt  moved,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines.  By  placing  the  stone  still  nearer  the  flikram,  still 
less  will  be  the  power  required  to  raise  it,  but  then  the  distance  ele- 
vated would  be  also  still  less.  By  sufficiently  increasing  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  two  parts  of  the  lever,  the  strength  of  a 
child  merely  jnight  be  made  to  move  mc^re  than  four  horses  could 
draw. 

These  performances  of  the  lever  often  escite  astonishment  at 
what  appears  tobeoutofliieoommcm  course  of  things.  Tet,  whra 
examined  by  the  principles  of  mechanics,  instead  of  appearing  mat- 
ters of  astonishment,  they  are  found  to  be  only  the  natural  and  ne- 
cessary results  of  the  laws  of  force.  In  the  ease  of  the  leve^  just 
described,  it  is  often  incorrectly  suj^sed  tiiat  the  power  itself  sus- 
tains the  weight.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  nearly  the  whole  of  it 
rests  upon  the  ftjcrum.  We  often  see  'ptoob  of  this  error  in  com- 
mon practice,  where  fulorums  or  props,  entirely  in^ifficient  to  up- 
hold the  enormous  weight  to  be  raised,  are  att^npted  to  be  used. 
If  the  weight,  for  instance  be  ten  times  as  near  the  fulcrum  as  to 
the  power,  then  nine-tenths  of  the  weight  rests  upon  the  fulcrum, 
and  the  remaining  tenth  only  is  sustained  by  the  lifting  power. 
The  lever  only  allows  the  power  to  expend  itself  through  a  longer 
distance,  and  thus  by  concentrating  itself  at  the  weight,  to  elevate 
the  latter  through  the  shorter  distance,  according  to  the  rule  of  vir- 
tual velocities  already  explained. 

The  fulcrum  may  be  placed  between  the  weight  and  the  power, 
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as  in  Fig.  28,  or  the  power  may  be  placed  between  the  fulcrum  and 
the  weight,  as  in  Fig.  29,  the  same  principle  of  virtual  velocities  ap- 
plying in  all  cases. 

Where  the  fulcrum  is  be- 
tween  tiie  power    and    the 
Fie.  08.  ^  ^        weight,   as  in  Fig.  28,  it  is 

called  a  lever  of  the  first  kind.  Where  the  weight  is  between  the 
fulcrum  and  the  pow^,  as  in  Fig.  27,  it  constitutes  a  /ever  of  the 
second  kind. 

Where  the  power  is  between 
the  fulcrum  and  the  weight,  as  in 
Fig.  29,  it  is  termed  a/et^er  qfthe 
third  kind. 

1.  Many  examples  occur  in  practice  of  levers  of  the  first  kind. 
A  crowbar,  used  to  raise  stones  from  the  earth,  is  an  instance  of  this 
sort ;  so  is  a  handspike  of  any  kind  used  in  the  same  way.  A  ham- 
mer for  drawing  a  nail  operates  as  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  heel 
being  the  fulcrum,  the  nail  the  weight,  and  the  hand  the  power ; 
the  distance  through  which  the  handle  passes  being  several  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  claws,  the  force  exerted  on  the  nail  is  in- 
creased in  like  proportion.  A  pair  of  scissors  consists  of  two  levers, 
the  rivet  being  the  fulcrum ;  and  in  using  them,  as  every  one  has 
observed,  a  greater  cutting  force  is  exerted  near  the  rivets  than  to- 
wards the  points.  This  is  owing  to  the  power  being  expended 
through  a  greater  distance  near  the  points,  according  to  the  rule 
already  explained.  Pincers,  nippers,  and  other  similar  instruments, 
are  double  levers  operating  in  the  same  way. 

A  common  steel-yard  is  a  lever  of  the  first  kind,  the  sliding 
weight  becoming  gradually  more  efiective  as  it  is  moved  fhrther  firom 
the  fulcrum  or  hook  supporting  the  instrument.  The  brake  or 
handle  of  a  pump  is  a  lever  of  this  class,  the  pump-rod  and  pi^n 
being  the  weight. 

2.  Levers  of  the  second  kind  are  less  numerous,  but  not  uncom- 
mon. A  handspike  used  for  rolling  a  log  is  an  example.  A  wheel- 
barrow is  a  lever  of  the  second  kind,  the  ftdcrum  being  the  point 
where  the  wheel  rests  on  the  ground,  the  weight  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  the  load.  Hence,  less  exertion  of  strength  is  required  in 
the  arm,  when  the  load  is  placed  near  the  wheel ;  except  where  thi 
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ground  is  soft  or  moddj,  when  it  is  foond  advantageous  to  place 
the  load  so  that  the  arm  shall  sustain  a  considerable  portion  of  it, 
to  prevent  the  wheel  sinking  into  the  soil.  A  two-wheeled  catt  is 
a  similar  example,  and  for  the  same  reason,  when  the  ground  is  soft, 
the  load  should  be  placed  forward  towards  the  horse  or  oxen ;  on 
the  other  liand,  on  a  smooth  and  hard,  or  on  a  plank  road,  the  load 
should  be  more  nearly  balanced.  An  observance  of  this  rule  would 
often  save  a  great  deal  of  needless  waste  of  strength. 

8.  In  a  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  weight  being  ftarthcr  from  the 
ftdcrum  than  the  power,  it  is  onlj  used  where  great  power  is  of 
secondary  importance  when  compared  with  rapidity  and  despatch. 
A  hand-hoe  is  of  this  class,  the  left  hand  acting  as  the  ftilcrum,  the 
right  hand  as  the  power,  and  the  resistance  overcome  by  the  blade 
of  the  hoe,  as  the  weight.  A  hand-rake  is  similar,  as  well  as  a  fork 
used  for  pitching  hay.  Tongs  are  double  levers  of  this  kind,  as  also 
the  shears  used  in  shearing  sheep.  The  limbs  of  animals,  general- 
ly, are  levers  of  the  third  kind.  The  johit  of  the  bone  is  the  ful- 
crum ;  the  strong  muscle  or  tendon  attached  to  the  bone  near  the 
joint  is  the  power  5  and  the  weight  of  the  limb,  with  whatever  re- 
sistance it  overcomes,  is  the  weight.  A  great  advantage  results  from 
this  contrivance,  because  a  slight  contraction  of  the  muscle  gives^i 
swift  motion  to  the  limb,  so  important  in  walldng  and  running,  and 
in  the  use  of  the  arms. 

The  power  of  any  lever  is  easily  calculated  by  measuring  the 
length  of  its  two  arms,  that  is,  ...-Si" 

the*  two  parts  into  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  weight,  flil- 
orum,  and  power.    In  a  lever  -^•-'^•''  p,,  3^ 

of  the  first  kind,  if  the  weight  an^  power  be  equally  distant  from 
tiie  ftdcrum,  they  will  move  through  equal  distances,  and  nothing 
will  be  gained,  that  is,  a  power  of  100  pounds  will  lift  a  weight  of 
100  pounds  only.    Ifthepow-  v-v,.,..^ 
ec  be  twice  as  fiur  as  the  weight,   j  '7''-=:::v. 

its  force  will  be  doubled;  if  f  T        ^''''^'^^.. 

three  times,  it  wUl  be  tripled,  '  wH' "'  J^p 

and  so  forth.    In  a  lever  of  p,^  jj 

the  second  kind,  if  the  weight  be  equidistant  between  the  fulcrum 
and  power,  the  power  will  move  through  twice  the  distance  of  the 
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wd^t,  and  its  power  wiU  thflreibie  be  doubled;  if  twice  «8  &r  it 
will  be  tripled,  and  to  oft,  as  sbown  in  the  annexed  flgnrss.  The 
same  modeof  reasoning  will  show  precisely  to  wbyat  mimt  the  fioee 
is  diminished  in  leyers  of  the  third  kind. 

These  rules  will  show  in  what  mann(»  a  load  home  on  a  pole  is 
te  be  placed  between  two  perscuv  carrying  it  If  equidistant  b^ 
tween  them,  each  will  sustain  a  like  portion.  If  the  load  be  twice 
as  near  to  one  as  to  the  other,  the  shorts  end  will  receive  douMe 
the  weight  of  the  longer.  For  the  same  reasoui  when  three  horses 
are  worked  abseast,  the  two  horses  placed  together  should  have 

I  only  half  the  lengflic^  arm  of  flie 

main  whipple-tree  as  the  sin^e 
horse,  Fig.  32.  The  &rmer  who 
has  a  team  of  two  horses  unlike 
in  strength,  may  thus  easily 
know  how  to  ac^ust  the  arms 
of  the  whipple-tree,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  the  strength  of 
eadi.  If,  fi>r  instance,  one  of  the 
liorses  possesses  a  strength  as  much  greats  than  the  other  as  four  is  to 
three,then  the  weaker  horse  should  be  attached  to  the  arm  of  the  whip- 
ple-tree made  as  much  longer  than  the  other  arm  as  four  is  to  three. 
In  all  the  preceding  estimates,  the  influence  of  the  weight  of  the 
lever  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration.  In  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind,  if  the  tibdckness  of  the  two  arms  are  so  adjusted  that  it  will 
remain  balanced  on  the  fnlcrtim,  its  weight  will  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  increase  the  pressure  on  the  ftilcrum.  But  if  it  be 
of  equal  size  throughout,  its  longer  arm,  being  the  heaviest,  will 
add  to  its  power.  The  amount  thus  added  will  be  equal  to  the 
excess  in  the  weight  of  this  arm,  applied  so  &r  along  as  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  this  excess.  If,  for  example,  a  piece  of  scantling 
twelve  feet  long,  a  b,  Fig.  33,  be  used  as  a  lever  to  lift  tiie  corner 

of  a  building,  then  the  two 
portions,  acjcdy  will  mutu- 
ally balance  each  other.  If 
these  be  each  a  foot  in 
length,  the  weight  of  ten 
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flMt  win  be  kft  to  bear  down  the  lever.  Tbe  eentre  of  gravity  of 
tills  portioit.win  be  at  «,  six  feet  from  the  ftil<»iim,  and  it  will  con- 
sequently exert  a  force  onder  the  building  equal  to  six  times  its  own 
weight.  If  the  scantling  weigh  five  pounds  to  the  foot,  or  fifty  pounds 
for  the  excess,  this  force  wOl  be  equal  to  three  hundred  pounds. 

In  the  lever  of  the  seeaad  kiiid,#ts  weight  operates  against  the 
xxfeoving-power.  If  it  be  of  equal  size  throughout,  this  will  be  equal 
to  just  one-half  the  wei^t  of  the  lever,  the  other  half  being  sup- 
ported by  the  foloiim. 

With  the  lever  of  the  third  kind,  the  rule  applied  to  the  first 
must  be  exactly  reversed. 

A  great  power  may  be  attained  without  the  inconvenience  of 
resorting  to  a  very  long  lever,  by  means  of  a  cwribination  of  levers. 
In  Fig.  34,  the  small  weight  P,  acting  as  a  moving  power,  exerts  a 
three-fold  force  on  the  next  lever;  this  in  its  turn  acts  in  the  same 
degree  on  the  third,  which  again  increases  the  power  three  times. 
(Consequently,  the  moving  power  P  acts  upon  the  weij^t  W  in  a 
twenty-seven-fold  degree;  the  former  passing  throu^  a  space 
twenty-seven  times  as  great  as  the  latter. 

A  combination  of  levers  like  this  I    j\y 


T" 
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is  employed  in  self-regulating  stoves. 

It  is  however  used  to  multiply  in-  pie.34. 

stead  of  to  diminish  motion.    The  expansion  of  a  metallic  rod  by 

heat  the  hundredth  of  an  inch  acts  on  a  set  of  iron  levers  and  the 

motion  is  increased  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  draught-valve  to 

about  one  hundred  times. 

A  more  compact  arrangement  of 
compound  levers  is  shown  in  Fig. 
84,  a,  where  the  power  P  acts  on  the 
lever  A,  exerting  a  force  on  the  lever 
B  five  times  as  great  as  the  power. 
B  acts'on  the  lever  C  with  a  force  in- 
creased three  times,  and  this  again  on 
the  weight  W,  with  a  four-fold  force. 
Multiplying  5,  3,  and  4  together,  the 
product  is  60 ;  hence  a  fbrce  of  one  p»*  H«. 

pound  at  P  will  support  60  lbs.  at  W.    By  graduating  (or  making 
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into  notches)  the  levef  G,  so  that  the  distance  is  measured  as  the 
weight  is  moved  along  it,  a  compact  and  powerful  steel-yard  for 
weighing  is  formed. 


Wheel  amd  Axle. 

In  treating  of  the  lever,  it  wis  shown  to  be  capable  of  exerting 
a  force  through  a  small  distance  only.  Hence,  if  a  heavy  body 
were  required  to  be  elevated  to  any  considerable  height,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  it  by  a  succession  of  efforts.  This  in- 
convenience is  removed  by  a  constant  and  unremitted  action  of  the 
lever,  in  the  form  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

Let  the  weight,  u?,  Fig.  35,  be  sus- 
pended by  a  cord  from  the  end  of  the 
lever  a  &,  and  a  wheel  attached  to  the 
lever  so  that  this  cord  may  wind  up- 
on it  as  the  weight  is  elevated.  Then, 
let  the  power  be  applied  at  the  other 
end  by  means  of  a  cord,  and  a  larger 
wheel  be  attached  so  that  this  cord  too 
may  wind  upon  the  larger  wheel.  These 
two  wheels  (&stened  together  so  as  to 
form  one,)  as  they  are  made  to  revolve 
on  their  axis,  will  now  constitute  in 
a  manner  a  succession  of  levers,  acting  through  an  indefinite 
distance  according  to  the  length  of  the  cords.  The  levers  here  suc- 
cessively acting  are  of  the  <^  first  kind,"  and  the  axis  of  the 
wheels  is  the  fulcrum.  This  arrangement  constitutes  in  substance 
the  wheel  and  axle;  and  its  power,  Uke  that  of  the  simple  lever,  de- 
pends on  the  comparative  velocity  of  the  weight  and  of  the  moving 
force.  If,  for  example,  the  larger  wheel  is  four  times  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  smaller,  a  force  of  one  hundred  pounds  applied 
to  the  outer  cord,  will  raise  a  weight  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

The  thickness  of  the  rope  has  not  been  taken  into  consideration. 
This  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  diameter  of  the  outer 
wheel,  but  often  considerable  when  compared  with  that  of  the  in- 
ner.   To  be  strictly  accurate,  therefore,  the  force  must  be  consi- 
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dered  a$  aeting  st  the  centre  of  the  rope ;  hence  the  diameter  of 
the  rope  must  be  added  to  the  diameter  of  the  wheel. 

There  are  various  forms  of  the  wheel  and  axle.  In  the  common 
windlass,  motion  is  given  to  the  axle  by  means  of  a  winch,  which  is  a 
lever  like  the  handle  of  a  grind-stone.  The  windlass  used  in  dig- 
ging wells,  has  usually  four  projecting  levers  or  arms.  The  wheel 
used  in  steering  a  vessel  is  furnished  with  pins  in  the  circumference, 
to  which  the  hand  is  applied  in  turning  it.  In  the  capstan  (for 
weighing  anchor)  the  axis  is  vertical,  and  horizontal  levers  are  ap- 
plied around  it,  so  that  several  men  may  work  at  it  at  once.  The 
power  of  all  these  forms  is  easily  calculated  by  the  rule  of  virtual 
velocities,  that  is,  that  the  velocity  with  which  the  power  moves  is 
as  many  times  greater  than  the  velocity  of  the  weight,  as  the 
weight  exceeds  the  power.  A  simple  and  convenient  rule  for  com- 
puting in  numbers  the  power  of  wheel  work,  is  the  foUowing  :  Mul- 
tiply all  the  numbers  together  which  express  either  the  circumftr- 
ences  or  diameters  of  the  large  wheels ;  and  then  multiply  together 
all  the  numbers  which  express  the  diameters  of  the  smaller  wheels 
or  pinions ;  divide  the  greater  number  by  the  lesser,  and  the  quo- 
tient will  be  the  power  sought. 

Where  great  power  is  required,  several  wheels  and  axles  maybe 
combined  in  a  manner  res^nbling  that  of  the  compound  system 
of  levers  already  explained.  In  this  case  the  axis  of  one  wheel 
acts  on  the  circumference  oi  the  next,  producing  a  continued  slow- 
er motion,  and  increasing  the  power  in  a  corresponding  degree. 
The  wheels  are  made  thus  to  act  by  means  of  cogs  or  teeth,  or  of 
bands.  In  ordinary  practice,  however,  combined  wheels  are  made 
use  of  to  multiply  motion,  instead  of  to  diminish  it,  familiar  in- 
stances of  which  occur  in  the  grist-mill  and  threshing  machine. 

In  connecting  a  system  of  wheels,  the  cord  or  strap  may  be  used 
where  great  force  is  not  required,  the  friction  round  the  circum- 
ference being  sufficient  to  prevent  slipphig.  Where  the  force  is 
great,  the  necessary  tension  or  tightness  of  the  cord  produces  too 
great  a  friction  at  the  axle.  In  such  cases,  cogs  or  teeth  must  be 
resorted  to. 

The  term  teeth  is  usually  applied  when  they  are  formed  of  the 
same  piece  as  the  wheel,  as  in  the  case  of  cast  iron  wheels ;  cogs 
are  teeth  formed  separately  and  inserted  into  the  wheel,  as  with 
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wooden  wheels.  Pimons  are  tlie  small  wbeeb^  oar  bbom  propetfy 
teeth  set  on  axles. 

The  fimu  of  the  teeth  hasa 
great  intimioe  on  the  amouit 
i^jUotion  among  wheelworkt 
Badlj  formed  teeth  are  repre- 
sented at  a,  in  tiie  annexed 
figure,  consisting  of  square  pro- 
jecting pins.  When  these  teeth 
first  come  into  contact  with 
each  other,  they  act  obliqudy 
together,  aad  thus  a  part  of 
their  foxce  is  lost ;  and  they 
no,  3f . .  eontinQe  scraping  t(^ther  with 

a  large  amount  of  firiction,  so  long  as  Ihey  remain  in  contact.  These 
e£fecta  are  aroided  by  gi?ing  to  them  the  curved  form  represented  by 
i.  Here,  instead  of  pressing  each  other  obliquely,  they  act  at  right 
an^^es^  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  ;  and  instead  of  scraj^yog,  they 
roll  over  each  other  with  ease.  These  curres  are  asc^tained  by 
mathematical  calculation,  which  cannot  be  here  given ;  it  may  be 
enough  to  state  that  they  should  be  so  formed  that  the  points  in 
contact  shall  always  work  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

Wbeelwork  is  often  defective  in  consequence  of  the  relative 
number  of  teeth,  working  together,  not  being  such  as  to  equalize 
the  wear  of  all  alike.  If  the  number  of  teeth  on  a  wheel  is  divi- 
ded witliout  a  remainder  by  the  number  of  the  pinion,  then  the  same 
teeth  will  repeatedly  engage  each  other,  and  they  will  often  wear 
unevenly.  The  number  should  be  so  arranged,  that  every  tooth  of 
the  pinion  may  work  in  succession  into  the  teeth  of  the  wheel. 
This  is  best  effected  by  first  taking  a  number  for  the  wheel  that 
will  be  evenly  divided  by  the  number  on  the  pinion,  and  then  ad- 
ding one  more  tooth  to  the  wheel.  This  will  effect  a  continual 
change,  so  that  no  two  shall  be  engaged  with  each  other  twice  un- 
til all  the  rest  have  been  gone  through  with.  This  odd  tooth  is 
called  the  hunting  cog. 
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The  Pullet. 

Let  a  coidy  fixed  at  one  end,  pass  round  a  moveable  grooved 
wheel,  and  be  grasped  by  the  hand  at  the  other  end ;  then,  in  lifting 
any  weight  attached  to  the  wheel,  by  drawing  up 
the  cord,  the  hand  will  move  with  twice  the  velo- 
city of  the  weight.  It  will  therefore  exert  double 
the  degree  of  force.  This  operates  precisely  as  a 
succession  of  levers  of  the  second  kind,  the  fixed 
cord  being  the  ftdcrum,  and  the  cord  drawn  up  by 
the  hand,  the  power.  It  thus  constitutes  one  of 
the  simplest  kinds  of  the  pulley.    Fig.  36. 

The  wheel  is  called  a  sheave;  the  term  pulley  is 
applied  to  the  block  and  sheave  ;  and  a  combina- 
tion of  shaves,  blocks  and  ropes,  is  called  a  tackle.  fio.  m 

There  are  various  combinations  of  single  pulleys  for  increasing 

power,  the  most  common  of  which  and  least  liable        jg 

to  become  deranged  by  the  cord  being  thrown  oflf 
the  wheels  is  shown  in  Fig.  37.  In  this,  and  in  all 
similarly  constructed  pulleys,  the  weight  is  as 
many  times  greater  than  the  power,  as  the  num- 
ber of  cords  which  support  the  lower  block.  If 
there  be  six  cords,  as  in  the  figure,  the  weight  will 
be  six  times  the  power. 

Where  a  cord  is  passed  over  a  single  fixed 
wheel,  as  in  Fig.  38,  or  over  two  or  more  wheels, 
as  in  Fig.  39,  no  power  is  gained,  the  moving 
force  being  the  same  in  velocity  as  the  weight. 
Such  pulleys  are  sometimes,  however,  of  use,  by 
altering  the  direction  of  the  force.    In  some  of 
the  western  states  the  latter  is  applied  with  ad- 
vantage to  unloading  or  pitching  hay  by  means 
of  a  horse  power,  saving  much  time  and  labor,  as  shown 
in  Fig.  39.    The  head  of  the  fork,  (Fig.  40,)  is  about    ^( 
28  inches  long  and  is  fitted  with  steel  prongs  20  inches 
long.    The  rope  attached  at  a,  passes  over  the  pulley 
above,  by  which  the  fork,  after  being  thrust  into  the  hay, 
is  lifted  by  the  strength  of  the  horse  working  just  with-  , 
out  the  barn  door.    It  is  kept  level  by  means  of  the  rope ' 
fr,  until  the  fork  is  high  enough  to  unload,  when  this  rope    p,«. 
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is  slackened,  and  the  haj  deposited.  The  man  on  the  mow  can  give 
any  direction  to  the  hay  he  pleases,  while  it  remains  suspended. 
The  horse  is  backed,  and  the  operation  repeated.  The  arrangement 
is  cheap,  and  with  it  six  tons  have  been  pitched  20  feet  high  in  an 
hour. 


Fi«.  39.  Pio.  40. 

The  usefulness  of  the  pulley  depends  mainly  upon  its  lightness 
and  portable  form,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  made  to 
operate  in  almost  any  situation.  Hence  it  is  much  used  in  build- 
ing, and  is  extensively  applied  in  the  rigging  of  ships.  In  the  com- 
putation of  its  power,  there  is  a  large  drawback,  not  taken  into 
account  in  the  preceding  calculation,  which  materially  lessens  its 
advantage.  This  is  the  friction  of  the  wheels  and  blocks  and  the 
stiffness  of  the  cordage,  which  are  often  so  great  that  two-thirds  of 
the  power  is  lost. 

The  Inclined  Plane. 

The  Inclined  plane  or  slope,  possesses 
a  power  which,  is  estimated  by  the  propor- 
tion which  its  length  bears  to  the  height. 
If,  for  example,  the  plane  be  twice  as 
long  as  the  perpendicular  height,  then  in  rolling  the  body  a 
up  the  inclined  plane,  (Pig.  41,)  it  will  move  through  twice 
the  distance  Required  to  lift  it  directly  from  b  to  c.  There- 
fore only  one  half  the  strength  else  required  need  be  exerted 


Pig.  41. 
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for  this  purpose.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  any  other 
proportion  between  the  height  and  length;  that  is,  the  more 
gradual  or  less  steep  the  slope  becomes  the  greater  will  be  the  ad- 
vantage gained.  A  fiuniliar  example  occurs  in  lifting  a  loaded 
barrel  into  a  wagon, — the  longer  the  plank  used  for  rolling  it  upon, 
the  less  is  the  exertion  needed. 

A  body  in  rolling  freely  down  an  inclined  plane,  acquires  the 
same  velocity  that  it  would  attain  if  dropped  perpendicularly  from 
a  height  equal  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  plane.  Thus,  if 
an  inclined  plane  on  a  plank  road  be  100  yards  long  and  16  feet 
high,  a  freely  running  wagon  left  to  descend  of  its  own  accord,  will 
move  32  feet  per  second  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  bottom,  that 
being  the  velocity  of  a  stone  &lling  sixteen  feet  Or,  a  rail  car  on 
an  inclined  plane  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet  high,  will  attain 
a  speed  of  ninety-six  feet  per  second,  or  more  than  sixty-five  miles 
an  hour,  at  the  foot  of  the  plane,  which  is  equal  to  the  velocity  of 
a  stone  fidllng  three  seconds  or  one  hundred  and  forty-five  feet. 

All  roads  not  perfectly  level  may  be  regarded  as  inclined  planes. 
By  the  application  of  the  preceding  rule,  we  may  discover  precisely 
how  much  strength  is  lost  in  drawing  heavy  wagons  up  hiU.  If 
the  load  and  wagon  weigh  a  ton,  and  tlie  road  rise  one  foot  in 
height  to  every  five  feet  of  distance,  then  the  increased  strength 
required  to  draw  the  load  will  be  one-fifth  of  its  weight,  or  equal 
to  four  hundred  poimds.  If  it  rise  only  one  foot  in  twenty,  then 
the  increase  in  power  needed  to  ascend  this  plane,  will  be  only  one 
hundred  pounds.  The  great  importance  of  preserving  as  near  as 
practicable  a  perfect  level,  is  very  obvious. 

There  are  many  roads  made  in  this  country,  rising  over  and  de- 
scending hills,  which  might  be  made  nearly  level  by  deviating  a 
little    to   the  ^^uu/*.       jr«iA„  % 

right  or  to  the  •-.---""  "  ^al^^  ^----''' *' 

left.  Suppose,  ^"'^'-...^       4^!^  .-iST""' 

for   example,  ^--^^lfP>'->t^^ 

that   a    road  Pio.is. 

be  required  to  connect  the  two  points  a  and  6,  Fig.  42,  three  miles 
apart,  but  separated  by  a  lofty  hill  midway  between  them,  and  one 
mile  in  diameter.  Passing  half  a  mile  on  either  side  would  en- 
tirely avoid  the  hill,  and  the  road  thus  curved  would  be  only  one 
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hundred  and  forty-eight  yirds  or  one-twelfth  of  a  mile  longer. 
The  same  steep  hill  is  ascended  perhaps  fifty  to  fire  hundred  times 
a  ye^  by  a  hundred  different  iknners,  expending  «i  amount  of 
strength,  in  the  aggregate,  sufficient  to  eierate  ten  thousand  tons 
annually  to  this  height,  as  a  calculation  will  at  once  show,— more 
than  enough  for  all  the  increased  expense  of  making  the  road  Ie?el. 
It  is  interesting  and  important  to  examine  how  much  ftarther  it 
is  expedient  to  carry  a  road  through  a  drcnitous  level  course  than 
over  a  hill.  To  ascertain  this  point,  we  must  take  into  view  the 
resistance  occasioned  by  the  rough  surface  or  soft  material  of  the 
road.  Roads  vary  greatly  in  this  particular,  but  the  fdlowing  may 
be  considered  as  about  a  fair  average : — In  drawing  a  ton  weight 
(including  w^on,)  on  freely  running  wheels,  on  a  perfect  level,  the 
strength  exerted  will  be  found  about  equal  to  the  following  : 

On  a  hard  smooth  plank  road, 40  pounds. 

On  a  good  McAdam  road, 60       " 

On  a  common  good  hard  road, .••••.  100       ^ 

On  a  soft  road,  about 200       " 

Now  let  us  compare  this  resistance  to  the  resistance  of  drawing 
up  hill.  First,  for  the  plank  road — ^forty  pounds  is  one  fiftieth  of 
a  ton ;  therefore  a  rise  of  one  foot  in  fifty  of  length  will  increase 
the  draught  equal  to  the  resistance  of  the  road.  Hence  the  road 
might  be  increased  fifty  feet  in  length  to  avoid  an  ascent  of  one 
Ibot ;  or  at  the  same  rate,  it  might  be  increased  a  mile  in  length  to 
avoid  an  ascent  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  But  in  this  estimate, 
the  increase  in  cost  of  making  the  longer  road  is  not  taken  into  ac- 
count. If  making  and  keeping  in  repair  be  equal  to  three  hundred 
dollars  yearly  per  mile, — and  one  hundred  teams  pass  over  it  daOy, 
at  a  cost  for  travelling  of  four  cents  each  per  mile,  being  four  dol- 
lars daily,  or  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  annum, — ^then  the  cost  of 
making  and  repair  would  be  one  quarter  of  the  expense  of  travel- 
ling over  it.  Therefore  the  mile  should  be  diminished  one  quarter 
in  length  to  make  these  two  sources  of  expense  counterbalance 
each  other.  Hence  a  road  with  this  amount  of  travel  should,  with 
a  reference  to  public  accommodation,  be  made  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  longer  to  avoid  a  hill  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  This  es- 
timate applies  to  loaded  teams  only.  For  light  carriages^  tiie  ad- 
vantages of  the  level  road  would  not  be  so  great.    One-half  to  flv^ 
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eighths  of  a  mile  uoold  ihaefinre  be  a  £ur  estiioate  for  all  kindsof 
travelling  taken  together. 

The  &Jlowing  table  shows  the  rise  ta  a  mile  of  road  £)r  different 
ascents: 

For  arise  of  1  fi)otin  10,  the  road  asoraids  BS8  feet  p^  mUe. 


do 

do 

1«, 

do 

406 

do 

do 

do 

15, 

do 

862 

do 

do 

do 

30, 

do 

864 

do 

do 

do 

26, 

do 

211 

do 

do 

do 

80, 

do 

1T6 

do 

do 

do 

85, 

do 

161 

do 

do 

do 

40, 

do 

132 

do 

do 

do 

46, 

do 

117 

do 

do 

do 

60, 

do 

106 

do 

do 

do 

100, 

do 

63 

do 

do 

do 

126, 

do 

42 

do 

The  same  kind  of  reasoning  applied  to  a  common  good  road,  will 
show  that  it  idU  be  profitable  for  the  public  to  travel  about  half 
tliat  distance  to  avoid  a  hill  of  one  hundred  and  five  feet.  In  this 
ease  the  whole  yearly  cost  of  the  road,  including  interest  on  the 
land,  and  the  cost  of  repairs,  would  not  usually  be  more  than  a 
tenth  part  of  the  same  cost  for  plank,  or  would  not  exceed  thirty 
dollars. 

On  railroads,  where  the  resistance  is  only  about  one-fifth  part  of 
the  resistance  of  plank  roads,  the  disproportion  between  the 
draught  on  a  level  and  up  an  ascent,  becomes  many  times  greater. 
Thus,  if  a  single  engine  will  move  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  on 
a  level,  tlien  two  engines  will  be  required  for  an  ascent  of  only 
twenty  feet  per  mile  ;  four  engines  for  fifty  feet  per  mile ;  and  six 
engines  for  eighty  feet  per  mile. 

Such  estimates  as  these  merit  the  attention  of  the  farmer  in  lay- 
ing out  his  own  private  farm  roads.  It  may  be  worthy  of  conside- 
rable effort  to  avoid  a  hill  of  ten  or  twenty  feet,  which  must  be 
passed  over  an  hundred  times  yearly,  with  loads  of  manure,  grain, 
hay,  and  wood.  The  greatly  increased  resistance  of  soft  materials, 
also,  is  too  rarely  taken  into  account.  A  few  loads  of  gravel,  well 
applied,  would  often  prevent  ten  times   the  labor  in  plowing 
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through  deep  ruts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  breaking  of  harness  and 
wagons  by  the  excessive  exertions  of  the  team. 

The  principles  of  road-making  should  be  better  understood  by 
the  community  at  large.  Farmers  are  deeply  interested  in  good 
roads.  Nearness  to  market,  and  fiidlities  for  all  other  kinds  of 
communication,  are  worth  a  great  deal,  often  materially  affecting 
the  price  of  land  and  its  products.  The  difference  between  travel- 
ling ten  miles,  through  deep  mud,  at  two  miles  per  hour  with  half 
a  load ;  and  travelling  ten  miles  over  a  fine  road,  at  Ave  miles  per 
hour,  with  a  full  load,  should  not  be  foj^otten. 

^^  In  the  absence  of  such  facilities,"  says  Gillespie,  ^^  the  richest 
productions  of  nature  waste  on  the  spot  of  their  growth.  The  lux- 
uriant crops  of  our  western  prairies  are  sometimes  left  to  decay  on 
the  ground,  because  there  are  no  rapid  and  easy  means  of  convey- 
ing them  to  market.  The  rich  mines  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
State  of  New-Tork  are  comparatively  valueless,  because  the  roads 
among  the  mountains  are  so  few  and  so  bad,  that  the  expense  of  the 
transportation  of  the'  metal  would  exceed  its  value.  So,  too,  in 
JSpain,  it  has  been  known  after  a  succession  of  abundant  harvests, 
that  the  wheat  has  actually  been  allowed  to  rot,  because  it  would 
not  repay  the  cost  of  carriage."  Again, "  When  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment required  a  supply  of  grain  to  be  transferred  from  Old 
Castile  to  Madrid,  30,000  horses  and  mules  were  necessary  for  the 
transportation  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  tons  of  wheat.  Upon  a 
broken-stone  road  of  the  best  sort,  one-hundredth  of  that  number 
could  easily  have  done  the  work."  He  flirther  adds,  in  speaking  of 
the  improvements  in  roads  made  by  Marshal  Wade  in  the  Scottish 
Highlands,  ^^  His  military  road  is  said  to  have  done  more  for  the 
.  civilization  of  the  Highlands  than  the  preceding  efforts  of  all  the 
British  monarchs.  But  the  later  roads  under  the  more  scientific 
direction  of  Telford,  produced  a  change  in  the  state  of  the  people 
which  is  probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country  for 
the  same  space  of  time.  Large  crops  of  wheat  now  cover  former 
wastes ;  farmers,  houses,  and  herds  of  cattle  are  now  seen  where 
was  previously  a  desert ;  estates  have  increased  seven-fold  in  value 
and  annual  returns ;  and  the  country  has  been  advanced  at  least 
one  hundred  years." 
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Thb  Wcdge. 

The  wedge  is  a  doable  inclined  plane;  the  power  being  applied 
at  the  back  to  urge  it  forward.  It  becomes  more  and  more  power- 
ful, as  it  is  made  more  acute ;  but  on  account  of  the  enormous 
amount  of  friction^  its  exact  power  cannot  be  very  accurately  esti- 
mated. It  is  nearly  always  urged  by  successive  blows  of  a  heavy 
body,  the  mommtum  of  which  imparts  to  it  great  force. 

All  cutting  and  piercing  instruments,  as  knives,  scissors,  chisels, 
pins,  needles,  and  awls,  are  wedges.  The  degree  of  acuteness  must 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances ;  knives,  for  instance,  which  act 
merely  by  pressure,  may  be  made  with  a  much  sharper  angle  than 
axes,  which  strike  a  severe  blow.  For  cutting  very  hard  sub- 
stances, as  iron,  the  edge  must  be  formed  with  a  still  more  obtuse 
angle. 

The  utility  of  the  wedge  depends  on  the  friction  of  its  sur&ces. 
In  driving  an  iron  wedge  into  a  frozra  or  icy  stick  of  wood^  as 
every  chopper  has  observed,  the  want  of  sufficient  friction  causes 
it  immediately  to  recoil,  unless  it  be  previously  heated  in  the  Are. 
The  efficacy  of  nails  depends  entirely  on  the  friction  against  their 
wedge-like  faces. 

The  Screw. 

The  screw  may  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  an  inclined 
plane  winding  round  the  sur&ce  of  a  cylinder,  Fig.  43. 
This  may  be  easily  understood  by  cutting  a  piece  of  pa- 
per in  such  a  form  that 
its  edge  a  6,  Fig.  44,  may 
represent    the    inclined 
plane ;  then  beginning  at 
the  wider  end  and  wrap-   ^ 

IRw.  44*  Fm*  43* 

ping  it  about  the  cylin- 
drical piece  of  wood,  c,  the  edge  will  represent  tlie  thread  of  the 
screw. 

Although  the  friction  attending  the  use  of  the  screw  is  considera- 
ble, and  without  it,  it  would  not  retain  its  place,  yet  the  slope  of  its 
inclined  thread  being  so  gradual,  it  possesses  great  power.  This 
power  is  multiplied  to  a  still  greater  degree  by  the  lever  which  is 
usually  employed  to  drive  it    If,  for  example,  a  screw  be  ten 
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inches  in  circumference,  and  its  Areade  half  an  inchapart,  it  exerts 
a  force  twenty  times  as  great  as  Hbe  noying  power.  If  it  be  moved 
by  a  lever  twenty  times  as  long  as  the  diameter  of  the  screw,  het« 
is  another  increase  of  twenty  times  in  force.  Multiplying  twenlj 
by  twenty  gives  four  hundred,  the  whole  amount  gained  by  this 
combination,  and  by  which  a  man  applying  one  hundred  pounds  in 
force  could  exert  a  pressure  eijual  to  twenty  txms.  About  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  of  this  should  however  be  deducted  for  friction. 

APPLICATION  OP  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES  IN  THE 
STRUCTURE  OP  THE  PARTS  OP  IMPLEMENTS  AND 
MACHINES. 

In  cimtriving  the  more  difficult  and  eomplex  macUnes,  the  prin- 
ciples of  mechanics  must  be  closely  studied,  to  give  every  part 
just  that  degree  of  strength  required,  and  to  render  their  operatioii 
as  perfect  as  possible.  But  in  making  the  mor«  common  and  sim- 
ple implements  of  the  fkrmer,  mem  guess  woric  too  often  becomes 
tiie  only  guide.  Yet  it  is  highly  useftd  to  apply  scientlfie  know- 
ledge even  in  the  shaping  of  a  hoe^iandle  or  a  plow-beam. 

The  amplest  tool,  if  <»nitantly  used,  should  be  fcurmed  with  a 
view  to  the  best-  application  of  strength.  The  laborer,  who 
makes  with  a  common  hoe,  two  thousand  strokes  an  hour, 
should  not  wield  a  needless  ounce.  If  any  part  is  heavier  than 
necessary,  even  to  ^  smoont  of  half  aa  oance  only,  he  must 
repeatedly  and  eontinaafly  lift  this  half  ounce,  so  that  the 
whoh  strength  Urns  ^)ent  would  be  equd,  in  a  day,  to  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  ought  to  be  exerted  in  stirring 
the  soil  and  destroying  weeds.  Or,  take  another  instance.  A  fium- 
wagon  usually  weighs  nearly  half  a  ton  ;  many  of  them  might  be 
reduced  fifty  pounds  in  weight,  by  proportioning  ev^y  part  exactly 
to  the  strength  required.  How  much  then  should  we  gain  here  t 
Every  farmer  who  drives  a  wagon  with  its  needless  fifty  pounds  on  an 
average  of  c»ily  five  miles  a  day,  draws  an  unnecessary  weight  eve- 
ry year  equal  to  the  conveyance  of  a  heavy  wagon-load  to  a  di»- 
tanoe  (tf  forty  miles. 

Now  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  science,  will  often  enable  the 
fiurmer,  whenhe  selects  and  buys  Us  implements,  to  Judge  correctly 
whether  every  part  it  properly  adapted  to  the  required  strength. 
We  shall  siqypose  fi>r  tnstanoe  that  he  int^ids  to  purchase  a  crai^ 
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men  piteh-lbrk.  He  Hods  tiiem  diflferentlj  formed,  fdthough  all 
are  made  of  the  best  materials.  The  handles  of  some  are  of  equal 
size  throughout. 


w 


Some  are  smaller  ' 

near  the  fork  as  na.  49. 

Rg.  45,  and  oth-  tf- 

ers  are  larger  near  f„  ^ 

the  middle,  as  in  ff 


rig.  47.    Now,  if  r^.4,. 

he  understands  the  prindple  of  the  lever,  he  knows  that  the  right  hand 
placed  at  a,  is  the  fulcrum,  where  the  greatest  strength  is  needed,  and 
therefore  the  one  represented  by  Fig.  46,  is  both  stronger  and  lighter 
than  the  others.  Again,  hoe-handles^  not  needing  much  strength, 
chiefly  require  lightness  and  convenience  for  grasping.  Hence, 
In  selecting  firom  two  such  as  are  represented  in  the  annexed  figures, 
the  one  should  be  chosen  which  is  lightest  near  the  blade,  nearly  all 
the  motion  being  in  that   r^  ^  ^ 

direction,  the  upper  end  V^ 
being  the  centre  of  motion. 


The  right-hand  at  a,acting  r^  ,  1 

partly  as  the  fulcrum,  the  ^""^  fw.  4a 

hoe-handle  should  be  slightly  enlarged  at  that  place.  Fig.  48  rep- 
resents a  well  formed  handle,  Fig.  49,  a  clumsy  one.  Sake-han- 
dles should  be  made  largest  at  the  middle,  or  where  the  right  hand 
presses.  Rake-heads  should  be  much  larger  at  the  centre,  and 
taper  much  to  the  ends,  as  fiur  less  stress  occurs  there,  the  two 
parts  operating  as  two  distinct  levers,  acting  from  the  middle. 
Horse-rakes  might  be  made  considerably  lighter  than  they  usually 
are,  by  observing  the  same  principles.  The  greatest  strength  requir- 
ed for  plow-beamsy  is  at  the  junction  with  the  mouldboard,  and  the 
least,  near  the  forward  end,  or  &rthest  from  the  fulcrum  or  centre 
of  motion. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  fismner  who  has  had  much  experience, 
may  be  able  to  judge  of  ajl  these  things,  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  science.  But  this  scientific  knowledge  would  serve  to  strength- 
en his  experience,  and  enable  him  to  Judge  more  accurately  and 
understandingly,  by  showing  him  the  reasons.    And  in  many  cases 
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where  new  implements  were  introduced)  lie  might  be  enabled  to 
form  a  good  judgment,  before  all  the  expense  and  losses  of  nnsoo- 
cessfol  trials. 

^  In  the   heaTier  ma- 

'^  .^      chines,  it  is  necessary  to 

'""'^^"©     know  the  degree  of  taper 

in  the  different  parts  with 
accuracj.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  science  is 
needed  to  calculate  this 
vfUh  iNredsion,  but  a 
superficial  idea  maybe 
given  by  figures.  If  a 
p^  ^  bar  of  wood,  a.  Pig.  50,  is 

fixed  in  a  wall  of  masonry,  it  will  possess  as  much  strength  tosup- 
port  a  weight  hung  oh  the  end,  if  it  has  the  Ibrm  shown  in  the 
figure,  as  if  it  were  of  the  same  size  throughout,  as  b.  The  first 
is  equally  strong  with  the  second,  and  much  lighter.*  The  same 
form  must  be  given  if  the  bar  is  suppcMrted  at  the  middle,  with  a 
weight  at  each  end,  <ur  with  the  weight  at  the  middle,  supported  at 
each  end,  as  c.  This  form  therefore  is  a  proper  one  for  many  parts  of 
implements,  as  the  bars  of  whipple-trees,  the  rounds  of  ladders, 
string-pieces  of  bridges,  and  any  cross-beams  for  supporting  weights. 
One-half  of  this  form,  as  a,  is  the  proper  form  for  rake  teeth, 
wheelbarrow  handles,  spade  handles,  &c.  On  fence  posts,  the  pres- 
sure being  nearly  alike  on  all  parts,  they  should  be  nearly  in  the 
form  of  a  wedge.  Thereibre,  a  post  of  equal  size  throughout,  con- 
tains nearly  twice  as  much  timber  as  is  needed  for  strength  only. 
The  form  of  these  parts  must,  however,  be  modified  to  suit  cir- 
cumstances ;  as  whipple-trees  must  be  large  enough  at  the  ends  to 
receive  the  iron  hooks,  wagon-tongues  for  ironing  at  the  end,  and 
spade-handles  for  the  easy  grasp  of  the  hand. 

The  axle-trees  of  wagons  must  be  made  not  only  strong  in  the 
middle,  or  centre  of  pressure,  but  also  at  the  entrance  of  the  hub, 
because  the  wheels,  when  thrown  side-wise  in  a  rut,  or  oi^  a  sideling 
road,  operate  as  levers  at  that  point.    The  two  annexed  figures 

•  The  nmpla  «yto  of  thk  eMty  prediie*  aa  eaqpUoBtos  tf  tht  Mod*  of  oaloikrifla.    Iki  taMf 
where  the  ftick  teoere  only  on  one  aide,  iea  oomoon  penbota;  if  oq  all  lidee  a  eabit  parabola. 
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show  tbe  manner  in  which  the  asies  of  carte  may  be  rendered 
lighted,  wifhoat  lessenhig  the  strength,  a  being  the  common  form,  and 
b  the  improved  one. 

SDmetimes  several  Ibites  act  at  enoe  on  different  parts.  Tor  ex- 
ample, the  spokeer ^[ -^ 

ofwagon-wheelire-  ^        'i '. i'       '^ 

quire  str^igth  at  the  ^j^— tf^ ^ 1 

httb  for  stiftalng      /|^/' '■■'■■  ■!'       ^ 

the    wh^  5    they    WpB         c  ^^ 

must  be  stiong  in    W^  ^1         ■■  Q 

Om  ttkklk  t»  pit-    ^^ 
T6ttt  bendiiig,  alid  n»«- 

large  enough  at  the  outer  ends,  whcr»  ttiey  ate  socxiest  weakened 
by  decay.  Hence  there  should  be  nearly  a  uniform  taper,  slight- 
ly larger  at  the  middle,  and  with  an  enlargement  at  the  outer  end ; 
as  Cy  Fig.  51. 

A  very  useful  ruliQ  in  practice,  in  giving  strength  to  structures 
is  this :  the  strengthof  every  square  beam  or  stick  to  support  a 
weight,  increases  eiactly  as  the  width  increases,  and  also  exact- 
ly as  the  tguore  of /As  c^p^  increases.  Forexample,  a  stick  of  tim- 
ber eight  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep  or  thick,  is  exactly  twice 
as  strongas  another  only  four  inches  wide  and  the  same  depth.  But 
wheie  one  is  twice  as  deep  as  another,  the  width  being  equal,  it  is 
four  times  stnmger ;  if  three  times  as  deep,  it  is  nine  times  stronger, 
and  so  on. .  The  same  rule  will  show  that  a  board  an  inch  thick 
and  twelve  inches  wide,  will  be  twelve  times  as  strong  when  edge- 
wise, as  when  lying  flat  Hence  the  increase  in  strength  given  to 
whipple-trees,  lence-posts,  joists,  rafters  and  string-pieces  to  farm- 
bridges,  by  making  tiiem  narrow  and  deep. 

Again,  the  strength  of  a  ramid  stick  increases  as  the  cube  of  the 

diameter  increases.  That  is,  a  rouaid  piece  of  wood,  three  inches 
in  diameter,  is  eight  times  as  strong  as  one  an  inch  and  a  half  in  di- 
ameter, and  twenty-seven  times  as  strong  as  one  an  inch  in  diameter. 
This  rule  shows  that  a  fork-handle,  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
at  the  middle,  is  as  much  stronger  than  one  an  inch  and  a  quarter, 
in  diameter,  as  seven  is  greater  than  four.  Now,  this  rule  would 
enable  the  farmer  to  ascertain  this  without  breaking  half  a  dozen 
foric-faandles  in  teying  the  experiment.    And  it  would  enable  the 
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manufacturer  to  knoW|  without  the  kbor  of  trying  many  exper- 
ments,  that  if  he  makes  a  fork-handle  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  mid- 
die,  tapering  a  quarter  of  an  inch  towards  the  ends,  it  will  enable 
the  workman  to  lift  with  it  nearly  twice  as  much  hay,  as  with  one 
an  inch  and  a  quarter  only,  through  its  whole  length. 

Phwt. 

One  great  difference  between  good  and  bad  plows,  is  in  the  toatm 
of  the  mouldboard.  To  understand  the  best  form,  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  slice  is  first  cut  by  the  forward  edge,  and  then  one 
side  is  gradually  raised  until  it  is  turned  completely  over,  or  bottom 
side  up.  To  do  this,  the  mouldboard  must  combine  the  two  pro- 
perties of  the  wedge  and  the  screw. 

The  position  of  the  fiurrow-slice,  from  the  time  it  is  first  cut,  till 
completely  inverted,  may  be  represented  by  placing  a  leather  strap 

flat  upon  a  table,  and 
then,  whUe  holding 
one  end,  to  turn  over 
F».  oL  the  other,  so  as  to 

bring  tiiat  also  flat  upon  the  table,  as  in  figure  58.  Now,  the  mould- 
board  should  have  just  such  a  shape  as  will  fit  the  furrow-slice 
while  in  the  act  of  turning  over,  else  it  will  wear  unequally,  become 
clogged  with  soil  where  the  earth  rubs  slightly,  and  require  greater 

strength  in  the 
team.  Byexamin. 
ingitwiU  be  found 
that  although  the 

F,*.58.  pm.«.  8t»P)  (Fig-  52,) 

twists  like  a  screw,  yet  all  parts  will  be  straight  if  measured  across 
at  right  angles,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines.  Therefore,  by  apply- 
ing this  princijde,  the  fiurmer  can  judge  of  one  important  quality  in 
selecting  a  plow.  If,  for  example,  he  finds  that  a  straight-edged 
stick  will  be  flat  upon  the  face,  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  draught, 
as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  in  Fig.  53,  the  mouldboard  \^11  be  so 
far  right ;  but  if  the  straight-edge  must  be  jdaced  in  other  posi- 
tions, as  in  Fig.  54,  it  is  defective. 

Another  defect  in  some  plows,  is  too  blunt  or  thick  a  wedge 
formed  by  the  share  and  mouldboard.    By  the  plow  represented  by 
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Fig.  65,  ibt  earth  most  be  thrown  from  the  land-side  into  the  furrow 
with  a  veloeity  about  equal  to  the  motion  of  the  team :  but  by  tlia 
one  shown  by  Fig.  56,  the 
team  moves  twice  as  fitst  as 
the  earth  is  thrown  by  this 


longer  wedge.    Consequent-     ^^^i^^^.^  -^^^B^ 


Flo.SS. 


Fio.M. 


ly,  according  to  the  rule  of 
virtual  velocities,  (already  explained,)  as  applied  to  the  wedge,  there 
is  a  great  gain  in  power.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  not  to 
make  this  wedge  too  long,  else  the  frietionof  a  greater  length  of  sod 
may  overbalance  the  advantage. 

An  attention  to  such  principles  as  these,  has  resulted  in  an  ex- 
traordinary improvement  within  the  past  thirty  years.  Flows  are 
made  with  one-third  the  former  c6stj  that  will  do  more  than  twice 
as  much  work  with  the  same  strength  of  team,  and  do  it  so  much 
better,  that  larger  crops  may  be  reaped  from  the  same  land.  These 
advantages  are  so  great,  that  on  all  the  &rms  in  the  United  States, 
there  must  be  a  yearly  saving  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  the  work 
of  teams,  one  million  in  the  price  of  plows,  and  millions  of  bushels 
in  the  aggregate  increase  of  crops  by  good  tillage.  In  the  two  an* 
nexed  figures,  we  have  a  representation  of  an  old  and  an  improved 
plow.  Fig.  57,  is  such  a 
plow  as  is  now  used  in 
some  parts  of  Ger- 
many. Fig.  58,  is  one 
of  the  best  improved 
cast  plows.  Nearly 
as  great  a  difference  exists  between  the  plows  used  here  fifty  years  ago 
and  at  the  present  time.  Some  portion  of  this  great  improvement 
may  have  been  effect- 
ed by  persons  not  fe- 
miliar  with  science. 
But  if  such  persons 
were  enabled  to  a- 
chieve  so  much,  with 
the  few  truths  whieh 
fliey   had   themselves  ^~^^  ^ 

laboriously  discovered,  how  much  more  they  might  have  accom- 
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idiahed)  if  thqr  bad  eniioyed  the  adraatages  of  all  that  strong-minded 
men  have  discovered  daring  the  course  of  ages,  and  whkh  is  collect- 
ed together  in  the  form  of  modem  science.  How  mudi  more,  too, 
would  be  saved  in  time  and  tedious  experiments,  by  applying  tbe 
principles  of  science  already  discovered,  than  by  ascertaining  what 
we  wish  to  know  by  long  repeated  trials. 

MODELS  OP  MACHINES. 

Serious  errors  might  often  be  avoided,  and  sometimes  gross  Im- 
positions prevented,  by  understanding  the  difference  between  the 
working  of  a  mere  model,  on  a  miniature  scale,  and  tiie  working  of 
the  full  sized  machine.  It  is  a  con^mon  and  mistaken  opinion  that 
a  well  constructed  model  presents  a  perfect  representation  of  tbe 
strength  and  mode  of  operation  of  the  mach^e  itself. 

When  we  enlarge  the  scale  of  anything,  the  strength  of  eadi 
part  is  increased  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  or  linear  dimensions ; 
but  tiie  xoeight  is  increased  as  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  Thus,  if 
the  linear  dimensions  of  a  wooden  bar  in  any  i&aohine  be  doubled, 
its  sur£Gu^  or  its  cross-secticHi  will  be  increased  four  times,  and  its 
whole  bulk  or  weight  eight  times.  Its  real  strength  (considered 
with  its  increased  length)  would  be  four  times  as  great,  or  as  the 
square  of  its  diameter.  But  if  it  sustained  any  weight  in  a  ma- 
chine, that  weight  would  be  increased  eight  times.  Thus  tbe 
larger  the  rod  is  made,  the  less  able  it  becomes  to  support  the  still 
greater  increasing  weight.  If  a  model  is  made  one-tenth  the  real 
size  intended,  then  its  different  parts  become  one  hundred  times 
stronger,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  heavier  and  so  are  all  the 
weights  or  parts  it  has  to  sustain.  All  its  parts  would  move  ten 
times  &ster,  and  their  inertia,  and  momentum  would  thereibre  be 
ten  thousand  times  greater.  For  this  reason,  a  model  will  often 
work  beautifully  when  made  on  a  small. scale ;  but  when  enlarged, 
the  parts  become  so  much  heavier,  and  their  momentum  so  vastly 
greater  from  the  longer  sweep  of  motion,  as  to  £sul  entirely  of  suc- 
cess, or  to  become  soon  racked  to  pieces. 

This  same  principle  is  illustrated  in  every  part  of  the  works  of 
creation.  The  loig^  species  of  spiders,  spin  thicker  webs,  in  com- 
parison with  their  own  diameter,  than  those  spun  by  the  smaller  ones. 
Enlarge  a  gnat,until  its  whole  weight  be  equal  to  that  of  the  eagle,  and 
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grett  88  tnat  enhrgemeiit  would  be^  its  wing  will  scarcely  have  at- 
tained the  thickness  of  writing  paper,  and  instead  of  supporting 
the  weight  of  the  animal,  would  bend  down  from  its  own  weight. 
The  larger  spiders  rarely  have  legs  so  slender  in  form  as  the  small- 
er ones ;  the  form  of  the  Shetland  pony  is  quite  di£Eerent  from  that 
of  the  large  cart  horse;  and  the  cart  horse  haa  a  slenderer  fermthan 
the  elephant. 

FRICTION. 

The  subject  of  friction  has  been  postponed  or  has  been  merely 
alluded  to,  in  treating  heretofore  of  machines,  to  prevent  thecon- 
ftision  <^  considering  too  many  t]iings  at  once.  As  it  has  often  an 
important  influence  on  the  action  of  machines,  it  is  worthy  of  care- 
ful investigation. 

It  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  that  when  two  surfaces  slide  over 
eadi  other  while  pressing  together,  the  minute  unevenness  or  rough- 
ness of  their  sur&ces  causes  some  obstruction,  and  more  or  less 
force  is  required.    This  resistance  is  known  asfricHon. 

The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  resistance  of  one  body  roUmg 
ever  another.  This  may  be  observed  in  various  degrees  by  rolling 
an  ivory  ball  successively  over  a  carpet,  a  smooth  floor  and  a  sheet 
of  ice ;  the  same  force  which  would  impel  it  only  a  few  feet  on 
the  carpet,  would  cause  it  to  move  as  many  yards  on  a  bare  floor, 
and  a  still  greater  distance  on  the  ice.  The  two  extremes  may  be 
seen  by  the  force  required  to  draw  a  carriage  on  a  deep  sandy  or 
loose  gravel  road,  and  on  a  railroad. 

If  two  stiff  bristle  brushes  be  pressed  with  their  &ces  together, 
they  become  mutually  interlocked,  so  that  it  will  be  quite  difficult  to 
give  them  a  sliding  motion.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  extreme 
instance  of  friction,  and  serves  to  show  its  nature.  In  two  pieces 
of  coarse  rough  sandstone,  or  of  roughly  sawed  wood,  asperities 
interlock  in  the  same  way  but  less  in  degree ;  a  diminished  force  is 
consequently  required  in  moving  the  two  sur&ces  against  each  other. 
On  smoothly  planed  wood,  the  friction  is  still  less ;  and  on  polish- 
ed glass,  where  the  unevenness  cannot  be  detected  without  the  aid 
of  a  powerful  magnifying  glass,  it  is  reduced  still  fhrther  in  de- 
gree. 

In  order  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  friction  between,  dif- 
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ftrenjt  sabstanees,  the  following  simple  and  iiigeoiooa  oontrivance 

is  adopted.  An  indined 
plane  a  b^  Fig  59,  is  so 
ibnned  that  it  may  be 
raised  to  any  desired  height 
by  means  of  the  arc  of  a  cir- 
cle and  a  screw.  Lay  aflat 
surface  of  the  substance  we 
fm.  ».  wish  to  examine  upon  this 

inclined  plane,  and  another  smaller  piece  or  block  of  the  same  sub- 
stance upon  this  surface,  then  raise  the  plane  until  it  becomes  just 
steep  enough  for  the  block  to  slide  down  from  its  weight.  Now  by 
measuring  the  degree  of  slope  welmow  at  once  the  amount  of  fric- 
tion. Suppose,  for  example,  the  two  surfaces  be  smoothly  planed 
wood ;  it  will  be  found  that  the  plane  must  be  elevated  about  half 
as  high  as  its  length ;  therefore  we  know  by  the  properties  of  the 
inclined  plane,  heretofore  explained,  that  it  requires  a  force  equal 
to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  wooden  block  to  slide  it  over  a  smooth 
wooden  surface.  Some  kinds  of  wood  have  more  friction  than 
others  but  this  is  about  the  average. 

From  the  result  of  this  experiment  we  may  learn  that  to  slide  any 
o):yect  of  wood  across  a  floor,  requires  an  amount  of  strength  equal 
to  one-half  the  weight  of  the  object.  A  heavy  box,  for  instance, 
weighing  two  hundred  pounds  cannot  be  moved  without  a  force 
equal  to  one  hundred  pounds.  It  also  shows  the  impropriety  of  pla- 
cing a  heavy  load  upon  a  sled  in  winter,  for  crossing  a  bare  wooden 
bridge,  or  a  dry  bam  floor,  the  friction  between  cast-iron  sleigh- 
shoes  and  rough  sanded  plank  being  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the 
whole  weight.^  Hence  a  load  of  one  ton  (including  the  sled,) 
would  require  a  draught  equal  to  more  than  six  hundred  pounds, 
which  is  too  much  for  an  ordinary  single  team.  On  bare  unfrozen 
ground,  the  friction  would  be  still  greater.  On  a  plank  bridge 
with  runners  wholly  of  wood,  it  would  be  equal  to  half  the  load. 
All  these  facts  may  be  readily  proved  by  actually  placing  the  sled 
on  slopes  of  plank  and  of  earth,  and  of  observing  the  degree  of 
steepness  required  for  sliding  by  its  own  weight. 

•  Ott  cl«ui  hard  wood,  with  polMi«(l  metaUie  ahoet,  the  rrittioa  wonM  bo  mvehloMi,  or  a  fatHk 
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In  a  similar  way,  we  are  enabled  easily  to  ftscertain  tlie  force  te- 
quired  to  draw  a  wagon  upon  any  kind  of  level  surface,  S appose, 
for  examplej  that  we  wish  to  determine  the  precise  amoimt  of  force 
for  a  wagon  weighing  with  its  load,  one  ton,  on  a  plank  road. 
Select  some  slight  descent,  where  the  wagon  will  barely  run  with 
its  own  weight.  Ascertain  by  a  levd^  Just  what  the  degree  of  de^ 
scent  is  ;  then  divide  the  weighty  of  the  wagon  by  the  degree  of  the 
slope,  and  we  shall  have  the  force  sought  for.  To  make  this  rule 
plainer  by  an  example  ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  good  nei^^ly  laid 
track  if  it  possess  a  descent  of  only  one  foot  in  Hfty  feet  dlstancOi 
will  be  5iiffio)|£it  to  give  motion  to  an  easy -running  wagon  ;  there- 
fore we  know  that  the  strength  required  to  draw  it  on  a  level,  will 
be  only  one- fiftieth  part  of  a  too,  or  foily  pounds. 

The  resistance  offered  to  the  motion  of  a  wagon  by  a  McAdam 
road,  by  a  common  dry  roadj  and  by  one  with  slit  inches  of  mud, 
may  be  readily  determined  in  the  same  way  by  selecting  proper 
slopes  for  the  experiment.  If  by  such  trials  as  these,  the  farmer 
ascertains  the  fact,  that  a  few  inches  of  mud  are  sufficient  t*^  re- 
tard his  wagon  so  much,  that  it  will  not  run  of  its  own  weight 
down  a  slope  of  one  foot  in  four,  (and  kw  common  roads  are  ever 
steeper,)  then  he  may  know  that  a  force  equal  to  one-fourth  the 
whole  weight  of  his  wagon  mid  load,  will  he  required  to  draw  it  as 
a  level  over  a  similar  road — tliat  is,  the  enormous  force  of  five 
hundred  pounds  will  be  needed  for  one  ton,  of  which  many  wagons 
will  constitute  nearly  one  half*  Hence,  he  cannot  fail  to  see  the 
great  importance,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  and  humanity  to  bit 
team,  of  providing  roads,  whether  public  or  private,  of  the  hardest 
and  best  materials. 

Results  with  the  Dpiamometer. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  resistance  of  roads  is  by  means 
of  tlie  DynamomctiT*  It  resembles  a  spring-balance^  and  one  end- 
is  fastened  to  the  wagon  and  the  other  end  to  the  liorses.  The  force 
applied  shortens  the  spring,  and  the  degree  of  strength  exerted  la 
shown  by  the  index  upon  a  graduated  scale.  An  inconvenience 
occurs  in  the  use  of  this  instrument  as  commonly  constructed,  in 
consequence  of  the  quick  changes  in  the  resistance,  fi^om  th# 

*  Fttm  tiro  Qtttk  WQ^A  itmutiM^  pw^t  wl  mitm  la  oiuMurt. 
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roughness  or  ineqoalitifis  of  iheroad.  These  produce  a  coasttnt 
vibration  in  the  index.  This  inconvenience  has  been  removed  bj 
attaching  one  end  of  the  spring  to  a  i^ston  working  a  cylinder  fill- 
ed withoiL  A  small  hole  in  the  piston  suffers  the  oil  to  escape  from 
one  end  to  the  other  as  the  draught  varies,  but  prevents  any  sad- 
den change. 

Careful  experiments  have  been  i|^ade  with  the  dynamometer  to 
ascertain  accurately  the  resistance  of  varioi»  kinds  d  roads.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  results : 

On  a  new  gravel  road,  a  horse  wiU  draw  eight  times  as  much 
as  the  force  applied ;  that  is,  if  he  exerts  a  force  equH  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  pounds,  he  will  draw  half  a  ton  on  such 
a  road,  including  the  weight  of  the  wagon,  the  road  being  perfectly/ 
level. 

On  a  common  road  of  sand  and  gravel,  sixteen  times  as  much, 
(Mr  one  ton ; 

On  the  best  hard  earth  road,  twenty-five  times  as  much,  or  one 
and  a  half  tons ; 

On  a  common  broken  stone  road  twenty-five  to  thiity-six  times 
as  much,  or  one  and  half  to  two  and  a  quarter  tons. 

On  the  best  broken-stone  road^  fifty  to  sixty-seven  times  as  much, 
or  three  to  four  tons  ; 

On  a  common  plank  road,  clean,  fifty  times  as  much,  or  three 
tons; 

On  a  common  plank  road,  covered  thinly  with  sand  or  earUi, 
thirty  to  thirty-five  times  as  much,  or  about  two  tons  ; 

On  the  smoothest  oak  plank  road,  seventy  to  one  hundred  times 
as  much,  or  four  and  a  half  to  six  tons ; 

On  a  highly  finished  stone  track-way,  170  times  as  much,  or  ten 
and  a  half  tons ; 

On  the  best  raihroad,  two  hundred  and  eighty  times  as  much,  or 
seventeen  and  a  half  tons. 

The  firmness  of  surface  given  to  a  broken-stone  road  by  a  paved 

undation,  was  found  to  lessen  the  resistance  about  one-third. 

On  a  broken-stone  road,  it  was  found  that  a  horse  could  draw 
only  about  two-thirds  as  much  when  it  was  moist  or  dusty  as  when 
dry  and  smooth ;  and  when  muddy,  not  one-half  as  much.  When 
the  mud  was  thick  only  about  one-quarter  as  much. 
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The  chaneter  of  the  vehide  has  an  inflofliiee  on  the  dnnght. 
Thus,  a  cart,  a  part  of  tiie  load  of  which  is  supported  by  the  hone| 
usually  requires  only  about  two-thirds  the  force  of  horizontal 

drau^at  itii|uired  for  wagons  and  cemiu^vs.     On  rough  luciaa  iiie 
resistance  is  slightly  diminished  by  springs. 

On  soft  roads,  as  earth,  sand,  or  gravel,  the  number  of  pounds 
draught  is  but  little  affected  by  the  speed  ^  that  is,  the  resistance 
is  no  greater  in  driFing  on  a  trot  than  on  a  walk ;  but  on 
bard  roads  it  becomes  greater  as  the  Telocity  increases.  Tlius, 
a  carriage  on  a  dry  pavement  requires  one-half  greater  force 
when  the  horses  are  on  a  trot  than  on  a  walk,  but  on  a 
mutldy  road  the  difference  between  tlie  two  rates  of  speed  is 
only  about  one-sixth »  On  a  raiLroad,  where  a  draught  of  ten  pounds 
will  draw  a  ton  ten  railes  an  hour,  the  resistance  increases  so  much 
at  a  high  degree  of  gpeed,  as  to  lequire  a  force  of  fil'ty  pounds  per 
ton  at  sixty  miles  an  hour*  That  is,  it  would  require  five  times  as 
much  actual  power  to  draw  a  train  one  hundred  mUes  at  the  latter 
rate,  than  at  the  former-  But  as  the  speed  is  six  times  as  great,  the 
actual  force  durijig  a  give/i  time,  would  be  thirty  times  as  great. 

Wlieels  with  wide  tire  nmmore  easily  tlian  narrow  tire,  on  soft 
roads;  on  hard  smooth  roadSjthere  is  no  sensible  diiference.  Wide  tire 
is  most  advantageous  on  gravel  and  new  broken-stone  roads,  both  by 
causing  the  vehicles  to  run  more  easily,  and  by  improving  the  sur- 
face. For  t!ie  latter  reason^  the  New -York  turnpike  law  allows  six 
inch  wheels  to  pass  at  half  price,  and  twelve  inch  wheels  to  pass 
free  of  tolh  Wheels  with  broad  tire  on  a  farm  would  pass  over 
fsldds,  and  not  sink  between  them  ;  or  would  only  press  the  surfece 
of  new  meadows,  without  cutting  the  turf.  But  where  tl^e  ground 
becomes  muddy,  the  mud  T^]f»ses  on  both  sides  of  the  rim  and  loads 
the  wheels.  On  clayey  soils,  nari'ow  tire  unfits  the  roads  fur  broad 
wheels.  For  these  reasons  broad  wheels  ai-e  decidedly  objectionable 
for  clayey  or  soft  soils j  and  they  are  cliieily  to  be  recommended 
for  broken-stone  roads,  and  gravelly  or  dry  s^uidy  localities.  Thty  are 
also  much  the  best  for  the  wheels  of  driUing-machines,  wliich  only 
pass  over  mellowed  snr laces* 

The  larger  wheels  are  made,  the  more  easily  they  run  ;  thus  ft 
wheel  six  feet  in  diameter  meets  with  only  half  the  resistance  of  a 
wheel  three  feet  in  diameter. 
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A  flat  piece  of  wood,  sUding  on  one  of  its  broad  sorfiures,  is  sub- 
Jeet  to  the  same  amount  of  friction,  as  when  sliding  upcm  its  edge. 
Hence  the  friction  is  the  same  provided  the  pressure  be  the  same, 
whether  the  sur&ce  be  small  or  large.*  Or,  in  other  words,  if  the 
sur&ces  are  the  same,  a  double  pressure  produces  a  double  amount 
of  friction ;  a  triple  pressure,  a  triple  amount,  and  so  on. 

Friction  is  entirely  independent  of  veloci^.  That  is,  if  a  foroe  of 
ten  pounds,  is  required  to  turn  a  carriage  wheel,  this  force  will  be 
ten  pounds,  whether  the  carriage  is  driven  (me  or  five  miles  per 
hour.  Of  course  it  will  require  five  times  as  much  force  to  draw 
five  miles  per  hour,  because  five  times  as  much  is  expended  in 
every  other  way. 

A  carriage  wheel  or  any  other 
wheel  revolving  on  an  axle,  will 
run  more  easily  as  the  axle  is 
made  smaller.  This  is  not  owing 
to  the  rubbing  surfaces  being  less 
in  size,  as  some  mistakenly  sup- 
pose ;  for  it  has  just  been  shown 
that  this  makes  no  difference  pro- 
vided the  pressure  is  the  same. 
But  it  is  owing  to  the  leverage  of 
tiie  wheel  on  the  friction  at  the 
axis ;  and  the  smaller  the  axle, 
For,  if  the  axle  a,  Fig.  60,  be  six 
inches  in  circumference,  and  the  wheel,  fr,  c,  be  ten  feet  in  dr- 
eumference,  then  the  outer  part  of  the  wheel  will  move  twen- 
ty times  fiirther  than  the  part  next  the  axle.  Therefore  acccord- 
ing  to  the  rule  of  virtual  velocities,  one  ounce  of  force  at  tiie  rim 
of  the  wheel  will  overcome  twenty  ounces  of  friction  at  the  axle. 
Or  if  the  axle  were  twice  as  lai^,  then  according  to  the  same  rule, 
it  would  requi««  two  ounces  to  overcome  the  same  friction  acting 
between  larger  sur&ces.f 

•Oenerallripeaking^Ab  is  comet;  bvt  when  the  premm  if  Terjr  inteBM  fte  ftiotMA it  diglrilf 
lev  on  the  fmaUer  torfaoe. 


FI0.M. 

file  greater  is  this  leverage 


t  The  slower  motion  of  robbing  soifacet  doee  not  diminiah  the  friction,  txitia  about  the  i 
er  the  motion  be  fitst  or  slow ;  in  precieelf  the  tame  way  that  the  weight  of  a  stone  remains  the  same 
nhether  lifted  ilowly  or  qoiokly  by  a  lerer.  If  the  flrictioa  of  thewheelaof  awafoaontheirazlsabe 
equal  to  ten  pounds,  driving  the  horse  ftat  or  slowly,  will  not  increase  or  dimfaiish  it  But  ftst  drirbg 
win  require  more  strength,  for  the  same  reason,  that  a  man  would  need  more  atrength  to  eMiy  A 
bag  of  wheat  up  two  flights  of  stairs  than  one,  in  one  minute  of  tfane. 
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On  this  principle, /rtcf»ofi-to^e/>  or  friction-rollers  are  constructed 
for  lessening  as  much  as  possible  the  friction  of  axles,  in  certain 
eases.  By  this  contrivance,  the  axle  a,  Fig.  61,  in- 
■tead  of  reyolving  in  a  simple  hole  or  cavity,  rests  §1^ 
on  or  between  the  edges  of  two  other  wheels.  As  ^f^,^ 
the  axle  revolves,  the  edges  torn  with  it,  and  the  rubbing  of  surfaces 
is  only  at  the  axles  of  these  two  wheels.  If,  therefore,  these  axles 
be  twenty  times  smaller  than  the  wheels,  the  friction  will  be  only 
one-twentieth  the  amount  without  them.  This  contrivance  has 
been  strongly  recommended  and  considerably  used  for  the  cranks 
of  grindstones;  but  it  was  not  found  to  answer  the  intended  pur- 
pose so  well  as  was  expected,  for  the  very  plain  reason  that  in 
using  a  grindstone  nearly  all  the  friction  is  at  the  circumferencci 
or  between  the  stone  and  the  tool,  which  friction  wheels  could  not 
of  course  remove. 

Lubricating  Substances. 

Lubricating  substances,  as  oil,  lard,  and  tallow,  applied  to  rub 
bing  surfaces,  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  friction  partly  by  filling 
the  minute  cavities,  and  partly  by  separating  the  surfaces.  In  or- 
dinary cases,  or  where  the  machinery  is  simple,  those  substances 
are  best  for  this  purpose  which  keep  their  places  best.  Finely 
powdered  black  lead,  mixed  with  lard,  is  for  this  reason  better  for 
greasing  carriage  wheels  than  some  other  applications.  Drying 
oils,  as  linseed,  soon  become  stiff  by  drying,  and  are  of  little  ser- 
vice. Olive  oil,  on  the  contrary,  and  some  animal  oils,  which 
scarcely  dry  at  all,  are  generally  preferred.  To  obtain  the  fUU 
benefit  of  oil,  the  application  must  be  frequent. 

According  to  the  experiments  made  with  great  care  by  Morin  at 
Paris,  the  friction  of  wooden  surfaces  on  wooden  surfaces  is  from 
one-quarter  to  one-half  the  force  applied  ;  and  the  friction  of  metals 
on  metals,  one-fifth  to  one-seventh, — ^varying  in  both  cases  with  the 
kinds  used.  Wood  on  wood  was  diminished  by  lard  to  about  one- 
fifth  to  one-seventh  of  what  it  was  before ;  and  the  friction  of 
metal  on  metal  was  diminished  to  about  half  what  it  was  before  ; 
that  is,  the  friction  was  about  the  same  in  both  cases  after  the  lard 
was  applied. 
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To  lessen  the  friction  of  wooden  8a?fiu3e8>  lard  is  better  than  tal- 
low by  about  one-elghUi  or  one-serenih ;  and  tallow  is  better  &an 
dry  soap  about  as  two  is  to  one.  F(»r  iron  on  wood,  tallow  is  bet- 
ter than  dry  soap  about  as  five  is  to  two.  For  cast  iron  on  cast 
iron,  p(dished,  the  friction  with  ib/d  different  lubricating  substances 
is  as  follows: 

Water, «...« 31 

Soap, 20 

Tallow, ..•  10 

Lard, ••...07 

Olive  oil, 06 

Lard  and  black  lead, 06 

When  bronze  rubs  on  wrought  iron,  the  friction  with  lard  and 
bkck  lead  is  rather  more  than  with  tallow,  and  about  one-flfth 
more  than  with  olive  oil.  With  steel  on  bronze,  the  friction  with 
tallow  and  with  olive  oil  is  about  one-seventh  less  than  with  lard 
and  black  lead* 

As  a  general  rule,  there  is  least  friction  with  lard  when  hard 

A  wood  rubs  on  hard  wood ;  with  oil,  when  metal  rubs  on  wood,  or 

metal  on  metal ;  being  about  the  same  in  each  of  all  these  instances. 

In  simple  cases,  as  with  carts  and  wagons,  where  the  friction  at 
Ae  axle  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  resistance,*  a  slight  variation 
in  flie  effects  in  the  lubricating  substance  is  of  less  importance  than 
retaining  its  place.  In  more  complex  machinery,  as  horse  powers 
Ibr  threshing  machines,  fHction  becomes  a  very  large  item,  unless 
the  parts  are  kept  well  lubricated  with  the  best  materials. 

Leather  and  hemp  bands,  when  used  on  drums  for  wheelwork, 
should  possess  as  much  friction  as  possible  to  prevent  slipping,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  tightening  them  so  much  as  to  increase 
file  fHction  of  the  axles.  Wood  with  a  rough  surfiu^  has  one-half 
more  friction  than  when  worn  smooth,  hence  moistening  and  rasp- 
ing small  drums  may  be  useful.  Facing  with  buff  leather  or  with 
coarse  thick  cloth  also  accomplishes  a  useful  purpose. 

Although  friction  is  often  a  serious  inconvenience  or  loss  in  les- 
sening the  force  of  machines,  there  are  many  instances  in  which  it 

•  If  the  friction  at  the  axle  be  one-twclAh  of  the  force,  and  the  diameier  of  the  wkeels  lea  dmae  ■• 
great  a«  the  diameter  of  the  axle,  the  fricttoa  at  the  axles  will  be  redooed  to  one  hnndred  and  twenti- 
eth part  of  the  force— aoeordinf  to  the  law  of  virtaal  Teloeitiee  at  applied  to  the  wheel  and  axle. 
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performs  important  oflkes  In  nature  and  in  works  of  art.  ^<  Were 
tliere  no  friction,  all  bodies  on  the  sor&ce  of  the  earth  would  be 
clashing  against  each  other ;  rivers  would  dash  with  unbounded 

V€l^i:ii^>  J  cHui  vse  should  see  little  besides  oolli&ion  and  motion.  At 
present,  whenever  a  body  acquires  a  great  velocity j  it  soctE  loses  it 
by  friction  agaiBSt  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  the  friction  of  water 
against  the  surfaces  it  runs  over  soon  reduces  the  rapid  torrent  to 
a  gentle  stream  ;  the  fury  of  the  tempest  is  lessened  by  the  friction 
of  the  air  on  the  £ice  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  violence  of  the  ocean  is 
subdued  by  the  attrition  of  its  own  waters.  '-• 

"  Its  oiEces  in  the  works  of  art  are  equally  important.  Our  gar- 
ments owe  their  strength  to  friction  5  and  the  strength  of  ropes 
depends  on  the  same  cause ;  for  they  are  made  of  short  fibres 
pressed  together  by  twisting,  causing  a  sufGcient  degree  of  friction 
to  prevent  the  sliding  of  the  fibres.  Without  friction,  the  short 
flbres  of  cotton  could  never  have  been  made  Into  such  an  infinite 
variety  of  forms  as  they  have  received  from  the  hands  of  ingenious 
workmen**'*  Deprived  of  this  retaining  force,  the  parts  of  stone 
walls,  piles  of  wood  and  lumber,  and  the  loads  of  carts  and  wagons, 
as  well  as  the  wheels  themselves,  would  slide  without  restraint,  as 
if  their  surfaces  were  of  the  most  icy  smoothness,  and  walking 
without  support  would  be  impossible. 

The  tractive  power  of  locomotives  depends  on  the  ftietion  be- 
tween the  wheels  and  iron  rails^  which  is  equal  to  about  one-fifth 
of  the  weight  of  the  engine ;  that  is,  a  locomotive  weighing  fifteen 
tons  will  draw  with  a  force  of  tiiree  tonS|  without  producing  glip- 
ping  of  the  wheels, 

Ptmciplei  of  Draughi. 

An  examination  of  the  nature  or  laws  of  friction  enables  us  to 
ascertain  the  best  line  of  draught  for  teams  when  attached  to  wa- 
gons and  carriages*  If  there  were  no  friction  whatever  upon  the 
road,  the  best  direction  for  the  traces  would  be  parallel  to  the  road, 
that  is,  on  a  level  with  the  wagon.  But  as  there  Is  alwajrs  some 
friction,  the  line  of  draught  should  be  a  little  rising,  so  as  to  tend 
to  lessen  the  pressure  of  the  wheels  on  the  road. 

Kow  this  upward  direction  of  the  draught,  skmld  ulwayi  be  e?^* 
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actly  of  such  a  shpcj  that  if  the  same  slope  were  given  to  toe  road  tht 
wagon  would  just  descend  by  its  weig/d.  The  more  rough  or  muddy 
the  road  is,  the  steeper  should  be  this  line  of  draught,  or  direction 
of  the  traces.  On  a  good  common  road,  it  would  be  much  less ; 
and  on  a  plank  road,  but  slightly  varied  from  a  horizontal  directioiu 
On  a  railroad,  the  line  should  be  about  level.  On  good  sleighing, 
some  of  the  strength  of  the  team  is  commcmly  lost  by  too  much  dope 
to  the  draught. 

The  reason  of  this  rule  may  be  understood  by  the  following  ex 
planation :  Let  the  obstruction,  a,  in  the  annexed  figure,  (Fig.  62,; 
represent  the  friction  the  wheel  constantly  meets  with  in  rolling 
over  a  common  road.  To  overcome  this  friction,  the  wheel  must 
rise  in  the  direction  of  the  dotted  Ime.  Therefore  if  the  force  is 
made  to  pull  in  this  direction,  it  will  act  more  advantageously  than 
in  any  other,  because  this  is  the  course  in  which 
the  centre  of  the  wheel  must  move.  Now,  if 
a  downward  slope  were  given  to  the  road  at 
this  obstruction,  the  wheel  and  the  obstruction 
would  be  brought  on  a  level,  and  the  wheel 
Fis.  es.  would  move  with  the  slightest  degree  of  force. 

It  will  be  understood  from  the  preceding  rule,  that  a  sled  run- 
ning on  bare  ground  should  be  drawn  by  traces  bearing  upward  in 
a  large  degree.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  plow,  which 
slides  upon  the  ground  in  a  similar  way  with  the  pressure  of  the 
turning  sod  as  a  load.  Hence  tiie  reason  that  a  great  saving  of 
strength  results  from  the  use  of  short  traces  in  plowing.  *  An  ex- 
periment was  tried  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this  reasoning  ;  first, 
with  traces  of  such  length  that  the  horses'  shoulders  were  about  ten 
feet  from  the  point  of  the  plow  ;  and  secondly,  with  the  distance 
increased  to  about  fifteen  feet.  With  the  short  traces  a  strength 
was  required  equal  to  2^  cwt.,  but  with  the  long  traces  it  amounted 
to  3i  cwt. 

But  the  draught-traces  may  be  made  too  short.  When  this  is  the 
case,  the  plow  is  necessarily  thrown  too  much  upon  its  point  to  keep 
it  from  flying  out  of  the  ground,  by  which  means  it  works  badly  in 
turning  the  furrow.  In  addition  to  this  evil,  the  plowman  is  com- 
pelled to  bear  down  heavily,  adding  to  the  friction  of  the  scle  on 
the  bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  greatly  increasing  his  labor. 
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The  Una  of  draught  should  be  so  adjusted  that  the  plow  majr  press 
equally  all  along  on  the  bottom,  which  will  <»use  it  to  run  more 
evenly  and  with  a  steadier  motion  than  by  any  other  way.  This 
end  will  be  effected  by  giving  the  traces  or  draught-chain  just  such 
a  length  that  the  share  of  the  plow,  the  devise,  imd  ihb  pdnt  of 
draught  at  the  horses'  shoulders  j^^^ 

(or  the  ring  of  the  ox-yoke)  shall  ^^^^^  ^.^^'^X 

form  a  straight  line.    This  is  ^^ff LI,..    U'^"^^"^        j 

shown  in  the  annexed  figure,  ^^^    '     "'  ^ — 

where  A  is  the  place  of  ttie  ox-  Fiff.n 

ring  or  of  the  forward  extremity  of  the  traces.    (Fig.  63.) 

So  great  is  the  difference  between  an  awkward  and  skilful  ad- 
justment of  the  draught  to  the  plow,  that  some  workmen  with  a 
poor  instrument  have  succeeded  better  than  others  have  with  the 
best ;  and  plows  of  second  quality,  have  sometimes,  for  this  reason, 
been  preferred  to  those  of  the  most  perfect  construction. 

HYDRODYNAMICS.* 

HTDRosTATicsf  trcats  of  the  weight  and  pressure  of  liquids  when 
not  in  motion ;  Hydraulics,!  of  liquids  in  motion,  as  conducting 
water  through  pipes,  raising  it  by  pumps,  &c. ;  and  Htdbody- 
NAMics,  of  tiie  forces  of  liquids,  as  fc^  example  in  applying  it  as  a 
moving  power.  As  these  are  intimately  connected,  they  will  be 
all  treated  under  one  general  head  in  the  following  pages. 

Hydbostatics. 

A  remarkable  property  of  liquids  is  their  pressure  tn  a//  direc- 
tion^. If  we  place  a  solid  body,  as  a  stone,  in  a  vessel,  its  weight 
will  only  press  upon  the  bottom.  But  if  we  pour  in  water,  the 
water  will  not  only  press  upon  the  bottom,  but  against  the  sides. 
For,  bore  a  hole  into  the  side,  and  the  side-pressure  wiD  drive  out 
the  water  in  a  stream.  Or,  bore  small  holes  into  the  sides  and  bot- 
tom of  a  tight  wooden  box,  stopping  them  with  plugs.  Then  press 
this  box,  empty,  bottom  downwards  into  water,  allowing  none  to 
run  in  at  the  top.  Now  draw  one  of  the  side  plugs,  and  the  water 
will  be  immediately  driven  into  the  box  by  the  pressure  outside. 

•  From  two  Greek  vordi,  Jkaulor,  wnter,  and  iwwemfa,  power. 

t  From  two  Greek  words,  Atulor,  water,  and  «tetM,  to  stand  or  sustaia. 

X  From  two  Greek  words,  hMior^  water,  and  ovfas,  a  pipe. 
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If  a  bottom  {dug  be  drawn,  the  water  will  immediately  spoat  up 
into  the  box,  showing  the  pressure  upwards  against  the  bottom. 
Hence  the  pressure  in  all  directims^  upwards,  sideways  and  down- 
wards, is  proved. 

The  upward  pressure  of  liquids  may  be  shown  by  pouring  into 
one  end  of  a  tube  bent  in  the  shape  of  the  letter  U^  enough  water 
to  partly  fill  it ;  the  upward  pressure  will  drive  it  up  on  the  other 
side,  tiU  the  two  sides  are  level. 

On  this  principle  depends  the  art  of  conveying  water  in  pipes 
under  ground,  across  valleys.  The  water  will  rise  as  high  on  the 
c^posito  side  the  valley  as  the  spring  which  supplies  it.  The  an- 
cients who  were  unacquainted  with  this  property  of  liquids,  con- 
veyed water  on  lofty  aqueducts  of  costly  masonry,  built  level  across 
the  valleys* 

If  the  valleys  ore  deep,  the  pipes  must  be  strong,  because  the 
higher  the  head  of  water  the  greater  is  the  pressure.  For  the  same 
reason,  dams  and  large  cisterns  should  be  strongest  at  bottom. 

The  amount  of  pressure  which  any  given  height  of  water  exerts 
upon  a  sidrfiice  below,  may  be  understood  by  the  Allowing  simple 
calculation : 

211^  m  ja.       K*  there  be  a  tube  one  inch  square,  (with  a 

closed  end,)  half  a  pound  of  water  poured  into 
it  will  fill  it  to  a  height  of  fourteen  inches  ;* 
<me  pound  will  fill  it  twenty-eight  inches ;  two 
i}in«.i2i3i.  pounds,  fifty-six  inches ;  ten  pounds,  twenty- 
three  feet ;  twenty  pounds,  forty-six  feet ;  and 
so  on.    Now  as  the  side  pressure  is  the  same  as 

-Ik  .gi*      ^^^  pressure  downwards  for  the  same  head  of 

water,  the  same  column  will  of  course  exert  an 
equal  pressure  on  a  square  inch  of  the  side  of 
the  tube.  Or,  if  the  tube  be  bent,  as  shown  in 
— V^iikUim.  the  annexed  figure,  (Fig.  64,)  the  pressure  up- 
wards on  the  end  of  the  tube  at  a,  will  be  the 
same  for  the  various  heights. 
'         Now,  as  the  pressure  of  a  column  fifty  feet 

yhigh,  is  about  twenty-two  pounds  on  a  square 
inch,  the  pressure  on  the  four  sides  is  equal  to 
Pia.64.  eighty-eig^t  pounds,  for  one  inch  in  length. 

•  1U«  k  nearly  oorrvot.  For,  ft  cubic  foot  (or  1728  cubic  inchei)  of  w«icr  weight  62  lbs.  Coiife- 
4Mntlf  one  pwnd  wifl  be  S7.9  evbie  inches,  and  win  fill  the  tube  nearly  98  iadhm  high. 
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Hence  the  reason  that  considerable  strength  is  required  in  tubes 
which  have  much  head  of  water,  in  order  to  prevent  their  being 
torn  open  by  its  force. 

The  question  may  now  arise,  and  it  is  a  very  important  one, 
How  thick  must  be  a  lead  tube  of  this  size  to  prevent  danger  of 
bursting  with  a  head  of  fifty  feet,  or  of  any  other  heightl  To  an- 
swer it,  let  us  turn  to  the  table  of  the  strength  of  materials  in  a 
former  part  of  this  work,  where  we  find  that  a  bar  of  cast  lead  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  square,  will  bear  a  weight  of  fifty-five  pounds. 
If  the  tube  be  only  one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  thick,  one  inch  of  one 
of  its  sides  will  possess  an  equal  strength,  that  is,  will  bear  fiflv- 
five  pounds  only,  and  the  tube  would  consequently  burst  with  filly 
feet  head.  If  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  the  tube  would  just  bear 
the  pressure ;  and.  to  be  safe,  should  be  about  twice  as  thick,  or 
one-fifth  of  an  inch.  Half  this  thickness  would  be  sufficient  for 
twenty-five  feet  of  water,  which  would  require  to  be  doubled  for 
one  hundred  feet.  Around  tube,  one  inch  in  diameter,  having  less 
surface  to  its  sides,  would  be  about  one-third  stronger.  A  tube 
twice  the  diameter  would  need  twice  the  thickness ;  or  if  less  in 
diameter,  a  proportionate  decrease  in  thickness  might  take  place. 
If  instead  of  cast-lead,  milled-lead  were  used,  the  tube  would  be 
nearly  four  times  as  strong,  according  to  the  table  of  the  strength 
of  materials  already  referred  to. 

The  pressure  of  liquids  upon  any  given  surCsce  is  always  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  height,  no  matter 
what  the  shape  *of  the  vessel  may  be. 
If  for  instance,  the  vessel  a,  Fig.  65, 
be  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  vessel 
5,  be  three  inches  in  diameter,  the 
water  being  equally  high  in  both,  the 
pressure  on  the  whole  bottom  of  6,  will  be  nine  times  as  great  as  on 
the  bottom  of  a;  or  any  one  inch  of  the  bottom  of  h  will  receive  as 
great  a  pressure  as  the  bottom  of  a.  Again,  if  the  vessel  c,  broad 
at  the  top  be  narrowed  to  only  an  inch  in  diameter  at  bottom,  the 
pressure  upon  that  inch  will  be  still  the  same,  most  of  the  weight 
of  its  contents  resting  against  the  sides  d  d. 

If  the  vessel  A,  Fig.  66,  be  filled  with  water  to  a  height  of  four- 
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teen  inches,  the  pressure  will  be  half  a  pound 
on  eveiy  square  inch  of  the  bottom,  or  upon 
every  square  inch  of  the  aides  fourteen  inches 
below  the  surface.  If  the  tube  C  be  an  inch 
square,  the  water  will  be  driven  into  it  with  a 
force  of  half  a  pound,  and  will  press  with  that 
force  against  the  one  inch  surface  of  the  stop- 
cock C.  If  the  tube  B,  be  now  filled  to  an 
equal  height,  the  same  force  will  be  exerted  against  the  other  side. 
To  prove  this,  let  the  stop-cock  be  opened,  when  the  two  columns 
of  water  will  stand  at  an  exact  level. 
€f  enough  water  be  now  poured  into  the  tube  B,  to  fill  it  to  the 
top,  it  will  immediately  settle  down  on  a  level  with 
the  water  in  A,  raising  the  whole  surface  in  the 
latter.  This  result  has  seemed  very  strange  to 
many,  who  cannot  conceive  how  a  small  column  of 
water  can  be  made  to  balance  a  large  one.  But 
this  difficulty  entirely  vanishes,  when  we  remem- 
ber, that  the  water  in  the  larger  vessel  rises  as  much 
Tv^.  07.  more  slowly  than  it  descends  in  the  smaller,  as  the 
large  one  exceeds  the  smaller ;  thus  acting  on  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities  in  precisely  the  same  manner  that  a  heavy  weight  on 
the  short  end  of  a  lever  is  upheld  by  a  small  weight  on  the  long 
end.  The  great  mass  of  water  is  supported  directly  by  the  bottom 
of  A,  in  the  same  way  that  nearly  all  the  weight  on  the  lever  is 
supported  by  the  fulcrum.  A  man  who  was  seeking  a  solution  to 
the  absurd  mechanical  problem  of  perpetual  motion,  and  who  sup- 
posed that  the  large  mass  in  A  would  overbalance  the  small  column 
in  B,  and  drive  it  upwards,  constructed  a  vessel  in  the  form  shown 
in  Fig.  67,  so  that  the  small  column  when  forced  upwards  would 
flow  back  into  the  larger  vessel  perpetually.  He  was,  however, 
greatly  surprised  to  see  the  fluid  in  both  divisions  settle  at  the  same 
level.* 

This  principle  may  be  ftirther  explained  by  the  following  experi- 
ment: A  B,  (Fig.  68,)  represents  the  inside  of  a  metallic  vessel, 
with  a  bottom  C,  which  slides  up  and  down  water-tight.  If  water 
be  poured  in  to  fiU  the  lower  or  larger  part  only,  it  will  be  found 
to  press  on  he  sliding  bottom  with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  its  own 
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weight;  that  is,  if  there  Is  a  pound  of  water,  it  will  press  on  the 
bottom  with  a  force  equal  to  one  pound.  Now,  if 
the  bottom  be  pushed  upwards,  so  as  to  drive  the 
water  into  the  narrow  part  of  the  vessel,  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  bottom  becomes  instantly  much  great- 
er, or  equal  to  many  pounds,  the  water  being  the 
same  as  before.  Suppose  the  narrow  part  of  the 
vessel  is  twenty  times  smaller  than  the  larger  part ; 
then  in  pushing  the  bottom  up  one  inch,  the  water  is 
driven  twenty  inches  upwards  in  the  tube.  So  then, 
according  to  the  rule  of  virtual  velocities,  it  will  require  twenty 
times  the  force,  because  it  moves  upwards  twenty  times  faster.* 
This  then,  is  precisely  similar  to  the  instance  where  a  pound  on  the 
longer  end  of  a  steel-yard  balances  twenty  pounds  on  the  shorter 
end.  In  this  instance,  the  upper  parts,  D  D,  of  the  vessel  operate 
as  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever,  and  offer  resistance  to  the  sliding  part,  as 
soon  as  the  water  begins  to  ascend  the  tube. 

This  principle  is  exhibited  in  the  hydrostatic  bellows,  which 
consists  of  two  round  pieces  of  board,  connected  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  strong  leather,  in  the  top  is  inserted  a  long  narrow  tube  with  a 
small  funnel  at  the  top.  When  water  is  poured  into  this  tube,  it 
will  raise  a  weight  as  much  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  water  in 
the  tube,  as  the  surfece  of  the  upper  board  exceeds  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  tube.  Thus,  if  a  pound  of  water  fills  a  tube  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  the  bellows  are  two  feet  in  diameter,  then 
this  pound  will  raise  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  on  the  bel- 
lows (if  they  are  strong  enough,)  because  the  surface  of  the  bellows 
is  more  than  two  thousand  times  greater. 

In  the  same  way  a  strong  iron-bound  hogshead  may  be  burst  with 
the  weight  of  a  single  gallon  of  water,  by  pouring  it  into  a  long  and 
narrow  tube,  set  upright  into  the  bung  of  the  hogshead.  If,  for  in- 
stance, the  inner  surface  of  the  hogshead  be  20  square  feet,  or  2,880 
square  inches,  a  tube  of  water  23  feet  high  will  press  with  a  force 
of  10  pounds  on  every  square  inch,  or  equal  to  a  force  of  28,800 
pounds,  or  14  tons  on  the  whole  surface. 

The  hydrostatic  press  owes  its  extraordinary  power  to  a  similar 
principle ;  but  instead  of  a  bellows  there  is  a  moving  piston  in  a 

•  The  preasnre  will  be  u  great  upon  the  bottom,  w  if  the  Te«el  continned  a  tiiiilbnn  ilio  dl  tht 
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strong  metallic  cylinder ;  and  instead  of  the  mere  weight  of  the 

water,  it  is  driven  into 
the  cylinder  by  means 
of  the  lever  of  a  pow- 
erM  forcing  pump. 
An  instrument  of  this 
sort,  possessing  enor- 
mous power,  was  used 
to  elevate  the  great 
tubular  iron  bridge  in 
England.  It  was  found 
necessary  to  make  the 
sides  of  the  cylinder 
into  which  the  water 
is  driven  no  less  than 
eleven  inches  thick  of 
solid  iron;  and  so  great 
p».  09.  was  the  pressure  given 

to  the  confined  water,  that  it  would  have  thrown  it  up  a  tube  higher 
than  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  hydrostatic  press  is  applied  with  great  advantage  in  com- 
pressing hay  and  other  bulky  substances  into  a  compact  form,  so 
that  they  may  occupy  but  little  space  for  conveyance  to  distant  mar- 
kets. The  accompanying  figure,  (Fig.  69,)  exhibits  the  different 
parts  of  this  powerful  machine.  A,  is  a  cistern  to  supply  water, 
which  is  raised  by  working  the  handle  B,  of  the  forcing  pump ;  the 
water  passes  through  the  valve  C«  opening  upwards,  and  through 
the  spring-valve  D,  opening  towards  the  large  cylinder  E.  Being 
thus  driven  into  the  space  E,  it  raises  the  piston  F,  and  exerts  a 
prodigious  pressure  upon  the  mass  of  hay,  G.  The  piston  is  low- 
ered by  turning  the  screw  H,  which  allows  the  water  to  pass  back 
into  the  cistern  at  I.  In  the  figure,  the  hay  is  shown  as  visible  to 
the  sight,  in  order  to  represent  the  whole  more  plainly.  But  in 
practice,  it  is  thrown  into  a  square  box  or  chamber  of  strong  plank, 
of  the  size  of  the  intended  bundle.  One  side  is  hung  upon  stout 
hinges,  and  is  opened  for  the  removal  of  the  hay  when  th^  pressing 
is  completed. 
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To  estimate  the  power  of  this  machine,  divide  the  square  of  the 
diameter  of  the  piston  F,  by  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  pis- 
ton of  the  forcing-pump,  and  multiply  die  quotient  by  the  power  of 
the  lever  B.  For  example,  suppose  the  piston  F  is  16  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  the  piston  of  the  forcing-pump  is  2  inches  in  diameter. 
Then  the  square  of  16  is  256 ;  divide  this  by  4,  the  square  of  2,  and 
the  result  will  be  64.  If  the  lever  B  increases  the  power  Ave  times, 
the  whole  power  of  the  machine  will  be  1,280  ;  that  is,  a  force  of 
one  pound  applied  to  the  lever  will  raise  the  large  piston  with  a 
force  equal  to  1,250  pounds  ;  or,  if  a  force  of  50  pounds  be  giren 
to  the  lever,  the  power  will  be  60,000  pounds,  or  30  tons.  Re- 
ducing the  diameter  of  the  smaller  piston  to  half  an  inch,  and  in- 
creasing the  force  of  the  lever  to  ten  times,  the  whole  power  exerted 
will  be  thirty-two  times  as  great,  or  equal  to  960  tons.  In  ordina- 
ry practice,  it  is  more  convenient  and  economical  to  reduce  Uie  di- 
ameter of  the  larger  piston  to  a  few  inches  only,  making  the  forcing- 
pump  correspondingly  small,  the  power  depending  entirely  on  the 
disproportion  between  them.  Such  presses  may  be  worked  rapidly 
by  horse,  water  or  steam  power. 

One  great  advantage  which  the  hydrostatic  press  possesses  over 
those  worked  by  screws,  is  the  little  friction  among  liquids,  nearly 
the  only  friction  existing  being  that  of  the  two  pistons,  which  is 
comparatively  small.  Another  is  the  smallness  of  the  compass 
within  which  the  whole  is  comprised ;  for  a  man  might,  with  one 
not  larger  than  a  tea-pot,  standing  before  him  on  a  table,  cut  through 
a  thick  bar  of  iron,  with  as  much  ease  as  he  could  chip  pasteboard 
with  a  pair  of  shears. 

HydratUics. — ^Liquids  in  motion,  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  as 
solids  in  motion.  Falling  water  increases  in  velocity  in  the  same 
way  that  the  motion  of  falling  solids  is  accelerated,  as  already  ex- 
plained under  the  head  of  Gravitation.  Thus,  a  perpendicular 
stream  of  water  descends  one  foot  in  a  quarter  of  a  second,  four  feet 
in  half  a  second,  nine  feet  in  three-fourths  of  a  second,  and  sixteai 
feet  in  one  second.  Like  falling  solids,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of 
the  first  quarter  will  be  eight  feet  per  second ;  at  the  end  of  the  se- 
cond quarter,  sixteen  feet  per  second ;  at  the  end  of  the  third  quar- 
ter, twenty-four  feet  per  second ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  quar^ 
ter,  thirty-two  feet  per  second. 
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NoW)  if  there  be  an  orifice  made  in  the  side  of  a  vessel  of  water, 
the  water  will  spout  out  with  the  same  swiihiess,  as  if  it  fell  perpen- 
dicularly from  an  equal  height,  were  it  not  retarded  a  little  by  fric- 
tion. For  example,  if  the  head  of  water  is  one  foot  above  the  ori- 
fice, the  velocity  would  be  at  the  rate  of  eight  feet  per  second,  but 
lor  friction,  which  reduces  it  to  about  five  and  a  half  feet  *  per  se- 
cond. The  velocity  for  any  other  height  of  head,  may  be  easily 
found  by  deducting  the  same  proportionate  rate  &om  the  velocity 
of  a  fidling  body.  Thus,  for  example,  if  the  head  be  sixteen  fiaet, 
the  speed  would  be  thirty-two  feet,  (as  shown  under  GraviMim^ 
ftom  which,  deducting  the  friction,  the  real  velocity  would  be 
about  twenty-two  feet  per  second. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  the  velocity  of  a  falling  body 
increases  at  the  same  rate  as  the  increase  in  the  time  of  falling ;  for 
instance,  the  speed  is  twice  as  great  in  two  seconds  as  in  one ;  three 
times  as  great  in  three  seconds,  four  times  as  great  in  four  seconds, 
and  so  <m.  But  the  distance  fallen  through  increases  as  the  $qua/rt 
of  the  time,  that  is,  it  is  four  times  as  great  in  two  seconds,  nine 
times  as  great  in  three  seconds,  sixteen  times  as  great  in  four  se- 
ecmds,  &c.  Thus  we  see  that  in  order  to  produce  a  two-fold  velo- 
dfy,  a  four-fold  height  is  necessary,  &c.  So  also  in  the  escape  of 
water  under  a  head,  to  double  the  velocity  of  the 
stream,  the  head  must  be  four  times  as  high ;  to 
triple  it,  the  head  must  be  nine  times  as  high,  &c. 
The  discharge  of  water  from  a  vessel  is  great- 
ly influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  orifice  through 
which  it  flows.  If,  for  example,  a  vessel  or 
cistern  have  a  thin  bottom  of  tin,  with  a  smooth 
circular  hole,  we  might  naturally  suppose  that 
the  discharge  would  be  as  easy  as  it  could  be 
made,  and  that  water  would  pass  as  rapidly 
throughlt,  as  through  any  orifice  of  an  equal 
size.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  As  the  parti- 
pjo.  70.  ci^  approach  this  orifice,  their  motion  throws 

them  across,  and  they  partly  obstruct  the  opening ;  it  will  be  seen 
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Chat  ihey  converge  towards  a  point  jnst  under  the  orifice,  where 
the  stream  will  be  ccmsiderably  contracted,  (Fig.  70.)  If  a  short 
tube  be  inserted  into  &e  hok^  (the  head 
being  the  same,)  this  crossing  of  particles 
will  be  partly  prevented,  and  the  li- 
quid will  flow  more  rapidly.  The  great- 
est effect  is  produced  when  the  tube  is 
twice  as  long  as  its  diameter,  (Fig.  71.) 
Kthe  tube  be  enlarged  at  its  upper  and 
lower  end,  similar  to  the  form  of  the 
contracted  stream  of  water,  in  Fig.  70, 
the  quantity  discharged  is  greatly  in- 
cceased,  (Fig.  72.) 

When  water  flows  down  an  inclined  plane,  the  sam8  law  applies 
as  to  the  motion  of  a  solid  body  rolling  down  a  plane.  The  velo- 
city increases  as  the  square  of  the  distance,  and  is  the  same  as  the 
velocity  of  a  body  falling  freely  downwards  to  a  height  equal  to  the 
perpendicular  height  of  the  plane.  Unless  the  stream,  however, 
is  very  large,  its  speed  is  quickly  diminished  by  the  friction  of  its 
channel,*  imtil  the  friction  becomes  as  great  as  the  descending  force, 
after  which  the  motion  becomes  uniform.  Hence  the  reason  that 
large  streams,  with  an  equal  degree  of  descent,  flow  so  much  more 
rapidly  than  small  ones,  the  gravitating  force  being  so  much  greater 
that  friction  has  less  efibct  upon  them. 

In  pipes,  which  wholly  surround  the  flowing  stream  of  wa- 
ter, the  friction  becomes  still  greater,  and  is  only  obviated  by 
making  the  pipe  of  larger  dimensions  than  would  otherwise  be  the 
case,  so  as  to  allow  a  free  passage  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water 
through  the  centre  of  the  tube,  while  a  ring  or  hollow  cylinder  of 
water  is  considered  to  be  nearly  at  rest  all  around  it.  The  tables 
at  the  end  of  this  department  exhibit  this  decreased  velocity  in  tubes 
of  various  sizes. 

Velocity  of  Water  in  Ditches. 

It  is  often  of  great  practical  utility  to  know  what  amount  of  wa- 
ter may  be  carried  off  in  draining,  or  supplied  in  irrigation,  by 
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channels  of  any  given  size  and  descent.  The  following  rule  will 
apply  to  all  cases,  fh>m  the  plow-fturrow  to  the  mill-race,  or  even  to 
the  large  river,  and  may  be  used  by  any  boy  who  understands  com- 
mon arithmetic. 

To  ascertain  the  mean  {(n'  average)  velocity  of  water  in  a  Hra^ht 
channel  of  equal  size  throughout : 

Let/=3the  fall  in  one  mile  in  inches; 

Let  (t=the  hydraulic  mean  depth ; 

Let  t;=velocity  in  inches  per  second ; 

Then  r=l,23\/a7^— or,  in  plain  words,  the  velocity  is  equal  to 
the  hydraulic  mean  depth  multiplied  by  the  fall,  with  the  square 
root  of  this  product  extracted,  and  then  multiplied  by  1 .23 

The  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  a  quantity,  which  when  multiplied  by 
the  perimeter*  of  the  channel  in  contact  with  the  water,  gives  an 
area  equal  t^  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  stream  of  water. 

This  rule  may  be  rendered  quite  plain  by  an  example.  Suppose 
a  smooth  furrow  is  cut  six  inches  wide  and  four  inches  deep,  with 
perpendicular  sides,  and  that  it  descends  (me  inch  in  a  rod ;  to  find 
the  quantity  of  water  that  will  flow  through  it.  One  inch  fall  in  ft 
rod  is  320  inches  in  a  mile.  The  perimeter  in  contact  with  the 
water  will  be  six  inches  on  the  bottom,  and  four  inches  in  each 
8ide3sl4  inches.  The  area  of  the  cross  section  will  be  6  times  4sa 
24,  which  divided  by  14,  the  perimeter,  gives  1.7=the  hy^nulic 
mean  depth.    Then,  by  applying  the  preceding  rule : 

r=l. 23 v/320x  1.7=1. 23x7.4=9.1  inches,  the  velocity  per 
second  ;  which  would  be  about  one  gallon  per  second,  or  a  hogs- 
head per  minute. 

An  open  ditch,  therefore,  conveying  a  stream  of  this  size,  would 
carry  oflF  in  three  hours,  from  an  acre  of  land,  all  the  water  which 
might  fall  by  half  an  inch  of  rain  during  the  wet  season ;  for  half 
an  inch  of  rain  would  be  180  hogsheads  per  acre,  sixty  of  which 
would  pass  off  each  hour  ;  or  it  would  supply  in  three  hours,  by 
the  process  of  irrigation,  as  much  water  as  a  heavy  shower  of  half 
an  inch.  Where  the  descent  is  greater,  the  increased  quantity  may 
be  readily  calculated  by  the  rule  given.  The  capacity  of  smooth- 
sided  underground  channels  may  be  determined  in  the  same  way ; 
but  if  built  of  rough  stones,  great  allowance  must  be  made. 

^The  perimeter  it  the  eMregate  breadth  of  the  diflereat  odeeof  the  chaimeL 
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In  eommoD  practice,  however,  considerable  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  rough  sides,  which  tend  to  impede  the  current  in  small 
ditches.  By  this  rule,  the  exact  degree  of  descent  in  a  sixty-mile 
<<  level ''  of  the  Erie  canal,  was  calculated,  so  that  the  current  might 
be  precisely  half  a  mile  per  hour ;  the  canal  was  dug  and  completed 
according  to  this  calculation.  When  the  water  was  let  in,  the 
whole  channel  filled  evenly  from  one  end  to  the  other,  with  a  cur 
rent  of  precisely  half  a  mile  an  hour. 

Levelling  Instruments. 

The  simplest  mode  ot  levelling  or  ascertaining  the  slope  for  ditcheS) 
is  to  cut  a  few  yards  of  the  ditch  so  that  water  may  stand  in  it,  and 
then  to  set  two  sticks  perpendicularly,  both  rising  to  an  equal 
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height  above  the  surface.  The  sticks  should  be  measured  at  equal 
distances  from  the  top  downwards,  and  marked,  and  then  pressed 
into  the  earth  till  the  water  reaches  the  mark.  The  level  may  then 
be  determined  with  much  accuracy  by  "sighting''  over  the  tops  of 
these  sticks.  The  annexed  figure  exhibits  this  arrangement.  The 
shorter  the  stick,  and  the  longer  the  piece  of  water,  the  less  w^U  be 
the  liability  to  error. 

The  following  simple  mode  may  be 
sufiiciently  accurate  where  the  descent 
of  the  ditch  is  considerable.  A,  (Fig. 
74,)  is  a  common  square,  placed  in  a 
slit  in  the  top  of  the  stake  B.  By  means 
of  a  plumb-line,  the  square  is  brought 
to  a  level,  when  a  thumb  screw  at  C 
fixes  it  fast.  If  the  square  is  two  feet . 
long,  and  is  so  carefully  adjusted  by 
means  of  the  plumb-line,  as  not  to  vary 
more  than  the  twentieth  of  an  inch  from 
a  true  level,  which  is  easily  accomplish- 
ed ;  then,  a  twentieth  of  an  inch  in  two 
feet  will  be  one  inch  in  forty  feet,  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  accuracy  for  many  cases. 
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Where  greater  accaracy  is  required,  as  in  long  and  nearly  level 
ditches,  the  "  water  level "  may  be  used.  It  may  be  made  of  a  lead 
tube  about  three  feet  long,  b«it  up  sn  inch  or  two  at  each  end,  and 
stiflfened  by  festening  to  a  wooden  bar,  A,  B,  (Fig.  76.)    Into  each 

^end  is  cemented,  with  sealing-wax, 
a  small  and  thin  vial  with  the  bot- 
tom broken  off,  so  that  when  the 
tube  is  filled  with  water,  it  may  rise 
freely  into  the  vials.  If  the  tube  be 
now  filled  with  water  colored  with 
cochineal  or  any  dye-stuff,  and  then 
placed  upon  the  tripod  C,  by  look- 
pj^  75  ing  across  the  two  surfaces  of  liquid 

in  the  vials,  an  accurate  level  may  be  obtained.  When  not  in 
use,  a  cork  is  placed  into  each  vial.  ^<  Sights"  of  equal  height, 
fi^tstened  to  pieces  of  cork  floating  on  the  water,  as  shown 
in  Pig.  76,  give  a  more  distinct  line.  The  sights  are  formed 
of  fine  threads  or  hairs  stretched  across  the  square  openings. 
To  ascertain  whether  these  threads  are  both  of  equal  heights 
above  the  water,  let  a  mark  be  made  where  they  inter- 
sect some  distant  object ;  then  reverse  the  instrument,  or 
turn  it  end  for  end,  and  observe  whether  the  threads  cross  the  same 
mark.  If  they  do,  the  instrument  is  correct ;  but  if  they  do  not, 
then  one  of  the  sights  must  be  raised  or  lowered  until  properly  ad- 
justed. 

In  lajring  out  canals  and  railroads,  where  extreme  accuracy  is  need- 
ed, the  spirit  level  attached  to  a  telescope  is  used.  So  great  is  the 
perfection  of  this  instrument,  that  separate  lines  of  levels  have  been 
run  with  it  for  sixty  miles  without  varying  one  inch  for  the  whole 
distance. 

The  use  of  a  cheap  and  simple  instrument  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  descent  of  ditches,  with  ease  and  precision,  before  com- 
mencing with  the  spade,  wUl  save  a  vast  amount  of  the  trouble  and 
expense  which  those  often  meet  with,  whose  only  method  is  to 
^^  cut  and  try  J^ 
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HtDEAULIC  SfACHINSS 

Machines  for  raising 
water  are  of  frequent 
use  on  every  farm.  One 
of  the  simplest  contri- 
vances for  this  purpose, 
is  the  screw  ofArchimedes, 
It  may  be  easily  made  by 

winding    a    lead    tube  fw.  77. 

around  a  wooden  cylinder  or  rod,  (Fig.  77,)  in  the  form  of  a  screw. 
When  placed  in  an  inclined  position,  with  one  end  in  water,  and 
made  to  revolve,  the  water  resting  at  the  lower  side  of  each  turn  of 
the  screw,  is  gradually  carried  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  dis- 
charged at  the  upper  extremity.  Its  simplicity  and  small  liabili- 
to  get  out  of  order,  renders  the  Archimedian  screw  sometimes  use- 
ful, where  water  is  to  be  raised  from  an  open  stream  to  a  short  dis- 
tance, as  for  irrigation ;  the  motion  being  easily  imparted  to  it  by 
means  of  a  small  water-wheel  driven  by  the  stream. 

Great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  commm  jminp  for  farms 
within  the  past  ten  years.  The  best  cast-iron  pumps,  made  almost 
wholly  of  this  metal,  fkr  exceed  in  durability  and  ease  of  working, 
those  formerly  constructed  of  wood,  and  excel  all  others  in  cheap- 
ness. 

The  most  perfect  pump,  perhaps,  in  present  use  is  the 
best  constructed  chain-pumpj  a  cross  section  of  which  is 
shown  in  Fig.  78.  The  chain  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly 
on  the  angular  wheel  by  means  of  a  winch  attached  to  the*  I 
upper  one,  and  being  furnished  with  a  regular  succession 
of  metallic  discs  which  nearly  fit  die  bore  in  the  tube  a^\ 
tiie  water  is  carried  up  in  large  quantities.  When  the : 
motion  is  discontinued,  the  water  settles  down  again  into 
the  well,  and  consequently  this  pump  Is  not  liable  to  ac- 
cident by  freezing.  By  sweeping  rapidly  through  the 
water,  it  preserves  it  in  better  condition  and  prevents 
stagnation.  The  friction  being  very  small,  it  will  last 
a  bng  time  without  wearing  out. 

^  Fto.78. 
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One  of  the  most  ingeiiious  and  useful  machines  for  elevaing  water 
is  the  water  ram.  It  might  be  employed  with  great  advantage  on 
many  farms,  were  its  principle  and  mode  of  action  better  under- 
stood. By  means  of  a  small  stream,  with  only  a  few  feet  &11,  a 
current  of  water  may  be  driven  to  an  elevation  of  fifty  to  a  hun- 
dred feet  above,  and  conveyed  on  a  higher  level  to  pasture  fields 
for  irrigation,  or  to  cattle-yards  for  supplying  drink  to  domestic 
animals,  or  to  the  kitchen  of  dwellings  for  culinary  purposes. 

Its  power  depends  on  the  mo- 
mentum of  the  stream.  Its  princi- 
pal parts  are  the  reservoir  or  air 
chamber.  A,  Fig.  79,  the  supply 
pipe  B,  and  the  discharge  pipe  C. 
The  running  stream  rushes  down 
the  supply  pipe  B,  and  striking 
the  waste  valve  D,  closes  it.  The 
stream  being  thus  suddenly  stopped,  its  momentum  opens  the  valve 
E  upwards,  and  drives  the  water  into  the  reservoir  A,  until  the  air 
within  being  compressed  into  a  smaller  space,  by  its  elasticity, 
presses  down  upon  the  water  and  again  closes  the  valve  £.  The 
water  in  the  supply  pipe  B,  has  by  tliis  time  expended  its  mo- 
mentum and  stopped  running;  therefore  the  valve  D  drops 
open  again,  and  permits  it  to  escape.  It  recommences  running, 
until  its  force  again  closes  the  waste  valve  D,  and  a  second  portion 
of  water  is  driven  into  the  reservoir  as  before,  and  so  it  repeatedly 
continues.  The  great  force  of  the  compressed  air  in  the  reservoir 
drives  the  water  up  the  discharge  pipe  C  to  any  required  height  or 
distance. 

The  mere  weight  of  the  water  will  only  cause  it  to  rise  as  Iiigh  as 
the  fountain  head;  but  like  the  momentum  of  a  hammer, 
which  drives  a  nail  into  a  solid  beam,  wliich  a  hundred  pounds 
would  not  do  by  pressure,  the  striking-force  of  the  stream  exerts 
great  power. 

The  discharge  pipe  C,  is  usually  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
the  supply  pipe  should  not  be  less  than  an  inch.  A  fall  of  two  or 
three  feet  in  the  stream,  with  not  less  than  half  a  gallon  of  water 
per  minute,  with  a  supply  pipe  forty  feet  long  will  elevate  water  to 
a  height  as  great  as  the  strength  of  common  half  inch  lead  pipe 
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win  bear.*  The  greater  the  height  in  proportion  to  the  fall  of  the 
stream,  the  less  vfiU  be  the  quantity  of  water  elevated  as  compared 
with  the  quantity  flowing  in  the  stream. 

Unlike  a  pump,  there  is  no  friction  or  rubbing  of  parts  in  the 
water-ram,  and  it  will  act  for  years  without  repairs,  continuing 
through  day  and  night  its  constant  and  regular  pulsations,  unaltered 
and  unobserved. 

Waves. 

An  inverted  syphon,  or  bent  tube  like  that  shown  in  Fig.  80, 
may  be  used  to  exhibit  the  principle  on  which  depends  the  motion 
of  the  waves  of  the  sea.  The  action  of  the  waves  on  shores  and 
banks,  and  the  inroads  which  they  make  upon  fiBirms  situated  on  the 
borders  of  lakes  and  large  rivers,  present  an  interesting  subject  of 
inquiry. 

If  the  bent  tube.  Fig.  80,  be  nearly  filled  with  wa- 
ter, and  the  surface  be  driven  down  in  one  branch  by 
blowing  suddenly  into  it,  the  liquid  will  rise  in  the 
other  branch.  The  increased  weight  or  head  of  this  I 
raised  column,  will  cause  it  to  fall  again,  its  mo- 
mentum carrying  it  down  below  a  level,  and  driving 
the  water  up  the  other  branch.  The  surfaces  ^^'  »• 
will  therefore  continue  to  vibrate,  until  the  force  is  spent.  The  rising 
and  falling  of  waves  depend  on  a  similar  action.  The  wind  by  blow- 
ing strongly  on  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  lake  or  sea,  causes  a  de- 
pression, and  produces  a  corresponding  rise  on  the  adjacent  surface. 
The  raised  portion  then  fells  by  its  weight,  with  the  added  force  of 
the  wind  upon  it,  until  the  vibrations  increase  into  large  waves. 

The  waves  thus  produced  have  a  progressive  motion,  (for  rea- 
sons to  be  presently  shown,)  as  every  one  has  observed.  A  curious 
optical  deception  attending  this  advancing  motion,  has  induced 
many  to  believe  that  the  water  itself  is  rolling  onward.  But  this 
is  not  the  fact.  The  boat  which  floats  upon  the  waves  is  not  carried 
forward  with  thefia ;  they  pass  underneath,  now  lifting  it  on  their 
summits,  and  now  letting  it  sink  into  the  hollows  between.    The 

*  When  water  it  raised  to  a  eonnderable  eleTalioo  by  meant  of  the  water-ram,  the  resenroir  matt 
poitett  great  ttrengtta.  If  the  height  be  one  hmidred  feet  the  prettore,  at  thown  on  a  former  page,  la 
■bout  fortj-foar  poondt  to  the  iqtiare  inch.  With  an  internal  torftce,  therefore,  of  only  two  tqoara 
ftet,  the  ibrce  exerted  by  the  colomn  of  water,  tending  to  bortt  the  retenroir,  would  be  equal  to  mortt 
than  twelve  ttootand  poondt. 
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same  effect  maj  be  observed  with  the  water-fowl  which  sits  upon 
the  surface.  It  often  happens,  indeed,  that  the  waves  on  a  river 
roll  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  current  itself. 

If  a  cloth  be  laid  over  a  number  of  parallel  rollers,  so  £ur  apart 
as  to  allow  the  cloth  to  fiOl  between  them,  and  a  progressive  mo- 
tion be  then  given  to  them,  the  cloth  remaining  stationary,  a  good 
representation  of  waves  will  be  afforded,  and  the  cloth  will  appear 
to  advance.  Or  if  a  strip  of  cloth  be  laid  on  a  floor,  repeated 
jerks  at  one  end  will  produce  a  «dmilar  illusion. 


Fn».  81. 

It  is  only  the  form  of  the  wave,  and  not  the  water  which  com- 
poses it,  which  has  an  onward  motion.  Let  the  dark  line  in  Fig. 
81,  represent  the  surfiice  of  the  water.  A,  is  the  crest  of  one  of 
the  waves,  and  being  higher  than  the  surface  at  B,  it  has  a  tenden- 
cy to  fall  and  B  to  rise.  But  the  momentum  thus  acquired  carries 
these  points  so  far  that  they  interchange  levels.  The  same  change 
takes  place  with  the  other  waves,  and  the  dotted  line  shows  the 
newly  formed  surface  as  the  water  thus  sinks  in  one  place  and  rises 
in  another.  The  same  process  is  again  repeated  and  each  wave 
thus  advances  farther  on,  and  the  progressive  motion  is  continually 
kept  up. 

Each  wave  contains,  at  any  one  moment,  particles  in  all  possible 
stages  of  their  oscillation ;  some  rising  and  some  &lling ;  some  at 
the  top  and  and  some  at  the  bottom ;  and  the  distance  from  any 
row  of  particles  to  the  next  row  that  is  in  precisely  the  same  stage 
of  oscillation,  is  called  breadth  of  the  wave,  that  is,  the  distance 
from  crest  to  crest  or  from  hollow  to  hollow. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  risii^  and  falling  of 
waves,  and  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum ;  and  it  is  a  very  interest* 
ing  and  remarkable  iact  that  a  wave  always  travels  its  own  breadth 
in  precisely  the  same  time  that  a  pendulum  whose  length  is  equal 
to  that  breadth,  performs  one  vibration.  Thus,  a  pendulum  39| 
inches  long  beats  once  in  each  second ;  and  a  wave  whose  breadth 
Is  39|  inches  travels  that  breadth  in  one  second.  The  length  of  a 
pendulum  must  be  increased  as  the  square  of  the  time  for  its  vl« 
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brains;  that  is^to  beat  bat  onoe  In  two  seeooiiBi  it  must  be  four 
times  as  long  as  for  one  second ;  to  beat  onee  In  tbree  seconds^  it 
must  be  nine  times  as  long,  and  so  on.  In  the  wane  way  waves 
which  travel  their  breadth  in  two  seconds  are  four  times  as  wide 
as  those  travelling  their  breadth  in  one  second ;  and  thus  their 
breadth,  and  consequently  their  speed,  increases  as  the  square  of  the 
time.  Large  waves  therefore  roll  onward  with  fyn  greater  velocity 
than  small  ones.  If  only  thirty-nine  inches  wide,  they  move  about 
two  and  a  quarter  miles  an  hour,  and  pass  once  each  second;  if 

13  ft.  wide,  they  move  4^  miles  an  hour,  passing  once  in  2  seconds. 

52       do  do        9|^        do  do  4    do 

209        do  do      18  do  do  8    do 

836        do  do      36  do  do  16    do 

Although  the  water  itself  does  not  advance  where  there  is  much 
depth,  yet  when  it  reaches  a  shore  or  beach,  the  hard  and  shallow 
bottom  prevents  it  from  fidling  or  subsiding,  and  it  then  rolls  on- 
ward with  a  real  progressive  motion  by  the  momentum  it  has  ac- 
quired, and  breaks  into  foam  and  lashes  the  earth  and  rocks.  The 
sea  billows  are  sometimes  twenty-five  feet  in  devation,*  and  when 
these  advance  upon  a  stranded  ship  on  a  lee  shore,  with  the  speed 
of  a  locomotive,  their  effects  are  in  the  highest  degree  appalling, 
and  iron  bolts  are  snapped  and  massive  timbers  crushed  beneath 
their  violence. 

To  prevent  the  inroads  of  lake  waves  upon  land,  the  remedies 
must  vary  with  circumstances.  The  difficulty  would  be  small  if 
the  water  always  stood  at  the  same  height.  The  greatest  mischief 
is  usually  done  when  they  rise  over  the  beach  of  sand  and  gravel 
which  they  have  beaten  for  centuries.  Wooden  bulwarks  soon 
decay.  Where  loose  stone  can  be  had  in  large  quantities  they  may 
be  cheapest ;  but  they  are  not  unfrequently  placed  too  near  low- 
water-mark  to  protect  the  banks.  Substances  which  offer  a  gradual 
impediment  to  the  waves  are  often  quite  effectual,  though  not  for- 
midable in  themselves.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  so  slender  a 
plant  as  the  bull-rush,  growing  in  water  several  feet  deep,  will 
destroy  the  force  of  waves.  If  it  grew  only  near  the  shore,  wh^6 
tlie  water  has  progressive  motion,  it  would  soon  be  dashed  in  heaps 
on  the  beach.    Parallfel  hedge  rows  of  the  ozier  willow,  protected 

•  No  authentic  measnremem  gives  the  perpeodioiilar  beigbt  of  Wifre*  mofe  than  tweoCf-iTt  fbel.^ 

[Assembly,  No.  160.]  44  ^  , 
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by  a  wooden  barrier  until  well-grown  and  established,  would  in 
many  eases  prove  efficient. 
Stone  and  timber  bulwarks  are  often  made  needlessly  liable  to 

injury  by  being  built  nearly 
perpendicular,  and  the  waves 
break  suddenly  and  with  ftdl 
force,  like  the  blows  of  a 
^^'  ®*  sledge  against  them.    A  bet- 

ter form  is  shown  in  Fig.  82,  where  a  slope  is  first  presented 
to  weaken  their  force  without  imposing  a  full  resistance,  and 
their  strength  is  gradually  spent  as  they  rise  in  a  curve.  It  is 
on  this  principle  that  the  stability  of  the  world-renowned  Eddystone 
lighthouse  depends.  The  base  spreads  out  in  every  direction  like 
the  trunk  of  a  tree  at  the  roots  ;  and  although  the  spray  is  some- 
times dashed  over  its  lofty  summit  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  it 
has  stood  unshaken  on  its  rocky  base  far  out  in  the  sea,  against  the 
billows  and  tempests  for  nearly  a  century. 

[  APPENDIX  TO  HYDROSTATICS  AND  HYDRAULICS.  ] 

Specific  Gravities. 

In  connection  with  Hydrostatics,  the  subject  of  the  Specific 
Gravities  of  bodies  should  not  be  omitted.  The  specific  gravity 
of  a  substance  is  its  comparative  weight  with  some  other  substance, 
an  equal  bulk  of  each  being  taken.  Water  is  usually  taken  as  the 
standard  for  comparison. 

To  ascertain  the  specific  gravity,  weigh  the  body  both  in  and 
out  of  water,  and  observe  the  diflference  j  then  divide  the  whole 
weight  by  this  difference,  and  the  quotient  will  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  body.  For  example, — ^if  a  stone  weighs  12  lbs.  out 
of  water,  and  7  lbs.  in  water,  divide  12  by  5,  and  the  quotient  is 
2.4 — which  shows  that  the  stone  is  2j\  times  heavier  than  water. 

When  the  substance  is  lighter  than  water,  it  is  loaded  down  by  a 
weight,  and  allowance  is  made  for  the  load's  difference  of  weight  in 
air  and  water. 

A  knowledge  of  the  relative  weights  of  various  substances  often 
becomes  useful  in  different  ways ;  a  table  of  some  of  the  more  com- 
men  substances  is  given  bdow. — 
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Table  of  Specific  Gravities. 

Gold,  pure, 19.36 

«      standard, 17.16 

Mercury, 13.58 

Lead, 11.35 

Silver, • 10 .  50 

Copper, 8.82 

Iron , 7 .  78 

Iron,  cast, • 7.20 

Steel, 7.82 

Brass,  common, 7.82 

Tin,  .•... 7,29 

Zinc, 6.86 

Stones  and  Eartlis. 

Brick,...  V 1.90 

Chalk,    2.25  to  2.66 

Clay, 1.93 

Coal,  anthracite,  about, 1 .53 

Goal,  bituminous, 1.27 

Charcoal, 44 

Earth,  loose,  about, 1  •  50 

Flint, 2.58 

Granite,  about, 2.65 

Gypsum, 1.87  to  2.17 

Limestone, .'.  2.38  to  3.17 

Lime,  quick, 80 

Marble, 2.56  to  2.69 

Peat, 0.60  to  1.32 

Salt,  common, 2.13 

Sand, 1.80 

Slate, •..    2.67 

Woods— Dry. 

Green  wood  often  loses  cme-third  of  its  weight  by  seasoning,  and 
sometimes  more.  The  same  kind  varies  in  compactness,  with  soil, 
growth,  exposure  and  age  of  the  trees. 
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Apple, 68to    .79 

Ash,  white, 72to    .84 

Beech, .72to    .85 

Box, 91  to  1.32 

Cheny, • • .     .71 

Cork, 24 

Ehn, ;    .68  to    .67 

Hickory, 84  to  1.00 

Maple, 65to    .75 

Pine,  white, .47  to    .66 

"    yellow, 66to    .66 

Oak,Engli8h, 93to  1.17 

«     white,..,..... 86 

«     live, 94to  1.12 

Poplar,  Lombardy, •     .40 

Pear, 66 

Plum, 78 

Sassafras, .48 

Walnut, 67 

Willow, 58 

Miscellaneous. 

Beeswax,    • • ••       .96 

Butter, .94 

Honey, * •....     1.45 

Lard, 94 

Milk, 1.03 

Oil,linseed, 94 

<<    whale, 92 

«   turpentine, •      .87 

Sea  water, 1.02 

Sugar, 1.60 

Tallow, 93 

Vinegar, 1.01  to  1.08 
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Wdghis  (fa  cubic  foot  ofvmtiom  suhskmces. 

Cast  iton, • »•••••  450 pounds. 

Water, 62     « 

Wbitepine,  seasoned,  about,.  •••••••.  30      ^ 

Whiteoak,       «           «      62      « 

Loose  earth,  about, • 95      ^< 

Common  soil,  compact,  about, 124      ^^ 

Clay,  about, 135      << 

day  with  stones,  about, ...••  160      ^ 

Brick,  about, 125      " 

Bulk  of  a  ton  ofd^erent  substancts. 

23  cubic  feet  of  sand,  18  cubic  feet  of  earth,  or  17  cubic  feet  of 
clay,  make  a  ton.  18  cubic  feet  of  gravel  or  earth  before  digging, 
make  27  cubic  feet  when  dug;  or  the  bulk  is  increased  as  th»e  to 
two.  Therefore,  in  filling  a  drain  two  feet  deep  above  the  tfle  or 
stones,  the  earth  should  be  heaped  up  a  foot  above  the  sulfide,  to 
settle  even  with  it  when  the  earth  is  shovelled  loosely  in. 

Table  showing  the  amountof  water  discharged  per  minute  flmmgh 
an  orifice  one  inch  in  diameter ;  also  through  a  tube  one  inch  in  dl* 
ameter  and  two  inches  long ;  according  to  experiment.  To  asoei^ 
tain  the  amount  in  gall<ms,  divide  the  cubic  inches  by  231. 


1  Paris  foot.* 2,722  cubic  inches.    3,539  cubic  inches. 
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.  3,846  <<  5,002 

.  4,710  «  6,126 

•  5,436  «  7,070 
.  6,075  «  7,900 
.  6,654  <<  8,654 
.  7,183  <<  9,340 
.  7,672  "  9,975 
.  8,135  "  10,679 

•  8,574  «  11,151 
,  8,990  «  11,693 
.  9,384  ^  12,205 

•  9,764  «  12,699 
.10,130  «  13,177 
.10,472  "  13,620 
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The  following  table  shows  the  height  of  a  he&d  of  water  required 
to  overcome  the  friction  in  horizontal  pipes  100  feet  long>  and  to 
produce  a  certain  velocity ;  according  to  Smeaton  : 


Bouoi 
wmM. 

1  VOOT. 

UVBT. 

nan. 

3] 

mr. 

4rr. 

6rr. 

lin. 

4.6  in. 

16.7  in. 

as.iin. 

4ft.0.7iii. 

10  ft.  1.0  in. 

17  A.  10.0  in. 

28ft.0.SiB. 

1 

U.l 

S3.3 

11 

10.6 

18 

8.1 

1 

17.5 

u.e 

14 

0.0 

u 

14.0 

11.1 

1.6 

U 

u 

11.7 

11.3 

n 

10.0 

10.6 

1.1 

a 

8.7 

6.6 

H 

7.8 

11.6 

H 

7.0 

11.6 

6.8 

9 

6.0 

8.2 

11.7 

H 

6.0 

6.3 

6.6 

0.0 

i 

4.4 

3.1 

9.7 

6.0 

Look  for  the  velocity  of  the  water  per  second,  in  the  pipe,  in 
the  upper  line ;  and  in  the  column  beneath  it,  and  opposite  the 
given  diameter  of  the  pipe,  is  the  height  of  the  column  or  head 
required  to  obtain  the  required  velocity. 

To  And  the  quantity  of  water  discharged  each  minute,  multiply 
the  velocity  by  12,  which  will  give  the  inches  per  second ;  then 
multiply  this  product  by  60,  which  will  give  the  inches  per  minute ; 
then,  to  change  these  cylindrical  inches  into  cubic  inches,  multiply 
by  4  and  divide  by  5.*  Divide  the  cubic  inches  by  231,  and  the 
result  will  be  gallons. 

By  comparing  this  table  with  the  next  preceding,  we  shall  per- 
ceive that  the  water  flows  from  three  to  four  times  as  fast  through 
the  tube  two  inches  long,  as  through  a  tube  one  hundred  feet  long ; 
the  diameter  of  the  tube  and  the  head  of  water  being  the  same. 

Contents  of  Cisterns. 

A  simple  rule  to  determine  the  contents  of  a  cistern,  circular  in 
fbrm,  and  of  equal  size  at  top  and  bottom,  is  the  following :  Find 
the  depth  and  diameter  in  inches ;  square  the  diameter,  and  multi- 
ply the  square  by  the  decimal  .0034,  which  will  give  the  quantity 
in  gallons!  for  one  inch  in  depth.    Multiply  this  by  the  depth,  and 

*Tliit  giTM  the  enbio  inches  Tery  neexlf ;  bvt  to  be  more  nccvnte,  mnltiply  by  the  deeimal  .7864» 
iiliich  reprvtenta  the  diflerenoe  between  the  vea  of  a  aqonre  and  of  a  circle. 

fThia  k  the  etandard  galon  of  231  cnbic  inches.  The  gallon  of  the  Slate  of  New-York  oootabl 
an. 184  cubie  ioebee,  or  8  poonde  at  its  nuodniam  density 
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divide  by  31 J^,  and  the  result  will  be  the  number  of  barrels  the  ds- 
tern  will  hold. 

For  each  foot  in  depth,  the  number  of  barrels  answering  to  the 
di£Cerent  diameters  are, 

For5  feetdiam., 4.66ban:el8. 

6  «  6.71     ^ 

7  «  9.18      '■' 

8  "  11.98     « 

9  «  16.10     « 

10        "  18.66     ^ 

By  the  rule  above  given,  the  contents  of  barn-yard  cisterns  and 
manure  tanks  may  be  easQy  calculated  for  any  size  whatever. 

Cisterns,  unless  adapted  in  size  to  the  quantity  of  water  they  are 
to  receive,  occasion  a  waste,  either  in  the  expense  of  the  cist«m  or 
of  the  water.  Before  constructing  one,  therefore,  the  necessary 
calculation  should  be  made.  To  furnish  a  certain  supply,  it  should 
hold  enough  to  last  two  months.  The  average  depth  of  rain  which 
&]ls  in  this  latitude,  although  varying  considerably  with  season  and 
locality,  may  be  set  down  at  three  feet,  and  it  rarely  exceeds  seven 
inches  for  two  months.  The  size  of  the  cistern,  therefore,  need 
never  exceed  that  of  a  body  of  water  on  the  whole  roof  of  the  build- 
ing seven  inches  deep.  To  ascertain  the  amount  of  this,  multiply 
the  length  by  the  breadth  of  the  building,  reduce  this  to  inches,  and 
divide  the  product  by  231,  and  the  quotient  wUl  be  gallons  for  each 
inch  of  depth.  Multiplying  by  7,  will  give  the  ftiH  amount  for  two 
months  rain  falling  upon  the  roof.  Divide  by  31 J^,  the  quotient  will 
be  barrels.  This  will  be  about  fourteen  barrels  for  every  surfistce 
ofroof  ten  feet  square  when  measured  horizontally.  Therefore  a 
cistern  for  a  bam  30  by  40  feet,  should  hold  168  barrels ;  that  is, 
as  large  as  one  ten  feet  in  diameter  and  nine  feet  deep.  Such  a 
cistern  would  supply,  with  only  30  inches  of  rain  yearly,  no  less 
than  630  barrels,  or  nearly  two  a  day.  Many  of  the  cisterns  in  the 
country  do  not  save  half  the  water  that  falls  during  rainy  seasons, 
and  M  in  times  of  drouth. 
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PNEUMATICS. 

Pneumatics  treats  of  the  mechanical  properties  of  air. 

The  atmosphere  which  covers  the  earth,  extends  upwards  to  a 
height  of  many  miles.  Although  at  the  earth's  sur&ce  it  is  eight 
hundred  times  lighter  than  water,  yet  from  its  great  height  it  press- 
es upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  as  heavily  as  a  depth  of  thirty- 
three  feet  of  water.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  fifteen  pounds  in  eve- 
ry square  inch,  or  more  than  two  thousand  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  This  enormous  weight  would  instantly  crush  us,  did  not  air, 
like  liquids,  press  in  every  direction  so  that  the  upward  exactly 
counterbalances  the  downward  pressure,  and  the  air  within  the 
body  counteracts  that  without. 

Tlie  weight  of  tiie  atmosphere  is  strildngly  shown  by  means  of 
an  air-pump,  which  pumps  the  air  from  a  glass  vessel  placed  mouth 
downwards,  upon  the  brass  plate  of  the  machine.  When  the  air 
is  pumped  out,  and  the  upward  or  counterbalancing  air  removed, 
so  heavy  is  the  load  upon  the  glass  vessel,  that  a  strong  man  could 
scarcely  remove  it  Irom  the  plate  though  it  be  no  larger  than  a 
small  tumbler.  A  glass  jar  with  a  mouth  six  inches  across  would 
require  a  force  equal  to  nearly  four  hundred  pounds  to  remove  it. 
If  there  be  a  glass  vessel  open  at  both  ends,  the  hand  placed  on  tiie 
top  may  be  held  so  firmly  by  the  pressure,  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
moved until  the  air  is  again  admitted  below.  If  a  thin  plate  of 
glass  be  placed  on  the  top  of  this  open  vessel,  on  pumping  out  the 
air,  the  weight  will  suddenly  crush  it  with  a  noise  like  the  re- 
port of  a  gun. 

It  is  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  water,  that  drives  it 
up  the  barrel  of  a  pump  as  soon  as  the  air  is  pumped  out  from  the 
the  inside.  Hence  the  reason  that  pumps  can  never  be  made 
to  draw  water  more  than  thirty-three  feet  below  the  piston,  a 
height  corresponding  to  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere. 

On  the  same  principle  the  barometer  is  made.  It  consists  of  a 
glass  tube,  neariy  three  feet  long,  open  at  one  end,  and  which  is 
filled  with  mercury,  a  liquid  nearly  fourteen  times  heavier  than  wa- 
ter. The  open  end  is  placed  downwards  in  a  cup  of  mercury. 
The  weight  of  the  mercury  in  the  tube  causes  it  to  descend  until 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  mercury  in  the  cup  pre- 
nerves  an  equilibrium,  which  takes  place  when  the  column  in  the 
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tube  has  Men  to  about  two  feet  and  a  half  high,  the  upper  part  of 
the  tube  being  left  a  perfect  vacuum,  as  no  air  can  enter.  Now, 
as  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury  depends  alone  upon  the 
weight  of  the  atmosphere,  then  whenever  the  air  becomes  lighter  or 
heavier,  as  it  constantly  does  during  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
the  rising  or  &Iling  of  the  column  indicates  these  changes  ;  and, 
what  is  very  important,  it  shows  the  approaching  changes  of  the 
weather  several  hours  before  they  actually  take  place.  Hence,  it 
fhmishes  the  best  known  mode  of  foretdling  the  weather.  When 
the  mercury  fisdls,  showing  that  the  atmosphere  is  becoming  lighter, 
it  indicates  the  approach  of  storms  or  rain ;  when  it  rises,  a  settled 
or  &ir  sky  follows.  These  are  often  foreshown  before  there  is  any 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky.  For  this  reason,  the  ba- 
rometer is  sometimes  called  a  weather-glass.  It  is  of  the  greatest 
value  to  navigators  at  sea.  Long  voyages  which  formerly  required 
a  year,  have  been  made  in  eight  months  by  means  of  the  assistance 
afforded  by  the  barometer,  admitting  a  ftill  spread  of  canvass  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  from  the  certainty  of  its  predictions.  There 
is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  its  use  would  be  of  eminent  advantage  in 
large  farming  establishments,  more  especially  during  the  precarious 
seasons  of  haying  and  harvesting. 

The  barometer  is  an  instrument  of  great  value  in  determining 
with  little  labor,  and  with  considerable  accuracy,  the  heights  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  the  leading  points  of  an  extensive  district  of 
country.  In  rising  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  weight  of  the 
air  above  us  becomes  less ;  that  is,  the  pressure  of  the  air  upon 
the  barometer  decreases,  and  the  column  of  mercury  gradually  &l]s 
as  we  ascend.  To  determine,  therefore,  the  height  of  a  mountain, 
we  have  only  to  place  one  barometer  at  its  foot  while  another 
stands  at  the  top ;  and  then  by  observing  the  difference  in  the 
height  of  the  mercury,  we  are  enabled  to  calculate  the  height  of 
the  mountain.  The  following  table  shows  how  much  the  barome* 
ter  Ms  at  different  altitudes,  thirty  inches  being  taken  for  the  sea 
level  :• 

•  The  merctiry  rarely  ftaads  a0  high  m  30  inches  at  the  levdof  the  sea,  the  mean  height  being  about 
SQ^mchea.  Bmthkdoeenota£bctthenM»orememorhMghti, whicbisdetanniiiadnatbribeMiad 
hfoight  but  only  by  the  4^gkrme%  inhtigfata. 
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At  1000  feet  above  the  sea,  the  column  falls  to  28 .  91  inches. 

2000        "  "  "  "       27.86  " 

3000        «  "  ^<  "        26.85  " 

4000        "  "  "  "        25.87  ^ 

6000        «  «  «  "        24.93  " 

Imile  "  «  «        24.67  « 

2  "  "  "  "  ••...  20.29  ^ 

8  «  «  «  «        16.68  « 

4  «  «  w  «        13.72  ^ 

5  "  «  "  "        11.28  « 

10  «  «  «  «        4.24  " 

15  «  «  "  «        1.60  ^ 

20  «  "  "  "        0.95  " 

At  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  barometer  falls  about  one  hundreth 
of  an  inch  for  a  rise  of  nine  feet ;  or  a  little  more  than  the  tenth  of 
an  inch  for  a  rise  of  one  hundred  feet.  At  a  height  of  one  mile  it 
requires  about  eleven  feet  rise  to  sink  the  mercury  a  hundreth  of 
an  inch. 

In  selecting  land  in  mountainous  districts  of  the  country,  where 
degrees  of  frost  increase  with  increased  altitudes,  and  where  the 
height  of  one  portion  above  another  has  an  important  relation  to 
the  cost  of  drawing  loads  up  and  down  hill,  the  barometer  might 
become  of  much  practical  value. 

The  sj/phon  operates  on  a  principle  quite  similar 
to  that  of  the  pump.  But  instead  of  pumping  out 
the  air  of  the  tube  through  which  the  water  rises,  a 
vacuum  is  created  by  the  weight  of  a  column  of 
water,  in  the  following  way :  Fig.  83  represents  a 
'^^'^i''^  1  syphon,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  tube  bent  in 
^  %  the  form  of  the  letter  U  inverted.  Now,  if  this  be 
j  filled  throughout  with  water,  and  then  placed  with 
Fio.  83.  '  the  shorter  arm  in  the  vessel  of  water.  A,  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  water  in  the  longer  arm,  which  is  outside, 
will  overbalance  the  weight  of  the  other  column,  and  will  therefore 
run  out  in  a  stream.  This  tends  to  cause  a  vacuum  in  the  tube,  which 
is  instantly  filled  by  the  water  rushing  up  the  shorter  arm,  being  dri- 
ven up  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  A  stream  will  consequent- 
ly continue  running  through  the  syphon,  until  the  vessel  is  drained. 
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The  syphon  may  sometimes  be  very  usefully  employed  in  empty- 
ing pools  or  ponds  of  water  on  high  ground,  without  the  trouble 

of  cutting  a  ditch  for  this  pur- 
i  pose.  For  instance^et  a,  Fig.  84, 
f  represent  a  body  of  water  which 
it  is  desirable  to  drain  off;  by  pla- 
i^.  64.  cing  the  lead  tube  &  c,  so  that 

the  arm  c  may  be  lowest,  and  applying  a  pump  at  this  arm  to  with- 
draw the  air  and  fill  the  syphon  with  water,  it  will  commence  run« 
ning  and  continue  till  the  water  has  all  been  drawn  off. 

Some  interesting  instances  occor  in  nature  of  the  use  of  at- 
mospheric pressure.  Flies  walk  on  glass  by  means  of  the  pressure 
against  the  outside  of  their  feet,  the  air  having  been  forced  out  be- 
neath. In  a  similar  way,  some  kinds  of  fishes  cling  to  the  sides  of 
rocks  under  water,  so  as  not  to  be  swept  off  by  the  current.  Dr. 
Shaw  threw  a  fish  of  this  kind  into  a  pail  of  water,  and  it  fixed 
itself  so  firmly  to  the  bottom,  that  by  taking  hold  of  the  tail  he 
lifted  up  the  pail,  water  and  all. 

Winds. 

Wind  is  air  in  motion.  Its  force  depends  on  its  speed.  When 
its  motion  is  slow,  it  constitutes  the  soft  gentle  breeze.  As  the 
velocity  increases,  the  force  becomes  greater,  and  the  strong  gale 
sweeps  round  the  arms  of  the  windmill  with  the  strength  of  many 
horses,  and  huge  ships  are  driven  swiftly  through  the  waves  by  its 
pressure.  By  a  still  greater  velocity  of  the  air,  its  power  becomes 
more  irresistible,  and  solid  buildings  totter,  and  forest  trees  are  torn 
up  by  the  roots,  in  the  track  of  the  tornado. 

The  force  of  wind  increases  directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity. 
Thus  a  wind  blowing  ten  miles  an  hour  exerts  a  pressure  four 
times  as  grtot  as  at  five  miles  an  hour,  and  twenty-five  times  as 
great  as  at  two  miles  an  hour.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
force  of  wind  at  different  degrees  of  velocity : 

Peicripcioo. 

Hardly  perceptible. 
Just  perceptible. 

Light  breeze. 
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Miletiii 
bow. 

6 

7 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
50 
60 
80 
100 


PreMnro  in  um*  on 
A  ■qnare  foot 

•  180 

.320 

.600 

1.125 

2.000 

3.125 

4.500 

6.125 

8.000 

10.125 

12.500 

18.000 

32.000 

50.000 


Deieripllott. 

Gentle  pleasant  wind. 
Pleasant  brisk  wind. 
Very  brisk. 
Strong  high  wind. 
Very  high. 


•  •••  Storm  or  ten^)est. 

•  «••  Great  storm. 

•  •••  Hurricane. 

•  •••  Tornado,  tearing   up  trees,  and 

sweeping  off  buildiogs. 

These  forces  may  be  observed  at  a  time  when  the  air  is  still,  by 
a  forward  motion  equal  to  that  of  the  wind.  Thus,  walking  mode- 
rately gives  the  faint  breeze  against  the  &ce ;  riding  in  a  wag(m  at 
six  miles  an  hour  causes  the  sensation  of  a  pleasant  wind ;  the  deck 
of  a  steamboat  at  fifteen  miles  produces  a  brisk  blow ;  while  an 
open  rail  car  at  forty  miles  an  hour  occasions  a  swe^  of  the  air 
nearly  resembling  a  tempest. 

The  preceding  table  will  enable  any  one  to  calculate  with  con- 
siderable accuracy,  the  power  possessed  by  the  sails  of  a  windmill 
whose  size  is  known,  first  deducting  the  speed  of  the  sails.  The 
amount  of  draught  which  a  horse  must  constantly  overcome  in 
traveling  with  a  covered  carriage  against  the  wind  may  Ukewise 
be  readily  determined,  adding  of  course  the  speed  of  the  horse  to 
the  velocity  of  the  wind. 

The  motion  of  air  in  producing  wind  is  explained  by  the  action 
of  heat,  although  there  are  many  irregular  currents  whose  cause  is 
not  well  understood.  The  simplest  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heat 
in  causing  currents,  is  furnished  by  the  land  and  sea  breezes  in 
warm  latitudes.  The  rays  of  the  sun  during  day,  heat  the  surface 
of  the  land,  and  the  air  in  contact  with  it  also  becoming  heated,  and  • 
flius  rendered  lighter,  flows  upward ;  the  air  from  the  sea  rushes 
in  to  fill  the  vacancy  and  causes  the  sea  breeze.  During  the  night, 
the  radiation  of  heat  firom  the  land  into  the  ctear  sky  above,  cools 
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the  sur&ee  to  a  lower  temperatiue  than  fhat  of  tiie  sea ;  eonse- 
quently  the  air  in  contact  with  the  sea  becomes  heated  the  most, 
and  rising)  causes  the  wind  from  the  land  to  flow  in  and  supply 
the  place.  Trade  winds  are  caused  in  a  similar  way,  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  by  the  gJ^eater  heat  of  the  earth  at  the  equatoi^, 
which  produces  currents  Irom  colder  latitudes.  The^  currents 
assume  a  westerly  tendency,  in  consequence  of  the  vdiO^ty  of  the 
earth  being  the  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  which  outstripping  the 
momentum  which  the  winds  have  acquired  in  other  latitudes,  tends 
to  throw  them  behind  or  in  a  westerly  direction. 

Chimney-currents  are  produced  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  rarifying 
the  air,  which  rises  and  carries  the  smoke  with  it.  The  taller  the 
chimney  is,  the  longer  will  be  the  column  of  rarified  air  tending 
upwards,  and  as  a  consequence  the  stronger  will  be  the  draught. 
In  kindling  a  fire  in  a  cold  chimney,  there  is  very  little  current  till 
this  colunm  becomes  heated.  The  upward  motion  of  heated  cur- 
rents is  governed  by  laws  similar  to  the  downward  motion  of  water 
in  tubes,  where  the  velocity  is  increased  with  the  height  of  the 
head.  But  as  air  is  more  than  eight  hundred  times  lighter  than 
water,  slight  causes  will  aflFect  its  currents,  which  would  have  no 
sensible  influence  on  the  motion  of  liquids.  For  instance,  a  strong 
wind  striking  the  top  of  a  chimney  may  send  the  smoke  do\^wards 
into  the  room;  and  a  current  cannot  be  induced  through  a  horizontal 
pipe  without  connecting  with  it  an  upright  pipe  of  considerable  height. 

In  constructing  chimneys  to  produce  a  strong  draught,  the  throat 
immediately  above  the  fire,  which  should 
have  a  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  fire  place, 
should  be  contracted  to  a  width  of  about  four 
inches,  so  that  the  column  of  rising  air  above 
may  draw  the  air  up  through  the  throat  with 
an  increased  velocity.  Fig.  85.  This  arrange- 
ment also  allows  the  fire  to  be  built  so  as  to 
throw  the  heat  more  fully  out  into  the  room. 
By  leaving  the  shoulder  at  (  square  or  flat,  it 
will  tend  to  arrest  any  reversed  or  downward 
current  in  a  better  manner  than  if  built  slop- 
ing, as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  at  a,  which 
would  act  like  a  funnel  and  throw  the  smoke 
into  the  room.    The  throat  should  be  about 
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as  high  as  the  extreme  tip  of  the  flame ;  if  mnch  higher,  the  chim- 
ney will  not  draw  so  well,  and  if  lower,  too  much  of  the  heat  will 
be  lost.  Pig.  86,  shows  a  fire  place  without  a  contracted  throat, 
the  current  of  which  is  comparatively  feeble.  Many  chimneys 
draw  badly  by  being  made  too  large  for  the  fire  to  heat  sufficiently 
tiie  column  of  air  they  contain. 
When  wind  sweeps  over  the  roof  of  a  high  part  of  the  building, 
or  over  a  hill,  it  often  strikes  the  top  of  chimneys  be- 
low, and  drives  the 

^  smoke     downwards. 
This   may  be   often 

^prevented  by  placing 
a  cap  over  the  chim- 
Fio.87.  Fxa.8e.  fm.w.  ucy,  Ukc  that  repre- 

sented by  Fig.  87,  which  is  supported  at  its  comers,  the  smoke 
passing  out  at  the  four  sides  just  under  the  eaves  of  this  cap.  But 
it  sometimes  happens  that  there  is  a  confusion  of  currents  and 
eddies  at  the  top  of  the  chimney,  over  which  this  cap  has  no  influ- 
ence. In  this  case,  the  cap  represented  by  Fig.  88,  furnishes  a 
perfect  remedy,  and  is  indeed  the  best  under  any  circumstances 
whatever,  for  the  chimney  surmounted  by  it  will  always  draw  when 
tiiere  is  wind  from  any  quarter,  with  or  without  any  fire.  It  has 
effected  a  perfect  cure  in  some  chimneys  which  before  were  ex- 
ceedingly troublesome,  and  were  regarded  as  incurable.  Fig.  89, 
is  intended  to  show  the  mode  of  its  operation,  the  wind  as  shown 
by  the  arrows,  being  deflected  for  a  considerable  distance  on 
tiie  lee  side,  so  as  to  form  a  vacancy  at  a,  which  the  wind  from  the 
other  end  and  from  the  chimney  both  rush  in  to  supply.  Being 
fixed  on  without  turning  in  the  chimney,  it  is  both  simpler  and  less 
noisy  than  any  caps  furnished  with  a  vane. 

MOVING  POWERS. 

Most  of  the  moving  powers  applied  by  the  farmer  to  accomplish 
labor,  are  the  exertions  of  animal  strength.  A  principal  object  of 
the  preceding  pages  is  to  point  out  how  this  strength  can  be  applied 
in  the  most  economical  manner,  and  to  aid  in  the  substitution  of 
cheap  horse-power  for  more  costly  human  labor.    It  will  doubtless 
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contribute  to  the  end,  to  exhibit  the  relative  efiBciency  of  each,  as 
well  as  the  results  of  strength  differently  applied. 

The  amount  of  work  which  any  machine  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing, is  denoted  by  comparing  this  amount  with  the  power  of  a  single 
horse ;  brace  the  common  expressions  of  twenty,  or  fifty ,  or  a  hun- 
dred horse-power  engines.  The  strength  of  different  horses  varies 
greatly,  but  the  expression  as  commonly  understood  indicates  a 
fierce  equivalent  to  raising  or  moving  150  pounds  20  miles  a  day 
at  the  rate  of  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour.  This  is  the  same  as 
33,000  pounds  raised  one  foot  in  one  minute.  The  results  of  nu- 
merous experiments  in  different  places  give  the  actual  power  of  the 
average  of  horses  at  somewhat  less  than  this ;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  for  most  of  the  jbrm-horses  of  this  country,  the  result  would  be 
considerably  less.  The  power  of  a  strong  English  draught-horse 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  about  143  pounds  for  22  miles  a  day, 
at  2|  miles  an  hour.  Many  American  horses  are  scarcely  more 
than  half  as  strong.  The  strength  of  a  man,  working  at  the  best 
advantage,  is  estimated  at  one-fifth  that  of  a  horse.  As  the  speed  of 
a  horse  increases,  his  strength  of  draught  diminishes  very  rapidly, 
till  at  last  he  can  only  move  his  own  weight.  This  is  owing  to  three 
reasons ;  first,  the  load  moves  over  a  greater  space  in  a  given  time, 
and  if,  for  instance,  the  speed  be  doubled,  half  the  load  only  can  be 
carried  with  the  same  quantity  of  power,  according  to  the  law  of 
virtual  velocities ;  secondly,  the  horse  has  to  carry  the  full  weight 
of  his  body,  whatever  his  speed  may  be,  and  the  force  expended  for 
this  purpose  alone  must  therefore  be  doubled  as  the  speed  is  doubled ; 
thirdly,  a  very  quick  and  unaccustomed  motion  of  the  muscles  is 
in  itself  more  fisttiguing  than  the  ordinary  or  natural  velocity. 

The  following  table  shows  the  amount  of  labor  ahorse  of  average 
strength  is  capable  of  performing  in  a  day  at  different  degrees  of 
speed,  on  canals,  railroads,  and  on  turnpikes.  The  force  of  draught 
is  estimated  at  about  83  pounds.  This  is  considerably  less  than  the 
horse-power  used  in  estimating  the  force  of  machinery,  but  is  as 
much  as  an  ordinary  horse  can  exert  without  being  improperly  fa- 
tigued with  continued  service : 
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VBI.OCITT  DUBATION  OV  TBI  WOMC  ACCOMPLUBXD  FOB  OKX  DAT,  III  TOHS,  OEAWS 

pm  HooE.  day's  wobx.  oivs  milx. 


Hoon.  OaacaoaL  On  a  railroad.         OaatuBfilM. 

2i Hi  620  115  14 

3    8  243  92  12 

3} 5/y  153  82  10 

4    4i  102  72  9 

5    2V»T                52  67  7.2 

6    2  30  48  6 

7    IJ                 19  41  6.1 

8    1|                  12.8  36  4.6 

9    /r  9  32  4 

10    I  6.6  28.8  3.6 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  a  horse  at  a  moder- 
ate ivalk  will  do  more  than  four  times  as  much  work  on  a  canal  as 
on  a  railroad.  But  the  resistance  of  the  water  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  therefore  when  the  speed  reaches  Ave 
miles  an  hour,  the  railroad  has  the  advantage  of  the  canal.  On  the 
railroad  and  turnpike,  the  resistance  is  about  fiie  sam^,  whether  the 
speed  be  great  or  little,  the  chief  loss  with  fast  driving  resulting 
from  the  increased  difficulty  with  which  the  horse  carries  forward 
his  own  body,  which  weighs  from  800  to  1,200  pounds.  The  table 
also  shows  that  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  drive  rapidly  with  a 
load  it  should  be  continued  but  for  a  very  short  space  of  time,  for 
a  horse  becomes  as  much  &tigued  in  an  hour,  when  drawing  hard 
at  ten  miles  an  hour,  as  in  twelvo  hours  at  two  and  a  half  miles  an 
hour.  Because,  when  a  boat  is  driven  through  the  water,  to  double 
its  velocity  not  only  requires  that  twice  the  amount  of  water  should 
be  moved  or  displaced  in  a  given  time,  but  it  must  be  moved  with 
twice  the  velocity,  thus  requiring  a  four-fold  force. 

The  muscular  formation  of  a  horse  is  such,  that  he  will  exert  a 
considerably  greater  force  when  working  horizontaUy,  than  up  a 
steep  inclined  plane.  On  a  level  a  horse  is  as  strong  as  five  men^ 
but  up  a  steep  hill  he  is  less  strong  than  three ;  for  three  men,  car- 
rying each  100  pounds,  will  ascend  &ster  than  a  horse  with  300 
pounds.  Hence  the  obvious  waste  of  power  in  placing  horses  on 
steeply  inclined  tread-wheels  or  aprons.  The  better  mode  is  to  al- 
low them  to  exert  their  force  nearly  horizontally,  by  being  attached 
to  a  fixed  portion  of  the  machine.    For  the  same  reason  the  common 
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opinion  is  erroneous,  that  a  horse  can  draw  with  less  fatigue  oH  an 
undulating  than  on  a  level  road,  by  the  alternations  of  ascent  and 
descent  calling  diflferent  muscles  into  play,  and  relieving  each  in 
turn.  For  the  same  muscles  are  alike  exerted  on  a  level  and  on 
an  ascent ;  only,  in  the  latter  case  the  fatigue  is  much  greater  than 
the  coimterbalancing  relief.  Any  person  may  convince  himself  of 
the  truth  on  this  subject  by  first  using  a  loaded  wheelbarrow  or 
hand-cart  for  one  day  on  a  level,  and  for  the  next  up  and  down  a 
hill ;  bearing  in  mind  at  the  same  time  that  the  human  body  is 
better  fitted  for  climbing  and  descending  than  that  of  a  horse. 

A  draught  horse  can  draw  1,600  pounds  23  miles  in  a  day,  on  a 
good  common  road,  the  weight  of  the  carriage  included.  On  a 
plank  road  he  will  draw  more  than  twice  as  much. 

man  of  ordinary  strength  exerts  a  force  of  30  pounds  for  ten 
hours  a  day,  with  a  velocity  of  2J  feet  per  second.  He  travels, 
without  a  load,  on  level  ground,  during  8^  hours  a  day,  at  the  rate 
of  3 .7  miles  an  hour,  or  31|  miles  a  day.  He  can  carry  111  pounds 
eleven  miles  a  day.  He  can  carry  in  a  wheelbarrow  1 50  pound  ten 
miles  a  day. 

Well  constructed  machines  for  saving  human  labor  by  means  of 
horse  labor,  when  encumbered  with  little  friction,  will  be  found  to 
do  about /ve  times  as  much  work  for  each  horse,  as  where  the  same 
work  is  performed  by  men.  For  example, — an  active  man  will 
saw  twice  each  stick  of  a  cord  of  wood  in  a  day.  Six  horses  with 
a  circular  saw,  driven  by  means  of  a  good  horse  power,  will  saw 
five  times  six  or  tliirty  cords  working  the  same  length  of  time.  In 
this  case  the  loss  by  friction  is  about  equal  to  the  additional  force 
of  attendance  on  the  machine. 

Again, — a  man  will  cut  with  a  cradle  two  and  a  half  acres  of 
wheat  in  a  day.  A  two-horse  reaper  should  therefore  cut,  at  the 
same  rate,  ten  times  two  and  a  half,  or  twenty-five  acres.  This 
has  not  yet  been  accomplished  ;  we  may  therefore  infer  that  the 
machinery  for  reaping  has  been  less  perfected  than  for  sawing  wood. 
It  should  however  be  remembered  that  great  force  is  exerted  and 
for  many  hours  in  a  day,  in  cutting  wheat  with  a  cradle ;  and 
therefore  a  little  less  than  twenty-five  acres  a  day  may  be  regarded 
as  the  maximum  attainment  of  good  reaping  machines,  when  they 
shall  become  perfected. 
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Applying  the  same  mode  of  estimate,  a  horse-ciQtivator  will  do 
the  woric  of  five  men  with  hoes,  and  a  two-horse  plow  the  work  of 
ten  men  with  spades.  A  horse-rake  acccmiplishes  more  than  five 
men,  because  human  force  is  not  strongly  exerted  with  the  hand- 
rake. 

In  using  diflferent  tools,  the  degree  of  force  or  pressure  applied  to 
them  varies  greatly  with  the  mode  in  which  the  muscles  are  exert- 
ed. The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  experiments  with  hu- 
man 8tre]^;th,  variously  applied,  for  a  short  period : 

Force  of  the  handi  Force  of  the  ted 

on  the  tod.  on  the  ot^fect 

With  a  drawing  knife, 100  lbs.  100  lbs. 

a  large  auger,  both  hands, 100         about   800 

a  screw  driver,  one  hand, 84  250 

a  bench  vice,  handle, 73         about  1000 

a  windlass,  with  one  hand, 60         180  to  700 

a  hand-saw, 36  36 

a  brace-bit,  revolving, 16         150  to  700 

Twisting  with  thumb  and  fingers,  button 

screw,  or  small  screw  driver, 14  14  to    70 

The  force  given  in  the  last  column  will  of  course  vary  with  the 
degree  of  leverage  applied ;  for  example,  the  arms  of  an  auger, 
when  of  a  given  length,  act  with  a  greater  increase  of  power  with  a 
small  size  than  with  a  large  one.  Tliis  degree  of  power  may  be 
calculated  for  an  auger  of  any  size,  by  considering  the  arms  as  a 
lever,  the  centre  s<^ew  the  fulcrum,  and  the  cutting  blade  as  the 
weight  to  be  moved.  The  same  mode  of  estimate  will  apply  to  the 
vice-handle,  the  windlass,  and  the  brace-bit. 

Every  one  is  aware  that  a  heavy  weight,  as  a  pail  of  water,  is 
easfly  lifted  when  the  arm  is  extended  downwards,  but  with  ex- 
treme diflBculty  when  thrown  out  horizontally.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  pail  acts  with  a  powerful  leverage  on  the  elbow  and  shoulder 
joint.  For  this  reason  all  kinds  of  hand  labor,  with  the  arms  pull- 
ing or  pushing  directly  from  the  shoulders,  are  most  easily  per^ 
formed  ;  while  a  motion  sidewise  or  at  right  angles  to  the  arm  is 
far  less  effective.  Hence  great  strength  is  applied  in  rowing  a  boat, 
or  in  using  a  drawing  knife ;  and  but  little  strength  in  turning  a 
brace-Wt,  or  working  a  dasher-churn.  Hence,  too,  thd  reason  that 
in  turning  a  grindstone,  the  pulling  and  thrusting  part  of  the  mo- 
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tion  is  more  powerful  than  that  through  the  other  parts  of  the  rcivo* 
lution.  This  also  explains  why  two  men,  working  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  on  a  windlass,  can  raise  seventy  pounds  more  easily 
than  one  man  can  raise  thirty  pounds  alone.  This  principle  shotdd 
be  well  understood  in  the  construction  or  selection  of  all  kinds  of 
machines  for  hand  labor. 

The  Force  of  Heat. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  powerful  force  is  needed  for  a  very 
short  distance  only.  There  are  some  slowly  acting  agencies  in 
nature  wliich  possess  extraordinary  power.  Among  these  Aeo/ is  eon* 
spicuous.  A  iamiliar  instance  occurs  in  the  manner  in  which  tho 
parts  of  carriage  wheels  are  bound  togeUier .  The  tire  is  made  a  little 
smaller  than  the  wooden  part  of  the  wheel ;  it  is  then  heated  till  by 
expanding  it  becomes  large  enough  to  be  put  on,  when  it  is  suddealy 
cooled  with  water,  and  by  its  powerftil  contraction  binds  everj 
^part  of  the  wheel  together  with  great  force.  Hogsheads  are  firmly 
hooped  with  iron  bands  in  the  same  way,  with  more  force  ttian  could 
be  ever  given  by  driving  on  with  the  blows  of  tiie  mallet. 

This  principle  was  very  ingeniously  applied  in  drawing  together 
two  expanding  brick  walls  of  a  large  building  in  Paris,  which 
threatened  to  burst  and  fall.  Holes  were  drilled  in  the  opposite 
walls,  through  which  strong  iron  bars  across  the  building  projected| 
and  circular  plates  of  iron  were  screwed  on  these  projecting  ends. 
The  bars  were  then  heated,  which  increased  their  length ;  the 
plates  were  then  screwed  closely  against  the  walls.  On  cooling  they 
contracted,  and  drew  the  walls  nearer  together.  The  process  was^ 
repeated  on  alternating  bars,  until  the  walls  were  restored  to 
their  perpendicular  position. 

All  tools,  where  the  wooden  handles  enter  iron  sockets,  will 
hold  more  firmly  if  the  metal  is  heated  before  inserting  the  wood. 

The  metallic  parts  of  pumps  sometimes  become  very  dif*- 
flcult  to  unscrew,  and  cases  have  occurred  where  two  strong  men 
could  not  start  the  screws,  until  a  bystander  suggested  that  the 
outer  piece  be  heated,  keeping  the  inner  cool ;  when  a  force  of  less 
than  ten  pounds  quickly  separated  them.  In  other  cases,  where 
the  large  iron  nuts  have  been  thoughtlessly  screwed,  while  warmed 
with  the  hands,  on  the  cold  metallic  axles  of  woodsawing  machines 
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in  winter,  they  have  contracted  so  that  the  force  of  two  or  three 
men  has  been  insufficient  to  turn  them. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  bodies  by  heat  sometimes  causes  acci- 
dents. Thick  glass  vessels  when  unequally  heated,  expand  un- 
equally, and  break.  Heated  plates  of  cast  iron  or  cast  kettles,  are 
very  liable  to  be  fractured  by  suddenly  pouring  cold  water  upon 
them.  The  same  effect  has  been  usefully  applied  in  splitting  the 
scattered  rocks  which  encumber  a  fsurm,  and  which  are  too  large 
to  remove  while  entire.  Fires  are  built  upon  them,  the  upper  sur&ce 
expands  while  the  lower  remains  cold  and  large  portions  are  success- 
ively separated  in  scales,  and  sometimes  the  whole  rock  is  severed. 
The  only  care  needed  is  to  observe  attentively  and  remove  with  an 
iron  bar  any  parts  which  may  have  become  loosened  by  the  heat,  and 
which  would  prevent  the  heat  from  passing  to  other  portions. 
One  man  will  thus  attend  to  a  large  number  of  fires,  and  will  split 
in  pieces  ten  times  as  many  rocks  in  a  day  as  by  drilling  and 
blasting.  • 

A  striking  exception  to  the  general  law  of  expansion  by  heat 
occurs  in  the  freezing  of  water.*  During  its  change  to  a  solid 
state,  it  increases  in  bulk  about  one-twelfth,  and  this  expansion  is 
aceompanied  with  a  great  force.  The  bottoms  of  barrels  are  burst 
out,  and  cast-iron  kettles  are  split  asunder,  when  water  is  suffered 
wholly  to  freeze  in  them.  Lead  pipes  filled  with  ice,  expand ;  but 
if  it  is  often  repeated,  they  are  cracked  into  fissures.  A  strong 
brass  globe,  the  cavity  of  which  was  only  one  inch  in  diameter,  was 
used  by  the  Florentine  academicians,  for  the  purpose  of  trying  the 
expansive  force  of  freezing  water,  by  which  it  was  burst,  although 
the  force  required  was  calculated  to  be  equal  to  fourteen  tons.  Ex- 
periments were  tried  at  Quebec,  in  one  of  which  an  iron  plug, 
nearly  three  pounds  in  weight,  was  thrown  from  a  bomb-shell  to 
the  distance  of  415  feet ;  and  in  another,  the  shell  was  burst  by  the 
freezing  of  the  water  which  it  contained. 

'  This  expansion  has  a  most  important  influence  in  the  pulveriza- 
tion of  soils.  The  water  which  exists  through  all  their  minute 
portions,  by  conversion  to  frost,  crowds  the  particles  asunder,  and 
when  thawing  takes  place,  the  whole  mass  is  more  completely  mel- 
lowed than  could  possibly  be  effected  by  the  most  perfect  instru- 

•  llMre  are  •  y«ry  few  oOa»  mibitaiiMt  whieh  ozpand  on  pttMing  from  •  liqaid  U>  tfoUd  «tete. 
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ment  This  meUowing  is  however  of  only  short  daration,  if  the 
ground  has  not  been  well  drained  to  prevent  its  becoming  again 
packed  hard  by  soaking  with  water. 

But  this  is  not  the  most  important  result  from  the  expansion  of 
water.  Much  of  the  existing  order  of  nature  and  of  civili2ed  life 
depends  upon  this  property;  without  it  the  great  mass  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers  would  become  converted  into  solid  ice.  For,  as  soon  as 
the  surface  became  covered,  it  would  sink  to  the  bottom,  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  summer's  sun,  and  successive  portions  being  thus 
added,  the  great  body  of  all  large  rivers  and  lakes  would  become 
permanently  frozen.  But  instead  of  this  disastrous  consequence, 
the  ice  by  resting  upon  the  sur&ce,  forms  an  effectual  screen  from 
the  cold  winds  to  the  water  below.  Thus,  what  appears  at  first 
sight  an  almost  accidental  exception,  furnishes  one  out  of  an  innu- 
merable assemblage  of  proo&  of  creative  wisdom,  in  fitting  the 
earth  for  the  comfort  and  sustenance  of  its  inhabitants. 
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ANALYSES  OF  THE  ROCK,  SOILS,  SAND,  PEAT  AND  WATERS 
OP  A  FARM  OWNED  BY  DR,  JOHN  iU  PAINE. 

BY  J.  H.  8ALISBUKY9  U.  D. 

This  farm  is  situated  in  the  town  of  New-Hartford,  Oneida  co., 
N.  T.  It  lies  north  of  the  Chenango  canal,  and  also  north  of  the 
plank  road  that  leads  from  Utica  to  Clinton  ;  and  five  miles  west 
southwest  of  Utica,  in  the  valley  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Sauquoit  creek,  by  which  tributary  it  is  watered.  The  surrounding 
oountry  is  undulating  and  inclined  to  the  north  towards  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley. 

The  farm  contains  ninety-three  acres ;  has  been  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Dr.  Paine  only  one  year.  In  other  hands  it  has  been  tilled 
for  about  fifty  years  in  the  culture  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  grass. 
Has  been  a  good  grain-growing  farm.  Common  barn-yard  manure 
is  the  principal  manure  that  has  been  applied.  The  original  tim- 
ber was  principally  a  large  growth  of  maple  and  beech,  with  a  few 
hemlocks.  It  is  designed  now  to  convert  the  place  mainly  to  flie 
purpose  of  fruit-growing. 

Height  above  tide  water,  five  hundred  feet. 

Mean  temperature  for  the  year  1850, 45.68. 

General  course  of  winds,  west. 

Mean  depth  of  rain,  forty-one  inches. 

Length  of  vegetating  season,  five  months. 

Mean  temperature  of  five  growing  months,  62®. 

Latitude  43®  2';  longitude  75®  16'.  West  time  from  Greenwich, 
6h.  0'  53".    From  Washington  387  miles. 

The  farm  rests  immediately  upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  Hud- 
son River  group.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  soil,  however,  is  made 
up  of  this  rock.  The  greater  portion  of  it  is  composed  of  drift 
materials  from  the  lower  rocks  which  crop  out  north  of  it.    Bould- 
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era  of  granite,  gneias,  PotscUun  sandstone,  calciferous  sandrock, 
Black  River  and  Trenton  limestones,  Utiea  slate,  and  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Hudson  River  slate,  appear  in  angular  and  worn 
fragments  scattered  over  the  farm,  and  everywhere  through  the 
soil.  On  examining  the  finer  portions  of  the  soil  under  the  micro- 
scope, the  greater  part  of  it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  the  same 
materials  as  the  boulders.  As  a  general  rule,  silicious  matter  pre- 
dominates. The  orchard  soil  contains  more  of  the  rock  on  which 
it  rests  than  either  of  the  others. 

Composition  of  the  Rock  which  underlies  the  farm. 

One  hundred  parts  of  the  dry  rock  gave  of 

Silica, 81.01 

Alumina, 7.02 

Iron,  peroxide, • 8.03 

Manganese, •••••• 0.18 

Phosphoric  acid, trace. 

Lime,  ..••• •••••  1.57 

Magnesia, •  • . .  • • •••••••«  0 .35 

Potash, 0.73 

Soda, 0.19 

Chlorine, • • none. 

Sulphuric  acid, • trace. 

Organic  matter, 0.38 

99.46 

This  rock  in  composition  does  not  so  much  class  itself  with  those 
which  by  their  decomposition  form  a  soil  that  is  well  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  wheat  and  corn,  as  among  those  which  form  one  adapted 
to  the  production  of  grass,  roots  and  trees.  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  the  &rm  is  more  owing  to  the  transported  materials  than  to 
those  derived  from  the  rock  on  which  it  rests. 

Composition  of  the  unctdtivated  Forest  soil. 

On  examining  it  under  the  microscope  it  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed mostly  of  quartz  sand,  hornblende,  feldspar,  mica  and  v^e- 
table  matter  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  disintegrated 
underlying  slate. 
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One  hundred  parts  of  soil  saturated  with  moisture  lost  ondrjiiig, 
40 .  975  per  cent,  of  water.    One  hundred  parts  of  dry  soil  gave  of 

Humic  acid,. « •••••..     1 .610 

Humine, « « .  •     0 .  91 2 

Apocrenic  acid, • •  •    0.043 

Grenic  acid, 0.028 

Humus  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter, 11.047 

Silica, 77.002 

Alumina  and  iron, * 6.750 

Phosphoric  acid, 0 .  005 

Lime, 0.725 

Magnesia, •  •  • • 0 .240 

Potash, 0.316 

Soda, 0.194 

Chlorine, trace. 

Sulphuric  acid, • trace. 

99.903* 

This  soil  contains  a  large  percentage  of  organic  matter,  which 
accounts  for  its  high  absorbing  power.  Although  not  rich  in  phos- 
phoric acid,  potash  and  soda,  yet  it  contains  enough  of  these  bodies 
to  supply  the  demands  of  several  crops.  The  aggregate  amount  of 
each  of  them  on  the  area  of  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  will  be 
given  fiu*ther  on. 

Cultivated  sail  north  of  Ditch. 

On  examining  this  soil  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  be 
composed  mostly  of  drift  materials,  such  as  sandstone,  quartz  sand, 
granite,  hornblende  and  feldspar,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of 
the  disintegrated  under-lying  slate  and  organic  matter. 

One  hundred  parts  of  soil,  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  on  dry- 
ing 34  per  cent,  of  water. 


•  I  am  indobted  to  Prof.  W.  F.  Fbelpf,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  who  has  been  proMcntiiig  the 
itody  of  aoalytical  chemistry  in  tha  laboraionr  for  the  last  six  mQOth%  Ibr  sereral  resnlls  in  those 
analyses. 
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I 1.014 


One  hundred  parts  of  dry  soil  gave,  of 
Humie  acid, ; 
Humine, 

Apocrenic  acid, • • 0.018 

Crenic  acid,.,.. • , 0.013 

Humus  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter, 6 .  844 

Silica, 83.502 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 7.450 

Phosphoric  acid, 0 .  003 

Lime, •••...« 0.425 

Magnesia, 0.136 

Potash,   0.210 

Soda, 0.103 

Chlorine, .••..... trace. 

Sulphuric  acid, « •  •  •  •  trace. 

99.718 


CkUtivated  Orchard  soil. 

On  examining  this  soil  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  be 
made  up  of  the  disintegrated  under-lying  slate  mixed  with  drift  ma- 
terials, such  as  pieces  of  granite,  quartz  sand,  fragments  of  sandstone, 
hornblende,  feldspar,  mica  and  organic  matter. 

One  hundred  parts  of  soil,  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  of  wa- 
ter, 37  per  cent.    The  absorbing  power  of  this  soil,  as  is  seen,  is 
less  than  that  from  the  forest,  and  greater  than  that  fit)m  north  of  the 
ditch.    This  is  precisely  what  would  be  Indicated  by  the  analyses. 
One  hundred  parts  of  dry  soil  gave,  of 

Humic  acid,  >  ^       ^   ^  ^  ^       1  201 

Humine,       ) 

Apocrenic  acid, • 0 .021 

Crenicacid, 0.016 

Humus  and  undecayed  vegetable  matter, 6 .  982 

Silifca, 83.560 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 6.750 

Phosphoric  acid, , 0.005 

Lime, • 0.113 
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Magnesia, . .  •  • 0 .  073 

Potash, 0.274 

Soda, -  0.108 

Chlorine, • trace. 

Sulphuric  acid ,.. 0.035 

99.132 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  soils  of  the  farm  is  a  little  over 
1 .6.  At  this  rate  the  whole  weight  of  the  soil  on  the  area  of  an 
acre  to  the  depth  of  one  foot,  is  4,356,000  pounds.  The  4,356,000 
pounds  of  each  of  the  varieties  of  soil  analysed  contain  severally, 
according  to  the  analyses,  the  following  bodies  in  the  proportions 
given  below : 


I     43,596  lbs.        53,304  lbs. 


ffmiVACS  SOIL  TO  THX  SSPTH  OV  ONB  POOT. 

Forflftaoil.  Soil  north  of  ditch.  Orchard  nfl. 

Humic  Add, 74,931  lbs. 

Humine, 39,826 

Apocrenic  acid, 1,873  783  914 

Crenic  acide,  ..••.•••  1 ,070  580  696 
Undecay'd  veg.  matter 

and  humus, 504,940  262,427  310,077 

Silica, 3,374,120  3,687,260  3,669,840 

Alum.  &pr.  ox.  of  iron  293,400  323,495  294,885 

Phosphoric  acid, 218  131  218 

Lime, 31,661  18,275  4,915 

Magnesia, 10,894  6,796  3,175 

Potash, 14,524  9,137  11,958 

Soda, 8,713  4,480  4,487 

Chlorine,  •... 20  20  20 

Sulphuric  acid, 20  20  1 ,523 

Sand  under-lying  the  Peai. 

On  examining  this  under  the  microscope,  it  was  found  to  be  made 
up  of  quartz  sand,  feldspar,  hornblende,  mica,  and  a  smaD  quantity 
of  disintegrated  slate  rock  and  organic  matter. 

One  hundred  parts  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  on  drying, 
24.75  per  cent,  of  water. 
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One  hundred  parts  of  dry  sand  gave,  of 

Organic  matteri  •»••••••••*•••«  ••«*• ••  3.857 

Silica, • 82.500 

Alumina  and  peroxide  of  iron, 8.750 

Phosphoric  acid, 0.001 

Lime, ••  1.840 

Magnesia,... 0.211 

Potash , 0.562 

Soda, 0.437 

Chlorine, ••..•• trace. 

Solphorio  acid,.... 0.011 

98.169 


Composition  of  Peat. 

One  hundred  parts,  saturated  with  moisture,  gave,  on  drying, 
75.77  per  cent,  of  water. 

One  hundred  parts  of  dry  peat  gave,  of 

Humic  acid  and  Humine, • 5.94 

Apocrenic  acid, •  •      1 .  47 

Crenic  acid , «      1 .  03 

Resinous  matter, ; .  * . ••.••••••      3.82 

Humus  and  undecayed  v^table  matter, 76 .42 

Whole  amount  01  organic  matter  •••• 88.58 

<  inorganic  matter,  •••••••  11 .42 

100.00 

One  hundred  parts  of  inorganic  matter  gave,  of 

Silica, 53.74 

Lime, 24.67 

Magnesia, 2 .  38 

Peroxide  of  iron,   .  • .  • 6 .  95 

Alumina, 4.36 

Phosphoric  acid, 4.69 

Potash , 1 .  92 

Soda, 0.73 
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Chlorine, 0.17 

Sulphuric  acid) 6.22 

99.73 


One  main  objection  to  the  use  of  peat  as  a  manure,  is  its  slow  de- 
composition. This  can,  to  a  great  extent,  be  remedied  by  adding  to 
it  lime  and  ashes,  or  either  alone.  All  peat  contains  a  considerable 
amount  of  resinous  matter ;  this  is  the  body  which  shields  it  from 
tiie  effectual  action  of  the  ordinary  agents  of  decomposition.  By 
tiie  addition  of  lime  and  ashes,  this  resinous  matter  combines  with 
tiiese  alkaline  bases,  and  forms  a  soluble  soap.  The  peat  now  be- 
ing deprived  of  resinous  matter  becomes  permeable  to  moisture  and 
air,  and  yields  more  readily  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  decay. 

In  the  soils  analysed,  although  there  is  enough  in  each  of  them 
of  all  the  ingredients  whicl;  enter  into  the  plant  to  supply  a  num- 
ber of  crops,  yet  several  of  them  exist  already  in  so  small  propor- 
tion, that  it  becomes  necessary,  if  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  preserved, 
to  add  as  much  to  them  yearly  as  will  be  required  to  supply  the  de- 
mands of  the  crop  raised.  If  the  soil  is  wished  to  be  improved, 
from  year  to  year,  more  must  be  added.  Plaster,  lime,  the  bitterns 
of  salt  works,  bones  and  ashes,  each  in  small  quantity  mixed  with 
the  peat  of  the  farm  and  the  products  of  the  bam  yard,  would  make 
for  it  a  most  appropriate  and  valuable  manure. 

It  may  be  well  here  to  state  the  object  of  the  microscopical  ex- 
amination of  the  soils.  This  examination  was  to  determine  the 
kind  of  minerals  and  rocks  which  enter  into  their  formation.  The 
minerals  and  rocks  detected  in  each  soil  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  its  analysis.  The  composition  of  most  simple  minerals  is 
known.  Granite  and  gneiss  are  composed  principally  of  feldspar, 
hornblende,  mica,  and  quartz.  Feldspar  furnishes  to  the  soil  silica, 
alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  soda.  Hornblende  fur- 
nishes silica,  alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia  and  manganese.  Mica 
furnishes  silica,  alumina,  iron,  potash  and  manganese.  Quartz 
furnishes  principally  silica.  Common  limestone,  lime  and  carbonic 
acid.  Hydraulic  limestone,  Ume,  magnesia,  silica,  potash  and  soda, 
and  carbonic  acid.  Sandstone  is  mostly  silica,  it  fUmishes  some 
alumina,  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  potash  and  soda.    The  slate  rocks 
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contain  generally,  besides  the  above  materials,  a  small  quantity  of 
phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  and  chlorine.  Hence  we  see  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  minerals  and  rocks  which  make  up  a  soil,  enables 
us  to  judge  somewhat  of  its  character,  composition  and  durability. 

JImount  and  composition  of  the  Solid  matt er  in  the  Water  of  the  farm. 

AJCOUICT  IN  Om  OAXXOSf. 

*  ^ 

WeitdniA.  East  drain.  Culvert  drain.  fiastweU. 

Solidmatter, 12.96grs.    22.80grs.    21.36grs.    19.36grs. 

This  contained,  of 

Organic  matter,..  6.76  6.64  9.12  6.40 

Inorganic  matter,  7.20  16.16  12.24  12.96 

The  inorganic  matter  contained,  of 

Silica, 0.96  0.81  0.88  0.96 

Iron,  peroxide,...  1.14  0.48  0.65  0.63 

Phosphoric  acid,..  0.01  0.02  0.02  trace 

Lime, 3.39  10.32  6.46  7.02 

Magnesia, 0.33  0.04  0.16  0.03 

Potash, 0.88  2.08  1.74  2.08 

Soda, 0.40  2.24  2.30  2.04 

Chlorine, trace.  0.16  0.16  0.16 

Sulphuric  acid,...  0.04  0.03  0.02  0.02 

Inorganic  matter,.     7.16  16.18  12.28  12.94 

This  examination  was  thought  to  be  interesting  and  valuable  in 
the  way  of  showing  what  these  waters  hold  in  solution,  and  hence 
what  they  are  continually  carrying  away  from  the  form,  depositing  on 
it  from  some  other,  or  transporting  over  it  to  enrich  some  place  more 
remote. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  farmer  who  has  land  which  is  over- 
flowed annually  by  a  nmning  stream,  that  this  overflowing  answers 
all  the  purposes  of  a  coating  of  manure.  The  rank  vegetation  whidx 
springs  up  even  among  the  washed  pebbles  by  the  stream  side,  where 
apparently,  barrenness  alone  would  hold  its  sway,  is  familiar  to 
all.  By  what  is  this  fertility  caused  1  Certainly  it  cannot  be  caused 
by  pure  water.  Does  then  the  water  hold  in  solution  anything 
wliich  would  impart  this  richness  1    In  answer  it  can  most  confl- 
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denfly  be  said  that  it  does ;  and  tb^  ingredients  which  it  contains, 
as  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  analyses^  are  the  very  bodies 
upon  which  plants  feed ;  and  what  is  more^  they  are  in  a  soluble 
form,  which  places  them  directly  at  the  disposition  of  the  plant. 


I 
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THE  REGENERATION  OF  THE  POTATO-ITS  POSSIBILITY 

AND  MODE. 

BT  C.  E.  GOODRICH^  UTICA. 

(Considering  the  ^widespread  disease  of  the  potato,  any  facts  that 
seem  to  prove  its  susceptibility  of  r^eneration,  and  to  indicate  the 
mode,  must  be  interesting,  even  though  they  should  fall  short  of 
complete  success.  Should  such  a  result  be  ultimately  attained,  it 
probably  will  involve  the  labor  of  six  or  eight  years.  The  sooner 
then  it  is  set  about,  and  the  more  persons  there  are  who  shall  engage 
in  it,  the  better.  Probably  there  are  now  numerous  experiments  in 
progress ;  and  some  of  them,  it  may  be,  much  more  successful  pro- 
gress than  these  which  I  am  about  to  detail.  But  in  my  ignorance 
of  &cts,  in  this  supposed  case,  I  wish  to  make  public  the  progress 
of  my  own  experiments.  The  general  mode  of  such  experiments 
I  have  indicated  in  two  essays  on  the  potato  disease,  which  may  be 
found  in  the  volumes  of  the  ^'  Transactions  of  the  Society,''  for 
1847  and  1848. 

1st.  Potatoes  from  Bogota^  in  JVeuhGrenada. 
A  gentleman  from  this  city,  while  travelling  in  New-Grenada, 
sent,  in  the  spring  of  1848,  three  tubers  to  his  brother  here.  They 
were  planted  in  a  rich  clay  soil,  not  the  best  for  its  acclimation  to 
the  length  of  our  season.  They  grew  with  great  vigor,  and  when 
killed  by  the  frost,  Sept.  27th,  were  still  flowering,  having  previ- 
ously yielded  twenty-five  ripe  seed-balls,  besides  numbers  more 
that  were  lost.  The  tubers  were  numerous,  small,  black,  watery, 
and  uneatable.  Both  the  seed-balls,  and  a  portion  of  the  tubers 
came  into  my  possession.  In  the  ^ring  of  1849,  these  tubers  were 
planted  in  a  dry,  hot  position,  but  were  neglected,  through  the 
pressure  of  other  business,  especially  as  the  great  object  of  their 
culture,  that  of  getting  seed  from  them,  had  already  been  accom- 
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plished.  In  the  spring  of  the  present  year  they  were  planted  with 
more  care.  They  passed  through  the  ordinary  alternations  of 
weather,  which  diseased  all  our  old  home  varieties,  without  injury, 
and  were  finally  killed  by  the  frost,  October  15th,  having  passed 
through  three  considerable  frosts,  (on  the  30th  of  Sept.,  and  the 
7th  and  8th  of  Oct.,)  without  being  entirely  destroyed.  The  pecu- 
liar influence  of  the  hot  and  wet  weather,  that  occurred  from  July 
14th  to  Aug.  21st,  had  a  visible,  though  slight  effect  upon  them, 
while  it  fetaUy  diseased  all  our  ordinaiy  varieties.  Here  we  have 
a  potato,  from  the  native  land  of  that  plant,  stronger,  beyond  all 
comparison,  both  in  foliage  and  tubers,  than  any  of  our  native  va- 
rieties. But  its  tubers  are,  in  our  climate,  small  and  watery,  and 
its  season  of  growth  quite  too  protracted.  Besides,  it  has  been 
liable,  every  season,  to  the  attack  of  a  very  small  black  flea,  which 
often  completely  riddles  its  leaves,  and  seriously  impedes  its  growth. 
Whether  this  liability  arises  from  some  sapid  quality  of  its  leaves, 
or  some  mechanical  tenderness  of  its  fibre,  I  know  not  This  then 
is  not  the  potato  which  we  want.  It  bore  seed  this  year  abun- 
dantly, when  almost  nothing  else  of  the  kind  did ;  although  its 
seed-balls  did  not  set  until  after  the  hot  and  wet  weather  of  July 
and  August  was  past,  so  that  they  were  very  late  in  ripening. 

2d.  Bogota  Seedlings  of  1849.     a.  Culture  in  1849. 

The  seed-balls,  produced  by  the  preceding  in  1848,  were  sown 
April  28th,  and  May  2d,  partly  in  hot  beds  and  partly  in  cold  beds. 
Where  the  hot  beds  were  covered  with  glass  nearly  every  seed 
fiuled  to  germinate,  except  a  few  on  the  firont  side  and  ends  of  the 
bed,  where  the  position  was  cool  and  shaded.  And  yet  the  tomato 
and  egg-plant,  though  of  the  same  genus  with  the  potato,  and  also  the 
melon  and  the  squash,  luxuriate  in  the  hotest  position  usually  found 
in  hot-beds.  Here  then  is  another  proof  of  the  position  taken  in 
the  essays  in  the  State  Transactions,  already  referred  to,  that  our 
climate  is  too  hot  and  bright  to  answer  the  normal  requirements  of  the 
potato.  Those  seeds  sown  under  cotton  canvass,  whether  in  hot  or 
cold  beds,  came  up  finely.  These  plants  were  transferred  to  the 
open  ground,  July  19th,  in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  hot  drought, 
and  when  they  were  quite  too  large,  the  pressure  of  business  having 
forced  me  to  neglect  them.    They  were  kept  alive  with  great  diffi- 
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cnUy,  imtn  they  eouUl  take  root  again.  During  the  auttimn  many 
of  tliem  fiowererJj  but  did  not  bear  sefd-baJJs.  Although  tiie  sea^ 
s^n  was  one  of  disease^  and  the  treatment  of  these  plants  liad  been 
very  nnfavorablPj  I  saw  but  two  or  three  wUted  leaves  on  the  whole 
140  hills.  They  grew  until  killed  l^y  the  fixffit,  October  2d,  and 
were  du;^  immediately. 

Considermg  the  unfavorable  cirenmstances  of  their  summer's  cnl^ 
tare,  but  p,irtic«lar]y  the  pmtracted  season  of  growtli  of  this  varie- 
ty, it  waa  not  surprising  that  even  small  tubers  were  funiid  on  less 
tliaii  half  of  these  hills.  Tliey  wei^  black,  red  and  white,  and  all 
sound.  Tlieir  habit  of  growth,  like  that  of  the  parents,  was  long 
and  procumbent,  ant!  the  tubers  that  ^ere  black  were  fi'equently 
P^Ji^led  at  each  end,  aiul  strangely  confounded  with  the  stolons  so 
as  almost  to  be  homogeneous  with  them.  Those  that  were  white 
and  red  were  common  shapes^  and  were  attached  to  the  stolons  in 
the  nsu;d  manupr.  These  seedlings  exhibited  tlie  samo  liabOity  to 
the  attack  of  the  black  flea  as  their  progenitors. 

They  were,  as  may  w^ell  be  supposed,  very  i^mall,  varying  usually 
from  the  size  of  marrow^t  peas  to  that  of  marbles* 

b.  Their  Calftire  in  1850. 
These  tubers,  after  having  been  preserved  in  sand  during  the 
winter,  were  eareftdly  planted,  May  2d,  in  about  IGD  hills,  in  a  fine 
gravelly  loam,  of  moderate  strength,  where  corn  had  been  grown  in 
1819,  on  inverted  green  sward.  It  proved  to  be  greatly  inlested  by 
the  blue  corn-worm,  which  destroyed  dmnng  the  summer  alwit 
one-fourth  of  these  potatoes,  reducing  the  whole  to  120  hills. 

As  soon  as  they  appeared  abfive  f^round  they  were  attacked  by 
their  old  enemy,  the  bluck  flea,  which  was  repelled  by  sprlnliling 
them  with  strong  ashes  and  plaster  of  Pmls.  During  tlie  middle  of 
the  summer  eiglit  or  ten  hills  presented  slight  indications  of  tlie 
wilted  leaf,  but  no  blue  tips  or  iron^nist  stains  upon  the  leaves. 
They  flnwered  profusely  and  eontiiiiiously  all  summer  long,  the 
flowers  being  uniformly  deep  blue,  with  much  larger  foot-stalks 
tlmn  any  ordinary  kinds.  No  seed^balls  set,  however,  until  after 
the  wet  and  hot  weather  of  July  and  August  was  past— weather 
wiiieh  destroyed  tlie  herbage  of  nil  common  varieties,  and  fatally 
a  iseased  their  tubers.  That  unfavorable  season  mildewed  the  leaves 
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of  this  potato,  in  some  degree,  8ut  not  a  hill  died.  On  the  return 
of  better  weather^  seed-halls  set  plentifully^  but  too  late  to  ripen. 
Where  the  verdure  had  been  blackened  by  the  mildew^  the  naked  stems 
put  out  a  thick  growth  of  young  branches j  often  through  their  whole 
lejigthj  the  plant y  at  the  same  time^  increasing  its  length  by  growing 
at  the  top.  They  continued  green  until  injured  by  the  frost,  Sep- 
tember 30th,  when,  although  the  foliage  was  not  dead,  they  were 
dry.  The  fruit  had  set  so  late  that  it  fell  off  without  ripening, 
amid  the  damp  chills  of  September.  The  preceding  proofs  of  hardi- 
ness will,  I  think,  strike  every, one  as  being  quite  remarkable. 

You  will  inquire,  with  interest,  after  the  tubers  grown  by  plants 
of  such  unusual  vigor.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  these  are  almost 
as  late  in  maturity  as  their  parents ;  that  it  was  ascertained  late  in 
the  summer,  that  they  had  but  just  begun  to  set,  although  ordinary 
sorts  had  then  nearly  completed  their  growth,  as  far  asdisease  would 
permit ;  that  whatever  tubers  did  grow  were  the  result  of  weather 
almost  constantly  dark,  wet  and  cold,  occurring  from  August  23d 
to  October  1st,  and  succeeding  tliat  which  had  been  wet  and  hot, 
and  that  when  actually  dug,  September  13th  and  October  1st,  about 
ten  hills  were  destitute  of  tubers,  and  as  many  more  presented  tu- 
bers too  small  to  be  saved.  Let  these  facts  be  borne  in  mind  to 
qualify  expectations  of  a  result  highly  favorable.  In  weather,  such 
as  I  have  stated,  elaboration  could  not  be  as  healthful  as  earlier  in  the 
season.  Those  who  have  noticed  the  progress  of  late  planted  sweet 
corn,  cucumbers  for  pickles,  tomatoes,  melons  and  squashes,  know 
well  that  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  these  tropicals  are  never  healthful 
when  gathered  in  the  extreme  limits  of  autumn.  And  although  the 
potato  is  hardier  than  any  of  the  foregoing,  and  will  complete  the 
growth  of  the  whole  season  safely,  amid  very  cool  autumnal  wea- 
ther, yet  it  were  too  much  to  expect  that  it  should  begin  the  growth 
of  tubers  healthfully  amid  such  weather,  while  its  depositions  are 
in^piature  and  the  skin  of  the  young  tuber  very  tender. 

The  potato  usually  sets  from  the  20th  of  June  to  the  Ist  of  July, 
and  often  finishes  its  growth  by  September  1st. 

Accordingly,  when  these  potatoes  were  dug,  a  portion  of  them 
were  found  diseased.  The  half  dug,  September  13th,  were  not 
sorted ;  the  other,  dug  October  1st,  contained,  as  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained,  ninety-seven  varieties,  of  which  thirty-six  were  red. 
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thirty  black,  and  eighteen  white,  besides  thirteen  (of  various  colors) 
wliich  were  thrown  away,  because  small  and  ill-shaped. 

Had  the  first  digging  been  sorted  before  they  were  stored,  they 
would  probably  have  presented  as  many  more  varieties.  These 
altogether  would  have  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred.  Out  of  this 
whole  number,  fourteen  varieties  were  found  diseased,  rarely  if 
ever,  however,  to  the  extent  of  more  than  one  or  two  in  a  hill. 
Here  then  we  have  about  seven  per  cent,  of  the  varieties  diseased, 
but,  counting  the  tubers  themselves,  probably  not  more  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity.  Had  this  result  been  found  in  a  crop 
consisting  of  only  one  variety,  it  would  not  have  been  deemed  dis- 
couraging, but,  when  it  is  considered  that  it  was  among  nearly  two 
hundred  apparent  varieties,  which,  as  in  all  other  parallel  cases, 
would  present  a  great  variety  of  constitutions,  the  result  is  certain- 
ly encouraging.  Although  these  potatoes  have  made  a  fair  advance 
in  size,  considering  the  smallness  of  the  tubers  planted,  they 
are  yet  quite  small  compared  with  the  home  varieties  of  the  same 
age,  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  This  circumstance,  connected  with 
the  lateness  of  their  maturity,  and  their  constant  liability  to  the 
black  flea,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they  are  not  the  kind  which 
we  need  in  this  climate.  It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  to  reproduce 
tliem  once  more,  in  the  hope  that  from  the  earliest,  strongest,  and 
most  sapid  of  them,  others  may  be  obtained  free  from  both  the 
foregoing  objections.  This  result  I  hope  to  attain  in  1851,  not 
despairing  meanwhile  of  getting  some  valuable  varieties  from 
these  above,  as  they  get  matured,  and  better  adapted  to  our  short 
seasons  by  continuous  cultivation. 

It  is  yet  a  matter  of  theory,  in  my  own  experience,  how  early  seed 
should  be  saved  from  a  perennial  plant  or  tree.  In  the  case  of  an- 
nuals^  any  seed  that  is  the  growth  of  a  good  season,  and  fair  soil  and 
cultivation,  may  be  supposed  to  possess  a  normal  state  of  vitality. 
But  in  the  case  of  perennials^  it  is  often  found  that  the  first  fruit  pro- 
duced does  not  exhibit  the  same  eminent  and  permanent  qualities 
that  appear  when  the  kind  is  more  matured.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  seed  should  not  be  saved  from  the  preceding  varieties  of 
potatoes  until  the  tubers  get  their  full  growth,  and  so  by  parity  of 
reason,  in  all  other  cases  of  reproduction  of  perennials. 

The  bearing  of  this  experiment,  then,  on  the  question,  "  can  we 
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gain  any  tiling  by  the  reproduction  of  foreign  varieties  of  potatoes  in 
tliis  climate'?"  is  certainly  favorable.  Here  is  a  batch  of  seed- 
lings, derived  from  tubers  brought  from  a  climate  where  vegeta- 
tion never  ceases — tubers  of  whose  comparative  strength  in  that 
climate  we  have  no  assurance.  And  yet  these  seedlings,  in  the  first 
generation,  exhibit  a  strength  of  foliage  beyond  anything  which  is 
seen  among  our  old  native  varieties.  Their  plastic  character  is  also 
seen.  The  original  black  tuber,  which  grew  almost  inseparably  to 
its  stolon,  is  here  changed  into  red  and  white  of  various  shades 
and  shapes,  and  attached  to  the  stolons  in  the  manner  of  our  com- 
mon varieties.  True,  they  have  imperfections,  but  they  lie  witliin 
the  scope  of  hopeful  remedy  by  further  reproduction. 

3d.  Home  Seedlings  of  1849.    a.  Cullure  in  1849. 

Parallel  with  the  preceding  experiment  upon  Bogota  seedlings, 
was  another  with  seed  derived  from  home  varieties.  The  seed-balls 
were  taken  in  1848  from  the  ordinary  round  red  variety.  The  time 
and  mode  of  sowing  the  seeds  and  cultivating  the  young  plants,  were 
the  same  as  before.  The  soil  into  which  they  were  transplanted,  was 
a  light  sandy  loam,  a  little  moister  and  richer  at  one  end  than  tlio 
other.  The  transfer  from  the  seed-beds  was  late,  and  amid  a 
drought,  as  In  the  foregoing  case.  During  their  growth,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  summer,  about  one-third  of  them  presented  wilted  leaves 
on  the  top  of  the  plant,  with  steel-blue  tips  and  iron-rust  spots  on 
the  leaves — appearances  which,  among  other  things,  I  consider  un- 
failing marks  of  potato  disease.  They  were  nearly  ripe  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  frost,  October  2d,  and  were  dug  on  the  fourth  of  that 
month.  The  tubers  were  very  much  larger  than  in  the  preceding 
case.  Indeed,  many  of  them  were  of  the  size  of  hens'  eggs,  and  a 
few  were  apparently  full  grown.  When  dug,  the  plat  (of  sixty  hills) 
presented  some  curious  results. 

1.  Almost  all  the  large  and  fine  looking  tubers  were  diseased, 
amounting  to  nearly  30  varieties  out  of  120.  These  were  of  course 
discarded  as  unfit  for  seed. 

2.  Nearly  all  that  were  kidney -shaped,  whatever  were  their  color 
or  size,  were  diseased. 

3.  The  pink-eyes  and  light  reds  were  diseased  in  nearly  the  same 
d^ree  as  the  kidneys. 
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4.  Tlie  pui-ple,  deep  reds,  and  whites,  were  rarely  diseased,  pro 
vided  they  were  not  kidney-shaped,  as  generally  they  were  not. 

5.  The  crop,  of  whatever  color,  size  or  shape,  was  most  diseased 
towards  the  end  where  the  soil  was  richest. 

b.  Culture  in  1850. 

The  seedlings  just  described  having  been  preserved,  each  hill 
apart,  through  the  winter,  were  planted  in  a  liglit  sandy  loam  of 
moderate  fertility.  I  would  have  preferred  a  heavier  soil,  but  I 
had  none  unappropriated,  and,  as  ilie  season  was  very  wet,  it  was 
as  well  so  as  in  a  heavier.  The  rows  were  planted  so  fax*  apart  that 
the  foliage  never  covered  all  the  ground.  Tliis  was  an  error,  since, 
from  the  natui*e  of  the  soil,  it  was  liable  to  heat  to  a  high  degree, 
and  so  the  crop  suffered  the  more  from  the  vacancies  between  the 
rows  being  left  uncovered. 

Tlie  ordinary  indications  of  disease  were  seen  later,  and  much 
less  generaUy  than  upon  the  old  varieties.  The  mildew  also,  which 
gave  the  final  and  fatal  impulse  to  disease  in  the  old  varieties,  af- 
fected these  proportionately  less.  Indeed,  three  or  four  varieties 
scarcely  felt  it  at  all.  When  dug,  there  were  apparently  eighty-one 
varieties,  occupying  usually  from  six  to  thirty  hills  each.  Num- 
bei-s  of  these  apparent  varieties  will  doubtless,  in  the  end,  prove 
identical.  Of  these  eighty-one  varieties  thirty-tliree  exhibited  signs 
of  disease,  in  a  few  cases  extending  to  one-sixth  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  that  variety,  but  usually  amounting  to  but  two  or  three 
tubers,  even  when,  in  one  case,  the  sort  included  thirty-seven  hills. 
Among  these  thirty-three  diseased  varieties,  twelve  were  so  much 
affected  as  to  be  rejected ;  the  others  that  were  less  diseased  will 
be  kept  on  trial  another  year.    Here  I  noticed  that,  just  as  last  year, 

1.  Almost  all  the  kidney-shaped,  some  few  of  which  had  passed 
the  ordeal  of  1850,  were  found  diseased. 

2.  That  the  largest  and  most  productive  varieties,  were  found, 
in  many  instances,  most  diseased.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  the  ex- 
cessive development  of  the  tuber  is  one  cause  of  disease  ;  and  does  it 
not  become  so  probably  by  the  appropriation  of  matter  by  the  tuber 
needed  for  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  sterna  and  foliage  ? 
And  does  there  not  hence  arise  the  practical  suggestion  that  what- 
ever  will  promote  a  moderate  and  hardy  growth  of  herbage j  such  as  a 
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northern  exposure^  a  soil  of  medium  fertiliti/j  damp  but  not  wety  with 
early  and  deep  planting  and  level  culture^  will  constitute  the  true  polio/ 
of  cultivation.  The  farmer  should  be  satisfied  with  smaller  crops 
of  potatoes  if  he  would  insure  their  soundness. 

ith.  Home  Seedlings  of  1850. 

A  portion  of  the  seed  of  1848,  which  was  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
ceding experiment,  was  sown  in  a  coal  bed,  the  last  spring.  The 
strength  of  the  plants  in  the  said  bed,  the  timeliness  and  safety  with 
which  they  were  transplanted,  and  their  early  growth,  all  render- 
ed the  experiment  much  more  auspicious  than  the  preceding.  But 
the  hot,  wet  weather  of  July  and  August  diseased  them  so  rapidly 
and  fatally,  that  by  August  22d,  they  were  nearly  all  dead.  Here 
is  another  proof,  seen  in  the  comparison  of  this  with  the  preceding 
experiment,  of  the  extreme  severity  of  the  potato  disease  this  year. 

A  few  of  these  hills  yielded  small  tubers,  which  were  all  sound 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  The  reason  of  the  escape  of  these 
tubers  was  doubtless  the  fact  that  the  severity  of  disease  ope- 
rated like  fro^t,  suddenly  paralysmg  the  circulation,  and  thus  pre- 
venting the  transmission  of  morbid  matter  to  the  tubers.  I  detail 
tills  experiment,  not  so  much  for  its  bearing  on  the  main  point  be- 
fore me — ^the  regeneration  of  the  potato,  as  for  its  illustration  of 
the  violence  and  mode  of  action  of  the  disease. 

bth.  A  Chili  Potato. 

Chili  is  a  long  and  narrow  country,  situated  on  the  Pacific  coast 
of  South  America,  in  a  position  of  latitude  nearly  correspondent  to 
the  United  States  of  America.  It  constitutes,  with  Peru  and  New- 
Grenada,  the  native  land  of  the  potato ;  at  least  the  Spaniards,  in 
the  conquest  of  South  America,  three  hundred  and  twenty  years 
ago,  found  the  potato  extensively  cultivated  in  all  these  countries. 

It  has  long  been  known  to  travellers  that  the  potatoes  of  Valpa- 
raiso, its  chief  seaport,  were  among  the  best  in  the  world.  Its  in- 
habitants have  a  coast  trade  which  extends  to  the  Isthmus  of  Pana- 
ma, whither  they  send  potatoes  andother  productions  of  their  cooler 
climate.  A  friend  sent  me  last  spring,  from  Chagres,  four  Chili  pota- 
toes, but  one  of  which  grew,  the  others  having  suffered  too  severe- 
ly in  a  long  sea  voyage.    It  was  received  May  lOtb,  and  was 
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planted  the  same  day.  It  grew  very  finely,  exhibiting  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  ordinary  sorts.  Its  growth,  however,  was  a  little 
talkr,  moiie  gractjlul,  and  Us  fuliage  of  a  light  gieen  color.  It  grew 
through  the  season  with  great  uniibnDity  and  vii^orjexliibitlDgnone  of 
tlie  ordinary  signs  of  disease.  The  influence  of  the  In  ft  mid  wet  weutb-- 
er  of  July  and  August,  ivhich  so  fatally  mildewed  alt  the  common 
vamties  of  potatoes,  was  lelt  but  slightly  by  this.  It  was  phmted 
in  too  ricli  a  soil,  and  in  a  position  wliere  the  summer  growth  of 
some  young  li'uit  trees  excluded  the  free  circulation  of  air.  But 
tor  tiiese  two  cii'C  urn  stances  I  doubt  whellier  it  would  have  btu-n 
aitected  at  all  It  was  dug  September  7th,  its  leaves  being  dead, 
but  its  stems  still  green.  Prudential  reasons  led  m©  to  dig  it  thus 
early,  Tlie  original  tuber  weighed  about  H^  ounces,  and  the  crop 
3  pounds  and  12  ounces,  equal  to  27  to  one.  These  tubers  arc  red ^ 
rouudj  with  eyes  only  moderately  deep,  and  the  flesli  remarkably 
while  ;  I  need  not  say  tliat  they  were  entirely  sound.  The  growth  of 
tins  potato  was  so  natm-al  tliat  it  would  have  been  taken  by  a  care- 
less obscrverj  for  an  ordinary  red  potato*  It  must  be  confessed  tliat 
this  potato  has  yielded  slightly,  not  to  tiie  ordinary  causes  of  dis- 
ease, but  to  that  unusual  one,  (hot  and  wet  weather)  wluch  gave 
the  disease,  this  year,  so  much  intensity.  In  no  previous  yenr  do  I 
think  it  would  have  yielded  lor  a  moment.  I  also  believe,  as  I  have 
said  in  anotlier  articlej  that,  had  our  potatoes  possessed  all  the 
vigor  of  fifty  years  ago,  they  would  have  been  more  or  less  dis- 
eased tliis  year.  This  potato  then  seems  to  be  almost  all  we  coiild 
desii-Cj  in  haidiness,  lair  productiveness,  aud  whiteness  of  ilesh. 
Its  flavor  has  not  been  fully  tested,  but  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
good.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  has  neither  borne  seed  nor  shown 
the  least  disposition  to  flower. 

From  the  known  climate  of  Chill  it  wag  to  have  been  anticipated 
that  potatoes  brought  ilience,  would  be  more  easily  naturalized  hei-e 
than  those  brought  from  New-Greuada,  and  otlier  central  portions 
of  South  America,  where  the  climate,  (though  protected  alike  lioni 
the  heat  and  cold  of  oui'  owb)  is  so  mild  as  to  admit  of  the  pro- 
gress of  Tegetation  all  the  year*  My  own  experience  as  here  de^ 
tailed^  with  tubers  fix>m  New-Grenada  and  Chili,  justifies  such  an 
anticipation. 
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Recapittdation. 

1.  Here  we  have  a  tbree  part  experiment.  (1.)  The  cultiva- 
tion of  tubei-s  from  New-Grenada  and  Chili,  (2)  of  seedlings  from 
the  former,  and  (3,)  of  seedlings  from  home  varieties.  The  results, 
though  not  all  that  could  be  wished,  in  either  case,  have  all  been 
encouraging,  since  all  have  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of  hardiness 
than  any  of  the  old  varieties  cultivated  under  my  observation,  or 
within  my  certain  knowledge.  There  are  so  many  considerations 
entering  into  the  question  of  the  hardiness  of  a  variety  of  potatoes, 
considerations  that  most  persons  cannot  appreciate,  that  I  have 
learned  to  put  very  little  confidence  in  the  asserted  hardiness  of  a 
particular  variety,  or  the  success  of  a  particular  instance  of  cul- 
ture, unless  made  by  a  man  of  the  highest  intelligence  on  this  sub- 
ject, who  can  detect  slight  traces  of  disease. 

2.  There  is  just  encouragement,  confidently  to  anticipate  that  a 
continuance  of  efforts,  similar  to  the  above,  will  be  crowned  with 
complete  success,  especially  if  we  will  have  the  patience  to  repro- 
duce them  repeatedly  in  as  rapid  succession  as  is  consistent  with 
full  development  of  vigor. 

General  Suggestions. 

1.  The  public  are  probably  now  convinced  that  the  causes  of 
potato  disease,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  permanent  in  all  the  old 
varieties  now  cultivated.  Something  must  be  done,  since  this  dis- 
ease has  extended  itself,  though  not  in  an  equal  degree,  to  many 
climes,  to  all  expositions  and  soils,  to  all  modes  of  cultiu*e,  and  all 
old  varieties,  and  through  a  period,  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, of  eight  years. 

2.  A  wise  selection  of  exposition,  soil,  mode  of  culture,  and  va- 
riety, aided  by  the  genial  influence  of  an  occasional  moderate  and 
even  season,  have  given  here  and  there  temporary  respite,  but 
nothing  permanent  has  been  gained. 

3.  I  venture  to  predict  that  while  we  are  careless  of  reproducing 
them  frequently  from  the  seed-balls,  while,  in  our  anxiety  for  large 
crops,  we  apply  to  them  a  highly  stimulating  culture,  the  disease 
will  continue.  The  present  pressure  of  disease  is  the  result  of  our 
climate,  and  of  causes  inherent,  not  only  in  the  potato,  but  in  the 
nature  of  all  vegetation.    The  native  vigor  of  the  potato  enabled 
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it  long  to  resist  these  causes,  but  it  has  at  length  yielded  to  them, 
and  wUl  continue  to  yield  except  as  we  regenerate  the  i-ace  and  culti- 
vate with  more  judgment 

4.  The  potato  seems  well  nigh  indispensable  as  an  article  of 
cheap,  grateful  and  useiul  food.  The  beet,  carrot,  parsnep,  tur- 
nip, and  artichoke,  though  all  cheap,  valuable  and  capable  of  a 
much  wider  use  than  they  have  yet  obtained,  can  never  supply  the 
place  of  the  potato  as  an  article  of  human  food  Nor  do  I  believe 
that  any  other  v^etable  that  exists,  and  is  capable  of  cultivation 
in  our  climate,  can  supply  its  place. 

6.  It  were  a  reproach  on  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God, 
as  seen  in  those  fixed  principles  under  which  he  has  organized  the 
•  vegetable  world,  to  suppose  that  the  cause  or  causes  of  this  disease 
are  inscrutable  to  human  investigation,  or  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
remedy.  The  disease  is  not,  I  think,  a  mystery,  (see  No.  3,  last 
above,)  and  is  not  confined  to  that  plant,  but  common  to  most  tro- 
picals cultivated  in  our  climate,  and  frequently  affects  more  har- 
dy plants.  The  remedy  lies  in  the  application  of  ordinary  physio- 
logical principles,  pervading  a  course  of  patient  and  continued  cul- 
ture. The  theory  that  "  the  disease  is  immedUUdy  dependant  on 
sudden  altemaiions  of  weather,  and  remotely  the  effect  of  exhausted 
energy y  covers  the  whole  ground  of  experi^ice ;  and,  when  wisely 
applied,  will  solve  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  every  case. 

6.  Let  there  be  a  united,  wise  and  continued  effort  to  restore  the 
potato.  Some  will  be  able  to,  procure  tubers  from  various  parts  of 
South  America,  upon  which,  and  upon  the  seed  derived  from  them, 
usefid  improvements  in  adaptation  and  hardiness  will  be  made. 
Others  should  direct  their  attention  to  the  successive  reproduction 
of  seed  from  our  hardiest  home  varieties.  Not  must  we  be  dis- 
couraged at  the  length  of  time,  expense,  and  frequent  abortiveness 
of  these  efforts.  Thus,  I  believe,  that  a  few  years,  at  farthest, 
will  witness  a  substantial  regeneration  of  the  potato  crop,  one 
whose  effects  will  be  permanent,  under  th^  influence  of  wise  cul- 
ture in  future  years. 

Utica.  Dec.  31*/,  1850.    -  i 
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